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PREFATORY. 


UDGING from many private oommuniea- 
tions received from all parts of India, it would 
appear that such a jonmal as the Indian Anti- 
quary vos much wanted; and if itis considered that 
almost overy branch of scicutificrescarch possesses, 
not merely tho transactions of societies spocially 
devoted to its cultnro, bnt also weekly, monthly, 
and qiorterly journals, publishing all sorts of 
Information, for all classes of readers; it is surely 
not io» much to expect that Indian Research 
should bo of sufficient intorest to Europeans 
rosidont in India, or intorested in it and to in- 
ielligor t and educated nativos of tho country, to 
suppor. one journal dovoted to its promotion. 
Tho mopo of this will bo os wido as possible— 
addressing tho general reader with information 
on Maanora end Customs, Arts, Mythology, 
Foasts, Festivals and Rites, Antiquities and 
Histo ,—in which overy ono, in any way con- 
nected vith the country, ought to feel an intel- 
Jigen uterest,—&nd,-nt tho same time, it is 
intended to boa medium of communication bo 
tween Archsologisis in tho East and tho West. 
Its Correspondence columns will afford ample 
opportuiity for the amicable discussion of many 
questions, on which moro information is yet re- 
quired before any fixed opinion can be formed, 
and for propounding Queries on oll matièra fairly 
within the domain of Oriental Resoarch. By 
prescnting its readers with abstracts ofthe most 
recent researchos of sapexs in India, Europe 
end Amores, nnd by ‘its translations from 
German, French, and other European languagos 
—it will make fally acocesible tothemany Native 


Scholars, unacquainted with these langunges, 
the latest results arrived nt by the greatest 
continental scholars, It will bo the aim of 
the Indiqn Antiquary to supplement the Jour- 
nals of the various Asinio Societies by direct- 
ing the attention of ite readers to the best 
articles in each, and supplying a variety of such 
articles, notes, and memoranda as never find 
their way to the pages of theso publications. 
Amoag the many subjects wo wish and hope 
to seo discussed, wo may enumerate—Architec- 
tiral‘and other Lithio remains—of the extent 
and variety of which, in Indio, the world is only 
beginning to form a vague ied. And ea at- 
tention has been spealally directed to this branch 
of late years, and Government has at last very 
properly responde to the domend for an Archso- 
logica! Surroy, wo may hope to ald it by the 
earty publication of all the information rospect- 
ing its progress and discoverics communicated 
tp us by its officers, and aid it by information 
respecting localities and remains as yet but 
imperfectly known. Then thoro arc old Native 
Engineering worka of no small intcrest—of which, 
scarcely one satisfeotory account of n single 
work has yet appeared in type. Local legends 
and Folklore, Proverbs nnd Bonga, are wubjeots 
at every cne’s door who can speak a vernacular 
tongue, and, besides their intrinsic interest, they 
often shed g most instructive light on the habits 
of thought of the people. When ready to go 
to press, we haro had the pleasure of receiving 
a eontzibation to this department that we feel 


sere ali car reauere will woloome with delight, - 
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Mr. Govers “ Folk-songs of Southern India 

not only an instructive book, it is probably 
without exception, the most interesting work 
relating to India and the social character of its 
people, that has appeared for years; and it shows 
what 8 petient worker may effect. 

Then the History, Ohronology and Genealo- 
gies of the many provinces, races, and royal 
families are all but exhanstless subjects. On tlie 
costumes ancient and modern; on implements 
of domestic use, husbandry, and war; on Sports 
and Pastimes; and on the Arts and Handicrafts, 
of India, volumes might be filled. The Ethnology 
of the various tribes and the connections of their 
„languages, &c., may well occupy many enguir- 
ers, Topography and Geography—ancient and 
modern,—are only beginning to attract attention, 
and ere susceptible of very axtensive elucidation. 
Our Indian Governments have at length taken up 
the compilation of Provincial Gazetteers ; but 
sach workscan at first be only approximately com- 
plete, and the compllers—howerer talented and 
energetio—cannot be expected to obtain the 
best possible information, in more than a ma- 
jority of cases. Here, again, our contributors 
may be of public service, by supplying our pages 
with articles ou points of local geography and 
history. 

Nmnismatology is another branch for which 
much remains to be done. There are ooinagea— 
Bah, Gupta, Baktrian, Hindu, and Mughal, of 
various ages and dynasties, that will amply re- 

` ward patient study, and respecting which we ox- 
pectto be aided with researches and coins to figure. 

Inscriptions abound in some districts more 
than in others, and if fac-sümiles are sent to tho 
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Indian Antiquary, we hope to find the means of 
publishing them for dccipherment and trans 
lation by those smong our correspondents best 
skilled in such studies. 

Then there are the subjects of Mythology and 
Religions—with their sects, rites and ceremonies ; 
Literature and Bibliography ; Philology and 
Grammar ; Astronomy ; Medicine ; Geology and 
Natural History,—which will all supply themes 
interesting to the scholar, the man of science, the 
politician, the educationist, the missionary, tho 
general reader and the tourist. 

We are gratified to find that so ready a res- 
ponse has been made by so many eminent scho- 
lars in India to our request for aid, and we hare 
tothank many others for voluntarily óffering 
very valuable contributions to our pages. We 
‘invite all our readers to aid us with their pens ; 
there is no country where fresh information of 
the most varied sort lies so near to every one's 
hand os in India ; and whoever tries to write, wo 
feel sure, will find the field widen and deepen 
in interest the oftener he makes the attempt to 
pat it into form for the intorest and instruction 
of others. | 

Finally, by inducing subscribers to join our 
ranks, and thereby obtaining for us the pecu- 
niary means of which, as yet, we necessarily stand 
in need, our readers and first supporters will 
enable us to accomplish the services at which 
we aim ; and no pains will be spared on our part 
in endeavouring to stimulate that literary spirit 
and power which very many of those who have 
first welcomed our proposals are known to pos- 
sesa, and which not afew are ready to exert for 
the instruction of all who will join us. 


zr JOHN BEAMES, 8.0.8., M.R.A.8. £c. BALASORE. 


ORIENTAL scholars in Europe, as a rule, devote 
their time and attention exclusively to Sanskrit 
and ita off-ahoots, Pali and the Prakrits, With 
the exception of the veteran Professor, M. Garein 
de Tassy, I know of none who have considered 
the Indian vernaculars of the medieval and 
modern periods worthy of their study, and even 
that eminent scholar's labours have been chiefly 
directed to Urdu, and other quite modern 
branches of the Hindi group of dialects. Manu- 
scripts of works by Hindi writers from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century are very rare, and those 
that exist sre seldom complete, On the occasion 


of my recent visit to England, I found that the 
British Museum contained none, the Bodleian 
had one bad manuscript of Ohand, (which was 
entered in the catalogue os n Sanskrit poem!) 
and the library of the Royal Asiztio Society had 
not more than half-a-dozen works of this class. 
I found only three or four imperfect copies of 
some of the latest and most common of these 
poets in the India Office library, and I beliere 
continental collections are entirely destitute of 
them, though Ihad no time during my shart 
stay in Paris to verify the fact. 

A wide field is then awaiting attention. Its 
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inter>st and importance for the student of com- 
perative philology will bo apparent, when I say 
that the modern Aryan group of languages has 
been developed from the Sanskrit, or rather 
fromthat old Aryan ureprocke, of which Sanskrit 
is uur only surviving typo, by precisely the samo 
processes ax those by which the Romance group 
in Europe has ovolved itself from the Latin. 
Wo ree in both groups exactly parallel develop- 
ments, marvollously synchronous, and procisely 
similar in point of structure. Bo also with the 
Gern.an group; readers of Grimm might alinost 
take his rules and the skeleton of his German 
Grammar, and fill up the details with examples 
- drawn from Hindi, Marathi, and other Indian 
langtages.. Inasmuch then, gs what we want, 
more ospecially in philology at present, i» an 
abwolnte parallclism of all developements in 
groups of languages of the same family, to 
cnable us to give to our science that mathemati- 
. cal precision which it is at present reproached 
with lacking, there can be few more important 
lines pf study for the enquirer to follow, than a 
"thorough elucidation of the principles of derve- 
lopment of the Aryan languages of Indie, The 
first requisite for this task is, that there should 
exist an accessible and trustworthy series of 
texts, As long os the Indian authors remain in 
manuscript, no real work can be done. We must 
hare Chand in print, just as readily procurable 
as Otfried or Notker, so that he may be analyzed 
and commeated npon, and tho lessons which his 
udo style teaches, as fully understood as those 
ofthe old and middle-German writers. 

It is generally supposed, that, to translate an 
old Hindi work, is as easy ns it is to translate a 
modern German or French novel. This ix a 
very grent mistake, and entails much wndoserr- 
od neglectand some little contempt, npon scholars 
who undertake thé task. I wish therefore, 
. Won» who has had occasion to spend many n 
weary hour over tho dark and mystic pagos of 
these knotty old poets, to bay a fow words with 
a view to putting the importance and difficulty of 
thes studios in n truer light, and winning some 
sympathy and rocpguiion for those who aro 
engaged in, what seems to them at present, a 
task of almost disheartening difficulty. 

The earliest Hindi poem extant, ns far as we 
know at present, is the great epic of Orayv 
Barrar, [Baroth] called the Prithiraja Résau, 
which was written nbout A.D. I300. and records 
tholo and oxploits of Prithirkjs of tho Chauhin 
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tribo of Hájputs, the last Hindu sovereign of 
Dehli. This is followed by a long string of writers 
of religious poetry, whose names are too well 
known to need repetition here, but whose works 
are, perhaps, not so familiar ns their names.* In 
spito of occasional dialectio differences, and al- 
though o gradual modernisation of style and 
yocabulary is discernible in them, these poets 
are ull of one typo es regards grammatical con- 
struction, and general characteristics, And this 
typo is about the most enigmatioal that can 
possibly be imagined. 

In the first place, as though peculiarities of 
grammar and syntax wore not enough fo be- 
wilder the student, a mechanical stumbling-block 
of tho gravest description meets him at the out- 
set. All the words in one line are written to- 
getlor without any break; thus— 

साकुनकलाकीडननिसार ॥ | 
Chand. 


नितनईसेजासिंगारबनाबै ॥ 
Kebir. . 
which is much as if one should write in one 
word, the line— 
Godlikeerectwithnativebonourclad, 
Milton. 

This is the universal custom in Indian manu- 
scripts of all ages, but in Sanskrit the practice 
canses no difficulty, because the inflexional ter- 
mination of the words themselves supply a 
guide to their proper division. 

In old Hindi, however, the inflexional termi- 
nations of nouns and verbs (a point to be noticed 
presently moro in detail) have almost entirely 
disappeared ; so, that, wo have frequently no clue 
at oll to hdp us in dividing the words, Take 
for instance the following lines from Chand :— 

छत्रंजामदैग॑घरागसुचयंम्रलिमरिआछादिता ॥ 

पारासरजोपुत्तविहासह || 

सिबपरसतसबसुषभयौ ॥ 

Tho above lines are not consecutive, but are taken 
at random, from different parta of the poem, It 
will be observed, that each one of thum admits 
of being divided in more than one way; as, for 
instance, the first from 2 hymn in praise of Baras- 
Yati. ° We may tako it thus— 
FÅ जा, md घरा &० 
“Whose is the umbrella, holder of the drum." 
(मगं for qur a common change), or we may 
perhaps more correctly divide— 
"A आ मद॑ Tq UT aay 
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* Whose is the umbrella, smelling of wine, bril- 
liant in wrath." The remaining pari of the 
line आरि भूरि आछादिता “ canopled with a 
cloud of bees,” is clear enough. 

If it be objected that the context and general 
sauso of the passage will generally decide which 
of several possible ways is the right one, T am 
constrained to reply, that these rhapeódical old 
authors are often so very vague that little help 
ean, in most instances, be obtained from the con- 
text, Their versos were, especially in the case 
of bards like Chand, meant to be sung, and the 
tone aud gestures of the singer were relied upon 
to express the meaning as much as, if not more 
than, the strict grammatical construction of the 
words, Ohand’s epic isin the main historical, 
though often extravagantly legendary and hyper- 
bolical. In his tamer some connected 
sense may be traced, but when he soars into 
religious or descriptive altitudes, one may say of 
him with Bassanio; “ Gratiano speaks an infinite 
deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere 
you find them, and when you haye them, they 
are not worth the search.” 

It is still worse when we come to purely re- 
ligious or quasi-philosophical poems like Kabtr's 
Rekhtas, where there is no regular narrative or 
chain of events to guide-us. In such casos the 
luckless translator founders in deep mire with no 
landmarks by which to direct his course 

The value of this Old Hindi literature consists, 
to my mind, almost entirely in the assistance it 
renders to philology: ivr purposes of philosophy, 
history, or anything else, itis notof much worth 

Beoondly, even if the task of dirkling the 
words rightly be at last achieved, tant bien qua 
mal; leaving only one or two doubtful places to 
be settled hereafter, the translator’s troubles 
hare after all only begun. The language of all 
bat the most modern of these poets is m a tran- 
sional stage. 

Sanskrit and the Prakrits are, as every one 
knows, purely inflexional languages, while the 
modern vernaculars aro all more or loss analytical. 
In the Indo-Aryan, as in the European cognate 
groupe, a time came when tho case and tense- 
endings ofthe old synihetical system had be- 
come so abraded and corrupted that they no 
longed gufficed to distinguish cloarly the relations 
between words in a sentence, Aftor a time a 
remedy was unconsciously found for this diffi- 


culty in the introduction of particles, pre- or 
post-positions, and atxiliariez, whose use consti- 
tutes the distingnishing characteristic of' the 
analytical stage. But between the decay of the 
old and the rise of the new system, there inter- 
Yenes a period of the greatest obscurity, and it 
is unfortunately just at this period, both in 
India and m Europe. that modern literature 
takes its rise, This period in Europe is occupied 
by the Trouvires and Troubadoure, of the tongues 
of Oil and Oc, by the Juglars of Spain, the 
Minnesangerof Germany and the like, and oceurs, 
historically, from tho twelfth to the fourteenth 
century. , In Germany, (where however the syn- 
thetical system never suffered so much decay as 
in’ other oóuntries,) tho rise to power of tho 
Swabian dynasty in the person of Konrad IIT, 
in 88 A. D. marks the commencement, s 
‘Walther von der Vogelweide (I220), the Nibe- 
lungenlied, end Wolfram von Eschilbach mark 
the xenith, and a host of minor writers the,de- 
cay of this brilliant period. Almost exactly 
contemporaneous with these writers, as alx 
with thenameless Juglars, who wrote the Romane 
of the Oid in Spain, nre our early Hindi poets, 
and their language is in the same transitional 
and undefined stage, as that of their Enropean 
oompeers. Jt is marked bye great scarcity, at 
times by a total absence, of what the Germans 
call Verbindungnürter, and by a general neglect, 
and capricious misuse of tense-endirgs in the 
verb and case-endings in the noun, It abounds 
with archaiams which are only to be rendered at 
all intelligible by the tedious process, impossible 
to all but experts in philology, of restoring them 
by reversing the order of phonetio corruption, and 
so tracing them back to some known Sanskrit word. 

But here occurs another difficulty. Sanskrit 
as a language, does not cover the whole ground 
of Aryan speech. Many old Aryan words re- 
mained in uso among the lower orders bat were 
norer admitted mto literary composition, either 
because they were stigmatixed as vulgar, or be- 
causo Brahmanieal literature, confined toreligion, 
philosophy pnd ritgal, had no need of them. The 
Hindi poets, however, receiving such words Pra- 
kritized by lapse of timo, from their fathers, 
make no scruple of using them, and if, as often 
happens, they aro no longer in uso in modern 
times, their meaning is cxcessively diffieuk of 
discovery, because neither tho anoient- Sanskrit 
nor the modern Ilindi afford-any cluo to their 

| origin or sense 


' To illustrate this point, I will hers give the 


' 
H 
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first few lines of Paradise Lost, first in Milton’s 
own words, and then in such a form of old Eng- 
lish ae shall bear the same relation to the real 
words as Ohand's style bears to modern Hindi, 
end I will then leaye the impartial reader to 
jadge of the difficulty of the task. 


I. Hilton's own words. 


Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brcught death into the world, and all our woe, 
Wh loss of Eden, till one greater Alan 
Beetoro us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse! do, 


2. TJ same, in “ Chandasqus” English. 


Sigswithhesvenliemuse. 
The reader may well ask -for en explanation 
of No 2. AlI havedone is to put Milton's 
lines indo eleventh-century English—the English- 
spoken at the time of Chand—and to make the 
resemblance to the ‘Ohandesque’ style still more 
complete, I have written all the words in one, 
and have inserted here and there a wordofa 
still older period, either from the old High 
German, or from the Mæso-Gothic of Ulfilas 
such ae “siggwith.” ‘The high German words 
represent those words in Chand which are deriv- 
ed from lost Aryan roots, and the Moso-Gothio 
pure Sanskrit tatsamags, such as nre to be found 
in his writings. I have inserted an e or an a here 
and there to imitate Ohand's habit of inserting 
stich vowels needlessly, and I have omitted them 
in one or two places where they ought to be 
found, just as he does, Kspeeially, to make an 
-exaot parallel, in nine ont of ten casos all in- 
flexions have been dispensed with, both in noun 
and verb, and I have used the rarest words- to be 
found in English works of that century, in pre- 


ference to the simpler and commoner. With 
this explanation, the ordinary English reader will 
heve, of course, no difficulty in deciphering my 
translation. If he should find any difficulty in 
this, a specimen from his own language, he will 
perhaps not be too ready to beliove in the easy 
and triflmg~nature of similar work in a foreign 
language like Hindi. 

In conclusion, to show that I havo not over- 
drawn the picture, I append a short oxtract from 
Chand in his own words, and a translation of the 
same into ordinary modern Hindi. The extract 
selocted is not by any means 80 difficult as some 
othera, the exact rendering of which I must con- 
fees to being still in doubt about, and which the 
Pandits and Bhíts have given up ns unintelli- 
gible long ngo. 

I. Chand's own words,— 


प्रयमभुजङ्गीसुधारीमहनं | जिनेनामेकमनेक॑कहरन॥ 
दुतीळब्भयंदेवर्तजीवतेसं | जिनैविश्वराष्यौनलीमेत्र- 

ae I 
चर्ववेदबंभहरिकीतिभांपी | जिनैघम्मसाधम्मसंसा- 


रसापी॥ 
2. Modert Hindi translationj— 


' पहले सुधारी हूई भुअंगी लिई आवे। जिसका 


एकही नाम अनेक प्रकार से कहा जावे। दुसरे 
लेने होगा देवता को जीवन के (uar निस 
ने रखा सब संसार को शेष पर बली ae के 
ART चारो बेद Š ब्राह्मणों ने tat AS 
को बोळा ॥ जिनके घर्मका स अधर्म संसार 
साखी है. ॥ 

Balasore, Deo. 2, 877, 


THE APABTAMBA SOTRA OF THE BLAOK YAJUR VEDA, 
AD THE OOMMENNTARIES &Q, BELONGING TO IT, 
sy A, 0, BURRELL, M.C.8., M.R.A.8. £e. 


THs nost important perhaps, though not the 
oldest of the Black Yajur Veda Sutras is the 
tne attributed to A’pastamba. The first 
three’ prasknas which describe the Darsha and 
Purnandsa sacrifices are not uncommon in 
Boutherm India, and there aren few manusatipts 
which contain fifteen or sixtean prasknas, but it 
is only after several years of search I have been 


able to find g complete manuscript, and to as- 
certain for certain thatthe whole work contains 
thirty prasknas. This manuscript belongs to a 
Brahman in the Tanjor district, and, as it is 
most likely unique, und there is, I fear, little 
chanco of his parting with it or even allowing 
a copy to be made, an account of the contents 
may be useful. Prasknas I—III describe the 
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Darshapürnamíása sacrifices, P.IV—VIL, the 
initiation agnyddheya and remaining hayir- 
27१] fia rites; P. IX contains tho prdyashchit 
+ta forthoseceremonies; P. X —X VI describe the 
Soma sacrifices&c.; P. XVIII, the Véjapeyao 
and Réjastya; P. XIX, the Sautrémeni, 
Kéíthakachiti, and Kdmyeghti; P. XX,the 
Ashvamedha and Purughamedha; P. XXI, 
the DvÉdashíáha and Mahávrata; P. XXII, 
the Utsarginám-ayana ; and P. XXIII, the 
Battréyana, In Prashna XXIV, there are three 
sections: the Paribhushdstira (translated by 
Professor MaxMiller in the German Oriental 
. Bociety’s Journal, IX.) the Pravarkhanda and 
the Hautraka. Prashnas XX V and X XVIcontain 
the mantras forthe grihya rites, and P. 
XXVII contains the Grihyatantra., Of this 
section Dr. Eggeling hasan edition in hand. Pra- 
shnas X XVIII ond XXIX oontainthe Dhar- 
mastitra which hes been edited by Dr. Bühler 
The last prashna contains the Shulva sutra. 

The manuscript described is of the early part 
of the last century, and is in the grantha charac- 
ter, 

To these thirty praskna may be added two 
more which treat of the Pitrimedha &o. and 
nearly agree with parts of the Hiranyakeshj 
(Prashnas. X X VIII and X XIX) and Bh árad- 
víjaBütra, In Ohaundappa’s commentary on 
the A'pastamba Sütra they are not mentioned, 
though in his introduction he givea the order of 
the chapters as described above, nnd expressly 
states that the work contains thirty sections. 

There are several conimentaries on the 898 8- 
tamba Bitra. Rudradatta was one of the 
carliest who attempted to explain this huge work 
but there is every reason to believe that he only 
finished fifteen prasknas. Kapardiswimin 
and Durvasvámin most probably commented 


on the first twenty-four prashnas, and Kdsika 
Réma has annotated the work of the last. 
Guruderasydmin is also said to have written 
on ‘this sútra (v. MaxMüller As, Boo, Jour, 
p. 880 note), but I have not seen his: work. 
In the fourteenth century Ohaundapp&: wrote 
a very diffusive commentary, but I have only 
seen the first three sections. There is'also a 
commentary by A hobalawhich appears to be of 
the seventeenth century, Haradptte Mishra 
explained the X XVth, XXVIth, XXVIIIth, 
and X XIXth, sections, and on the last two there 
scems to have been another commentary, as there 
is a quotation from such g work in the Smriti~ 
chandriké&, which I cannot find in any copy of 
Haradatta’s commentary accessible to me, 
There is a comment on P. XXVII by Darsha. 
nérya or Sudershandrya, On praskna X X X 
there are comments by Karavindasyémin, 
Kapardasyémin, and Bundararája. As 
I have several good manuscripts of all. those 
works, I hope sometime to bring out an edition 
and translation of this interesting section which 
I have long hed nearly ready. Very useful for 
the understanding of the 8 hrauta and Gyihya 
(tantra) parts are the two prayoga by Téle-- 
vpintanivísià. The whole of these may, 
I believe be found, but in fragments, and 
generally very incorrectly copied: Few Brah- 
mens care to get more of the work than they 
require for the time, and very few ‘ahrotriyas ato 
grammiarians, or well acquainted with modern 
Banskyit. As there is very little chance that 
it will be ever possible to bring out an edition 
of the whole of this immense sitra, it is satis- 
factory to be able to add that it does not appear 
io differ materially from the Kétydyana 
Bütra edited by Dr. Weber. 
Taajor, Nov. 87].. 


A LEGEND OF SERPENT WORSHIP. 
Yxox BHAUNAGAR IN KÁTHIKWÁD. 


THERE was once a king who had seven wired, 
of whom six wero favourbd but one was disliked 
by him. No member of her father’s family 
being alive, she was obliged to take such food 
ns was given her by her mother-in-law and 
derán? jehánt.* This poor creature was contont 
to take the rofu«o of the food left by the other 
members of the family. One day when all the 





others cooked and ate EAsr (rice boiled in; milk) 
she longed to have some of it, but ales! whence 
could she hope to obtain it ? She took all the 
cooking pots, which were given her to wash, to 
the river, and scraping out what’ adhered to 
their sides, she collected it all into one pot and 
then went to bathe. Meanwhile a Ndgan 
(female snake) coming out of its náfadd (or 


* The} ounger biother's rife is derdai to an elder brothers wife,—rho, in tuin, is jetadar to the former. 
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burrow) close by the river, ate up all that was 
in the pot, and entermg her hole sat there re- 
Bolvec to bite the woman if she should curse 
her, but not otherwise. The woman returned 
to the spot, and finding the pot empty exclaimed 
“ Maz the stomach of the eater be cooled!” 
Hearing these words the Wagun coming out of 
her hole said “ Well done! Inow regard you 
as my daughter, and as you are pregnant at 
present, go and inform the members of your 
family to perform the Shrimant (pregnancy) 
ceremonies, and tell them that the moho- 
sdld* and pehrdmanit presents will be sent from 
your parents’ house. The kanbotari (the letter 
inviting the guests to the festive meeting) you 
should tie to this A'badá tree near the ráfada." 
Hear ng these words she returned and spoke as 
she had been told, asking the members of the 
family to write EanEotaris to her brothers that 
ghe might gend them to them, At these words 
they were all surprised and began to laugh at 
her; but at length they wrote a kankotari and 
gave it to her. This ghe took and tied to the 
42०४६ tree. Next day the young of the Ndgax 
asruning human form, came to the village attend- 
ed with music. An escort from the king went 
out to receive them; and they gave large pekrii- 
mani to their adopted sister, and to other mem- 
bers of her father-in-law’s family; while their 
sister had previously arranged to have two 
earthen pots (kuadan) filled with milk and placed 
in a zoom for them to drink, Next day they 
took their sister home with them to be confin- 
ed. When she reached the burrow the sake 


who ‘was sitting outside took her in. At first she 


was much afraid, but when she found that there 
were large drawing-rooms and halls inside, she 
was delighted. There she gave birth to her.child 
and yas well treated during the month-and-half. 
Afterwards the time for the Nágas to bear young 
arrivad, and the lady was told to hold g lamp 
beside her. This she did, but was rather frighten- 
ed, co that her hand shook a little, and the 





consequence was that the Ndgan as usual 
devoured her offspring except two which were 
left half eaten, whence they were called 
Khdndid and Bándid. The Nagán after this 
gave the queen presents of gold toys, and many 
other things to carry to her house, and said to 
her, “ here ıs your father sitting, put your hand 
into his mouth": she was petrifled with fear, 
but at length thrust her left and half her right 
arm into his month, when both her arms 
were covered with gold chudá (bangles). Now 
Kándiá and Bandid asked their mother to bite 
her who called them by such names, but they 
were refused, "The queen then returned to her 
father-in-lew’s house, where she was greatly 
honoured because of her wealth. One day, 
however, her mother-in-law, seeing her send for 
milk from the bazar for her baby, said taunt- 
ingly—“ Why don't you get cows from your 
parents house.” Hearing this she went 
to the A’kadd-tree and began to ory. She 
was heard by the Ndgax who came out and 
asked her what was the matter with her 
that she wept. She: related what has been 
stated, and the Vdgay said “ go home and get 
&lergeyard made and it shall be filled with 
cows and buffaloes.” This excited the envy of 
the snake brothers KAámdió and Bdndid, and 
they resolved to lie im wait, the one in the 
paniera (where the water-vessels stand) and the 
other in the kitchen, that they might bite her 
as she passed. Now it happened as she went to 
fill &kalekya with water that she struck her 
foot against the door step, when she exclaimed 
“may my KAdnd&d and Bándió be safe and 
sound?—they who are brothers to her who 
has no brothers,’ She again repeated the 
same words in the kitchen, Ai, this the 
brothers were greatly pleased with her, and 
next day they gare her many presents and 
iook their way home, and the queen passed 
the rest of her life in happiness and enjoy- 
ment. | J.B. 


MANNERS AND OUSTOMS OF THE DARDS. 
[Being part of Dr. Leitner’s forthcoming work—Part III. of “ Dardistan." ]. 
(4.)}—AMUBEMENTS. 


Tax Ohaughan Basi, or Hockey-on-horseback 
so pcpular everywhere north of Kashmir, and 
whio is called Polo by the Baltis and Ladakis, 
who both play it to perfection and in a manner 
whioa I shall dearibe elsewhere, is also well known 


x Presents from the wife's father for her child. 





to the Ghilgiti and Astori sub-divisions ofthe 
Shina people. On great general holydays as 
well as on any special occasion of rejoicing, 
the people meet on those grounds, which 
are mostly near the larger villages, and pursue 


T From the wife's father to her husband and his famly, 
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the game with great excitement.and at the 
risk of casualties, The first day I was 
` ni Astor, I had the greatest difficuity in restor- 
ing to his senses a youth of the name of Rustem 
Ali who, like a famous player of the same name 
at Mardo, was passionately fond of the game, 
and had been thrown from his horse, The place 
of meeting near Astor is called the 'Idguh. 
The game is called Tors in Astor, and the 
grounds.for playing it are called BHAzARAX, At 
Ghilgit the gamo is called Burta, and the place 
Bnawanax, The latter names are eridenily of 
Tibetan origin. 

The people are also very fond of target prao- 
tice, shooting with bows, which they use dex- 
terously, but in which they do not éxcel the 
people of Nagyr and Hunza. Game is much 
stalked during the winter. At Astor any game 
shot on the three principal hille—T7shhamd, 
a high hill opposite the fort, Demídeldén and 
Tehdlokoli—belongs to the Nawáb of Astor 
(the sportsman receiving only the head, legs 
anda haunch) or to his representivo, now the 
Tahsildar Munshi Rosi Khan. At Ghilgit 
everybody claims what he may have shot, but 
it is customary for the Nawáb to receive some 
share of it. Mon are especially appointed to 
watch and track game, and when they discover 
their whereabouts notico is sent to the villages 
from whieh parties issue, accompanied by musi- 
cians, and surround the game. Early in the 
morning, when the “ Lohe” dawns, tho musicians 
begin to play and & great noise is made, which 
frightens the game into the several directions 
where the sportsmen are placed. 

The guns are matchlocks and are called in 
Ghilgiti turmak ond in Astor turak, At 
Ghilgit they manufacture the guns themselves or 
receive them from Badakhshan. The balls hare 
only a slight coating of lead, the inside generally 
being a little stone. The people of Hanza and 
Nagyr invariably placé their guns on. little 
wooden pegs, which are permanently fixed to the 
gun and are called dugasa The guns are 
much lighter than those manufactured elsewhere, 
much shorter, and carry much smaller bullets 
than the matehlock of the Mahíríja's troops, 
They carry very much farther than any native 
Indian gun, and are fired with almost unnerrmg 
accuracy. For “small shot’ little stones of any 
shape —the longest nnd oval ones being preferr- 


a “Ponder” is called Jebat, in Astort, and tn SE Bilen; 
whith is in both dinleeta, also the word used for 
„Itis made of sulphur, saltpetre and coal. Bulphur = 
dantril.Balpstie = skèr in Astori, and shore In Ghilgitl Coal = 
lari The general proportion of the composition ia, as my in- 








ed—are used. There is one Kind of stone espe- 
cially which is much used for that purpose ; 
it is called “ Balásh Batt,” which is found 
in Hanza, Nagyr, Skardo, and near the De 
mideldem hill already noticed, at 8 village call- 
ed Pareshinghi near Astor, It is à very 
soft stone, and large cooking utensils are cut 
out from it, whence the name, ४ 3 
kettle, “batt” stone —“ Balósh Batti”. The 
stone is out out with g chisel and hammer ; the 
former is called * G&tt” in Astori and “ Gukk," 
in Ghilghiti; the hammer “tod” and “tot 
ahting,” and in Ghilgiti “ samdenn," The gun- 
powder is manufactured by the people them- 
selves,* 

The people also play at backgammon,’ [call- 
ed in Astori Patskíis, and Takk in Ghilgiti,] with 
dice [called in Astori and also in Ghilgiti 
dall.] 

Fighting with iron wristbands is confined to 
the Ohildsi women, who bring them over their 
fists, which they are said to use with effect. 

The people are also fond of wrestling, of bnt- 
ting each other whilst hopping &o.* 

To play the Jew's harp is considered merito- 
rious, as King David played it. All other music 
good Musalmans are bid to avoid. 

The “ Bitara” [the Eastern Guitar] is said to 
be much played in Yassen, the people of which 
country, as well as of Hunsa and Nagyr 
excel in dancing, singing snd playing. After 
them comé the Ghilgitis, then the Astoris, 
Ohilasis £0., &c. The people of Nagyr are a 
comparatively mild race. They carry on gold- 
washing, Which is constantly interrupted by 
kidnapping parties from the opposite Hanza, 
The language of Nagyr and Yassen ig the 
Non-Aryan Khajuná, and no affinity between 
that language and any other has yet been traced, 
The Nagyris are mostly Shiahs, They are short 
and stout, and fairer than the people of Hunze 
[the Kunjutis] who are described as í tall 
skeletons,” and are desperate robbers, | The 
Nagyris understand Tibetan, Persian and Hindu- 
stani. Badakhshan merchants are the only, ones 
who oan travel with perfect safety though 
Yaseen, Ohitral and Hunza. 

Dances fall into two main Divisions : slow 
or “ Báti Harip"-— Slow Instrument, and quick 
* Danni Harip,” — Quick Instrument. The 
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Yassen, Nagyr and Hunza people dance quickest; 
then come the Ghilgitis; then the Astoris; 
then. the Baltis, and slowest of all are the 
Ladskis, 

When all join in the dance, cheer or sing with 
gesticulations, the dance or recitative is called 
* thapnatt” in Ghilgiti, and “ burró" in Astori. 

When there is a solo dance itis called “ nátt” 
in Ghilgiti, and “ nott" m Astori.  Cheering is 
calle] “ halamnah” in Ghilgiti, and “ halamtsh” 
in Astori. Olapping of hands is called “ tza.” 
Cries of “ Yu, Yu des; tza thes, Hiú Hit dea; 
Halamüsh theá ; shabish” accompany the perfor- 
mances, 

There are several kinds of Dances. The Pro- 
sulki nats is danced by ten or twelve people 
ranging themselves behind the bride as soon as 
she reaches the bridegroom’s house. This cus- 
tom is observed at Astot. In this dance men 
swing about sticks, or whatever they may happen 
to hold in their hands. 

The Burd natt is a dance performed on the Nao 
holyday, in which both men and women engage— 
the women forming a ring round the central group 
of dancers, which is composed of men, This 
dancs is called T'appzats st Ghilgit In Dareyl 
there is a dance in which the dancers wield 
swords and engage ins mimic fight. This dance 
the Ghilgitis and Astoris call the Darelá nate, but 
what it is called by the Dareylis themselyes I do 
not Enow, . ; 

Tke mantle dance is called Goja nat. In this 
popular dance the dancer throws his cloth over 
his extended arm, 

When I sent a man round with a drum in- 
viting all the Dards that werg io bo found at 
Ghilzit toa festival, a large number of men ap- 
peared, much to the surprizo of the invading 
Dogras, who thought that they had run to the 
hills, A few shoep were roasted for their bene- 
fit; broad and fruit were also given them, and 
wher I thought they were getting into good 
humeur I proposed that they should sing. 
Mnsicians had been procured with great diffi- 
culty, and after some demur, the Ghilgitis sang 
and danced. At first, only one at a time danced, 
takirg his sleeve well over his arm so as to lat 
it fal over, and then moving it up and down 
according to the cadence of the musio. The 
movements were, at first, slow, one hand hang- 
ing down, the other being extended with a 
commanding gesture. The left foot appeared 
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to be principally engaged in moving or rather 
jerking the body forward. Ali sorts of pas 
ssuls were danced; sometimes a rude imita- 
tion of the Indian Néchh; the by-standera 
clapping their hands and crying out “ Bha- 
básh;" one man, a sort of Munster of Cere- 
monies, used to run in and out amongst them, 
brandishing & stick, with which, in spite of his 
very violent gestures, he only lightly touched tho 
bystanders, and exciting them to cheering by 
repeated calls, which therest then took up of 
“ Hid, Hii" The most extraordinary dance, 
however, was when about twelve men arose to 
danoe, of whom six went on one side and six on 
the other. Both sides then, moving forward, 
jerked out their arms po as to look as if they had 
all crossed swords, then receded and let their 
arms drop. This wasa war dance, and I was 
told that properly it onght to have been danced 
with swords, which however, out of suspicion of 
‘the Dogras, did not seem to be forthooming. 
They then formed a circle, again separated, the- 
movements becoming more and more violent till 
almost all the bystanders joined in the dance, 
shouting like fiends and literally kicking up a 
frightfol amount of dust, which, after I had 
nearly become choked with it, compelled me to 
retire.* Imay also notice that before a song is 
sung therythm and melody of it are given in 
“ solo" by some one, for instance,— 
Dank dang dant díngdà 
nAdafg dant, do, &0,, ¢. 
()—BEVERAGERB, 

Beer.—Vine corn (about five or six seers in 
weight) is put into a kettle with water and boil- 
ed til it gets soft, but not pulpy. It is than 
strained through a cloth, and the grain retained 
and put into a vessel. Then it is mixed witha 
drug thst comes from Ladak which is called 
“ Papps,” and has a salty taste, but in my opinion 
is nothing more than hardened dough with which 
some kind of drug is mired. Tt is ncoossary that 
“ the marks of four fingers" be imprer wd upon 
the “ Papps.” Tho mark of “four fingers” make 
one stick, ‘ two fingers’ mark half s~atick, and so 
forth. This is scraped and mixed with the 
corn. The whole is then put into ancarthen. 
jer witha narrow neck, after it has receiv- 
ed an infusion of an amount of water 
equal to the Proportion of corn. The je is 
put out into the san—if summer—for twelve 
days, or under the fireplace if in winter— 


py. 4 and anes This scene were giron in the Titustraied London News of the I%h Fobeusry WN, under tho 
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(where a seperate vault is made for it) for 
the same period. The orifice is almost hermeti- 
cally closed with askin. After twelve days the 
jar is opened and contains a drink possessing 
intoxicating qualities. The first infusion is much 
prixed, but the corn receives a second and some- 
times even a third supply of water, to be put 
out again in a similar manner and to provide a 
kind of Beer for the consumer. This Beer is 
called “ Mô.” and is much drunk by the Astoris 
and Ohilasis—(the latter are rather stricter Mus- 
sulmans than the other Shina people,) After 
all strength hes been taken out of the oorn 
it is given away as food to sheep, &0., which they 
find exceedingly nourishing. 

Wins.*—The Ghilgitis are great wino-drinkers, 
though not so much so as the people of Hunss. 
In Nagyr little wine is made. The mode of 
preparation of the wine isa simple one. The 
grapes are stamped out by a man who, for- 
tunately before entering into the wine press, 
washes his feet and hands, The juice flows 
into another reservoir, which is first well laid 
round with stones, over which g cament is put of 
chalk mixed with sheep-fat which is previously 
heated. The juice is kept in this reservoir ; the 
top is closed, cement being put round the sides, 
and only in the middle an opening is made over 
which a loose stone is placed. After two or 
three months the reservoir is opened, and the 
wine is used at meals and festivals, In Dareyl 
(and notin Ghilgit, as was told to Vigne,) the 
custom is to sit round the grave of the deceased 
and eat grapes, nuts, and Tshilgésas (edible 
pine) In Astor (and in Ohflig ?) the custom 
is to put & number of Ghi (clarified butter) 
cakes before the Mulla, (when the earth has been 
put on the deceased) who, after reading 
prayers over them, distributes them to the 
company who are standing round with their 
caps on, In Ghilgii, three days after the burial, 
bread is generally distributed to the friends and 
acquaintances of the deceased. To return to 
the wine presses, it is to be noticed that no one 
ever interferes with the store of another. I 
passed several of them on myroad from Oha- 
kerkot onward, but they appeared to have bean 
destroyed. This brings me to , another custom 
which all the Dards seam to have of burying pro- 
visions of every kind in cellars that are scooped 
out in the mountains or near their houses, and of 
which they alone have any knowledge. The 


"^ Wine ७ called tn Ghilgit by the smo name as beer R ly the ikai wn“ MUS Oe ‘Wine is called in Ghilgtt 
Teservoir into which fs flows Ah * Móe Bán," 
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Mahírája's troops when invading Ghilgit often 
suffered severely from want of food, when, un- 
known to them, large stores of grain of every 
kind,—butter, ghi, &o., were buried close to them. 
The Ghilgitis and other so-called rebels, generally, 
were well off, knowing where to go for food. 
Even in subject Astor, it is the custom to lay up 
provisions in this manner. On the day of birth 
of any one in that country, it is the custom .to 
bury 8 stock of provisions, which are opened on 
the day of betrothal of the young man and distri- 
buted. The ghi, which by that time turns fright- 
fully sour and (to our taste) unpalatable, and tho 
colour of which is red, is esteemed a great de- 
licacy, and is said to bring much luck. 

The chalk used'for cementing the stones is 
called “ San batt.” Grapes are called “ Jach,” 
and are said, together with wine, to have been 
the principal food of Ghazanfar, the Raja of 
Hunsa, of whom it is reported that when he 


‘heard of the arrival of the first European in 


Astor (probably Vigne) he fled to a fort called 
Gojal and shut himself up in it with his 
flocks, family and retainers, Hoe hed been told 
that the European was a great sorcertr, who 
carried an army with him m his trunks, and who 
had serpents at his command that stretched 
themselves over any river m his way to afford 
hime passage. I found this reputation of Euro- 
pean sorcery of great use, and the wild moun- 
tain oars looked with respect and awe on a little 
box which I carried with me, and which contained 
some pictures of clowns and soldiers belonging 
to a small magic lantern. The Ghilgitis consider 
the use of wine as unlawful; probably it is not 
very long since they have become 80 religious 
and drink it with remorse, My Ghilgitis told mo 
that the Muyulli—4 sect living in Hunza, Gojal, 
Yassen and Punya—oonsidered the use of wine 
with prayers to be rather meritorious than other- 
wise, A drunkard is called “ Mato,” 
(c.}—BIRTH OBREMONIES, 

As soon as a child is bom, the father or the 
Mulls repeat the“ bing” in his oar“ Allah 
Akbar” (which an Astori, of the name of Mirza 
Khan, said was never again repeated in one’s 
life!). Three days. after the reading of the 
“ bing” or “ namás" in Ghilgit, and seven days 
after that ceremony in Astor, a large company 
aseambles, when the father or grand-father 
of the newborn child gives him a name, or 
the Mulla fixes on ® name by patting his 
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hand on some word in the Koran which 
mary serve the purpose, or by getting some- 
- body else to fix his hand at random on 
& passage or word in the Koran. Men and 
women assemble at that meeting. There ap- 
pecrs to beno purdah whatsoever in Dardu land, 
anu the women are remarkably chaste, The 
little imitation of purdak amongst the Ranis of 
GHigit was a mere fashion imported from, else- 
where. Till the child receives a name the 
woman is declared impure for the seven days 
previous to the ceremony. In Ghilgit twenty- 
seven days are allowed to elapse till the woman is 
deslared pure. Then the bed and clothes are washed 
anj the woman is restored to the company of her 
husband and the visits of her friends, 

Men and women eat together everywhere in 
Darduland. In Astor, raw milk alone cannot be 
drank together with a woman, unless thereby it is 
in-ended that she should bea sister by faith, and 
come within the prohibited degrees of relationship. 
When men drink of thesame raw milk they there- 
by swear each other eternal friendship. In 
Gailgit this custom does not exist, but it will at 
orce be perceived that much of what has been 
noted above belongs to Musalman custom ge- 
neraly. When a son is born great rejoicings 
tcke place, and in Ghilgit ommaket isflred off 
by the father whilst the “ bâng” is being read, 

(4.— MARRIAGE. 

In Ghilgit marriage appears to be amore simplo 
caremony than in Ohilás and Astor. The father 
02 the boy goes to the father of the girl and pre- 
smts him with a knife about lj foot long, 4 
yards of cloth, and a pumpkin filled with wine. 
H the father gocepta the present the betrothal is 
arranged. It is generally the fashion that after 
tae betrothal, which is named Shdir qatar twiye, 
baht piye, i.e. “4 yards of cloth nnd a knifo ho 
Fas given, the pumpkin he has drunk,” the 
marriage takes place. A betrothal is inviolable, 
d is only dissolved by death as far ns the 
woman is concerned. The young man is nt liberty 
$o dissolve the contract. When the marringo 
Cay arrives, the men and women who aro 
scquaintéd with the parties range themselvos 
in rows atthe house of the bride, thebridegroom, 
ith her at his left, sitting together at the end 
of the row. The Mula then reads the prayers, 
she ceremony is completed, and playing, dancing 
and drinking begin. Tt is considered the proper 
ihing fer the bridegroom's father, if he belongs 
žo the true Bhin race, to pay 2 tolas of gold of 
the value [at Ghilgit] of 5 Rupees Nanaksha- 


hi, (I0 annas each), to the bride's father, who, , 
however, generally returns it with the bride, in 
kind—dresses, ornaments, &c., &c. The 2 tolas 
&re not always, or even generally taken in gold, 
but oftener inkind—olothes, provisions and orna- 
ments, At Astor the ceremony seems to bea 
little more complicated. There the arrangements 
are managed by third parties,—an agent being 
appointed on either side, The father of the 
young man sends a present of a needle and three 
real (red) “ mings” called“ lüjum" in Chilis, 
whioh, if accepted, establishes the betrothal of 
the parties. Then the father of the bride de- 
mands pro formá l2 tolas, which in Astor and 
Ohilás are worth 24 Rupees of the value of ten 
annas each. 

All real Shin people must pay this dowry 
for their wives in money, provisions, or in the 
clothes which the bride’s father may require. 
The marriage takes place when the girl reaches 
puberty, or perhaps rather the age whon 
she is considered fit to bo married. It may 
be mentioned here in general terms that 
those features inthe ceremony which remind 
one of Indian customs are undoubtedly of 
Indian origin, introduced into the country since 
the occupation of Astor by the Maharaja's 
troops. Ghilgit, which is further off, is less sub- 
ject to such influences, ond whatever it may 
have of civilixation is indigenous, or more so 
than is the case at Astor, the roughness of whose 
manners is truly Ohilfisi, whilst its apparent re- 
finement in some things is a foreign importation. 
When the marriage ceremony commences tho 
young man, accompanied by twelve of his friends 
and by musicians, sits in front of the girl’s house. 
The mother of the. girl brings out bread and 
ghi-cakes on plates, which she places before the 
bridegroom, round whom she goes three times 
caressing him and finally kissing his hand. The 
bridegroom then sends her back with a present 
of a fow rupees or tolas in the emptied plates, 
Then, after some time, os the evening draws on, 
the agent of the father of the boy sends to say 
that it is timo thet the ceremory should com- 
mence. The mother of tho bride then stands in 
the door-way of her house with nfow other plate- 
fuls of cakes and bread, and the young man 
accompanied by his bridesman (“ Shunérr” in 
Astori and “ Shamaderr” in Ghilgiti,) enters 
the house, At his approach the girl, who also 
has her particular friend, tho “Shaneroy” in 
Astori, and “Shamaderoy” in Ghilgiti, rises, 
The boy is seated atherright, but both in Astor 
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and in Ghilgit, it is considered indecent for the 
boy to turn round andlook at her. Then g par- 
ticular friend, the “ Dharm-bhai"* ofthe girl's 
brother asks her if sho consents to the marriage. 
In receiving or imagining an affirmative he-tarns 
round to the Mulla, who, after asking three 
times whether he, sho, and the bridegroom, as 
well as all present are satisfled, reads the prayers 
and completes the ceremonial. Then some 
rice boiled in milk is brought in, of which the 
boy and the girl take a spoonful, They do not 
retire the first night, but grace the company 
with their presence, The people assembled then 
amuse themselves by hearing the musicians, 
eating, &oc., &o, 

It appears to be the custom that a person 
lenves an entertainment whenever he likes, 
which is generally the case afterhe has eaten 
enough. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the 
sexes are secluded from each other in Lardistan, 
Young people have continual opportunities of 
meeting each other in the flelds, at their work, or 
at festive gatherings. Lore declarations often 
take place on these occasions, but if any evil 
intention is perceived the seducer of a girl is 
punished by this savage but virtuous race with 
death. The Dards know and speak of the exist- 
enoe of “ pure love," ^ pik &shiqi" Their love 
songs show eufficiently that they are capable of 
& deeper, than mere sexual feeling. No objec- 
tion to lawful love terminating in matrimony is 
ever made, unless the girl or the boy is of a lower 
caste. In Ghilgit, however, the girl may be of 
8 lower caste than the bridegroom. In Astor 
it appears that & young man, whose perents— 
to whom he must mention his desire for marry- 
ing any particular person—refuse to intercede 
often attains his point by threatening to livein 
the family of the bride and become an adopted 
son, A Shin of true race at Astor may live 
in concubinage with a girl of lower caste, but 
the relatives of the girl, if they discover the in- 
trigue, revenge the insult by murdering the para- 
mour, who, hówrever, does not lose caste by the 
alliance. 

The bridegroom dances as well as his twelve 
companions, The girl ought not to be older 


than I5 years; but at twelve girls aro generally 
engaged.t 

The Balti custom of having merely a claim to 
dowry on the part of the woman—the proseou 
tion of which claim go often depends on her sa- 
tisfaction with her husband, or the rapacity of 
her relatives—in spite of the intercourse of 
the Baltis with the Shin people, is never observed 
by the latter—not even by the Shin colonists 
of little Tibet, who are called “ Brokhpé" , 

When the bridegroom has to go for his bride 
to a distant village, he is furnished with a bow. 
On arriving at his native place, he crosses the 
breast of his bride with an arrow, and then 
shoots it off. He generally shoots three arrows 
off in the direction of his home. 

At Astor the custom is sometimes to fire guns 
ss & sign of rejoicing. This is not dono''at 
Ghilgit. Wet 

When the bridegroom on the second day 
fetches his bride to his own home, the girl. is 
crying with the women of her household, and the 
young man catches hold of her dress in front (at 
Ghilgit by the hand) and leads her to the door 
If the girl cannot get over embracing her poople 
and crying with them quickly, the twelve men 
who have come along with the bridegroom (who 
in Astori are called Ailals, bridegrooms, and 
garon in Ghilgiti) sing the following song :— 


INVITATION TO THE BRIDE. 
Nikdetali qudray kumini ("astati" ie added to the fem. Imp). 


(C balamile" in Ghilgit!).” + 


mdlayn guiifo, 
Come out (from) thy father’s tent. 
Nikaah he karanihd, 
Come out why delayest thou, 
Kero thorn — bara. 
Do not weep  waterfal's fairy. 


Ni ro jaro 

Do not weep | brethren's balo Yed, 

Niro ty Tig boje. 

Do not weep | thy colour will go. 
skidati, 


Do not weap! thy colour will go, 
TRAMALATION, 
Ooms cut, O daughter of the hawk, 


Come out, why dost thou delay ? 
Come forth from thy father's tent, 


* The “ brother tn the faith” with whom raw milk has been drunk, vide pags 


Betrothal, = bull = in Ghügiti, Soal— stori 
Bridegroom, = hileieo, -hilileo. ra 


| Dowry, 


s men = 


shed), b" 


the grain, ghi and sheep that may accompany the betrothal-present is called by the Astóris " sakiro, 


Husband, = bario, Gh, baréyo, Asbri 


| Wits, 


= Greyn,Gh, griyo, Astori, i 


Wedding dinner ® gardy tiki” in Ghügiti, “Kajjiyn bai kyss,” ín Astori (D) [" takki" is bread, “bai” is a chippedl, kyas = food] 
t The Turks say “a giriaf # years of age should be either married or buried.’ 
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Corse ous and do not delay. 

Weep nat | O fairy of the waterfall ! 

‘Woop n thy colour will fade; 

‘Weep not! thon art the beloved of us all who are thy brethren, 
Weep n> | thy colour will fada. 

Oh wees not! thon beloved of fathers, [or " thy father's daring." 
Tor if thou weapest, thy face will grow pals. 

Than the young man catches hold of her dress, 
or in Ghilgit of her arm, puts her on horseback, 
and rides off with her, heedless ofher tears and 
of thcse of her companions, 

(«)—FUNERALS. 

Funerals are conducted in g very simple man- 
ner. The custom ofeating grapes at funerals I 
have already touched upon in my allusion to 
Dares] in the chapter on “ Wine.” Three days 
after the funeral, bread is commonly distributed 
together with ghi, &o., to people m general, 
whioa is called ^ Nash!” by the Astoris, ond 
* Kkatm” by the Ghilgitis. When a person is 
dend the Mulls, assisted generally by a neer 
friend of the deceased, wnshes the body which 
is than placed in a shroud. Women assemble, 
weep, and relate the virtues of the deceased. 
The body is conveyed to the grave the very day 
of tha decease. In Astor there is something m 
tho chape of a bier for conveying thedead. At 
Ghilzit two poles, across which little bits of wood 
are placed sideways and then fastened,serve the 
same purpose, The persons who carry the body 
thins it a meritorious act. The women accom- 
pany the body for some fifty yards and then 
retum to the-house to weep. The body is then 
placed in the earth, which has been dug up to 
admit of its interment, Sometimes the grave is 
& proka one, and a kind of small vault is made 
over it with pieces of wood closely jammed toge- 
ther. A Ptr or samt receives a hewn stone, 
standing as a sign-post from the tomb. I hare 
meer no inscriptions anywhere. I do not believe 
there are any in the whole of Dardistan proper. 
The tomb of one of their famous saints at 
Ghigit has none. I have heard people there say 
thas he was killed at that place in order to provide 
the country with a shrine My Ghilgiti, who, 
like all his countrymen, was very patriotic, de- 
nied it, but I heard it at Ghilgit from several 
persons, among whom was oneof the descendants 
of the saint. Asthe saint was a Kashmiri, the 
veracity of his descendent may, however, justly 
be doubted. To return to the funeral. The 
body is conveyed to the cometery, which is gener- 
ally at some distanco from the village, accom- 
paried by friends, When they reach the spot the 
Mulla reads the prayers stending—aos in tho 
‘ denzzá'—any sgenuflexion, ‘ruku,’ and pro- 


stration are of course, inndmissible, After tho 
body has been interred the Mulla recites the 
Fatiha; or opening prayer of the Koran, all the 
people standing up and holding out their hands as 
if they werereading a book. The Mulla prays 
that the deceased may be preserved from the fire 
of hell as he was a good man, &o- Then after 
8 short benediction the people separate, For 
three days at Ghilgit, and seven days at Astor, 
the near relatives of the deceased do not eat 
meat. After that period the grave is again 
visited by the deceased's friends, who, on reach- 
ing the grave, eat some ghi and bread, offer 
up prayers, and, on réturning, slaughter a sheep, 
whose kidney is roasted and divided into small bits 
amongst those present. Bread is distributed 
amongst those present, and a little feast is in- 
dulged in, in memory of the deceased. Idoubt, 
however, whether the Ghilgitis are very exact 
in their religious exercises, The mention of 
death was always received with shouts of langhter 
by them, and oneof them told me thata dead 
person deserved only to be kicked. He possibly 
only joked, and there can be little doubt that 
the Ghilgit people are not very communicative 
about their better feelings, It would be ridiculous 
however, to deny them the possession of natural 
feelings, although I certainly believe that they 
are not over-burdened with them. In Astor the 
influence of Kashmir has made the people attend 
a little more to the ceremonies of the Musalman 
religion, 

In Ohilís rigour is observed in the mainte- 
nance of religious practices, but elsewhere there 
exists the greatest laxity. In fact, so rude are 
the people, that they have no written character 
of their own, and till very recently the art of 
writing (Persian) was confined to, perhaps, the 
Héjas of these countries, or rather to their 
Munshis, when they had any. Some of 
them may be able to read the Koran. Even 
this I doubt, as of hundreds of people, I saw 
at Ghilgit only one who could read, and he was 
a Kashmiri who had travelled far and wide, and 
had atlast settled in that country. Grave-in- 
scriptions, or indeod inscriptions of any kind, I 
did not see in the country, and the report that 
they kill saints in order to have shrines where to 
worship, has been repeated to me so often, and 
from so many different quarters as almost to 
deserve credence. 

(f) HOLIDAYS. 

Tho great holiday of the Shin people happen- 

ed, in 867, during the month succeeding the 
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Ramazan, but seems to be generally on the sixth , Shin women do not like to expose themselves to 
of February. It is called the “ Shino nao, strangers. Then there is the Naurox which is 
“ the new day of the Shin people.” The Ghil- | celebrated for three, and sometimes for six days 
gitis call the day * Shino bazóno," the spring There are five great holidays in the year 
ofthe Shin people. The year, it will be re- The 'Id of Ramasan 

membered, is divided into basono, spring ; walo, The Shin-d-Nao. 

summer; shero, autumn ; yono, winter. The The Naorós. 

mow is now becoming a little softer, and out-of- Kurbani 'ld. 

door life is more possible. The festivities are The Küy Néo,* Astori. 

kept up for twelve days. Visits take place, and Dúmniká Ghigiti. } 

man and wife are invited out to dinner during On the last-named holiday tho game of Polo 
that period. Formerly when the Shins had a | is played, good clothes are put on, and men and 
Raja or Nawáb of their own H used to be the | women amuse themselves in publio 

custom for women to dance during those twelve The Shin people are very patriotic, Since 
days. Now the advent of the sipahis, and the | the Maharaja’s role, many of their old customs 
ridiculous peeudo-morality of the Kashmir rule | have died out, and the separation of the sexes 
hare introduoed a kind of pardah, and thechaste | is becoming greater. 


A TAMBA PATRA OR ANOIENT OOPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM KATHIAWAD 
TRANSLATED sy RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR ALA, 

WaLrars! From Valabht. From Bho | floed his own interests as if they were as worth- 
idraka the great Mdheskvarat who obtained | less as straw, by his readiness to extend proteo- 
greatness by a hundred wounds received in | tion from danger to those who sought an 
the midst of a circle of friends of matoh- | asylum with him,—and, who delighted the 
less might, who, with main force, had sub- | hearts of learned men, friends and favourites, by 
Jugated their enemies,—who won the attachment | giving them more wealth than was asked, and 
[of kings] by his gifts, respectful treatment | who was the very incarnate [moving on legs] 
and equable conduct—the results of that great- | delight of the whole extent of the world. 
ness—who, by the power of the kings so at- | His son was Shri Dharasena tho great Md- 
tached to him, obtained sovereignty, and whose | Aeshvara whose stains of sins were wholly 
royal raco is unbroken,—sprang Shri} Guka- | washedaway by the water of the Ganga* in the 
sna the great MdAsshkvara,—who had all his | shape of the rays fromthe nails of his father’s 
sins washed away by bowirg at the lotuslike | feet,—whose wealth was fed on by hundreds of 
fest of his mother and father—who, swordinhand, | thousands of favouritea,—who was resorted to 
from his childhood manifested great’ prowess, | as it were, out of love for his beauty, by many 
by breaking the ranks of the maddened ele- | acquired virtues,—who astonished all archers by 
phants of his enemy,—the rays of the nails of | his innate power and acquired skillI—who con- 
whose feet were mixed with the light of | tinued the charitable grants made by former 
the crown jewels of the enemios laid prostrate | kings,—who averted the evils destructive to his 
[at his feet] by his valour,—who delighted | subjeots,—who showed himself to be the pom- 
the hearts of his subjects by excellently pro- ' mon abode of SAm[ and Sarasvat,t—whose 
tecting them, thoroughly, according to the me- | exploits placed him in the enjoyment of the 
thod prescribed in the Smritis,] and thus | wealth and power of his united enemies, and who, 
rendered his title of Réja literally &ue,— who | by his exploits, obtained unsullied royal digni 
in beauty, lustre, firmness, depth, genius and | iy. His son was Shiláditya, the great Md- 
wealth, excelled Kama, the moon, the King ! AesÀvara, who meditated on his father’s foet,— 
of mountains,€ the ocean, the perceptor of the | who filled the circle of all the quarters by extra- 
Gods,** and the Lord of wealth,}+—who sacri- 

* Is celebrated in Autumn when the the frui and oom „e 


Brihaspati, tt _Kuber. 
become of the Gangá according to Hindu 
"i E The Valabhí kings peek ard pari light are also white | hence the resambiance. 


P ipe ont, edi to the names Í iim of learning. These two are supposed always 
God of ya to lire'apari, 





ordinary virtues whioh were united in him, and 
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which delighted the whole world,—the bur- 
den of whose great desires was borne success- 
fully by his shoulders, which were brighter than 
those of others, ia consequence of his conspicu- 
ousuess amongst the allies, who had obtained 
dist.netion by winning a hundred battles,—whom 
it was always very easy to please by writing sage 
epigrams, though his own mind was purified by 
the study of all sciences, in all their branches, 
— ho, though transcending all people in the un- 
fathomable depth [of his heart], was of avery 
berorolent disposition, ns shown by his good deeds, 
—vho obtained great fame by clearing the ob- 
stracted path trodden on by kings of the Kvita* 
age,—whose enjoyment of the sweets of aflu- 
ence was refined by his adherence to justice, and 
thus procured for him his othor name of Dhar- 
mcdity.] His younger brother was Shri Kha- 
rajraha, tho great Afaheshvara, who mcditated 
on his (brother's) feet, who bore the sovereign 
pewer though it was an object of desire to the 
loring elder one, who was like the elder one 
of Upendra,f as a bullock (bearer of tho yoke) 
benrs on his shoulders gomething that is great, 
simply on account of the pleasure he took in exectt- 
ng his (brother's) commands, and while doing so 
he did not allow his virtue to bo diminished, either 
br love af pleasure or vexation, whose mind,— 
tLough his foot-stool was enveloped in the lustre 
of the crown jewels of the hundred kings subju- 
gated by his prowees—was not affected by ar- 
rogance, or ofoi.dness to troat others with indig- 
n_ty,—to counteract whom (whose power), sottiug 
azide submiasion, there was no way even for 
oiemies Tr outed foi manliness and pride,—who 
by a number of puro virtues which perfumed the 
whole world, resisted with main force tho pro- 
gress of the sport of Kili,-—whose heart was 
roble and untouched by all the faults which 
Lttle men are prone to,—and who obtained the 
frst place amongst men of valour by the royal 
Lcshmf,§ of a host of inimica: kings voluntari- 
ły embracing him, on account of his well-known 
~alour and skill in tle management of weapons. 


His son who meditated on his feet was Shri 
Dharase.a, the great Máheshvara,—who gave 
exceedingly great delight to the hearts of 
learned men by the acquisition of all the sciences, 
—who in his stock of virtue and liberality in 
giving away, found a derice, by which was effcot- 
ed the defeat of the desires of his enemies, who, 
though his thoughts were deep (in his brenst), in 
consequence of his having been thoroughly nc- 
quainted with various sciences, arts, and with 
the ways of the world, wes ofa very benevolent 
disposition,—whose unaffected humility and 
chastened manners, were his ornaments,—who 
destroyed tha pride of all enemies by his powerful 
and massive arm, which carried the flag of victory 
in a hundred battles, —and whose commands were 
obeyed by the whole circle of kings, whose skill 
in the iannage.nent of weapons he had defeated 
by tho might of his bow. His younger brother 
who meditated on his feet was the great Mdke 
shvara Dhruvasena, who surpassed all previons 
kings by his good deeda,—who accomplished 
things that wore very difficult to’ accomplish, 
—who was valour itself in a human form,—wwho 
was respected ar if he were Mann himsolf by his 
subjects, with hearts fall of love for his great vir- 
tues,—who was the very lord of lotuses] with- 
outthe spots, full-sized,* shining, and tho causo 
of joy to others,—who was the ever sbining sun, 
tho dispeller of darkness by filling all quarters 
with the bright lustre [of his great prowess] 
—who, inspiring confidencet in his subjects, as 
to tho acquisition of wealth, the furtherance of 
a great many purposes, and the increase of 
prosperity (Gran. prescribing the addition to 
bases of a termination with n certam sanse, hare 
ing letters indicatory of a g. eat many chauges,and 
with the augment ndded on to it] ; proficient in 
determining matters about peace,f war, and alli- 
ance [ Gram, well-versed in Sandhi or phonetic 
rules—dissolution of compounds and compounds], 
issuing | commands proper for the occasion 
[ Gram. prescribing & substitute for the original]; 
and doing$ honour to the good by 2aising 





* The kings of the Kriva or the first age of Hindu 
Mythology were TY virtuous} and their we Am 7nd manners 
"rere forgotten. ladity « trod in ther repa 

} Literally—' the Sun of justice or virtue. 
pu Up 3 ndre Bene of Vishnu; and the allusion 

pro y in whope favour Balardmn, 
brother, or gurw,—the word in the original,—resigned 


principle of evil K &líjs See to have full 
mig the present hien is called 


embrace. 


of Karn puas a vol 
Doe by Get 
a by their valour. 


a ed as Lkshmf, who us 


le. The moon. 
There is a play here on the word, d Kala which means 
‘a digt of the moon’ and ‘an The moon bad all her 
gi e. was full, and the king versed in all the arta. 
There is a play here on the words prakriti prat- 
yuya, anubandha EE Qgamaand vidadh&na, which 
technical terms hy The grammatical 


eaning text. 

Í Here the words Sam sa, Vigrahaand Semdh 
are used in a double sense. 

Sth@naand åd esa are the words here. 

"e kia worda wiii a donble meaning are Samsk&ra 
Sidhu, Guys, VridA hi, and Vidhéna 


]6 


them from s+ subordinate position [ Gram. 
giving correct forms to words by prescribing 
Guna and Vriddki changes] was thoroughly 
versed in the art of Government, and of the 
Sháldiwrígya.* Though of great valour, he 
possessed a heart softened by compassion ; 
though learned, he was not bogstful, —though he 
wasa lover, his passions were subdued ; though 
his kmdress was unchanging, he repelled. those 
who were guilty. He rendered his well-known 
second name of Bilfditys (morning sun) literally 
true, by the warmt lore which he engendered in 
men at the time of his accession,t and which 
overspread the earth. His gon is Shri Dha- 
rasena who bears on his forehead, & crescent ot 
the moon, in the shape of the mark of scars pro- 
droed by rubbing his head on the earth, when 
prostrating himself at his father's lotus-like feet 
—whose great learning is as pure as the pearl 
ornament pnt on his graceful ear in his child- 
hood,—the lotus-like palm of whose hand is 
always washed by the water [poured in the 
making] of gifte,—whose joy is heightened by 
the levy of taxes] as light as tho soft grasp of 
the hand of 8 maiden,—who, like the revealed 
science of archery,§ hasdealtbymeansof hisbow 
with all the aims in the world (takes aims), — 
whose commands are treated by the circle wf 
subject kings as tho jewels worn on the head, 
who meditates on his grandfather's feet and 
who is tho great Méhsskvara, ‘the great 
lord, the king of kings, the great ruler, the 
universal sovereign. He, enjoying good health, 
commands all whom it may concer :— Lo it 
known to you, that for the mereass of the reli- 
gious merit of my mother and father, I have 
given in charity, by pouring water, g fleld of the 
area of 56 paces** at the soutaern extremity of 
Sharkardpadraka, a district of Rikkatépuira, & 
village ia X@lépakapatha in Swrashira, to the 
Brahman Ajuna, son ef the Brahman Gukadhya, 

residing in Xikkatapwtra, formerly of Siakapura, 
honoured among the Brahmans of Sinhapura know- 
ing the four Vedas, of the Bàdrddodja gotra, and 
‘student of the ChhandogaVeda, Theboundariesof 
the fleld are, to tho east the well Vinkal/satkba,— 
tothe south, the fleld Vatiukasatkka,—to the west, 

* Pínini was a native of in the country to the | 


west of the Indus; and be is known by the name of Sha- 
l&turfya or native of Bhal&tura, 


There is the word enerdpe which means 
' Mid as wu ove? The light af te ening sun is 


Ud the word here t > 
we fhe dot Go which means ‘rise’ as appli 
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the fleld Kutumbi-Vinkala-Sathba,—to the north, 
the fleld of Brahmaza-shashii-bhava Satkka :— 
And also tothe Brakman Manka-Sodmin son of 
the Brahman Guhaqhya residing in the Village of 
KikLatéputra, formerly of Sinhapura, honoured 
among the Brahmans of Sinhapura knowing the 
four Vedas of tho Bhdradudja gots, student of 
the Chhandoga Voda : a well of the area of six- 
teen paces, at the western extremity of Kikk... 
a village in Kalap...in Surushira. The bound- 
aries are:—To the east, the well Chatra-satkLa, 
—to the south and west, the field Kutumbi Ohan- 
dra-Satkka, and to the north the field Arak 
And also at the western extremity of 
the village of Sharkarépadraka à district of 
Kikkaséputra, a field of the area of 98 paces, 
the boundaries of which are,............ and also 
afield measuring fourteen paces, thc boundaries 
of which are ; 


and also six patakastt whose boundaries aro; 


—to tlie cast to the south ,...:....... 
to the west ........... ‘and to the north, at the 
boundary of the village of Pajdnaka, the field 
of Vdpt, of the extent of 89 paces, All these 
are granted, along with their eppurtenances, 


.and whatever is on them, together with the re- 


venue in kind, or gold, and with whatever may be 
grown on them, except what may have beén 
granted to Gods or Bréhmans before, "The 
whole is not to be meddied with by any cffioa of 
he king, and is to be enjoyed from son to grand- 
son, and to last as long os the sun, the moon, the 
ocean, theearth, rivers and mountains endure. 
On this account no one shall obstruct any one, 
who, in virtue of this Bréhman-gift, enjoys the 
land, ploughs it, or allows it to be ploughed, or 
assigns it over to another person, A!l future 
kings, whether of our race or others, should, bear- 
ing in mind that power is transitory, and humanity 
frail, and knowing the good fruits arising from 
the grant of land, recognise this our grant, and 
continue it. It is said this earth has bean en- 
joyed by many kings, such as Sagara and others, 
each one obtains the fruit when he isin porses- 
sion. The things given in charity by kings 
who were afraid of poverty, are like flowers 
which have been used. What: good man will 
| Á pun on the word Kara whieh ans a ‘tar’ and 
t TD hanurveda so translated here, tuaches how 
to take all sorts of aims; and the king had actually taken 
all aims | hance the ' 
T, Tha wanita the Cana a pAddvarde, which | 
easure. 


original 
"PE to have been a square m 
as Probably « certain square measure, 
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resume them? The grantor of land dwells in 
Heaven for sixty thousand years, and he who 
takes it away oc allows it to be taken away lives 
fn hell for as many years. The prince Dhruva- 
sena is minister (executive officer) here. En- 
grared by Divirapati SLanda-bhaa the son of 
Dirr=apati- Vaska [7] bhata, minister for peace 
apd war. 826* in tho bright half of Ashüdha. 
hand [sign mənual ]. 
REMARKS. 

TIREE copperplates of the Valabht Dynasty 
have been hitherto deciphered and iranslated. Two 
of these weio discovered by Mr. Wathen, and the 
thirl by Dr. Burns of Kaira. Mr. Wathen's trons- 
lation of one of the two and his remarks on tho 
other aro given in the fourth volume of the Bengal 
Asintio Socicty's Journal One leaf of the latter 
wos afterwards deciphered and translated by the 
Rov. P. Anderson. The translation, w Devanfgaori 
trarsoript, and a lithographed copy are given in the 
third volume of the Bombay Asiatio Somety’s Jour- 
nal. A transcript and translation of Di. Burn's 
copperplate are to be found in the seventh volume 
of tho Bengal Society's Journal We shall distin- 
gui h those by the numbers i, 2, and B. No. l re 
corls a grant of land by Dherasena Il, the 
great-grandson of the founder of the dynas- 
by and the seventh in Mr Anderson's list; and Nos. 
S and 3 are said to be from Dhruvasena, the 
thirteenth in the list. Tho oopperplates now trans- 
lated were put into my hands by the Editor.f The 
grantor, in this case,is Dharasena IV., the twelfth 
in Mr. Anderson’s list and consequently the imme- 
dicto predecessor of the king who is considered as 
the grantor in Nos. 2 and 8. 

Dr. Bhau DAji gives, in ono place, tho dates of fivo 
copperplate giants of thisdynasty Í whilst in another 
he mentions seven dates professedly derived from 
oo»perpletes. But he does not say when or by whtm 
so many grants of tho Valobht kings were dis- 
covered, nor who deciphered and translated them, or 
waere the plates or their transcripts and transla- 
tions are to be found. Mr. Thomas, as appears from 
his edition of Prinsep's Eeeayz, knows only of the 
three I have mentioned. 

The descriptions of the several kir gs in all these 
pites ore given in the same words; so that, so for 
ac they go, thay may be considered to bc copies of 
ecch other. There are a few varietates lectionis but 
some of these at least must be ascribed to ths igno- 
rance or carelessness of the engraver. The published 
transoript of No. is generally correct ; but those 
02 the other two sre full of mistakes, and it is dif- 
fult or impossible in a great many places to meke 
om any sense. Any one w:ll acquainted with 
Sanskrit may ascertain the truth of this for Inmself- 


^ Remarks on this of the dix will be 
° reading made ma 


| | उ 


by comparing the several transcripts with that of 
the present one. Many instances of this might be 
given, but I shall confine myself hero to cna: The 
plays on certain grammatical terms, and Bhalatu- 
rtya, the nome of PAnini, were not at all made 
out by previous decipherers ; Guna-v.iddhi wes 
road by Mr. Anderson and the Calcutta scholar os 
Guna-bhri"bhih, and Sh&lüturiya as Sh&lf- 
gartyan. But these mistakos are not in the origi- 
nal copperplatos. Nos. i and2 are preserved in 
the museum of the Bombay Asiatic Bocioty and 
I have collated these (in original) with the present 
ene. I did not find there the mistakes I speak of, 
and which are to be ascribed to the transcribers. 
Tho tranalations based upon suoh transoripts must, 
of course, be equally wrong. 

The gencalogy of tho Valabht kings as gather- 
ed froru the present grant is as follows :— 


From P sprang, 
| 
Dharasens I. 


I 
Shiläditya L , Kharagraha I. 


Dharasena LIL Dhravisens. 


Dharaseno IV. 


This gonealogy agreca in every respect, ao far ns 
it goes, with that in Nos. 2 and 8. Tho exact rola- 
tionship between Dhaiürka ond Guhasena is 
not given ; but in No. he is repreeentod as his groat 
grandson. No. gives also tho names | of tho sovo- 
ral sons of Bhaj&rka who sucoocdod oach other. 

Tho namo of tho grandf-thor of Dharasena IV. 
and brother of Shilüditya&I. is given as Ishva- 
ragraha by the translators of Nos. 2and 8. In the 
present plate it is clearly Kharagraha and I find 
itso even in No.2 Mr. Wathen's reading of it 
was Charagraha which is nearer to the truongmo 
than Ishvaragraha. 

From 8 passage in the description of Khara- 
graha, tho younger brother of Bhilfditya, it 
appears that during the lifo-timo of tho latter, tho 
former held the reins of government. For he is 
there spoken of as having administered the affairs 
of the kingdom in obedience to tho orders of his 
fart which word must, from tho analogy of tho 
gers of Upendra or Krishna mentione] thore, as 
well as for other reasons, be taken to mcan ‘ elder 
brother.’ Mr. Anderson has entirely munnderstood 
this pamawa. The Calcutta translator gives the sub- 
stanoo of it though the bearing of the analogy docs 
nct seem to have been clearly comprehended. Thare 
appears to have boen a sort of usurpation here, for 
BShil£ditya's children were passed over and the 
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kingdom was governed by Kh aragrala, and after 
him, by his lineal descendents. The line of Bhil- 
&dityn was restored afta the dea: of Dhara- 
sons IV., as isevident from Now. 2 and 3. 

According to che translators of these, ihe imme- 
diate successor of this king mado the grants Noe. 2 
and 8, and his name was Dhiuvasena. There is 
here a double mistake. The grautors name was 
evidently Shil&dityr,as'nay be ascertainec by com- 
pering the passage in No. 2 with the corresponding 
one in the transcript of No. 8, and he was not tho 
immediate sucoessor of Dharnsona IV. Ho was 
great grandson to Shil&ditya I. as shown in the 
following genealogy gathered from the original of 
. No. 2, now in the museum of tho Bombay Asiatic 
Bociety :— 





Sally TL 


This last, marked—Shiladitys IL isthe grantor 
in Noa. 2 and 8. 
This geneslogy differs from that given by all the 


writers on the Yolabht dynasty except Dr. Bhan 


.Dejit who does not giv, ‘is authorities ; but if 


they are not the same as mine, the order of names 
given above receiv confirmation from what may, 
for tho prese t, be oalled an independent source. 

In anotLerlistt givou by the same writer,] I find 
another Shilfdity 8, placed below Shil&ditya IL 
But hore again I must complain of his silence as 
to his authorities 

It is not likely, though there isnothing impesaible 
in it, that Derabhatfa the son of Shik 
&ditys, should have lived to suc eod Dha rasona 
IV, the grand-son of his uncle. It appears to me 
that those only whose names in the platos ae in the 
nominative case and have tho epithet parama- 
mdheshvara prefixed to them were reigning kinga. 
The names of Derabhata, and Shiladitya, the 
father of Shiladitya II are in the genitive case 
in No. 2 and they are not styled ;arama-mákash- 
varas. They do not seem, therefore, to have sat on 
the throne. 

In a few places, in the latter part of the present 
copperplate, the letters are not distinct : so that I 
am not sure of the readings Ihave given nf tho 
names of the flelds mentioned as boundaries of tho 
Pieces of land conveyed. But theso namos cannot 
be of any importanoo. 


ON THE INDENTIFICATION OF VARIOUS PLACES IN THE KINGDOM OF 
MAGADHA VISITED BY THE PILGRIM OHI-FAH-HIAN (a.p. 400-45.) 
Br A, M. BROADLEY, OS, ASSISTANT MAGISTRATE IN CHARGr, OF SUBDIVISION BIHAR, IN PATNA, 
Í PART. L 


Tux travels of Ohi-Fah-Hian were first 
translate! into French by MM. Romusat, 
Klaproth und Landresse. Ar English version 
of this work* was published by Mr. Laidlay iu 
Calcutta in 848. In I869, the Rev. B. Boal 
published an criginal translation from the 
Chinese text.f Great doubts are entertained as 
to the correctness of portions of the French 
work, and M. Julien points out that it cannot 
be safely used by persons unable to verify tho 
translation by comparison with the original 
Under these circumstances I make reference only 
to the edition of Mr. Beal. 

A constant residence of many mouths m the 
midst of the places visited by the pilgrim and 
consequently a very familiar acquaintance, not 
only with the ruined temples, topes and cities 
themselves, but with the geography of the sur- 
roundmg country, must be my apology for 
publishing my noces, differing as they often do 


peat Jour. Bomb. B. R. Asie: Boe, Yol. VIL p. I26, 


a“ Ths of Wi Hian ; From the French edition of 
the Foe toe KL BY By J. W. Laidlay, Heq. Oaloutta ; IMA, 


with former identifications of these spots, I 
maintain that no satisfactory identification can 
be made without a lengthened stay in the neigh- 
bourlood of the places in question, and a care- 
ful survey of the ruins themselves, No omount 
of antiquarian knowledge, however profound, 
can compensate for an imperfect or second-hand 
acquaintance with the places professed to be 
identified. 

Throughout Fah-Hion’s work, distances are 
computed by “ lis” and “ yojanas.” Mr. Beal al- 
lows four or five “ lis” to the: mile, Gencral Oun- 
ningham sir, and their estimate is doubtless cor- 
rect, As to the second measure Mr. Beal allows 
geven miles to a “yojanas” in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and only fourin Magadha. General Omn- 
ningham counts uniformly 74 or 8 miles as equal 
to a “ yojana”. From a comparison of the dis- 
tances giver in Bihár, ths very centre of the king- 
dom of Magadka, I do not soo how more than five 

t Travels of Fah-Hien and Bang-Yun Buddhist Pilgrims from 


O tna toIndia, By Samus Beal, B.A, Chaplain in H. M. Fleet, I 
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or six miles can, by any possibility be allowed, 
eq. Bihar to Nélanda “ one yojaná" actual dis- 
tance bj or 6 miles ; Patna to Bihér 9 yojanas— 
actual distance about 54 miles; Nalanda to 
Bsjgir one yojana, actual distance—8 or 6 miles. 
For these reasons I consider a yojana as equi- 
valent to n distance of between 5 and 6 miles. 

Inow proceed to follow the text of Mr. Beal 
page 0J0, chapter 28. “ From this city [ Patna] 
Iroceeding in a south-easterly direction nine yé- 
janas, we arrive at J small rocky hill standing by 
steelf, on thotop of which is a stono cell facing 
tho south. Onone occasion, when Buddha was 
sitting in the middle of this cell, the divine 
3okra took with him his attendant musicians, 
rach ono provided with a five-stringed lute, and 
zaused them to sound a strain in the place where 
Buddha was seated. Thon tho divino Sekre 
proposed forty-two «questions to Buddha, writing 
each one of them singly with his finger upon a 
stono. The traces of these questions yot exist. 
There is also a Bafigháráma built upon this spot. 
Going south-west from this one yójcn& wo arrivo 
nt tho village of Ná-lo." 

This hill is identified by General Couning- 
ham with Giryak. “Tho remains of Giryak" 
he writes* “ appear to me to correspond exactly 
with the accounts given by Fa-hHinn ofthe Hill 
of the Isolated Rock.” His reasons are twofold, 
Ist the position, and 2nd tho supposed etymology, 
of Giryek, i.s„ giri-aka ck gir. I think Y shall 
be able to show beyond doubt that this identifi- 
cation is eutirely arroneous. 

Firstly, at GIryak there ts Ro solitary hill at all, 
nor any hill which can bo described os resemb- 
ling in any way an emirence of thet description. 
At Giryak terminates the rocky range of the 
Rajgír hills, which strotch from the neighbour- 
hood of Gya to the banks of the Panchang, on 
which the village of Giryak stands, ond, as a 
matter of fact, the hill which rises aboro the 
village—so far from being solitary—is a mere off- 
shoot of Vipulagir at Rajgir and is not less 
than six miles in length. 

Secondly, fromethe “ solitary hill" Fah-Hi- 
an proceeded sovTH-wxsT, one yéjana, to Nila. 
Now Nála has been identified most satisfactorily 
with Bargáon [Cunningham page 469] by 
position and by the aid of inscriptions, but 
strange to say, Bargéon is exactly six miles 
wonrH-wzsT of Giryak. If General Cunning- 
ham’s identification of Giryak be right, Nálanda 


must have been situated somewhere to tho south 
of the Rajgir hills, in themiddle of the Nowidé 
valley, but, strange to say, he identifies it with 
Bargion which is exactly north-west of tho 
Rajgir hills in the centre of the Bihár valley. 
For this reason it is clear that “tho hill of the 
solitary rock" could not be Giryak. Tho two 
identifications involve a dilemma, because no 
amount of argument can make Dargáon six 
miles south-west of Giryak, when physically it 
is six miles in the very opposite direction. The 
identification of Nélanda with Bargáon ( Vihára- 
gréu:o)is undoubtedly right, and as a consequence, 
that of tho “solitary hill” with Giryak—un- 
doubtedly wrong. Strange to say, General Cun- 
ningham writes as one reason for. identifying 
Nálands with Bargion (page 469)—* Trak Hian 
places the hamlet of N£do at one yojanz, or 
seven miles from tho hill of tho isolated rock, 
i.e. from Giryak, and also tho same distance 
from now Raja Grili, This account agrees exactly 
with the position of Bargdon with respect to Giryak 
and Rajgir?” Now in reality both translators 
agree in placing Nalanda to the sowth-west of 
tho hill, and ass matter of fact Bargáon is 
north-west of Giryak. 

I have no hesitation in identifying the ^ soli- 
tary hill" with the rocky peak at Bihír, 
which rises by itself in the midst of the plain 
covered with rice and poppy flelds, and which 
gently slopes from the northern foot of the Raj- 
gir hills to the banks of the Ganges itself. My 
reasons for so doing are: first,—correspondence 
of the relative distance and position of the Bihar 
rock and Patna, and of the solitary hill and Pa- 
táliputra ; seoond,—tho agreement of the re- 
lative distance and position of the Bihar rock 
and Bargéon, and the “solitary hill” and Nalanda ; 
third,—nstural appearances of the Bihír rock. 

Of Nalanda, Fah says, “ this was the place of 
Báriputra's birth. Sdriputra returned here to en- 
ter Nirréps. A town therefore was erected on 
this spot which is still in existence.” : 

Nülanda corresponds with Bargéon, a spot still 
marked with the ruins of vast topes and temples. 

4 Going west from this one yojana we arrive 
st the new Rajgir.” This corresponds with the 
large circuit of fortifications at the foot of the 
Baibhér and Vipuls bills, exactly six miles to 
the south of the Berg&on rains. I therefore. 
think the direction given by the translators must 
be a mistake. 


m zu, ene i a E 
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Fah-Hian continues; “ this was the town 


and going 800 feet in a direct line to the south- 


king Ajdsat built, There are two Bafighárámss |. west, and crossing about midway the Saresvat{ 


in it, Leaving the town by the west gate and 
proceeding 800 paces (we arrive at) the tower 
which king Ajísatraisod over the share of Bud- 
dha's relics which he obtained. Its height is 
` very imposing.” 

The walls of the town and its gates are dis- 
tinotly tracoable at the distance of about half a 
mile from the foot of the mountain and directly 
facing tho northem entrance of the valley 
of the ñvo hills, Its form is somewhat difficult 
to describe and authors have varied in their at- 
tempts to do go, but after careful inspection from 
al! points of view, and, what is still better, 
after studying its form from two of the 
hills above, I am of opinion it cannot be 
correctly called a pentagon, but is rather 
a parallologram having, as measured from the 
top of the ramparts, threo equal sides, vis., the 
north, west, oud south, each measuring ,900 
feet, and ono unequal viz., the east measuring 
‘],200 fost. Tho wall appears to have had s mi- 
form thickness of about I4 feet and is composed 
of massos of stone about four fect square, the faces 
of which are mado uniform and placed one upon 
the other in close contiguity, without any mor- 
tar or coment whatever. Starting from the 
north-east corner, whore a stone bastion still existe 
in tolerable entirety, tho wall remains unbroken 
for 200 foct, at tho end of which distanco 8 
second bastion appeats to have existed and 
similar traces aro seon at the 800th foot. The 
remains of the wall now almost entirely dis- 
appear, but at tho distance of ll00 fest from 
the uorth-cast corner there is portion of entire 
wall measuring 20 fect by 4. Further on the 
wall appears clearly to have boon removed and 
hardly a traco of it remains till towards the- 
north-west corncr, where its elevation considera- 
bly increases and thero are enormous massos of 
brick which lead mo to theconclusion that a tower 
must hare once oxisted hore.: At this placo tho 
bricks are very smail ond of remarkable 
solidity. At a distance of I]0 feet from 
tho corner there aro clear marks of a bastion, and 
the sumo feature is obscrrablo at similar distances 
up to the great wost door, some 500 or 600 feet 
from tho north-west cornor of the fort. The 
rampart throughout this distance presonts an 
average elevation.of 25 or 80 fect above the 
plein beneath. Just before tho west door, a 
fine piece of wall still remains intact measuring 


rivulet one arrives at & circular mound having an 
elevation of some 80 feet and a diameter of 80, 
The centre is considerably depressed and seems to 
consist simply of masses of bricks similar to 
those on the ramparts and inside the fort. 
From the west side of theruins a sort of terrace 
leads toa semi-circular heap of somewhat less 
elevation than the first, in the centre of this I dist 
covered three large statues of Buddha alb head- 
less but otherwise little mutilated, they are all 
seated on lotus-leaf thrones supported by bases 
ornamented by different devices. In one, several 
figures ore sean in the act of making an offar- 
ing; the centre of the second is occupied by the 
* Wheel of the Law” with a deer on either side, 
and tho third bears the representations of two 
lions couchant. Theee mounds are undoubt-, 
edly the ruins of the great tower mentioned in ' 
the text. I hope to make a complete excavation ' 
of them during the cold season. I have made at 
the present time two incisions in the side of the 
topes, and hars recovered from them some Bud- 
dhist idols of remarkable beegty, as well asa. 
tablet covered with the representations of the ` 
nine planets. š 

From the west door the ramparts still increase 
in height, but the wall is hidden by masses of 
brick, Not far from the end of the western 
side, there is another break in the wall exactly 
opposite which is a small temple contain- : 
ing a Buddhist idol, now worshipped by the 
Hindus as the image of Beni Médhay. At 
each side of the Sarasvati stream is g pacca 
Gli and the ceremonies of “ Goudkn” and 
# Pindédín" are constantly performed here. At 
8 short distance from this opening, the south 
rampart commences and has an elevation nearly 
equal to that on the west. The wall is not 
straiglit, but inclines towards the north-east, At 
about the 500th foot from the south-west corner, 
there are unmistakable traces of an enormous 
brick tower, and 400 feet farther on there is along 
piece of wall still intact, and terminating in the 
southern gate, From this point to the south-east 
angle tho wall is clearly visible. It has an cleva- 
tion of some 30 or 40 feet above the valley, and 
there appears to have been bastions at distances 
varying from 00 to 0 feet. Opposite the south- 
east corner and at a distance of 50 or 60 paces 
there are distinct marks of a ruined tower similar 
to the onenoar the western gate already describ- 


26 fect by l4. Passing out by the west gate | ed. The wall towards the cast has a total length 
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of rearly ,200 feet, and the ruins have a very 
inconsiderable elevation. Bastions are clearly 
visible at the following distances from the south- 


east angle, viz., 200, 820, 420, 520, 620, 720, 


828, 920, ,020, ,]20 and ,200 feet, Mont- 
gomery Martin considers the heaps of brick to 
be ho remains of & second set of fortifications 
bast by Shir Shah, but I am rather inclined to 
regard them as the ruins of the ancient towers, the 
twc monasteries and the royal palace which we 
kncw to have existed in the town and parts of 
which as well 88 other buildings were doubtless 
buit on the city walls. General Cunningham 
gives a much larger area to the ruined city, but it 


must be remembered he made his measurements 
outside the ditch, very faint traces of which 
are visible on two sides of the wall. I have 
endeavoured to trace carefully the rampart and in 
many places removed the heaps of brick which 
covered it, In most cases I succeeded in un- 
covering the original wall, which uniformly pre- 
sents a thickness of 4 feet. As regards the outer 
walls which are said to have existed, if the 
heaps of stone which are found at different dis- 
tances from the fort are traces of them, they 
are so imperfect that any attempt to follow 
them would be simply futile. 
(To be continuad. ) 


PANINI AND THE GEOGRAPHY OF AFGHANISTAN AND THE PANJAB, 
Br PROF. RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, M.A. 


Tu» ohief native authorities for Ancient 
Indian Geography hitherto made uso of by Anti- 
quarians, are the Purüpns and tho Itihüsas. But 
thers is another, and a very important one, which 
isnct frequently referred to. The great Gram- 
mar gn P&yiniandhis commentators, often give 


very useful: information in cases where the. 


Puršuss and the Itihásas afford no hint. We 
propose in the following remarks to show by ex- 
amp.es, what use may be made of this branch of 
Ssnekrit literature, in illustrating the Ancient 
Geography of India. 

In teaching the formation of fhe names of 
places and of the inhabitants thereof, P án in i, 
as is usual with Him, gives general roles where 
poss-ble , and where not, he groups together cer- 
tain names, in which the grammatical peculiarity 
is tha same, Those groups are distinguished 
fiom each other by the name ofthe first in the list, 
with an expression which is equivalent to ‘and 
others’ added to it. In the body of the work, 
the names of the groups so formed, and the gram- 
matical or etymological changes characteristic 
of tham, are only given, while the words consti- 
tuting each group are set forth, m whet may be 

consilered &s an appendix to the work, called 
gana-pitha. Instances of the general rules are 
given by the commentators, but they are not, on 
“that account, to be considered as recent, There 
is intarnal evideace to show that most of thess 
must hare been handed down from the time of 
PSpini himself. A good many are given by 
Patanjali, the author of the great commentary on 
P&anini’s work. On the other hand, all the words 





comprised in each group ought not, because the 
Gapa-p&tha is attributed to Panini; to be re- 
garded as having been laid down by him. Several 
of the ganas, or groups, are what are called dkriti 
ganas, i.e., such as each subsequent writer has 
the libérty of adding to; end we have no doubt, 
that even such as are not now considered to be 
of this nature, must have fared similarly at the 
hands of the early successors of Panini. For 
instance, the name of the medieval K & th i&wAd 
town Valabht, occurs at the end of the group 
called Va ra n adi (Pin. IV-2-82) and of U jj sr 
yint, inthe same group, and also at the end of 
Dhfim edi (Pën., IV.-2-27), Noone would, 
wo believe, push his soepticism, «s to the age of 
P&nini so far as to urge that this proves him to 
hare flourished after V al a b h t came into impor- 
tance under the dynasty of Bhatárka. And 
if any one were to do so, it would notbe 
difficult to satisfy him. For, independently of 
the mass of evidence hitherto brought forward 
to prove that Panini flourished long before 
the Ohristisn Era, we may state that in the 
copperplate grant* of DharasenalV. we find 
Puns on g good many of the technical terms 
of Panini, and the great grammarian himself 
is alluded to under the nameof Shala turtya, 
(native of Shalátura). Thisshews that Panini 
was at that time a person of established 
reputation, and consequently, was even then an 
ancient suthor. The groupe or gasas, therefore, 
seem to have been tampered with by his suoces- 
sors, but we think we are safe in ascribing the 
first three names at least, in each, to him, 

The number of names of towns, villages, rivers, 
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mountains, and warlike tribes, occurring in tho 
works of P å u ini and his commentators, is very 
large. It would be difficult, or oven impossible, 
to idontify them all, but the positions and mo- 
dom names ofa good many can be detorminod 
with cuss. It isnot our purpose in this article 
to notice all such places, but to confine ourselves 
to such as may seem to throw now light on somo 
doubtful points conneetod with tho Ancient 
Geography of Afghauistan and the Panjab. 

The northernmost Kingdom of Afghanistan, 
in anciont times, was known to some of the 
Greek and Roman Geographers by the name of 
Kapisone, and the Chinese traveller Hwan 
Theang calls it Kin-pi-sho. Panini mentions K à- 
pish!(LV-2-99), from which he derives Kå pish- 
fiyani—tho name of a wine manufactured from 
grapes produoel in the district, The country about 
Kabul is still remarkable for its fino grapes. 
The namoofanother kingdom was Arolosis, 
which wascalled Arkliojor Rokhaj by the Arab 
goographers, and Tsaukuta, supposed to be equi- 
valent to Raukuts, by Hwan Thsung. European 
antiqunrians* trace the namo, or that of the river 
Archotis, in the provinoo, to the Zend H ar a- 
qaiti,corresponding to the Sanskrit Saras- 
vati. But we ore not aware upon what evi- 
deuce a river of tho namo of Barasvatí is 
fixed in this district. Barasvati is ono of 
tho Sapta BindhDavas, or seven rivors of 
the Vodns, and if assigned a position hore, would 
certainly bo far away from tho othor six. The 
river Sarasvati was situated to tho cast of 
the Satlej. Perhaps tho namo Archosia, 
Arkhoj, or Rokhoj, isto be derived from 
that of tho monntain Rikshoda, mentioned by 
Panini’s commentators, tho Brehman» living 
about which, woro called Arkshodoes. This 
namo is given as ono to which Panini’s rule 
(IV- 3-0) does not apply. 

Auother province of Afghanistan is called 
Fa-la-nu by Hwan Thyang, and identified with 
the modern V aneh or Wannoh by some, and 
with Banu, by General Cunningham. Tho 
Sanskrit nawe corresponding to this is not 
known. Panini, however, montions a country 
named Varuu in several places (IV-2-l03, 
and IV-3-08), which is very likely tho same as 
Hwan Thsang’s Fa-la-uu. The country of 
Gapdhára is mentioned in tho group Kach- 
ohhàdi IV-2-83 and in IV-I-I69, and the 
river Buvástu, the modern Bwat, a brauch of 
tho Kabul river, (in [V-2-77). 


The position of the hill-fort of Aornos in 
the capture of which Alexander the Great dis- 
played very great valour, is still a matter of un- 
certainty. The Sanskrit name corresponding to 
it is also equally unknown. Professor Wilson 
traces it to the word—fvarana, ‘ enclosure’, 
which, he thinks, forms tho latter part of many 
names of cities. Whether it was actually so used 
is more than doubtful, and it would be necessary 
to supposethat the Greeks, in their Aornos drop- 
ped the first part of the name, retaining only 
the latter. General Cunningham derives it from 
the name of a king, whom he calls R&j à Vara. 
May it not be the Varaya mentioned by På- 
pini in LY-2-82? Jt was ihe name ofa city 
as woll as its people. There isa place on the 
right bank of the Indus, opposite to Atak, still 
called, we aro told, Baranas or Varanas. 

Tho Ortospan of the classical geographers 
has been identified with the modem Kabul. 
The Sanskrit name corresponding to it is nob 
known. Professor Wilson derives it from such 
an original as Urddhasthfina, But we do 
not meet with such a name, and the etymology 
is purely aimless and conjectural. To derive it 
from tho name of a tribe would be more reason- 
able. Hwan Thsang calls the country about 
the place Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na. May not this 
name bo derived from such a compound as Par- 
shusthána, the country of tho Parshus, a 
warlike tribe mentioned by Pánini m V-8-il7. 

Panini and Patanjali call the Ponjab—Ba- 
hika (IV-2-l7 and V-8-]4). The historians 
of Alexander tell us, that after having crossed 
the Hydraotos or Bart in tno course of 
his march through the Panjab, he capturod 
and destroyed a town of the name of Sangala. 
European antiquerians have identified it with 
the Sanskrit Shüknla. But Shakala, from 
the evidenceto be gathered from the Mah&b- 
&rata, and according to Hwan Thsang, who 
visited the place, was situated to the wost of 
tho Ravi. Professor Wilson, therefore thinks 
that after Aloxander und destroyed the Sha- 
kala to the cast of tho Rayi, another was 
founded to the west of the river. This is mere- 
lya gratuitous supposition. General Cunning- 
ham thinks that Alexander re-crossed the 
Ravi to conquer the wwn. Would it not be 
better to suppose that the two places were dis~ 
tinct? Alexander destroyed Sangala, while 
Sh&kala existed in the time of Hwan Thsang. 
Sangala belonged to a tribe that had no King, 
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while Sh&kala was the capital of the Madras, 
who were governed bya king. Sangala is 
very probably to be traced to S&nk aln, n place 
mentioned by Panini (IV-3-76) Sankala 
wae the name of the person who is said to hare 
founded the city. It stands at the head of the 
groap Sankaladi, the second name in which 
is Pushkala, from whom the city of Paush- 
kala, the ancient capital of Gándh&rn, and 
the Peukalas of the ancient European Googra- 
phecs, derived its name, Binkaln agrees more 
clomly with Bangala than Shakala. If 
this identification is to be trusted, the occurrence 
of she name of Sangala in Panini, may be 
taken as a proof of his having flourished before 
Alexander; for the Macedonian Conqueror is 
said to have destroyed the city, on whioh account 
it must have ceased to exist after him. 

The central province of the Panjitb is called 
Pa-la-fa-to by Hwan Thsang, transcribed Par- 
vata by M. Julien. General Cunningham pro- 
poses Sorvata for Parvata, But Parvata 
is g.ven as the name of a country by Panini 
(IV-2-48) and the group Takshashil&di, 
(under IV-8-98), 

I» the central and lower Panjib, Alexander 
met with two tribes of warriors, named the 
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Maliiaondthe Oxydrake., The Sanskrit ori- 
ginal of the formor is unknown; and Professor 
Wilson identifies the latter with the Shudra- 
kas of the Purinas. But thero is a rule in 
PApini(V-8-II4) which teaches us to form tho 
singular and dual of the names of warlike tribes 
in the Panjib, by adding tho termination -ya 
and changing the vowel of the first syllable to 
its oriddhi. Of this role, his commontatora givo 
Milavyas (p. Málavís) and Kahan- 
drakyas (pl. Kghudrakits) ns instances, 
We thus learn that tho Mfilavas and K shn- 
dr&küs, were two tribes of warriors in tho Pan- 
jab. The name Málavás corresponds with 
Malii, ond Kshudrakás with Ox ydra- 
ke. Kghudrakis is nenror to tho latter 
than Professor Wilson's Sh tdrakas. 

At the confluence of the Panjib rivers, Alex- 
ander came in contact with a tribe which is 
called Sambract or Sabract. General Cunning- 
ham traces this name to Samvágri which 
ho considers a Sanskrit word. But wo nre not 
aware of tho existence of such a word; and it 
has an unsanskrit look about it, meaning as it 
does, according to the General, * united warriors.’ 
The Babrnce were probably the Bhanbhroyas, 
grouped along with the Yaudhoyas, V-3-l7, 


PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN I869-70. 
[From the last published Report of the Royal Asiatic Soeiely.] 


TEs Sanskrit serios of tho Bibliotheca Indica, 
which, from various reasons, had for sovoral yoars 
made but little progress, has taken afresh start. Of 
the TAndya Dr&hmana throc fasciculi have already 
boon isened, and a number of othor important works 
aro roported to ho in preparation. Tho Bombay 
Banszrit Series, conductod by the Sanskrit Profes- 
sora of the Bombay and Pund Colleges, presents 
algo 4 promising aspoct, and though of only a few 
yearr standing, has raised hopes that, with an in- 
croased staff of well-trained editors, and conunen- 
murat support from Government, it may romo day 
successfully compoto with its clder Bongal sister. 

Tho searching for Sanskrit KISS. has also boon 
carried on during the last year with laudable 
vigor and decided success in several parts of India, 
particularly in Bengal, by the indefatigable Babu 
Ráje: dralfla Mitra ; and in Bombay by Professors 
Bühler and Keilhorn, the latter of whom has just 
publizchod a classified catalogue, containing little 
shot of 600 Titles of Sanskrit Manuscripts, dis- 
cover»d iu the gouthern division of that Presidenoy. 

As regards the Dekhan, the Council cannot, un- 
fortunately, present so favourable a report, as they 
ore net aware that any officiel steps have as yet 


been taken by tho Madras Government to carry’ into 
effect tho resolution passed by the Government of 
India in 808. This in the opinion af the Couucil, 
in the moro to bo regretted, as the value of Sanskrit 
MSS. written in tho vernacular alplabets of south- 
ern India, is beginning to be bettor appreciated, 
furnishing as they do, in many onsen, a more cor- 
rect text than tho Devanigarl MSS of tho north, 
aud supplying, not unfrequently, texts and variant 
voraiong which have not hitherto been known to 
oxist. The members of this Society cannot have 
failed to notice the Descriptive Catalogue, now Do- 
ing published by Mr. A. Burnell, of the Madras C8, 
in Mr. Trübner's ५ American and Oriental Literary 
Record,” of an excellent collection of Sanscrit MBS. 
made by himself during his residenco in various 
parts of the Dekhan. It must be satisfactory to him 
to know that the portion of the catalogue which ho 
has already published, exhibits several important 
wouks, for the most part belonging to the Black 
Yajur-veda, which are either entirely new, or of 
which incomplete M88. alone have as yet been dis. 
covered in the north. Mr. Burnell (like fir Walter 
Elliot, Mr. O. P. Brown, and some few scholars of 
earlier days) thus shows what benefit a civilian in 
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southern India, who earnoetly applies himself to the 
study of Hindu Literature, may be able to confer 
on Indian Philology, by oolleoting materials, and 
placing the results of his researches before Euro- 
pean scholars. The Madras Service, however, has 
of late evinced but little interest in literary pursuits 
of this kind, and the Literary Bociety of Madras in- 
deod hes for years scarcely shown a sign of its ex- 
istenoe. It is to be hoped that the few earnest 
scholars still engaged in Oriental Studies may pat 
an end to this unhappy state af indifference, by 
showing what important problems of Sanskrit Phi- 
lology and Indian history aro dependent for their 
solution upon the south, and that Madras will thus 
not stay bohind other local governments in lending 
its guppoit to the scientiflo exertions of Kuropean 
and native scholars, but still cordially co-operate in 
carrying out Mr, Whitley Stokes’ scheme of pro- 
curing, and compiling lists of MISS. scattered over 
the whole of India. 

Tho contents of the Barasvati BhandAram Library 
of H. H. the Mahirdja of AInisur, have been made 
known throngh n catalogue issued a fow months 
since by the Bangalore Press, and oontaining tho 
titles of several rare works, Of the Tanjore Library, 
a list had been printed many years ago, in which 
unfortunately, an extremely bad, often unintalligi- 
ble, method of transcription was adopted ; of this 
list there is a copy in the possession of Professor 
Goldstficker, the only one which is supposed to be 
now extant in Europe. Many parts of the Dekhan, 
however, have up to this time remained oomplotely 
unexplored, and still promiso a plentiful hatvest to 
futnro investigators ; although, in many casea, it 
will, no doubt, require the utmost care to overcome 
tho suspicion and superstitions of the Brahmans, 
Of the Namburis in Malabar, for instance, a most 
interesting, though very retired and socluded class 
of Bralmans, we know next to nothing; yet they 
aro gaid to bo staunch followers of tho Vedio reli- 
gion, and to havo in their possession a great many 
old Vedio MBS. Some places in the Haidarabad 
territory also, especially Kaleshvaram ortho Upper 
Godavari, are known as great seats of Rig and Suna- 
veda learning, and may be expected, when visited 
and explored, to add considerably to our knowledge 
of ancient Sanskrit literature. 

There exists already a large oollection of Sanskrit 
MES. in Madras, which awaits e thorough examina- 
Hon, and tho Council of this society have for some 
years used their beat endeavours to get the collections 
transferred to England for inoorporation with the 
Library of the In lis 0330, with a view not only 
to rescuing the MSS. from the early destruction 
with which they are threatened by the ravages of 
the climate and of the white anta, but also in order 
to render them more acceasible to European. scholars. 
Though their recommendation has not been carried 
out in full, the Council are gratified in stating that 
गा reply to their application they have been inform- 


ed by the Government of Madras that it is proposed 
to build at Madras a Publio Library, in which these 
MSS. will be deposited and properly protected 
against the ravages of insects, and that the Profes- 
sor of Sanskrit at Madras has further boen instruct- 
ed to print a list of those MSS. which he may con- 
sider of primary importance, with a view of making 
these works better known than they are through the 
so-called Catalogue Haisonne. The Council has also 
been informed that a printed list of MBS. will be 
communicated to the Asiatic Socicty, and that any 
suggestions which may be made by the Boclety for 
the transcription of any of those MBS. will receive 
the attention of tho Government. 

By a minute in tho Public Works Department, in 
May, 868, the Government of Indis authorized ‘tho 
expenditure of sums not exceeding Rupecs i3,000 
in each of the four political divisions of tho country 
for the purpose of delineating and casting somo' of 
the moro remarkable antiquities of each prealdency 
with a viow to their ultimate conservation, These 
sums, if properly expended, being quite sufficient 
to commence upon, great hopes wero entertained 
that tho work so long desired by every well-wisher 
of India, would at last bo accomplished by means 
of this well-timed liberality on the part of tho 
Government, 

In pursuance of this policy, Mr. Terry, Superin- 
tendent of the School of Design, was dospatoled 
from Bombay with a party of modellera, and some 
of his own pupils, to commence operations on the 
tomplo at Ambornath, near Kalyan, on tho other 
side of the Bombay harbour. Owing tothe novelty 
of tho undertaking and the inexperionco of tho 
party, nothing elso was attomptod during tho avail- 
ablo sengon of 868-69, especially ns an outbreak of 
fovór and other unexpected diffioultics very matori- 
ally retarded the work; but so much disappoint- 
mont was felt at the result that no attempt was 
mado to continue operations during tho last cold 
weather. In the meantime so much difficulty has 
bocn experienced in reproducing the casts and pho- 
tographs that no spocimeus of either havo yotreached 
this country, nor has any satisfactory report of the 
results obtained from the labours of tho party. 

At the samo time another expedition was orga- 
nized in Calcutta, with the object of visiting Orissa 
for the purpose of dolincating somo of the numerous 
and interesting antiquities of that province. Owing, 
however, to dissension among the members compoe- 
ing it, and other difficulties, it seems to have been 
as little fruitful in results as that fitted out from 
Bombay. They did however bring back some casts 
of sculpture, a few photographs, and several copies 
of inscriptions, but unfortunately neglected to take 
casts or photographs of the remarkable sculptures 
in the Ganesha and Jodev caves, at Udayagiri. These 
are probably the oldest and most Interesting in 
India, and their attention Had been previously spe- 
cially directed to thom. As in tho case of the Bom- 
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bs expedition, none of the results of their lebours 
hare been sent home ; and no attempt was made to 
follow up these experiments during the last oold 
weather. Nor, so far as is known in this country, 
hare any expeditions been organized, either in 
Bengal or Bombay, for operations during the next 
soeson. 

In the meanwhile Dr. Hunter, a$ Madras, has been 
mox successfully employing the pupils in his school 
af Jesign in photographing some of the numerous 
temples which abound in that part of Indis, and 
also in casting some of their sculptures; none of 
the latter have reached this country, but the photo- 
graphs aro a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledze, and, combined with those taken for Govern- 
meat by Captain Lyon, convey a very perfect idea 
of tho enormous architectural wealth of that Presi- 
decoy. 

During the cold weather of l868-9 Lieut. Cole 
RE, was deputed to Kasfimir to photograph and 
maze plans and drawings of the temples in that 
valey. A work giving the result of his labours is 
on the eve of publidetion by the India Office. It 
promises to bo a most valuable contribution of our 
kncwledge of the style of architecture there pre- 
valling, and worthily completes what was so well 
commenced by General Cunningham in 848. 

During the lest cold season the same officer has 
been employed under the auspices of the Science 


accomplished this object, and is now on his wiy 
home with the moulds. Lieut. Cole took with him 
from this country a party of dranghtsmen, with the 
intention of drawing all those sculptures which had 
not hitherto been delineated by General Canning- 
ham and his brother, or by Col. Maisey. Wemay 
therefore hope that before long the means will be 
available in this country for obtaining a perfect 
knowledge of that remarkable monument. 

Besides these expeditions, which are all more or 
lead-dependent on Government support, Mr. James 
Burgess, of Bombay, has just completed a splendid 
work on the great Temple city of Palitana. This 
work, which is illustrated by 45 photographs by 
Mr, Sykes, is preceded by an introduction by him- 
self full af interesting local information and anii- 
quacian knowledge the sect of the Jains, 
to whom all the temples on that hill belong 

The same author has also published 4i photo- 
graphs taken by the same artis during an expedi- 
tion to the caves of Taléja and Sana, and the tam- 
plea of Somnath and Girnar. The text to this book 
is not so elaborate as that of the previous work, 
but is sufficient to desoribe and explain the history 
of the monuments it illustrates. 

Messrs. Sykes and Dwyer have also photographed 
the saves and temples at Nasik and Kérlé, but 
no taxt has yeb been added in illustration of them 
by eny such competent hand. 





Besides these, Mr. T. O. Hope of the Givil Ber 
vioe, has published a valuable work illustrated with 
20 photographs by Mr. Lindley, of “Sarat, Bharoch 
and other old cities of Gujarat with descrip- 
tive and architectural notes," by himself. 

From the above it will be seen that our know- 
ledge of the architecture and antiquities of some 
parts of our Indian Empire is progressing, though 
not so rapidly as might be desired. More, however, 
may be doing in India than we are aware of here ; 
for unfortunately there is no agenoy either there or 
in the country where photographa by amateurs or 
local societies are collected, or from which & know- 
ledge c&n be obtained af what is being done in this 


In oontinnalion of their report on the present 
state of literary and antiquarian research on the 
Indian continent, the Council, now desire to refer 
to the island of and to offer 
a fow remarks on the condition of that seat of Bud- 
dhism and Pali learning They have noticed with 
no little satisfaction that the Pali language and 
literature and the religion of Shakya Muni in general 
have, duting the last year or two, received a great 
amount of attention at the hands of European as 
well as of Singalese scholars. Several important 
works bearing on the subjects have been published in 
England and abroad during the past year; and ít fs 


ders, who, it fs to be expected, will by this work 
give & fresh and more general impulse to Pali 
studies, 

A fingalese scholar, Pandit Devarakkhite, hes 
published, a few months since, an excellent edition 
of tho Belavatara, the most popular Pali Grammar 
in Ceylon; and the Pali text of the Digha Nikava 


gether with a Lecture on Buddhism, delivered 
shortly before his death by Mr. Gogerly the late 
eminent Pali scholar, and edited, with an ixtrodne- 
tion end notes, by the Revds. J. 800४ and D. de Silva. 
Another number of that Journal is reported to be 

in preparation. It is further gratifying to 
learn that Mr. T. W. R. Davids, a young promising 
Pali scholar of the Ceylon 8, O., has undertaken to 
collect the Pali insoriptions which are seattered in 
great number over the island. Whether he may 
succeed in deciphering, or whether he may have to 
content himself with copying and publishing, these 
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ancient histarical and religious records, Mr. Davids 
deserves the encouragement and approbation of all 
who take an interest in these studies ; and the Council 
have no doubt but that the Ceylon Government, which 
has recently shown its liberality by granting a sum 
of money for the searching for, and procuring of 
MSS., will lend. its full support and countenance 
to so promising and well-timed an undertaking. 

As regards our sister societies on the Oontinen 
the Asiatic Society of Paris and the German Oriental 
Society, their scientific researches have lost nothing 
of their wanted vigour and efficiency, and their 


publications embody, as usual, a goodly amount of 
useful information in the various branches of Orien- 
tal knowledge. : 
The number of the American Oriental Society's 
Journal, issued during the last year, contains the 
greater part of an important publication, vix, of 
Professor W. D. Whitney's Taittirtye Prttishtkhya, 
the Sanskrit Text and Commentary, with a transla- 
Hon of the former, and copious annotations: A 
new number of the same Journal, which will con 
tain th e concluding part of this work, will be issued 
in the course of the summer, 
p 


' 
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A CATIA ow Bupvener BORIPTORES. Yunos Tum Oen- 
NESE, By Bamuel Beal, Chaplain R.N., Author of * Badd- 
hist Pilgrims,” dc, (pp. 496, Svo.) London, Tribosr 
& Co. 87L. 

Or this extensive store-houee af Buddhist lore, 
itis our duty at presont morely to give a brief 
outline. Some of the translations here published 
have already appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Boalety. Having revised those, and added 
others to complete what he considers to be the 
cycle of the Buddhist development, the author now 
publishes the entire series as a contribution towards 
a more acquaintance with Buddhist Htera- 
ture in China. It seems that the Buddhist Canon 
in that country, as was arranged between the years. 
67 and 285, AD., includes l440 distinct works 
comprising 5586 books. These however form only 
an insignificant portion ofthe whole Buddhist Hter- 
ature which is spread throughout the empire, of 
whioh, hitherto the majority, or nearly all of Bnglish 
people, heyo besa. content to remain ignorant, In 
these circumstances, the author may well think that 
it is difficult to understand how we can claim to have 
any precise idea of the religious condition of the 
Chinese people, or even to appreciate the phraseo- 
logy met with in their ordinary books. The book, 
we are told, and we can well bellevo it, represents 
the results of some years of patient labour; and 
that whatever be its fate, the author, or ra*3er edi- 
tor, hag found his reward in the delight which the 
study has afforded him, and in the insight which be 
has thereby gained into the character of one of 
“the most wonderful movements of the human 
mind in the direction of Spiritual Truth,. which ts 
traced in the history of Buddhism.” Much hes 
been done within the last thirty years to elucidate 
Buddhist history and philosophy, and it is certainly 
extraordinary, that little or no use has been made 
of the Buddhist Canon as it is accepted in Chins. 
In many of the large monasteries, there are to be 
found not only complete editions of the Buddhist 
Beriptures in the vernacular, but algo tho Sanskrit 
originals fram which the Chinese version was made. 
Yet no effort hes hitherto been made, either in this 
country or elsewhere, to secure for or great libra- 


ries copies of these invaluable works. Buddhist 


influence af the latter was leavening the Western 
world, the knowledge of the former was being car- 
ried by misslonaries—es soalous, though not so well 
instructed, as the followers of St. Paul into the 
vast empire beyond the Eastern deserts ; where it 
took root, long before Germany or England had be- 
come Christian, and has flourished ever since,” The 
first complete edition of the Chinese Buddhist Canon 
dates merely from the seventh century. It was 
prepared under the direction of Tae Tsung, the se- 
cond emperor of the Tang dynasty, who reigned 
from 627 to 650 A.D. and it was published by his 
successor Kaon-Tsung. Yung-loh, the third emperor 
of the Ming dynasty, in the year 40, prepared a 
second and much enlarged edition of the Capon, 
writing a royal preface to it. This is called’ the 
Southern Edition—sam-/saxg. Wan-leih the thir- 
teenth emperor of the same dynasty, caused the 
publication of a third edition about 690 A.D, 
which goes by the name of the Northern 

or peh-feang, and which was renewed and 

in 728, during the reign af Keen-lung, under! the 
auspices of a former governor of Oheb-Kiang, who 
wrote a preface to the catalogue of works contain- 
ed in it, and added « reprint of the royal preface 
to the first complete edition written by Tae-Tuimg. 
“ It is calculated that the whole work of tho Indian 
translators in Chins, together with that of Hinen- 
Thsang, amounts to about seven hundred times the 
sixe of the New Testament. The section known as 
the Mahtprsjnt Pramita alone, is eighty times as 
large as the New Testament, and was prepared 
by Hiuen-Thseng, without abbreviation, from the 
Sanskrit, embracing two hundred thousand shldkas.” 
It is certainly singular, that with a knowledge of 
thislarge and complete collection of the B 
Boriptures, so little use has been made of it by mis- 
sionaries and scholars, with the exception of M. 
Wasmiliey. “It would be wrong to state,” says Mr. 
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Beal, “ that the 850 or 400 million people who in- 
habit China are Buddhists, but yet Buddhist modes 
of theught and phraseology prevail largely amongst 
them, and itis hardly consistent in us, whilst we 
deal with religions questions, to overlook the litera- 
tare which contains thesacred deposit of the faith 
of so many millions of that population as do strictly 
belong to the Buddhist faith. Moreover, it must 
be evident that so long as we are ignorant of the 
details of their religion, they will not be induced to 
listen. to our denunciation of it; nor can we expect 
that cur indifference to their prejudices will tend to 
remuve them or induce them to overlook ours.” An- 
other important service which a careful study of 
the Chinese version of the Buddhist Scriptures may 
render to the cause of literature generally, but es- 
pecially towards a critical acquaintance with the 
original Sanskrit text of the Tripitaka; as Max 
Miller suggests. “The analytical structure of tho 
Chinese language imparts to Chinese translations 
the character of a gloss ; and although we need not 
follow implicitly the interpretations of the Sanscrit 
originals adopted by Chinese translators, still their 
antiquity would naturally impart to them | oonsider 
able value and interest." 

Ancther important consideration is the advantage 
we mcy derive from having in China copies of 
many of the sacred books which are unknown else- 
where. Buch ere the numerous works of the Nor- 
thern Bohool, as it is called, and which, so far as is 
at present known, are not to be met with in their 
original Sanskrit form, either in Indis or Nepal, 
Such ere, for example, tho Avatamsaka Sitra, written 
by Nagarjina, and which, under the name of the 
Fa yan bing, is one of the commonest and most 
widely circulated Sdtras in Chins—the Koshs and 
Vibéghs, Shastras, the Surafgame Stira, and many 


“ Innidentally," says the author, “ we shall derive 
from these studies muoh Information relating to 
the more obscure parts of Indian history, and the 
struggles af the conflicting Indian sects.” In the 
history of the mission of Song Yun, for example, 
we have an account of the effect which a picture 
of the aufferings of Bodhisatva, when he wes born 
as Veesantars, produced on the rough Indo-Scythio 
trfbos vho invaded North India at the beginning 
of the Obristian Era, He tolls us they could not 
refrain from tears whan they saw the picture of the 
sufferings of the Prince. This little incident may 
very reasonably account for the conversion of the 
whole ribe of invaders who, under the rule of Ka- 
nishka and his successors, became the most devoted 
patrons of the Buddhist faith, and “ the magnifi 
cent foonders” of Topes and Temples, the ruins of 
which at present survive, And from this reference 
of Song Yun to the Vessentara Jataka, represented 
in the white Elephant Temple, Varousha, the writer 
is led io connect the Seng-teh or Santi temples in 
the necghbourhood of that city with the Sanchi 


or Santi Topes near Bhilsa, where also, over the 
northern gateway of the great Topes, we find sculp- 
tured the same history of Bodhisatva as Vessan- 
tera, giving away his whole possessions, his chil- 
dren and his wife, so that there might be no 
remnant of selfishness left m his nature, and thus 
Lh: might be fitted to undertake the salvation of 
men. Butit is hardly necessary, recollecting the 
labours of M. Julien, and the school of French 

amongst whom he is conspicuous, to 
bring farther instances of the manner in which we 
may derive funds of information from China ree 
specting the civilization of India. The connection 
is also noted between the history of Buddhism in 
the Bast, and the progress of Christianity in the 
West. In-the middle ages there was a favourite 
legend known throughout Europe, end generally 
accepted ss genuine, under the name of Barlaam 
aud Josaphat. This history is at present widely 
circulated in the modern edition of the Lives of the 
Bainis, by Symeon, the translator. Bot onexamina- 
tion we find that the life of Josaphat, who has 
somehow crept into the Homan Martyrology, was 
but a copy of the well known history of Shakya 
Buddha, and was appropriated doubtlessly by the 

hagiographers 


of a sensitive conscience with the temptations of & 
wioked and ensnaring world. Wo quite agree with 
Mr. Beal too, when he says—^ The widest and most 
interesting result to be derived from such studies 
as those, is the moans they afford us of arriving at 
a correct judgment in the science of comparative 
religion”—so far as that is possible. “ The scope 


of the present work isto present the reador with #—— 


brief Catena of Buddhist Scriptures arranged, so far 
zs possible in a chronological order, with a view 
to exhibit the origin and gradual expansion of the 
system, aud to pointoatin what particulars it demands 
our candid consideration, and in what particulars 
it failsto deserve either attontion or inquiry. The 
former phase will be found to consist of its peculisr 
purity as a religious system properly so called, 
whilst the latter will embrace those numerous 
divergencies of the system from its original charac- 
ter, intoa scholastic and vain philosophy, which 
ended in its ultimate confusion with other sects in 
India, or inits present lifeless condition in China 
and Japan. The works here translated are mostly 
standard ones, and if not, strictly speaking, in the 
Canon, are yet of great authority, and sre found 
in the libraries of most of the monasteries in the 
South of China.” 

Mr. Beal's work more than achieves his prefa- 
tory anticipations. He has given an elaborate and 
pana contribution to our knowledge of early 

Mythology. His notes and comments ex- 
hibit a wide soguaintance with European orientalism, 
and his tone of thought a width and Hberalism al- 
together unusual. Mr. Beal's handsome and deeply 
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interesting volume well deserves g placein the library 
af every one who can read English. 
A. H. B. 


—À 


GOVHR'8 FOLK SONGS. 


Tas FoLx SoxGs or Bouruxxx IxDii. By Charnes K. 
Gover, Member of the Royal Autistic foclety and af 
the Society of Arts, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society. Madras: Higginbotham and Co. 

Tuis is one of the most attractive and instructive 
books, relating to the social life of the people of 
India we have ever read. We think we can safely 
prods... that it will be a favourite in the drawing- 
room ar well as in the study. The introductory 
remarks, criticisms, &o. are well written, and the 
many songs rendered with great spiritand in every 
variety of metre. Some of them have already ap- 
peared in ths Corakill Magazins, and others were read 
before the Royal Asistio Sooiety bit have not yet 


W. Taylor remarks, “If is desirable that the polish 
of the Telugu and Tamil poetry should be better 
known in Europe ; thái so competent judges might 
determine whether the high distinction accorded to 
Greek and Latin poetry, as if there were nothing 
like it in the world, is perfectly just” And Dr. 
Caldwell remarks, that Tamil fa “the only vernacular 


tained, and I think must be admitbed, that the Sans- 
krit has been outdone by the Tamil.” 

Bat we must let Mr. Gover speak for himself :— 
“ There is,” he says, “a great mass of noble writing 


N ready to hand, in Tamil and Telugu folk-literature, es- 


pecially in the former. Total neglect has fallen upon 
it: Overborne by Brahmanic legend, hated by the 
Brahmans, it has not had a ohanoe of obtaining the 
notice it so much deserves. Ths people oling to their 
songs still, and in every pyal]-sohoo] the pupils learn 
thostrainsof Tircvalluva, Auveiyar, Kapila, Pattunat- 
ta and the other carly writers. To raise these books 
. inpublio estimation, to exhibit the true products of 
the Dravidian mind, would be a task worthy of the 
ripest scholar, andthe most enlightened government, 
I would especially draw attention to the eighteen 
books that are seid to have rocefved the sanction of 
the Madura Collage, and are among the oldest speci- 
mens of Dravidian litersture. Any student of Dra- 
vidian writings would be able to add a score of 
equally valuable books, If these were carefully 
edited, they would form a body of Dravidian clas- 
sics of the highest value,” 
Nor ought we to pass over the author's history 
of his book—“ the result of an attempt,” as he 


describeait, “to fathom the real feelings of the masses 
of the people, by gathering and collecting the folk- 
songs of each family of the grest Dravidian nation. 
It bas bean the pleasant labour of years to make this 
collection—in the plains, where dwell the Tamil and 
Telugu peoples : on the Maisar plateau, the home of 
Kenarese : among the hills and valleys of the Nil- 
giris and tho Western Gháts, sheltering the stal- 
wart tribes of Kürg, and the humble Badagas of 
Utakamand :along the narrow sirip of low-lying 
coast that parts the sea from the western Ghéts and 
gives a home to the Malayalim tongue.” And 
lovingly and honestly has he done his work, and we 
feel that the vista he has opened up is a picture of 
reality of no common interest. 

Bafore proceeding to the songs let us quote this 
picture, so well drawn, of the dasas :—" Their ser- 
vice was first of all poverty ; secondly, singing ; 
thirdly, forgetfulness of caste. Their reward lay in 
human honour and the certainty of aliving. None 
dared to dispise the ‘ slave of God,’ none could re- 
fuse him ahandful of rice or a couple of oppams 
or chapatis, At weddings and feasts, at fasts and 
funerals, at sowing and harvest, st full moon and 
sankranii (the passing of the equator as the sun 
changed its tropic), the dasa must be invited, lis- 
tened to and rewarded. At weddings, he must sing 
of Krishna ; at burnings of Yama ; before maidens 
of Káma ; before men, of Ráma, As he begs he 
sings of right and duty ; when he hears the olink of 
copper ín his shell, of benevolence and charity. . . 

“There can be few more pleasant scenes than 
when in the cool of the evening, the dasa enters 
some quiet country village, to find and earn his food 


Places before him his hnge begging shell. The vil- 
lagers are just returning from the fields, weary with 
their Isbours, anxious for some sober excitement 
The word is quickly passed round that the singer 
has come, and men, women and children turn thar 
steps towards tho Maxtapam. There they siton the 
ground before the bard and wait his pleasure. He 
begins by irolling out some praise to Krishna, 
Viehnu or Pillaiyarswami. Then he starts with a 
pads or sh ort song, such es those with which the book 
commences, There is chorus to every verse, ‘If the 
song be well known before the bard has fintshed the 
long-dr&wn-out note with which he ends his verse, 
the villagers have taken up their pert and the loud 
chorus swells on the evening breeze. If the song be 
new they soon learn chorus, and every fresh verse 
bears a louder and louder refrain. Then the shell 
is carried round and pice are showered into it. 
When darkness-closes in, the head-man of the vil- 
lage invites the singer to his house, gives him a full 
meal and then leaves him with mat, vins! and shell 
to sleep in the pyall In busy towns the singer 
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squats by the roadside and soon collects & crowd 
to hear his song. The chorus here is less frequent- 
ly bsard. The people cannot stay, their children are 
at home, they hear a little and they then pass on.” 
This is but a specimen ofthe descriptions of life and 
manners with which the songs are interspersed— 
and illustrated. 


Here iss pada—selected at random from the 
tweriy eight Kanarese songs with which the book 
conrnenoes :— 


H One begs of others for a wife, 
On her bestows both rule and home 
He counts her half of all his life. 
But when death comes, he dies alone. 
Cherus—Of all good things the best are three— 
Wives, lands, and countless gain. 
Which is the dearest friend to thee ? 
One mounts the throne of mighty kings, 
His palace girds with fort and wall ; 
Of his great power the whole world rings, 
His lifeless corse to dogs shall fall. 
Chorus.—Of all good things the best, xo. 
King's grace, good luck, hard work and trade, 
May load with wealth of coin or land. 
What tyranta leave, the moths invade ; 
For riches fly like desert sand. 
Chorus —Of all good things, ko. 
In vain wives mourn, in vain sons weep, 
Wealth helps e'en less in death’s Inst soene, 
Two things alone the gulf can leap— 
The sin, the good, our life hos seen. 
Chorus.—Of all good things, &c. 
In this weak frame put not your trust, 
But think on Him with inward calm. 
Is your henrt olean ? For Him you lust )— 
Then Vishnu is a healing balm. 
Choras —Of all good things, &c. 


Of the three Badaga songs translated—tho “ Next 
world” is of weird and wonderful interest: itis a 
Visien of Heaven and Holl that might immortalize 
anotier Dente. But itis too long for quotation : 
its cencluding verse reminds us of what will strike 
most readers, asthe prevailing undertone of a large 
proportion of tho translations in this interesting 
volume, 


“ Oh brother, how I wish 
To reach that blessful shore ! 
Why did I ever come 
To see such fearful things | 
If when at last I die, 
A solemn gathering mourns, 
And fire devours my corpse— 
If toll be paid to him 
Who guards the heavenly gates— 
If this and more he dons, 
Can I obtain that bliss, 
Or must I sink to heil 77 


* Alas | my dear sister, I know not of that.” 
Hereasin very many other instanoesin these 
Dravida songs the note of sorrow is clear enough. 
And, as the author remarks “no one can fail to be 


struck with the sadness that prevails, The world 
and every soul in it are 80 sinful, so full of all evil, 
man should give up all to save his life; and even 
than can hardly hope to succeed. ‘How to cross 
the sea of Bin ?' beoomes the great question. Its 
current is so strong, its waves so high, its hidden 
rocks so many, that none but a strong swimmer can 
dare to hope to reach the other side. Even he is 
80 battered by storm and rock, so exhausted by the 
contest or worn by exertion, that when he seems 
able to touch the shore his strength may fail, his 
heart grow weak, and he sink back into the roaring 
tide. If things be so with the vigorous manfal 
few, how can the feeble trembling many ever hope 
to see the golden feet of the god whose help they 
crave? It is inexpreesibly saddening again aud 
again to note such songs as these, and know that 
they represent the inmost feelings of tho better 
part of a great nation.” 


We must pass over the Kurg Harvest and Wed- 
ding songs too—beautiful as they are, and made 
still more interesting by Mr. Govors excellent 
sketches of the attendant ceremonies; the Funeral 
Song also is full of pathos and striking images, 
such as:— 

Woe! The string of choicest pearls 
Round the neck of favoured child 
Is for evor burst and lost | 

Woe! The clear and brilliant glass, 
Fallen from our trembling hands, 
Fallen—broken to the ground! | 

But it is too long to reproduce. Norcan we find 
spaco for quotations from the Tamil songs, though 
those by Kapila and Sivavakycr, as well as from 
the Cural of Tiruvalluva—the “typical and hononr- 
od book” of the Tamils—will intorest and instruct 
every thoughtful reader. Theso occupy nearly a 
third of the volumo. Next commo Malayalam songs 
—five iu number; and lastly thirtoou Telugu songs 
close the work, which we heartily commend to all 
readers. 


HrxpvmrAxuax MUsArAnI—0on JOLRXAL or TRAVELS 
Ix Imi By Ardaseer Framjee Moos, 8vo. L, Bom- 
bay, 87i. 


Tuus very clegaut volume, dedicated to His Royal 
Highness tho Duke of Edinburgh, is wiitten ‘n 
Gujarati, and illustrated by a good map, a photo- 
graph of His Royal Highnoss, a stool engraving of 
tho author and his travelling companions, and by 
a sories of sixty-six beautiful chromolithographs, 
proparod by Mcsars. Vincent, Brooks, Day and Sons, 
from photographs collocted by the author, of 
places visited during his travels. The text occupies 
202 pages of beautifully printed vernacular, and 
40 pages of translations spiritedly rendered from 
what the author considers the most interesting par- 
tions of his book. In typography, illustrations, end 
binding, the book has never been equalled in India. 
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Mr. RAVENSHAW'S HISTORY OF GAUR. 


Ix reply to a letter from the Government of India ` 


to the Director-General of the Archsologioal Bur- 
vey of India, asking him to state whether he was 
prepared to revise and edit Mr. Ravenshaw’s histori- 
cal sketch of the kingdom of Gaur, General Oun- 
ningham wrote es follows :— 

“T beg to state that I feel some delicacy about 
meddling with Mr. Ravenshaw’s historical sketch 
without his permission, as he states that he spent 
much time and labour upon it, and evidently be- 
lieves that he lias made & very good job of it. But 
if he has no objection to my revision of his sketch, 
I would undertake to edit the work, merely meking 
the necessary corrections in his text; and adding 
such notes as are absolutcly necessary to illustrate 
the subject. I would, however, give an introduo- 
tory chapter, treating of the style of architecture 
compared with that of Northern India, as shown in 
the existing buildings at Delhi and Jounpur. 

“I should like also, if possible, to obtain some 
further illustrations of the Muhammadan architecture 
of Bengal from the eastern capital of Sonfrgaon, 
which still exists about 20 miles from Dacca.” 

General Cunningham has been asked to place 
himself in communication with Mr. Ravenshaw with 
referenco to the proposed editing of tho sketch. 

Wo have boon favoured with a copy of a Icttar, 
dated 6th September, from the Bengal Governinent 
to tho Conunissioner of Dacca, asking that officiel 
to "bo so good as to report, for tho Licutenant- 
Govornor’s information, whether theo is any oue in 
Dacca or its neighbourhood who is willing to tako 
photographs of the Muhammadan architectural uins 
of Sonfrgaon, and to supply Government with 
copies of those viows at a moderato cost."—English- 
mar, Oct. 20. 

SHRI HARSHA. 

AT tho monthly meeting of tho Bombay D. R. 
Asiatic Socicty, on tho 9th Nov. Dr. Georgo Buller 
read & paper entitled * A Note on tho History 
of the Bauskrit Literature," of which tho following 
is a bricf abstract :— 

A Jaina writer, Rajasekhara, gives in his Prabhan- 
dako«ha, composed A.D. 848, a lifo of Shri Harsha. 
Ho states that Shri Harsha, the son of Hira, was born 
in Benares, and composed tho Naishadha-charita at 
the request of a king at that town, named Jayauta- 
chandra the son of Govinda Chandra. Various 
details which Rajasckhaa gives regaiding Jayanta- 
chandre, especially tho statement that he had tho 
surname Panjula, that ho was contemporary of 
Kumarapala of Anahillapattan, and that ho and his 
dynasty were destroyed by the Musalinan«, show that 
Raja Sckhara’s Jayantachandra is nobody also than 
tho Kashtrakuta prince, Jayachnndra, who reigned 
over Kanyakubya and Benaros, in the latter half of 
the I9th century, probably from 68-94. 


Rajasekhara’s aocotint of the age of the Shri Harsha 
is confirmed by the faot, that the latter states, at the 
end of his Naishadhiyakavya, thet he was honoured 
by a king of Kanyskubya. 


THE BELONS. 

OoLowmL Browns, the Deputy Commissioner of 
the Mergui district,. British Burmah, gives a very 
interesting account of the 50075, a peculiar race of 
people living under our rule. This they have been 
doing ever since Mergui became ours, some fifty 
years ago, and yet they are described as perfectly 
uncivilised, and nota bit the better for our rule. 
The number af this race living in British territory 
is about l,000. They have no written language, 
nor have they any traditions regarding their origin. 
Dr. Meson, the well known American Missionary 
of the Karens, is of opinion that they have a Poly- 
neeian origin, but their Mongolian cast of features 
completely upsets this theory. Their spoken lan- 
guage is quite distinct fromthe Burmese. They 
are divided into families; these we are told, 
are freo to intermarry with each other, but the 
bride becomes a part of her husband's family. The 
wealth consists of boats and fishing apparatus, 
Each family appears to understand its own bound- 
aries, and no encroachment is allowed by one into the 
preserves of another. The race is described as 
strong and well-built but very ugly. They go about 
almost naked. Thoy live in small huts of a most 
primitivo description, in which the whole family is 
huddlod logethor. Their principal weapon appears 
to botho spear, with which they captme fish and 
wildpigs, which constitute their principal artiales 
of food. Tnrtlos and sholl-fish also afford thom 
subsistence, togethor with yams, which grow on the 
inlands, and aro sometimes found of 80 pounds 
weight. They aro vory fond, we are told, of opium, 
arak and tobacco. Woaving cloth is unknown to 
them, but they manufacture neat alocping mats of a 
cortain kind of leaf, and tho sails of thoir boats aro 
constructed of the same material They are without 
religion of any sort, and havo no idea ofa futuo 
existence, Like the Dyaks of Borneo they believe 
in tho existence of spirits, which haunt streams, 
forests, &c. Whena Selon dics, his body, with his 
spear, &c., isplaced on a mat on the soa beach. His 
friends then vacate the spot, and roturn after a yoar 
to bury the bones and tho weapons. They aro said 
to be very tiuthful, and polygamy and conjugal 
infidelity are unknown among them. They are 
iuoreover of a mild and peaceable naturo, and offer 
no resistanos to tho attacks frequently made upon 
them by Malay pirates —DelAi Gasette. 


ROCK TEMPLE AT HAROHOKA. 

Af the last meeting of the Asiatic Society at Cal- 
cutta, an interesting letter was read from Captain 
AW. L. Samuells, Assistant Commissioner, Parhumba, 
Chord Line, regarding a rock-cut temple which he 
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` discovered at Harchoks in the Chota Nagpur Tri- 
butary Mahal of Chang Bhokar.: Tracings, plans, 
‘and Inscriptions were exhibited, ‘and: Captain Sa- 
couells has promised to send descriptive notes for the 
next meeting. There appear to be several rock-cut 
temples in the’ neighbourhood. Captain, Blunt, in 
795, visited those at Mara, a village ın Rewa. 





COIN OF FIRUZ SHAH ZAFAR. 


Ix March last, Mr. E. O., Bayley presented the 
-Asistio Society of Bengal witha unique coin bear- 
ang the name of Firuz Shah Zafar. A woodòut had 


just been prepared when the first copy of Mr. Tho- 
mass Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi 
réached this country. Mr. Thòmas,(p. 800) enu- 
merates four coins that bear the name of that prince, 
among them one gold ०००, a “ unique specimen in 


the possession of Ool Guthrie,” and “ one silver 
coin, a new variety, belonging to Mr. Bayley,” &o. . 
They are all posthumous coins, as Zafar died before 


his father. "Tho original is idantical with Col. 
Guthrie's specimen, of which, however, the margin 


' has been out away. The coin bears date, A. H. 794, 


which agrees with the third ? coin déscribed: by Mr. 


Thomas, During the year 79!,. Abubakr, són of ' 

Zafar, succeeded to the throne of Delhi, which ac 
counts perhaps for the issue, or re-issue of coins 
‘with Zafar’s name, The weight of the coin oannot . 
be determined, as itis attached to & necklace. It 
bears the following legend : ५ The great Sultan Firuz 


Shah Zafar, són of Firuz Shah, the Royal, in the 
time of the Imam, the Commander of the Faithful, 
. Abdullah, —may his Khilaifat be prepetuated |" 
ORIENTAL STUDIES AT. CAMBRIDGE 
‘TH Board of Oriental Studies at Cambridge has 





presented the following Report. on Oriental Studies 


to the Vice Chancellor. (Dated Nov. 8, 4872). 

* The Board of Oriental Studies are unanimously 
of opinion that the time has now arrived for assign- 
ing to the Oriental Iangneges a more prominent 
position among the studies of the University. These 
form at present the only great ‘branch af learning 

{ which, though long recognized in the ‘University 
by the foundation of Professorships, fails to take 
, its proper place in our great examinations, The 
impulse given in the last few years tothe Moral and 
Natural Sclenoes by the’ establishment to Triposes 
suggests to-the Board similar examinations in 
their department as the best method, in accordance 
swith the present ‘University system, for fostering 
the early growth of Oriental Studies. 
` As the Oriental Languages, now represented in the 
' University, naturally separate into two main groupe 
` the Board beg to recommend ‘the establishment of 
itwo Independent Oriental Triposes : () the Semitic, 
and (2) the Arydm. .In each of these two' great 
divislons, it would probably be found expedient to 
confine the attention af the student to a few af the 
‘leading langusges rather than to encourage & 
superficial knowledge of many. “Hebrew” (together 


with Chaldee), Syriac and Arabio might be taken 
as the beet representatives of thé first group. It 
seems superfluous: to urge the importance of an 
accurate knowledge af Hebrew in a great Christian ` 
‘University ; this study has always flourished to 
some extent at Cambridge, .and it is hoped that 
Many who have already devoted themselves to it 


. might be induced to extend their researches to the 


sister dialects. The connection of Syrieo with the 
early Christian Literature, and the revival of its 
study in the ‘present generation, to which the large 
addition of Syriac MSS. to the British Museum has 
dn no slight degree contributed, would justify the 
‘position proposed for it in a Semitic examination. 
In Arabio, the intricacies of the Grammar and the 
extent of the Vocabulary render an early systematic 
training especially necessary. Its literature is rich 
and varied in poetry, history and scienoe, and 
indispensable to all who would fully understand 
the spirit of the Muhammadan religion. Not only 
is Arabic the spoken language of that part of tho 
East most interesting to Europeans, but it enters 
largely into the composition of Persian and Turkish. 
In the Aryan group, Sanskrit holds the first and 
foremost place. Independently of its vast literature 
whioh embraces the authoritative theological works 
of the Brahmans, it is the eldest wister of the Indo- 
European tongues, and is now acknowledged to be 
an indispensable aid in‘unravelling the structure of 
Greek and Latin as well as of tho Germanic, Ke!tio 
and Blavonio tongues. It is the parent of most of 
the spoken languages of Northern India, and also 
of Pali, the sacred language of the Buddhists. 
Persian also possesses an extensive literature of 
especial value for historic and theoeophio inves- 
tigations ; it is cultivated by the Muhammadans 
in India, as wel! as in Perris itself ;'and mightther- 
‘efore be introduced with advantage into this Tripos. 
The. Members of the ‘Board feel that it wonld 
be presumptuous to'expect any great result from 
the establishment of Oriental Triposes, until these 
studies have won a due share of the College 
endowments ; yet they confidently hope that the 
University will grant, as far as lies in its power, & 
fair fleld for the growth and development of studies 
sp. intimately connected with Biblical and Eo- 
olesiasticel Literature, with the Religion of our 
Indian fellow-subjecta, with the  Seienos of 
Language, and the history of the human Mind. 
The Viog-Obancellor invited the attendance of Mem- 
bers of the Senate in the, Art’s School, on Monday, 


`” Nov. 20 at 2 p-m., for the discussion of this Report 





REVISION OF THE SINHALESE BUDDHIST 
SCRIPTURES, 


ut the year 867, through the exertions of a Bin- 
halese nobleman named Iddamulgoda, a Synod of 
the Buddhist clergy, was convened at the town of 


“Pelmadulle for the purpose ‘of correcting the Tripi- 
Seka, The Synod 


.The Synod was under the joint presidency 
of two eminent prelates, Sumairgals arid Dhirfnanda, 
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and its members were priests selected for thelr | tand Kaikalliope. A description of the ooins snd 
learning and scholarship, from the principalOeylon | he circumstances of their discovery, is being prepar- 
monasteries. ' The procedure was asfollows;—Aftér | ed for the London A oadomy.— Delhi -Gasstie, Oct. I. 


the formal opening of the Synod, each member was 
furnished: with a manuscript in the Sithalese cha- 
racter, which he took to an apartment assigned to 
him, and collated with s number of Ceylon, Burmah 
and Siam copies of the game work. All obvious 
errors in his manuscript he corrected at onoe, but 
where a passage was doubtful, he merely marked it. 
On an appointed day each member carried his 
corrected manuscript to the hall of assembly, where 
in a publio sitting of the Synod all the corrected 
Manuscripts were compared together. When the 
corrections "were identical in all the manuscripts, 
they were generally adopted without much loss of 
time, but in many doubtful or difficult 

the reading was not finally fixed without long and , 
anxious distussion. The first session of the 99700 


lasted seven months, and was‘devoted ‘exclusively | bl 
to the Vinaya, a revised and authorized version of | back from his head to his heels, each hair 
whioh, together with its Arthakathá and Tíkas, was | thick as a man's wrist. Having 


deposited in'safe hands, The next meeting of the 
Bynod was-held after a considerable interval, and 
' was devoted to the correction of the Stra Pitaka. 


On this occasion a somewhat different plan was | expressed à 
followed, for the members had:be en instructed to | ‘gnome would‘ have: none of 


correct at thelr own monasteries the manuscripts 
entrusted to them, and when'the Synod met, it was 
ablo to ait daily until the work of fixing the text of 


, 





DISOOVERY OF COPPER AXES. 


AT the: last mosting of the Agiatic Ede kas ४ of 
a letter was read from the Assistant Oom- 

A ea Pachumba,-describing two ancient oo 
axes which he has decree to. the -Boiaty. 
narrative of their ) is very curious. 

It appears that they had been found by a vill 

just below the surface of a hillock, round which he 
was cultivating land. ` But where this hillock ig, he 
` steadily s. spite of an offer of twenty 
ru to tell to any one, lest. khe . demon: of the 
lea ae revenge itself "pon n him. He has, he 
suffered at’ his hands. The right t 

ehe eed e he had a dream in w. 

a gnome of terrible aspect appeared before him, 
He was no. dd looking spirit, but of prodigi- 
ous iced skin us du red and his clothes 
"whilst & profusion of hung down his 
being as 
: dismounted from a 
tiger, ‘which had carried him to the plage 's door, 
he entered the: hut med rng inting to oopper- 
ecos, informed the ing man.thet they were 
4 (the ६१५१११ tsa property. The man. at.once 
: to them up, but the 


exchange four hairs of the s ic. GH Taa 
ur villagers right 
in return offered to relin all claim to the 


treasure which, he said; lay buried'under the other 
hillocks in du locality. Y Bat the -much coveted 


the: Sitras was ended. The Abhidharma Pitaka is | hairs the man would not part with at i m oe. «Bo 


now undergoing revision, and the labours of: the 
Synod are'dr&wing to a close. When they are oom- 
pleted, a palm-leaf copy of the authorized: version 
of the ssored texts will be deposited in one of the 
: Ceylon monasteries, end the publio will be permit- 
ted to Inspect and transcribe the different books. 
In the very extensive collation of MSS. made by the 
Synod, it was found that the Ceylon MSS. were 
generally more accurate than those of Burmah 
and Biam.—T'Às Academy. 
DISOOVERY OF ANOLENT COINS. 
' ABOUT amonth and a half ago, some of the villagers 
of Sonpat, 
an old tank, discovered an earthern pot, (not unlike a 


common soral) containing’ three sérs and a half of | demon's treasures He hidden.—Pionesr. 


allver-coin, The earthern pot was buried about 
seven feet underground; the oolns at the bottom of 
the pot were completely defaced by corrosion, 


while digging out a ruin in the vicinity of | his little gin sickened‘ and died. ‘For these 


the gnome mounted his Mae and off in 


dun n. When the caging bad 
gat to doa ern Mes ore resuming 
vations at the hillock, but as-he passed that - 

: spot, orie'of his bullocks dropped down stone-dead, 

- and within-e few da; Hn the remaining two bullooks 
which he possessed: died'also. Upon thishe deserted | 
that place, and took -~ “Fue residence in the village 
where he now lives. is, he says, ha ड three 
years ago, and till last year he conceal: qun oo 

eces, which he beHeved to be gold ; but see 
might then realise something by them, he carri 


cor them off in. great secrecy to a- European official, to 


whom he imparted the information of where he had 
fouhd them. But this litte indiscretion brought 
fresh troubles on him ; for when he returned hone 
vali 
reasons he refuses to point out the hillock where the 


— —— Ú Tn s ¿k 
‘' QURRY. I 


- Will amy of the oorrespondentg of the Indica 


though nearly three-fourths of its contents werein | Antiquery help me by obtaiping the odm-plete 
& very good state of preservation, On examination | alphabet. of the. ancient characters ‘used in the 
the coins were found to belong to Greco-Baktrian | Maldivian islands? The form of each: joonsonant 
Kings. The coins of Menander are certainly more | ‘changes completely according to the affized. vowbl, 
numerous than those of any other king, though by | and the late Captain Christopher, I. N., only publiah- 
far the best impressions ars on the coins of King | ed the consonants- with the short a. - The ‘present 
Philoxenus, The following are the nuues of the |. Maldivian characters are sufficiently known. 


kings whose ooinshave been deciphered :—Menander, 
Philoxenus, Diomedes, AntisIkider, Apollodotus, 
Hermssus, Hellakles, Heaton, Antemachus, Hermanus 


.' CANTODEB d'ÀBBADIRS 
-.. . - ° 7+, Membre de l'Instituto France, 
. Headaye, Basses Pyronéos, Nov. 29, I87L, ^ ° 
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THE JUNGLE FORTS OF NORTHERN ORI88A:' ° ,:. 0", 


Br JOHN BEAMES, B.C.S., MRAS, MAGISTRATE OF BALASORE. 


N ORTHERN ORISSA. is, considering its 
situation within 50 miles of Calcutta, 

very Bolated and little-known. There is how- 
ever a,good-historical reason for this. The Kings 


of Orissa fixed their capital always in the southern: 


part of theprovince, and thelong narrow stripof 
country between the hills and the sea was only at 
times, and never for long periods, under their sway. 
It was covered with dense jungle, which extend- 
ed apparently with hardly any break to the 
banks of the Hooghly.* The Kings of Bengal, 
on tha other hand, held their court either. at 
Geur or some other place far to the north, and 
the lowar Gangetic delta was to them also almost 
a terra incognita, The, English settlement of 
Caloctta pushed out, feelers along the course of 
the Ganges, and the wave of conquest and com- 
merce ur owed the same path, leaving Midna- 
pore Balasore comparatively unheeded and 
unexplored. In the present day the great Im- 
peria ‘high road from Calcutta to Madras hos 
opened up & portion of this country, and is much 
frequanted, especially by the thousands and tens 
of theusands of pilgrims who annually visit the 
great shrine of Jagannath at Puri But the 
line af traffic, and the road of invading armies in 
former times, did not follow the course of the 
present great avenue of communication, and it 
is not therefore along the Madras and Oalcutta 
road shat we must look for relics of past times 

One hundred and fifteen miles 8.W. of Oal- 
outta. at the. town of Jellasore (Jaleshwar) 
the road crosses the river Subanrekha (B u y ar- 
nar3kha—* streak of gold") at a spot on the 
confiz.es of British territory and the territory of the 
tribu-ary Raja of Mohurbhunj (May frabhanj) 
The river here winds so as to run for about five 
milesneerly parallel to the road on the northern 
side, Orossing the river we come into the isolated 
pargensofFattihabd, one of the so-called 
Jung.e Mehals, which is now included in the dis- 
trict of. Balasore(Baileshwar). Nine miles 
north of Jellasore, and about two from the right 
bank of the river, amidst dense grass and tree 
jungb, which is here and there in oourse of being 
brought into cultivation, stands the group of 
forts which I propose to describe. I hope the 
above details will enable the: reader to form a 
clear jdea of their actual position on the map of 

or native names .I follow Dr. Hunter’s rule of 
using the (although often incorrect) spelling for 





Ü ज oe places ani the strictly corre Wilsonian system known places, 


India, in cage however the ordinary maps should 
not show the road, or thelittle town of Jellasore, 


I would edd that the forta are distant from the . 


sea at the mouth of the Bubanrekhá, twenty-six 
miles as the crow flies 

I propose first to describe the forts them- 
selvea, and secondly to endeavour to arrive at an 


‘approximation to the date of their foundation, 


and to collect such few facts respecting their 
past history as I can. This enquiry will, if suc- 


‘cessful, throw considerable light on the relations ' 
between the Kings of Orissa and their northern ` 


neighbours, as well as on the somewhat obscure 
subject of the Musalman invasions of the pro- 
vince, in addition’ to the more purely archmologi- 
cal interest which it may present 

It will be seen from the annexed map that; 
the’ forts ‘are four in number, the two larger 


ones being ‘close to the large village of B&iba- - 
| niy&h, and the two smaller ones at the village 


of Phult&, or more correctly Phülhattá 


'Of'thesá two small forts nothing now remains 
save the outline of mud walls, with here and © 


there a scattered mass of laterite stones 


The whole soil of this, neighbourhood ‘for ' 


many miles is composed of laterite, & dark. 
brick-red stone full of holes like a sponge, but 
very hard. All these forta are built of this 
stone, though in many cases the stones have 
either, from having been originally loosely put 
together, or. owing to some subsequent violence, 
become scattered or sunk in the soil. The 
stones are all hewn and. of various sizes, the 
largest and most regularly shaped bemg found 
in the most important and probably mostan-' 
cient portions of the work, the smaller and less 
carefully hewn in the walls and outworke. The 
largest stones are about 8 feetin length by a 
foot in depth, and the same in breadth ; while in 
some of the pettier and more modern works, stones 
notbigger than ordinary bricks are found. Owing 
to the dansenegs of the jungle, and the great 
number of tigers and bears which find shelter 


there, it is very difficult to explore these forts ' 


thoroughly. In three visits which I have re- 
cantly made to them, I obtained from the Zü- 
mindar some thirty or forty coolies armed with 
the useful little-Sonthal axe, and these together 
with my own Police and Ohaukidars were oc- 


for those that are unknown 


|| 


rixictly correct Wilsonisn system `” ` 
as general public, 


` 
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cupied many hours every day m cutting a path 
through the thick tangle of underwood. , 
The most accessible and fortunately ‘also the 


most: interesting ' of-the . forts is that-which I 


have marked as-the “Mud fort" on the map, 


at the north-west -angle of the Háibapiyaa vil- . 


lage. ` This fort'is-in shape an irregular .penta- 
gon, having-the following dimensions :—. 


HBastern wall'......... 7,650 Fnglish yards. 
Northerm, ......... 650, 7." » 
North-westerp:....... 880- (abont) - 
South-western ......... T,850 (about). 
Southern ................ 880 


There seems -to be some: sort of order even. in 
the irregularity as the eastern and northern 
alls are the same length, ¿so also: the north- 


western and southern. The north end .soutlr-' 


western, however, are so covered with «jungle 
that it is impossible to arrive at more thin an 
approximate measurement 

Though called the ‘ Mud fort, the. walls of 
this fort are not really of mud. The peasanta of 
the neighbouring villages have made breachea 
through: the walls in some places -to. enable 


them to get at their rice-flelda in the inside, 
and in entering the fort by one of these breaches” 


a sort of section is. obtained which reveals 
the nature of <the-construction. The follow- 


ing section. will explain how: the, wall-is: made.- 


The centre, or heart consistant layers of stone 





4B, Base of tho Wal: C, Moat. DD, Herth. 

gradually diminishing to a point, and this -is 
covered and entirely hidden with about four feet 
of earth cloacly rammed. The breadth at the 
base from A to D is by measurement l2 feet, 
and tho height we guessed'to be about 50 fect, 

Tho wall is surrounded by a deep and , broad 
moat, and a slightbut continuous ridge, evident- 
ly artificial, rons parallel to the mont on its outer 
edge. Outside all this agnin, at a distance 
in some places of as much as half a mile, 
runs & allá which by a little dextérous 
cutting and-deepening has been made into à very 
efficacious outer moat lined here and there with 
a wall of laterite. 

The interior of the fort is a large plain covered 
with debris of stone buildings, tanks, and 
patches of.jungle ; a considerable portion of it is 


now-cultivated, and near the south. wall‘ ia the- 





remains of a small indigo factory which-was con- 
ducted by a European-for ‘some years, but has 
nów-long-ago been abandoned. 

The natives have a tradition that the north-. 
western: earner oontamed the palace of the Raji,” 
and. this -is- partially, confirmed by the-greater 
height and strength of the works.in that oornery 
and by the'numerousremains.of buildings still. 
traceable. The principal of these have called 
the “keep” on the map, as the natives assert! 
that it- was the highest and strongest part of thoe 


` ‘| fort, .-Ttis-a strong square tower of which abopt: 


30 feet.only now remain ; the stones are cáre- 
fally. hewn: and. placed: together, but without 


Any traces ‘uf cement or- mortar. A’ simple 


but graceful style of ornament is affected by 
a straight moulding ranning ‘round the 


-middle of ‘each course, above which the top 


of each stone is sloped: inwards: with jg ‘small ' 
pine-apple shaped. projection in the centre, 
The effect of ‘this arrange- : 


ment ‘ cannot: be, fully seen 


owing to the jungle; but when 
perfectly. visible,- the broken 





-light and shade produced by it must have lent 


& peculiar -grace-and. elegance: to the otherwise. 
masaive-and sombre building. In spite of the 
native ides: of its being.a' keep or. citadal,, 
disposed to think this building-must-have 
been a‘Shiva-temple, as the architecture is pre- 
cisely similar to the other ancient temples to that- 
idol in other parts of Orissa, and.the dimensions 
of the building, which is not more-than 00 feet 


` square, are too amall forthe purposes of a citadel 


On the top, half hidden by trees, are the capitals 
of 8076 pillars of the dark ash-coloured stone 
known.as mumxganí patthar-or chlorite: none of 
the columns however remain. In the'oentre'is 
a well or tank— similar to the -equare-enclosure - 
round the linga-stone in Shiva-temples: so that 
I imagine the stone-walls must have formed; a 
lofty platform surmounted by an-open hall sur- 
rounded by pillars, in the centre of which was.the 
lingna in its sunken square enclosure. The capi- 
tals, though massive, are quite plain and without 
ornament ` 
At'thé foot of this building-on the south side 
is a curious little hollow. where ihe: trees “and ` 
jungle are perliaps more dense than-in any other * 
part. This is called the Jayohandi Ban or 
Jaychand’s jungle. Who Jaychand' was nobody... 
knows, In the heart of this jungle, approached. 
by: narrow winding path; is:s, small platform. 


a 
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-2 feat high on whidh have-been set up, in quite 
modern times, some beautiful pieces of seulp- 
tars which have probably fallen from the temple 
above, There is the lower half of a female fi- 
gur3 bedocked with jewels, and the legs of a man 
running—both in ‘high relief. There is also an 
exquisite piece of arabesque - carving— probably 
the moulding or edge of the-frame enclosing. the 
rilievi. Though. much defaced the general de- 


` TE _ fi "arai = elms 


Se 
-sign is clearly traceable.* There is a freedom and 
-graceful play- of. outline in the rounded - foliage 
Which is rare in ancient remains in this part of 
. India, “The reat of this moulding is, probably 
hidden beneath the messes of laterite, stones; and 
debris of all kinds. If I heve’an opportunity. of 
visiting the spot at any future time, I may suo- 
ceed in unearthing more of it; The people said 
they remembered in their youth having seen 
` ston2s with inscriptions iñ the Nágari charso! 
‘ter, but ‘unfortunately knew not where to find 
ther. ‘The Nágari chardcter is not understood 
by aay one, exoept a very few Pandits in this 
part of the country, and as far as I know was 
neve: used m inscriptions, which are all in a bad 
‘form of Kutila, but the difference between Kutila 
and'Nígari.wonld.not be- sppretisble by the 

natives here, | 

‘ TE idols'and carvings in the Jayachand{ Ban 
are -still’ worshipped, and in consequence, are 





atly a modern arrangement. Some one 
‘ founc these mutilated bits of sculpture and set 
š them up snd invited people to worship them, 


' probably «he 
This sort of thing goes on even at the present 








ly if he does not ‘know what it is, and a Brah- 
man tells him it is a debatd. 

` The-western gate of the fort which is close to 
the Ban, was probably ouly a sort of postern, as 
itis only wide enough for one horgeman ata 
time. The sketch below represents its present 
appearance. In the -wall wil be noticed the 


" T. ; 









strong though narrow bridge, we come to a 
second doorway, precisely similar to the first. 
This is merely a gateway in a sort of tete de pont, 
protecting the bridge aoross the moat. 
Moving round to the north wall of the fort, 
o come upon ihe largest . and -most perfect 
group of. remains in the whole building. ' It is 
called the 888 Gambhíra Atta@liks— 
literally - “ Palace of the seven. deepe ;” this 
x however is à mere modern corruption of 
sát gumbas ot ‘the seven domes’. “Tho building 
. consists of six large rooms which have evidently 
at one’ time bean Yanlted, and the passage 
“through them or gateway counted -as a seventh 
‘Tooms—which.- was probably covered in. and 
veulted like the others, The ground plan is— 
` o 





Plan of Sit Gambhtra Atélika. 
` Ç Bridge, 4 € i $ 
d DRAN 
g Inside of Fort. d 


“as far as could be made out from tho top of the 
wallai*,; but as-a big black bear was- sleep- 


eee 
+The Urtyas, mors pec changed the Sdnpantively : 
' known Persian word pala ‘a dome, into own coin 
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So ma el 


ing at the foot of the wall in No. 8, and I had 
unfortunately no gun with me, having brought 
' » a aketch-book and measuring rod instead, it was 
not: thought prudent to remain Jong in that 
neigbourhood. For the same reason there was 
, not time to make more than: a plan of the buid- 
ing with a rough measurement, The covered 
gateway is about 40 feet wide and 25 feet deep, 
and rooms Nos. 5 and 6 though 80 encumbered 
with rubbish as to be.quite inaccessible were 
judged to bë about the same 886, / This approx- 
imation will enable the reader to,judge of the 
size of the other rooms. - The rest of the palace 
was probably, as usual m Bengal,built of mud 
with thatched roofs,—which mode.of: oonstruo- 
would actount fqr its total disap 
e last fort ofthe group ig thet which I have 
called the, ‘Stone Fort,” ‘as ite walla, às far as 
£ they could be seen, are built of hówh stone not 
"7 covered, asin the other,-with-nind. Itseems 
more modern than the mud fort, and may either 
Hare been originally a mere out-work to the 


other, which seems improbable from its nearly’ 


equalling it in size, or was more likely—es I shall 
shew prosently— comparatively modern erection, 
built when the old fort had beoome so far ruined , 
as .to.be no longer-tenable: 

The eastern entrance is through: &' vast hall 
or yard, with walls of hewn stone m which are 
still to be seen the staples to which, im native 
tradition, the Bájé's elephants were fastened. 
This gateway is called the Hátki dwár or Hat. 
bandhá dwár, (elephant gate,- or elephant-enclo- 
sure gate.): The southern door-way,—of , which 
only acrumbled heap of stones remziris, —is called 
the Sona múkki, or golden faced gate, the, origin 
of which ngme I cannot trace; but so many, places 
in northern Orissa are called Sonamtikhi,—eren 
bare salf-marshes washed by the sea, that the 
appellation must be very ancient, and the allusion 
which it was meant to convey has become obscure 
The only suggestion offered is—that it refers to 
the golden face of the idol Jagannáth at 
Puri—miniature copies of which are to be seen 
in many parts of Orissa. Such an idol may hava 
stood in or near this gateway. ` 
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. ', By BABU BAJENDRALALA MITRA, Hox. MRAS, 
Mr, Funavssoy, in his, magnificent work on. 


. “Tree and, Serpent Worship,” has discussed at 
great length the ethnology of a race of men repre- 
‘sented on‘ the Sénchi bas reliefs, whom he desig- 
nates the Dasyus or aborigines of India. 
The deductions he has drawn, however, are not 
warrantable from the premises on which he has 
argued. ‘As the subject is of' some importance 

‘ in connexion with the history of the'B ¿nchi 
Tope, a summary of it will perhaps not be un- 

. interesting p 

The people who are called Dasyus or gbori- 
gines, as distinct from the Aryans, are generally re- 
presented as pdople of the woods, liring in thatch- 
ed huts, wearing a small d hu ti wrapped round 
tho waist, ‘and pusseasing no- ornaments.: Their 
head dress consists oocasionally of a plain skull 
oap, but frequently of plaited or matted hair wound 
round thé head, and tied on the crown in a coni- 
cal form. Oocasionally they allow thé hair to 
hang behind in loose tresses. Most ofthem have 
beards: afew appear with shaven chins.’ They 


sit with their knees raised and legs crossed and 


fied round with'a strip of cloth or a napkin, and 


Ga ioe Es rep Rey e Sas 
Gi ds tnim मो; 


position the 


are occupied in splitting wood or other domestic 
tasks; occasionally navigating in rude canoes; 
but they never seem to mix with the community 
at large, except for the observance of religious 
rites. They have invariably by.them a chafing 


| dish with, a blazing fire, a parr of tongs, and a 


D 


bowl which, from its shape, appears to-be;made 
ofthe hard shell of the gourd. It was carried 
about hanging from the left: hand. , In one 
instance a man has a stand of the shape of a 
mord, over which he holds something. which 
appears to us, from the tracing.of writing on it, 
to be a scroll,or « mass of written paper ;, 8 com- 
panion.of his is folding or unfolding s similer 

roll or bundle, and & third is taking up some 
burning sharcoal with his tongs. Mr. Fergus- 
son, following General Cunningham, takes the - 
first scroll to be a flagon from which the man is 
pouring something into his. fire pot, and the 
second g fan with which the owner is enlivening 
his fire; but the appearance of the sorolls and 
the position and action of the hands aopording to 
several intelligent European gentlemen inolud- 
ing two professional artista, are entirely against 
vaults, and i was not till I had the jungie cleared from 


nes top of the Ab on they | the northern face that I convinced them the rooms were not I 
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this supposition. Mr. Fergusson himself half 
gus>ecta the parsons to be hermits, and attributes 
their rarity in the A mará vya t i sculptures, 
to the scarcity of D gs y qas at the time.* 
Some of these figures are repeated on the 
temples of Bhuv aneshvyara, They ap 
pear old and emaciated, having by their sides 
a pair of tongs, a gourd pot, and a chaffing dish. 
Tha soene is scrupulously true to life, and may be 
fond to this day not only in every part of India, 
bus even beyond it, and everywhere it represents 
an Aryan of the third order, i. e, & hermit 
orascetic (Vá naprastha) seated at his 
ea3e, reading his prayer book, or attending to his 
domestic occupations, and not & non-Áryan. 
Alverting to some of these houseless hermits on 
tke shores of the Caspian Sea, M. de Pauly 
otserves—“ Ou trouve en outre à Bakou quelques 
aCorateurs du feu, dont la personnalité est parti- 
ctliàrement intéressante.  L'aspeot de oos feux 
perpétuels, sortant spontanément de la terre offre 
un coup d'œil vraiment magique, surtout pendant 
lg nuit; dans le voisinage de ves feux se trouve 


uae sorte de temple ou de couvent dans lequel les 


darniers débris des antique adorateurs du feu, 
représentés par quelques vieux Indous desséchós, 
preeque nus, semblables à des fantômes ambu- 
lents, pratiquent sur eux-mêmes leurs macérations 
contre nature, et oélóbrent leur: culte idolátre, 
triste et misérable parodie de ls doctrine de 
Tserdoucht,” t 

General Cunningham, from his thorough 
knowledge of Indian life, at once took the 
Bánohi Dasyus for ascetics, and no one 
who has once seen a group of Bannya&sis 
st Hapdw&r,Banares, or other sacred 
places, could for a moment mistake them. The 
head gear, the style of sitting, the tongs, the 
goufd, and the blazing fire, are so peoulia 
and characteristio that I, as a Hindu—perfectly 
jemiliar with the scene—cannot possibly mistake 
it, and I have no hesitation in asserting that 
the Dasyus in such scenes are entirely 
imaginary. It might be said thet the hermits of 
the present day are generally celibates, whereas 
the DasyusoftheBánchi Tope have 
women and children about them. But the objec- 
tion is of no moment, as we have ample eri- 
dence to show that the anclent Aryan hermits 
or sages were not altogether free from domestic 
ties. According to Manu, “when the father 
of a family perceives his muscles become flaccid, 





^ Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 28. 


and his hair grey, and sees the child of hia child, 
let him seek refuge in & forest, abandoning all 
food eaten in towns end his household utensils, 
let him repeir to the lonely wood, committing 
the care of his wife to her sons, or accompanied 
by her if she ४००४5 to attend kim. Let him 
take up his consecrated fire, and all his domestio 
implements for making oblations to it, and 
departing from the town to the forest, let him 
dwell in it, with complete power over his organs 
of sense and of action.” This state of hermit- 
ageor Vénaprastha was subsequently ex- 
changed for that of the Sannydsi, orhouseless 
mendicant, but the distinction was rarely very 
rigidly observed ; and the transition, when it 
did take place, was so gradual as to be imper- 
ceptible. - Hence it is that we find the ancient 
sages generally described as living in woods and 
retired places, but not without women and chil- 
dren about them. KálidéáísBa makes the sage 
Kanrs live in wood, with about half a dozen 
maidens—including Shakuntald, in his her- 
mitage. Káshyapa, inthe same way, has 
his retreat full of women of different ranks and 
aboy. Bítá is said to have lived in the hermit- 
ageof Vasishtha, with her two sons who 
were borne there ; and almost every ancient story 
book has its tale of hermitages having feminine 
and juvenile residente, No doubt those works 
treat of avowed fictions, but it is notto be sup- 
posed that their authors outraged the sense of 
propriety of their readers by déecribing hermits 


.having wife and children and female lodgers in 


their cells, if they had not found such things to 
be common in their times. The Vedas, the 
Upanishads, the great epics, end the Purdnas, also 
describe sages, yishis, and munis, having females 
ebout tham; and the presence of such persons 
cannot, therefore, be taken as inoonsistent with 
ancient Indian ascetio life, 

The same practice also prevailed among the 
Buddhists, and priestesses or female mendi- 
canta—the Ewe! of Clement of Alexandria— 
are frequently named in the Avaddnas the 
Játakas and other legendary writings. In Mr. 
James D'Alwis's translation of the Attamagula 
Varsa we have a remarkable instance of this, 
As the story there given is of importance, in 
connexion with the question at issue, and can- 
not readily be had for reference, I shall quote it 
entire, It forms a part of the Sáma Játaka 
and runs as follows :— 


t Pompies de la Russie, p. 48. 
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“ Once upon a time when Pillyuk was king 
of Baranes, Gotama was born unto a hermit, 
named Duküls, and was named Sima. After 
the son had grown up, Dokils and his wife 
Pariké want. one day into the jungle in quest of 
roots and fruits. There they encountered # 
storm, and being much wet, were obliged to 
take shelter under g tree olose to a hole in- 
habited by a malignant serpent. Whilst the 
venerable pair were standing there, dripping 
from their garments, g cobra issued a yenomous 
blagt, whereby they were instantly struck blind. 
Tn this helpless: condition their son discovered 
and conducted them home, and began to nourish 
and maintain them with the affection of a 
dutiful son. Bometime afterwards the king 
went upon a bunting expedition, and rested on 
the banks of the Migasammata, not far from the 
hermitage. He had not, however; been long 


‘there before he saw the footsteps of deer that 


came down to the river to drink; and, 
thinking that he could kill them, lay in 
ambush. Immediately a remarkably handsome 
person with a pitcher came. down to the river 
surrounded by a flock of deer. Amased-at the 
sight and wishing to ascertain whether it was 
& nymph of the forest whom he thus beheld, 
he issued a dart which, alas! severely wounded 
him. In the agonies of death the wretched 
man put his pitoher by him, and, falling on the 
ground, began to exclaim, ‘ Who can be the 
` enemy of a person that was devoted to there- 
ligious ‘duties of the sight slas and ten kusalas ? 
Who, indeed, could desire the flesh of an in- 
nocent person like: myself?! Hearing those 
cries the king approached his victim, proclaimed 
that-he was Piliyuk, king of Baranes, explained 
the motive with which he had shot him, and 
desired to know who or what he wes. Where- 
pon Béms replied,‘ I was born in this forest, 
Tam the omy prop and support of two parents, 
both aged and blind. Little do they know of 
the ‘mishdp: that has happened to me. They 
will indeed be much grieved and distressed 
when they. find: me thus delaying. I alone 
pare them what they desired, Twice daily 
have I washed them’ and ‘thrice have I fed 
Ahem. Who indeed will give them a drop 
of water even after asking ten times? They 
wil be parched like fishes: out of water, Who 
alas! will suoéopa and. help those, who, probab- 
ly, a this very moment are snxiously waiting 
my retam and are waéching: for.the first -sounds 


of my footsteps?’ Thus lamenting, he began- 
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to woep, not for himself, but for the destitution 
in which he would leave his feeble parents. 
Horror seized the king at the reflection that his 
conduct was caloulated: to deprive . of. life three 
persons who had exercised the duties of Brah- 
machariyá, and that he could not escape the 
torments of hell if they all died; and touched 


by the lamentations of the youth, he promised to.. 


suocour and help his parents until his death, 
Sama, relying upon his faithful promises, blessed 
the king, and desiring him to convey his respecta 
and the sad tidings of his death to his blind: 
parenta, closed both his eyes and dropped down 
as if he hall expired. 

“ Instantly a goddess named Bahusodari, who ' 
had been 8६788 mother in his tenth birth before! 
the present, pereeiring the danger to the hermit-!! 
boy and also to his parents, as well as the king, 
made her appearance on the spot; and, after re- ' 
buking the king for his conduct and advising! 
him how he should behave towards Báma's pe- 
rents, watched over Sama, ! 


“The king sorely afflicted with’ grief, picked .' 


up the pitcher which had been filled up by Bima, 
and taking the path which he had been directed, 
reached the humble oottage of the blind pair, 


who sat snxioudly watching the return,of their ' 


son. Theynow heard the sound of advancing , 
footsteps, but, knowing that they were not those 


of their son, inquired, ‘who approached the | 
The stranger announced that he was ' 
Piliyuk, the king of Baranes ; and entered with ' 


door ?' 


them into a conversation, in the the course of - 


which he delicately disclosed their son’s fate and ' 


the particulars connected with it, offering at the : 


same time to succour them through life. Un- '' 


bounded was how the grief of the hapless pa- 


rents, to which they gave utterance in thelan- : 
guage of despair, falling down, and each'bitterly . 


crying, ‘ Oh, son Sama! fromthe day I have lost 
my sight, have I, by thy unceasing attentions, 
felt that I have acquired divine eyes. Where 
hast thou now gone? How shall I henceforth 
live? Son, thou hast never done nor concety- 
ed any “evil towards us, or any other being. 
Thou hast never uttered a falsehood. Thou hast 
never committed life-alaughter; ever hast thou 
Maintained the observance of the pamoka sila. 
The king tried his utmost to console them but 
without success. Afterwards, turning to the 


king, the blind parents addressed him, saying, 


that they hed no faith m his proffered protec- 
tion, and, ¿hat all the favour they desired was to 
be led to the place where Sama ley. The king 


' moved 
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complied by leading the point of a stick which the 
blind ones held in their hands. When they 
reached their destindtion, the bereaved parents 
again gave vent to their feelings by much weeping, 
and praying to the titular gods, The mother, on 
axamination, finding that all signs of life had 
vanished, gave utterances to the following Satya 
Kiriyd :— Yf it be true that my son Sama mm- 
seasingly devoted himself to the dntios of Brahma- 
3hariyá and that he has ever matitained the ordin- 
ances of the Attha sila; and if it be also true 
zhat I have entertained no other faith except Bud- 
ihism, and that Y have over performed tilabuxa 
Bhavana, may, by the power of those truths, my 
‘30n receive life. By the influence of this Satya 
Kiriy4 and by the might of the gods, Bima 
one side to another. When the 
father had also uttered a similar Satya Kiriyd, 
fame again moved to a side, and by the power 
Df the goddess already named he revived, and 
the parents received their lost sight. Instantly 
the morning sun arose, and Sama dismissed the 
astonished king, after preaching to him on the 


. merits of nourshing one’s perenta, and above all 


of leading & religious life, as they were testi 
fled to by his miraculous restoration to life,"— 
p. 67 et seqq 

This story will no doubt appear as a Buddhist 
adaptation of the anecdote of Dasaratha 
and the blind sage Andhaka; butit has bean 
reproduced in stone on the standing pillar of the 
western gateway of the Bénchi Tope, and we see 
in it Gotama as Sama. wounded by tho King, 


_ and his parents, the hermit and his wife, dress- 


ed m the same garb which has been assigned 
to the Dasyus. According to the Játaks, 
Béma recovered from his wounds and was re- 
stored to his parents, as we see in the sculpture 
The Ramayana kills the boy and sends his 
parents to the funeral pyre, to immolate them- 
selves. 

The following is Mr. Griffith's version of the 
Réméyana story* as related by the king to the 
blind hermits :— 


, .. My lord, I came to Barju'a shore 
And in my band my bow I bore, 
For elephant or beast of 
There from the stream a sound I heard, 
As H s Jar the water stirred, 
*uenk&ysna, vol, IL p. %7. and compare another version in 
his Specimens af Old Indian Poetry, p. 2. 


An elephant, I thought, was night 

J armed and let an arrow fiy, 

Swift to the place I made my way, 
And there a wounded hermit lay 
Gasping for breath ; the deadly dary 
Stood quivering in his youthful heart. 


And quickly, as he bade me do, 

From his pleroed side the shaft I drew. 
I drew the arrow from the rent, 

And up to heaven the hermit went, 
Lamenting, as from serth Pe passed, 


His aged parents to the last. 
Thus unaware the deed was done, 


My hand, unwitting, killed thy son; 
For what remains, O, lex me win, 
Thy pardon for my heedless xin." 

Mr. Fergusson has published this scene in his 
great work,t but says that it represents one of 
those transactions between the Hindus and 
Dasyus which have probably only g local 
meaning, and to which, therefore, it is impro- 
bable we shall ever be able to affix n definite 
meaning. To those, however, who are familiar 
with the story of the Rémidyana and the Játakn, 
the indefiniteness will give place to unmistakable 
certainty, the only difficulty being the presence 
of a companion of theking in the scene of action, 
due probably to the Buddhist version having in- 
cluded such a personage in the tale—whose name 
has bean omitted in Mr. D’Alwis’s abstract as 
unimportant. According to the Rémfyana, the 
king went io the wood in his car, and was at- 
tended by his charioteer. General Cunningham, 
as already observed, takes the blind hermits of 
Binchi to be ascetics, and adds—“ I am unable 
to offer any explanation of this curious soene, 
but it may possibly have referenoe to some event 
in the early life of Shakya” Mr. Fergusson ap- 
peals to this soene as an evidence of the Aryans 
or Hindus having formerly ihdulged in the 
wicked pastime of shooting the inoffensive 
Dasyus; but if our identification be correct 
it will of course lose its only foothold, 

Exoeption might also be taken to our identi- 
fication of the so-called Da ayus with Vén e- 
prastha ascetics on the ground of its being 
inconsistent in such people to engage in domes- 
tio end pastoral occupations, But the laws of 
Manu do not at all prohibit sach pursuits., On 
the contrary, they ordained that the retired 
hermit should not only live in g hut and go 
about dressed, but even horde food sufficient 


last for a year (vi. 8), He should also pro- 


vide means for the performance of various ritas 
t Ferguasn’s Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate XII. 
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and ceremonies, make oblations on the hearth 
to the three sacred fires, not omitting in due 
time the ceremonies to be performed at the 
conjunction and opposition of the moon, and 
also to “ perform the sacrifice ordained in 
honour of the Lunar asterisms, make the pro- 
scribed offering of new grain, and solemmnixe 
holy rites every four months, and at the win- 
ter and summer solstices.” Nothing has been 
said by Manu as to the propriety or otherwise of 
ascetics keeping cattle; but the epics and the 
the Purdnas clearly show that the ancient sages 
were partial to milk, and the saintly character of 
Vasishthawasnot in any way-opposed to 
his keeping the famous cow Nandini. The 
rites enjoined them could not be performed with- 
out an ample supply of milk. The Buddhist 
ascetics, likewise, lived in huts, and not un- 
frequently collected money enough to dedicate 
images and topes built at their oost. During 
their four months vassa they lived in monasteries 
together, with their religious sisterhood. 

Romo of the hermits in the Bánchi bas-reliefs 
are engaged in worshipping the five-headed, 
N £ga, but asthe Hindu recognised in it an 
emblem of the sempoternal divinity, Ananta, 
and the the Buddhist & r&ce of superhuman 


beings worthy of adoration,—devotion to it would 
not be by any means unbecoming & hermit, who 
isrequired to observe all the necessary regular 
and periodical rites and ceremonies. 

The last and most important argument of Mr. 
Fergusson in support of the non-Aryan origin of 
the Dasyus is founded upon their features; 
but &tS£nohithe figures are generally so small, 
80 Tough, and 80 weather-worn, that their indica- 
tions of the aboriginal broad face and flat nose 
cannot be relied upon. Thet the appearance of 
youth and beauty, and rank and wealth, should 
be different from that of age, Jecay, deorepitude, 
and squalid poverty, is a faot which none will 
question, and therefore what are taken in the sculp- 
tures for ethnic peculiarities, may be entirely due 
to a-desire to mark the distinctions of condition. 

It may be added that the term Dasyu itself is 
Aryan, and indicates an Aryan and not a non- 
Aryan race. According to Manu, all those 
tribes of men who sprung from the mouth, the 
arm, the thigh, and the foot of Brahma, but 
who became out-castes by having neglected their 
duties, are called Dasyus or plunderers 
(X 45); and the designation therefore fails to 
convey the idea which the learned author of the 
History of Architecture wishes to attach to it, 


THE TEMPLE AT HALABID. 
Br CAPT. J. B. Y. MACKENZIE. 


Srxrmmm miles north of Hasen, m the Mai 
sur province, is Halabtd, or as Ferishtah the 
Muhammadan historian, calls it, Dhur Samudra, 
once the capital of the Belila kings, who ruled 
one of the minor states into which Southern 
India was formerly divided. Fables and the 
dimness of a remote period throw illusive 
shadows over the traditions of these kings of a 
bye-goneage, Doubt and uncertamty haunt the 
enquirer into their unilluminated history, 

From insériptions and other sources it appears, 
however, that the Beldla kings held the sceptre 
frbm about 950 A. D. to I8I0 A. D. when a 
Muhammadan army, led by Kafur, plundered 
‘their capital for the first time, An expedition 
sent by Muhammed JIL in 826 finally des 
toyed Halabid, The seat of a declining go- 
Yernment was removed by Vishnu Verdhans, 
the then reigning sovereign, to Jonur, better 
known by the name of the Moti Taléy (Lake of 
Pearls), 3 miles north of the famous Beringa- 


patam. ‘Vishnu Verdhang was converted from 
the Jaina religion—the religion of hie fore- 
fathers—by the celebrated Vaighnava reformer, 
Rámanujácháry£, a reformer who—protected by 
the king—hesitated not at using physical force 
to convert the followers of the heterodox Jains 
religion, and by grinding their priests in an ‘oil 
mill effectually did away with anything like 
active opposition. After his conversion, Vighnu 
Verdhana is said to have resided at Bailur (the 
present head-quarters of the taluqa, and distant 
IO miles from Halabtd); and, from an inscrip- 
iion there, it appears he rebuilt the temple 
Keshava Perural in the year ].6 A. D. 

Buch is the account given, of the most im- 
portant event in the history of the Belíla kings 
by Buchanan in his Journey through Mysore and 
Oanara.* A cursory examination of known 
dates, however, proves that the Verdhana, who 
became g Vaishnava, was not the same Verdhana 
who fled before the Musalman invasion of 862. 


* Conf. Buchanan, Jowrzey, ko. vol LI. p. 8l, and vol. ITI. p 40L 
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The latest date assigned to the birth of Rama 
nuja A’charyé is A. D. 025. The final Muham- 
madan conquest of the Beldla capital was in 
826. In order that these statements might 
agree, we should be compelled to allow that 
the great Vaishnava reformer lived for a period 
of 800 years. Nowhere in the whole of Hala- 
bid do we find a vestige of its having been at 
any time the seat of the Vaishnava religion. 
The temples are either Jaina bastis or dedicated 
zo Shiva, It is therefore clear that they were 
arected by kings professing one of these two 
zeligions, and the date of their building cannot 
be later than 025.A.D. How long they were 
arected before, it is impossible now to determine, 
for the history of the builders is buried under 
she} dust of bye-gone ages, and has been for- 
gotten in the lapse of centuries. The inscrip- 
sions on the walls of the Hoisela Ishwara, or 
larger temple, prove it must have bean in ex- 
Btence at a time when the Norman conquest 
cf England was a hardly-establighed fact, and 
bng before many of England's grandest Oathe- 
cralg were thought of. 

Tradition— people's history—has preserved 
Dr us the story connected with the capital. In 
the reign of the ninth king it happened that his 
favourite concubine fell greatly in love with his 
nephews, who are ssid to have been remarkably 
handsome men. Hach in his turn treated all her 
aivances and overtures with contempt, Her 
Icve now changed to hate. In order to be re- 
vanged, she did not scruple to charge the 
naphews with having made overtures to her. 
Furious on heering this, the king ordered 
them to be impaled, and'their bodies, like those 
of common thieves, exposed at the oity gates. 
The gate to the south of the Jaina bastis is 
peinted out as being the one where this was 
dene. Hearing what had happened, their unfor- 
tcnate mother ran to the palace to demand 
justice, Not only was she refused admittance, 
but the inhabitants of the city ware commanded 
nct to give her assistance of any sort or kind, 
Weary and worn, the unfortunate woman wan- 
dered from street to street, only to find that 
every door was closed against her, and every 
hdping hand withheld. At length a poor 
potter took compassion upon the bereaved mother, 
draw her aside, and supplied her with the refresh- 
ment of which she was so much in want. Re 


freahed, she turned round and cursed the king, 


prophesying that his race would goon be extinot 
and his capital fall into ruins, She, however, 
out of gratitude for the kindness shown her by 
the potter, spared the street in which he lived. 
Her prophesy was soon fulfilled. A Muham- 
madan invasion shortly afterwards took place; 
the whole of the city with the exception of one 
street was laid in ruins. To this day the street 
which was saved, goes by the name of the 
Potter's Street, 

The old city was surrounded by an outer wall 
having nine gates, and close upon 5 miles in 
length. The stones are cyclopean and were 
trimmed to fit each other. No mortar was 
employed. From a comparison of this work 
with the temples, it is conjectured that the walls 
are the work of a prior and different race, The 
popular idea that these walls once enclosed 
770 temples of various kinds, is supported by 
the immense number of broken shafts, pillars, 
columns, capitals and carvings of every sort, 
used in forming the band of a large neighbour- 
ing tank. 

Of all these temples only five now remain, vix., 
the Kait Ishwara, Hoisela Ishwara, and three 
Jaina bastis. 

Time, assisted by a banian tree, whose roots 
are embedded in its Vimana (or pyramidal tower 
over the spot where the god or his emblem is 
enthroned) is fast reducing the Kait Ishwara to 
a shapeless mound. In its pristine state this 
temple must have been a noble specimen of its 
architect's akill. The carvings, which adorned 
its walls, though small when compared with 
those of the larger temple, display a fineness of 
detail in execution which might be equalled but 
could scarcely be surpassed. 

Mr. Fergusson, in his History of Architeo- 
tare, when treating of the Ohálukya style, has 
made the following remarks* with regard to 
Hoisela Ishwara, or larger témple :— 

“ It (the Kait Ishwara) is however surpassed 
in size and magnificence by its neighbour, the 
great temple, which, taking it altogether, is 
perhaps the building on which the advocate 
of Hindu architecture would desire to take 
his stand. Unfortunately it was never finished. 
— The general arrangement of the building 
iT pees a double temple.,.....8uch double temples 
are by no means unoommon in India, but the two 
sanctuaries usually face each other, and hare 
the porch between them. The ns) | the Porch between them. ‘The dimensions may may 


* History of Arobtteotare, vol, IL pp. 64-828, 
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be roughly stated as 200 feet square over all, 
including all the detached pavilions. The tem- 
ple itself is I60 feet N. and B. by 29 feet E. 
and W. Its height, as it now remains, to the 
cornice is about 25 feet from the terrace on which 
i stands. It cannot, therefore, be considered by 
any meansasa large building, though large enough 
for affect. This, however, can hardly be judged 
of as it now stands, for there is no doubt but 
that it. was intended to raise two pyramidal 
spires over the sanctuaries, four smaller ones in 
front of these, and two mote, one over each of 
the two central pavilions, 
out with the richness of detail exhibited m the 
Kait Ishwara would have made up & whole, 
which it would be diffloult to rival anywhere. 


“ The material out of which the temple is. 


erected is an indurated pot-stone, of volcanio 
origin, found in the neighbourhood. This stone 
is said to be soft when first quarried, and easily 
out in that state, though hardening on er- 
posure to the atmosphere, Even this, how- 
ever, will not diminish our edmiration of the 
amount of labour bestowed on the temple, for, 
from the number of parts stil mnfinished, it 
iş evident, that, like most others of its class, it 
was built in block, and carred long aftet the 
i had become hard. Aswe now see it, 
the stone is of a pleasing creamy colour, and so 
elose-grained as to: take a polish like mar- 
ble..........The enduring qualities of the stone 
seem to be unrivalled, for though neglected 
snd exposed to all the vicissitudes of a tro- 


pical climate for more than six (eight) ०था- , 


taries, the minutest details are as clear and sharp 
as tho day they were finished . . 

“ Tt is of course impossible to illustrate so 
complicated and so varied a design... The buid- 
ing stands upon a terrace from 5 to 6 feet in 
height, and paved with large slabs. On this 
stands a friexe of elephants following all the 
sinuosities of the plan and extending to some 
70 feet in length, and containing not less than 
2000 elephants, most of them with riders and 
trappings, sculptured as only an Oriental can 
represent the wisest of brutes. Above ‘those is 
a friese of shardalas, or conventional lions—the 


incidents of that epic. This, like the other, is 
about 700 feet long. (The friese of the Par- 
thenon isless than 550 feet.) Then come celestial 
béasts [crocodiles?] and celestial birds [swans ? J 
and all along the east front a frieze of groups 
from human life, and then s oornioe, with 8 
rail, divided into penels each containing two 
figures. Over this are windows of pieroed slabs 
like those of Bailur, though not so rich or vs- 
red. ... 
dows, is first & scroll and then a frieze, of gods 
and heavenly apsaras, dancing girls, and other 
objects of Hindu mythology. This friexe, which 
is about 5 feet 6 inches i height, is continued 
all round the western front of the building, and 
extends to some 400 feetin length, . . . . 
Every great god of the Hindu Pantheon finds 
his place. Some of these are carved with a mi- 
nute elaboration of detail, which can only bere- 
produced by ’ photography, and may probably be 
considerec as the most marvellousexhibition of 
patient human labour that the world ever nro- 
duced. 

“Tt must not, however, be considered that 
itis only for patient industry that thisbuildmg 
is remarkable. The mode in which the eastern 
face is broken up by the larger masses, so as 
to give height and play of light and shade, is a 
better way of accomplishing what the Gothio 
architects attempted by their transepts and pro- 
jections. This, however, is surpassed by the 
western front, where the variety of outline and 
the arrangement and subordination of the 
various facets in which it is disposed, must be 
considered a masterpiece of design in ita class. 
If the frieze of gods were spread along a plain 
surface, it wovld lose more than half its effect, 
and the vertical angles, without interfering 
with the continuity of the friese, give height 
and strength to the whole composition. , The 
disposition of the lower line of friexes is equal- 
ly effective. Here again the artistic combi- 
nation of horizontal with vertical linee, , and 
the play of outline and of light and shade, far 
surpass anything in Gothic art. Tho effects 

sare just what the medieval architects were 
often aiming at, but they never attained them 
so perfectly as was done at Halabid, ; 


. In the centre, in place of the win- | 
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“The Halabid temple...is regular, but with a 
studied variety of outline in plan, and even greater 
variety in detail. All the pillars ofthe Parthenon 
are identical, while no two facets of the Indian 
temple are the seme; every oonvolution of every 
scorch is different, No two canopies in the whole 
buiding are slike, ‘and every part exhibits a joy- 
ous exuberance of fancy soorning every mecha- 
nice] restraint, AJ that is wild in human faith 


or varm in human feeling is found pourtray- 


ed cn thoao walls; but of pure intellect there 
is liitlo—lees than there is of human feeling 
in the Parthenoh.” 

Firange to say, both here and st Bailur, this 
friese of horsemen appears to have been the 


more especial object of zversion to the conqueror . 
It is with difficulty, and only ' 


of the capital. 
where oonoealment hed been afforded by some 
figure in front, thet one can find a complete 
figure of man and horse, All hare been more 
or lags mutilated. Tt appears to have been the 
custom then, not only among the horsemen but 
genarally; for all men, to wear their hair—like 
the Sithalese of the present day—tied up m a 
knot behind; long boots were always worn by the 
riders, whose seat is more Europeen than native ; 
in some instances their horses were' protected 
by network, similar in every outward respect to 
that of the old Norman knight. The cavalry 
wer armed generally with a short Roman-like. 
sword; and from this itis conjectured they usually 
dismounted to fight; some however are delineat- 
ed with lances. The saddle-oloth was indispens- 
able, and stirrups were not unknown, 

Fah Hian,* (who, as Col. Sykes conjectures,) 
visited Elor& about A. D. 400, found there “a 
Sangharima of the former Buddha Késhyapa, 
It is constructed out of a great mountain of 
rock hewn to the proper shape, This building 


has ‘ altogether five stories, The lowest is shaped 


into the form of an elephant, and has five hun- 


dred stone cells in it, The second is in the form: 


of & lion, and hes four hundred chambers, The 
third is shaped like a horse, and has three hun- 
drec chambers, The fourth is in tha form of an 
ox, and hes two hundred chambers. The fifth 
story is in the shape of g dove and has one hun- 
dred chambers in it,”-Now the order of friexes 
at Halabtd, with an interpolation of scenes from 
the Rámáyana snd Mahábhárata, is the same, 
execpt that in lien of the ox we have the erooo- 





* Jels Travels of Fer Hiari mind recede 
nome Compare Julien! oyages de Híonen 
IL p. IQL, and Cunninghaars Ano, Geog, of 


dile, and the dove is represented by the sacred 
goose or swan. This similarity in order oarnot 
be considered accidental, and must, as its proto- 
type at Elora, signify something. 

A study of the friese, where scenes from the 
Tifmdyena and Mahábháírate aro delineated, well 
repayw any trouble. A clearer and bettet know- 
ledge of tn.se two great Hindu epic poems is 
obtained by examining these carvings than hours 
of tedious weary reading would ever give. 
Although some of the carvingsare to a consider- 
able extent mutilated, yet the attitude of the 
actors and the position of the scene, with refer- 
ence to those on its right and left, enablc us to 
state with certainty what the sculptor meant to 
represent. Here we see that, as to-day,so sight 
hundred years ago, the Hindu mother carried 
her child on the hip. Large earrmgs were the 
fashion among the women of those days, for 
the lobe of the ear is distended to an enormous 
extent. Like the natives of the Western Ghéta . 
of the present day, no covermg then concealed 
a woman's breast. As now, #0 then, children 
ran about perfectly naked. Looking-glasees ` 
were not unknown; for we finda fair one ad- 
miring herself in & circuler glass. 

Both two and four wheeledchariota appear to 
hare been in usc, ' As is naturel, kings affected 
the four-wheeled one more than the two. The 
wheels were mach lower than the body, which 
was a sort of raised platform. Each wheel had 
an independent axle. Improvements in carriage 
building had, however, taken place, for m one 
instanoe the solid circular diso is replaced by: 
spokes. The horses were attached, as bullocks 
are now, to the pole on which the driver stood. 
Shurapadma, scorning the more common-place 
horse, hes tamed the lion, which is repre- 
sented as yoked to his war chariot. In all these 
eight hundred yeara, no change has been made 
in the pounding of rice—the same sort of mortar 
and pestle is now used. ' 

In the upper dnd larger friexe, where every 
Hindu god finds a place, and which consists in 
all of some 800 figures, is to be kaén one which— 
from its peculiar Assyrian-like look—tannot fail 
to attract attention. In hisright hand he holds 
a disc, in his left a wand. The fingers of both 
hands are adorned with rings. His dress, a 
simple long robe descending below the knee, is 
thrown back showing s Brashmanios] cord. What 





India, pp. 52/-525. This not at all probable that the Po-lo- 
of eh Hian was Elom, some place considerably to 
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appears of«his hair under the hood, which is one 
with the robe, is curly. His features are by no 
means Ethiopian. The attitude is easy and his 
tout ensemble, when oompsred with his bedeoked 
and bejewelled companions—the gods, pleas- 
ingly simple. A peculiarity, observable both in 
this and the lower frieze where underdelinea- 
tions of the same figure are to be found, is—that 
he is always in attendance upon, or attended by, 
a perfectly nude woman, whose only covering is & 
few makes? Bho wears sandals of. uncommon 
pattern, and has large earrings. Her hair is 
eurly but her featurea by no means of the negro 
type. The fact that her companion wears à 
hood would support the ides that he was an 
inhabitant of a cold climate, but her want of 
drees and being entwined by snakes would lead 
one to think she was some unknown goddess or 
religious devotee. All enquiries from natives 
and search among authorities fail to show by 
what right or title these figures take a place 
among the gods. 

The building was originally protected by 
curtains of cloth hung all round. Those have 
long ago disappesred, but the carvings have in 
no way suffered by the simosuhere; and if 
they had not been wilfully mutilated, would have 
been as clear and perfect as the day they were 

Tn front of each of the eastern doors and un- 
der porticos supported by massive, beautifully 
turned stone pillars, are splendid specimens of 
Bhive’s vehicle—the Bull. The larger is oppo- 
site the upper door, and like its companion, is re- 
presented in a lying position watching its mas 
ters emblem—the Linga., They are each carv- 
ed out of a single block of stone, Bo natural 
is the position, and so well proportioned the 
parts, that one does not fully realize the sise un- 
til the dimensions are examined. The x 
formed of stone similar to that employed m the 
construction of the temple, is sixteen feet long, 
ten feet high, and seven broad. The stone 
used for the other bull is finer and admits of a 
marble polish. “It seems, also, to be potstone 
or perhaps a talo impregnated with horn- 
blende, and contains small irregular veins of & 
green shining matter. Its general colour is 
black with & greenish tinge."* ५ 

The general effect of the inside of the temple 
js somewhat marred by pillars, which evidently 


formed no pert of the original plan, and which 
were subsequently erected to prop up some orogs 
beams where the stone has unfortunately crack- 
ed. Judging from these pillars, as compared. with 
the original ones, it is clear that architecture, 
so far as finish is concerned, had already dete- 
riorated. If proof were wanting that the De- 
partment of Public Works of to-day either wants 
the means or skill to produce works equal to 
those of former ages, we have only to tum to the 
pillar recently erected by that department. It 
is a single slab of undressed granite which ekes 
out its length and strength ina rough bed of 
brick and chunam. ‘The walls inside are cover- 
ed with inscriptions, m old Kénadé, comemorat- 
ing donations given at various times by differ- 
ent persons. 

J&kanácharyá is the reputed architect of this 
magnificent building, but he is also credited with 
having built all the temples, similar in style, 
throughout the district. The number of these 
ia 80 great, that—even if we allow him the lakh 
of masons tradition says he always employed—it 
would be difficult to believe he could have su- 
perintended the building of all. A man of the 
same name is said‘to have built the temples at 
Maduré. Jakendcharyé was & prince who, hav- 
ing accidently killed a Brahman, employod twen- 
ty years of life, with the hope of washing away 
this great sin, in rebuilding temples between 
Kasi and R&ameshwara (0806 Comorin),—80 says 
tradition, The engineers of the Beldla kings 
did not confine their attention to building alone, 
but irrigation works were also taken im hand. 
Tradition has it that the waters of the Yagachi, 
which flows through a valley distant l0 miles 
and divided by & range of hills from the Hala- 
bid Valley, were brought by a channel to 
supply the capital with water and fill the neigh- 
bouring tanks: a deep cutting on the Hasan- 
Bailur road at the l6th mile, marke the spot 
where the channel crossed the saddle of the hills, 

It is difficult, when looking at this fine tem- 
ple, to believe that the builders of the neigh~ 
beuring mud huts are the descendants of the 
great masons whose brains planned, and whose 
hands fashioned, this monument of their sxill 
and taste. What has become of them, and where 
hare they gone, are questions which, though hard 
io enswer, are none the less interesting, and 
may well form the subject of antiquarian research. 
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AON TWO OOPPERPLATES FROM VALABHI, 
Br PROF. RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, M.A. 


Tae following are translations of the second 
halrəs of two copperplate grants sent to the 
Editor from Bhaunagar. The second and small- 
er ore, I2 inches by 8}, is greatly damaged ; and 
the -etters are indistinct in many places. The 
other is 23, inches by 04 and is in a better 
state of preservation—the right hand edge only 
being broken off. 

. Tte grantor in No. I. is Dharasena IV., 
the same as in the one translated at page l4. 
The date is also the same, vis. 826, the month 
being Magha instead of Ash&dha. The first 
nine -ines and a half have not been translated, as 
the description of the kings in them is in almost 
every respect the same as in the corresponding 
portion of the last and other Valabht grants. 

Tha grantor in No. IL is Bhildditye L, the 
son and successor of DharasenalL, tho king 
in Mr.Wathen's first plate. The figured dateis— 

e A ^ 

The frst figure, having only one side stroke, 
` represants 200. The value of the second we 
know tom Dr. Burn’s Ohàlukya and Curjara 
plates to be 80, and the last stands for 6; so 
that the whole is 286. But tho date usually 
assigned to the father of Shiléditya from 
Mr. Wathon’s plate is 882. I heve shown* 
that this date has been misread and misinter- 
preted. The first figure in it stands for 200, and 
the vaue I have assigned to the second from 
the evidence available is 70. The date there- 
fore is 272. 


Thees two plates, broken and mutilated as 
they are, are very interesting. Those hitherto 
discovered record grants of land to Bréhmans ; 
but both these record grants of land to Buddhist 
monastaries or vihdrds. In the larger plate the 
vilage of Yodhá&vaka is assigned to a 
Vihéré constructed by the minister S kan- 
dabhata, who appears to have been a pious 
Buddhist. We sep from these, that the Valabht 
kings patronized the Buddhists as well as the 


Bréhmaps: Buddhism flourished at the time 





* In a paper 4 reed af a meeting of the Bombay 
B.E. As. Society. 7 inf, 


t Plude-pàta, is explained as बोद्धानां सिनाभ्ममणेन 
मोबनम . Pide is a ball, L e of rie in this case, and 
péts is d-opping; hence H means the dropping in of a 


side by side with Brihmanism, and the worship 
of images formed part of the religion. 

The genealogy of the Valabht dynasty has 
been given at p.l7. The dates gathered from 
the copper-plate grants I know of are given 
below. I believe, for reasons elsewhere given, 
that the æra used in these grants is that of the 


Bhaka King. . 
Dharasena IL ............... 272 Sh. or 850 A.D. 
Shildditya I................ 286 Sh. ,, 864 A.D, 


Dherasena IV. (2 grants) 826 Sh. ,, 404 A.D. 
Shildditya IL (2 grants) 856 Sh. ,, 484 A.D. 


PLATE L 

Shrt Dharasena, the great M&hesh- 
vara, the great lord, the king of kings, the great 
ruler, the universal sovereign, who meditates on his 
grand-father's feet, enjoying good health, oommands 
all whom it may concern :—Be it known to you that 
for the increase of the religious merit of my mother 
and father I have [assigned] to the assembly of the 
reverend mendicant priests of the Mahtyéna 
(school) coming from the four quarters to the 
monastery constructed by Divira-patiSkand a- 
bhatain the village of Yodhá&va&ka in 
Hestava pr&htrain SurAshtra, the four 
divisions of the same village of Yodh&vaka:— 
vix, three for the purpose of [providing] clothing, 
food,t [means of] sleeping and sitting... . and 
medicine ; for the purpose of [providing] the means 
of worshipping and washing the glorious Buddhas, 
viz., fragrant ointment, incense, flowers, and ail for 
lampe, and for executing repeirs to the monastery 
(Ht for putting aright the broken parts); and 
the fourth part of the seme village for the further 
digging, oleering or repairing of the tank dug at 
the same place by DivirapatiSkandabha ta 
and thus for providing water just at the door, (Bt 
at the root of the feet). In this manner, by pour- 
ing water, the village is assigned os a charity- 
grant to the monestery, and the tank along with its 
appurtonanoes, and whatever is on it, with the 
creatures living therein, the revenue in grain or 
gold, the defects? in its condition, and whatever 
may grow in it sponteneously. The grant is ex- 
olusive of whatever may have been given to gods 
or Brahmans before; is not to be interf: -d with 
by the offloers of the king ; and is to last on the 
Principle of a hole? in the earth, as long as the moon, 








ball of rice in the Bhikshu's bowl, 


® To the list of expressions the senses of which are not 
accurately known, given by Prof. Dowson, I might edd 
vocurs ín several plates, I hero 


s k which 
however H as in the text. 
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sun, ocean, earth, rivers, und mountains endure. 
Therefore, no one shall obstruct the reverend men- 
dicant priests in the act of ploughing the land, 
causing it to be ploughed or assigning it over [to 
some person], in virtue of thié its condition 
as an assignment to gods. All future kings, whe- 
ther of our race or others, bearing in mind that 
powor is transitory and humanity frail, and know- 
ing the good fruiu ordinarily erising from grants 


of land, should recognize this our grant and oon- 
tinue it. Itis said, &o. (the reet as in the transla- 
tion of the plate at page 6.) The prince Dhru- 
vasena is executive officer here. 

Engraved by Divirapati Skandabhata, the 
sonof Divirapati Vatra(?)bh atti, minister 
for peace and war. B. 826,.the fifth day of the dark 
half of MAghe. 

My own hand. - : 


PLATE IL i 


Valabhi. 


सुख सपडुपसेत्ञानिरदधम्मोदित्यदेतोयनामा परममाहेश्वर: श्रीशिक्क ... 
««“पुक्तदुविनियुक्तक ,..महाचरा. ..दीनन्या 22. «« 
,..समाङ्ञापयत्यस्नुबस्संबिदितं यथा मया मातापितृ (पुण्या) GITT ... ... 
ङरितमिहारनिबास चनुर्दिगभ्पागतायीमिश्षुसंघस्प घाबरपिण्डपावशयनासन ... 
परिष्डारार्य waren भगनवां गन्धधृपपुण्ममाल्यदीपतैछाशपयोगा र्थ विद्ारस्यच खण्डरफुटितमातिसं 
स्काराय पाछतोरोलहो [!] रक्षरपुत्र [१] प्रामे नश्ुचरवटे .. ... ... 
Q3 तयोद्रपद्रMम्रामे ............ HOO DONS E E 


Transcript of the second half of another grant to a Buddhist Monastery, found in the 


ruing of 


K 

. al ' 
i 
isq | 
II. 
Je}: 


सोपारद्र &०. [The rest as usual, a word or two only differing], 


vus [: | पृश्रमझदित्यपशाः fered संधितिग्र 


००००००००० ००००००००० ००० ००००० से २८८ TEE व ६॥ 


सस्तो मम. 


BShriBhilá...thegreet Máhoshvara, whose 
other name, procured for him by the enjoyment . . . 
was Dharmádity a, commands persone in office or 
holding commissions. . . . . great [and small] and 
others... . - “ Be it known to you, that for the in- 
crease of the religious merit of my mother and father, 
I [have assigned] a field named. .... onthe north- 
ern side of the river, in the village of Rakala 
ra-putre [?] in Palatirolahma [?]; and 
also a field... . in the village of Udrapadraka, 
to the assembly of the reverend mondicant priests 
coming from the four quarters, and residing in the 


monastery constructed by.... for [providing] 
clothing, food, and [the means of] sleeping and sit- 
ting... - and for the purpose of [providing] fra- 
grant ointment, incense, flowers, oil for lamps for 
the glorious Buddhas, and for the repairing àf the 
monastery [Ht putting aright the broken parts]. 
These fields are granted by pouring water, along 
with their appurtenances, &c. 40." [the rest as 
usual]. 

The son Bhafttditya-yashth is execu- 
tive officer here. Written 286 on the 6th 
day of Vaishtkha vadya. My own hand, 





MANDARA HILL. 
Br BABU RASBIHARI BOSE, BANKA, I 


Tris hill stands in the midst of a large plain 
near Bausi[ which was lately the head quarters 
ofa sub-division of the district of Bhdgalpur 
inBihár. It is of granite and almost devoid of 
vegetation except near the summit and -on one 
side where it is generally overgrown with low 
jungle. The ascent has been rendered easy by 





steps cut in the rock, which run up about two- 
thirds of tho way ; but as the hill is upwards of 
700 feet high, and is extremely steep and rugged 
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mytkology ofthe Hindus. Itis even mention- | ngtaraland artificial curiosities, For a mile or 
ed in the accounts of the great deluge, when | two around its base are to be seen numerous 
Vishnu floated on the waters in & state of pro- | tanks, several old buildings, some stone figures, 
found slumber. The Purdnas state that a giant | and afew large wells—which attest the remains 
of enormous stature then sprung from the secre- | of g great city that has long since disappeared. 
tions of his ears, end having advanced to destroy | A common saying among the people in the 
Brahma, Vighnu, and Shiv a—the Hindu | neighbourhood is, that this city contained fifty- 
Triac, who had been produced from other parts | two basars and fifty-three streets besides 
of hie body, V is h n u gave him battle and, after | four times twenty-two tanks. Near the foot of 
a protracted struggle of ten thousand years’ | the hill, there isa building, now in ruins, which 
duration, succeeded in cutting off his head ; but | has an immense number of square holes evident! y 
the g ant's headless trunk having proved equally | designed for lamps or Ohirags. The tradition 
powerful in the work pf destruction, Vishnu | runs that on the night of the Dewéli festival, 
was ooliged not only to pile Mandara overit, | there were a hundred thousand lighted Chirags 
but tc keep the hill pressed under his foot, that | placed in these holes by the inhabitants of the 
it might not rise up again to destroy creation. | city,—each householder being allowed to place 
Vishnu is therefore supposed to be always | there only a single Chirag. 


presert in the hill under the title of Madhu- About a hundred yards from the above struo- 
súdana so-called from Madhukaitaba— | ture may be observed a large building of stone, 
the ncme of the giant thus killed. which is generally ascribedto Ráj é Ohola. As 


The hill is also believed to be the one that | the Ríjá is said to have flourished twenty-two 
was ured by the gods and Asurs in churning-the | centuries ago, the building must bevery old. It 
ocean. This, as recorded in the Mahábhárata, | is built without mortar, and the walls are made of 
was done partly to obtain the Amrita which | large stones laid upon one another. The roof, 
confers immortality, and partly to recover the | which is composed of long and spacious marble 
goddees of Fortune who, in obedience to the curse | slabs, is supported upon huge stone beams I8 
of a sage, had forsaken heaven and descended | inches by l5, and the Veranda rests upon en- 
into the bosom of the sea. The great serpent | tire posts of the same material. The building 
who supports the earth on his thousand heads | consists of n large hall in the centre, with an ad- 
having, on that occasion, consented to act as & | joining veranda in front and six dark rooms onthe 
string, M an dar a hill was selected as the only | side—only lighted through small apertaresin the 
churniag-rod that was capable of withstanding | perforated windows, which are of various devices. 
the mighty movement.* The learned are divided The rise of the city, like many other ancient 
as to this hill being identical with the gigantic | Hindu cities, is no doubt due to the sanctity at- 
Mancara that is compared in their books | tached to the place, or the great veneration felt 
with the fabulous 8 umeru which supports the | for Madhustdena-onthe Mandara, which 
heavens on its head, the earth on its navel, and | was not inferior to what is inspired by Krighna 
the nether world on its base, and round whose | at Mathurd, by Jaganndth at Puri, or by 
sides the sun, moon, and stars rollin their ao- | Rémaat Nasik. It is said it subsequently be 
customad orbits, But the ignorant pilgrims who | came the capital of Rájá Chola. How or when the 
annually fook to the hill entertain no doubt on | city fell into ruins, itis difficult to say; but popular 
this point, especially when they behold with | tredition ascribes its destruction as well as that 
wonder and awe the coil of the great serpent trac- | of Madhustdana’s temple on the hill to K £ ¢- 
ed round its enormous girth. p&hár, who is charged, rightly or wrongly, with 

Having such memories associated with the | the demolition of every sacrod relic of Hindu 
Hill, the great sanctity attached to it by the | antiquity throughout the length and breath of 
Hindus need not excite wonder. .But besides | Hindustan. Not far from the building with the 
being a place of pilgrimage, the hill possesses | square holes, previously mentioned, there is a 
great value in the eye of the antiquarian, abound- | triumphal arch built of stone containing an in- 
ing, as -t does, in interesting ruins as well as in | scription in Sanskyitt which seems to show that 

“The weil-digpoesd and suspicious Ohhatrapati, son of Doe 
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© Ree a cpirited EAT thi: tale from the Mahábbárata 
in Griffith's Specemens Gf Otd Indean Posiry, pp. 3-40.—Ed. year LM, when 
+ It is written in tbe old Bengal character of the "पल apo type the noble Bri&hmána Duhshisana was the officiating 
and in following is Shake IL' À. D. [807.] Proceedings Kaw 
ot tt by = of Bengal for Horember I8T0, page 294, 
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the city was in existence 270 years ago; for 
the inscription is dated m the Sha k a year 62], 
and records the victory of one Ohhatrapati 
and the dedication of the arch to Madhustd- 
ana. This victory evidently marks a series of 
struggles between Hindu conservatism and Mu- 
hammadan fanaticism under which the city must 
have been gradually depopulated.’ This must 
have been the work of time, and could not have 
been simultaneous with the demolition of 
Madhustdana’s temple on the hill to 
which Kd] dpahdr’s invasion must have been 
directed. It may be presumed that Ohha- 
trapati would hardly have thought of 
dedicating the triumphal arch to Madhusü- 
dana for the purpose of swinging, had not 
the city been in existence in his time, This 
supposition finds corroboration in the well known 
fact, that, after the destruction of the templeon the 
hill, the image of Madhusádana was brought 
down to the plains and locaved in a new temple 
built near the arch. The present Zamindars of 
Subbalpur, who claim to be descended from Chha- 
trapati, assert- that the image was removed to 
Bausi only when the city was wholly abandoned 
by the inhabitants, The precise date of this de- 
population cannot be ascertained; but it is 
clear that though the Muhammadans under Kálá- 
pahár may have plundored the city when demo- 
lishing the temple on the hill, it continued to 
flourish, though not in its former splendour, for 
a considerable time afterwards. It is worthy of 
notice that, according to immemorial custom, 
the image of Madh usú dana, continues to be 
brought annually from Bausi to the foot of the 
hill on the Pansh-Seankranti day for the 
purpose of boing swung on the triumphal arch 
built by Chhatrapati. 

The removal of the image to Bausi has no 
doubt lessened the sanctity of the hill in the 
estimation of the Hindus; but on the above 
mentioned day there is annually an immense 
gnthoring of pilgrims, ranging from thirty to 
forty thousand, who come from different parts of 
the country to bathe in & tank at the foot of the 
hill. The consequence is a large mela or fair 
which laste for fifteen days. The origin of the 
fair is accounted for by the following legend :— 

A Rajé of Kanchipur called Ohold was 
affected with leprosy, a disease which, according 
to the Hindus, visits only those who are especially 
accursed of heaven, In accordance with this be- 
licf he paid visits to all the sacred shrines in 
India but could nowhere find relief, At last 


he cametothe Mandara. Happening to wash 
his feet in the water of & spring at the foot of 
the hill he was surprised to find his leprous ul- 
cers disappear. He next washed his hands with 
the water, when lo! the disease disappeared from 
them also. He then widened and deepened the 
spring which was then called M anohar K und a, 
and named it Pá pharni, or what cleanses men 
from sin. In commemoration of the erent he 
instituted the mela or fair which was to take 
place on the last day of Paush, because it was 
on that day that he used the water of the spring 
with such miraculous results, 

It is also believed that Brahma spent millions 
and millions of yeara on the top of this hill m 
contemplation and prayera to the Supreme. 
When it was at last over, he offered, according 
“to custom, a betel-nut and other things to the 
burning pile, but the betel-nut came rolling down 
the side of the hill and fell into the spring at its 
base. Thus the watersof the Manohar-kun- 
da or P&pharni became especially sacred, and 
had themerit of curing R íjá Oholdof his lep- 
rosy. Dead bodies from the neighbourhood are 
burnt on its banks, and the bones thrown into it, 
as if its waters were as holy as those of the Ganges. 
It is indeed cleared at the time of the fair, but 
it is impossible for the water to be freed from 
the stench arising from the putrefaction of the 
half-burnt bodies that are seen floating on its sur- 
face throughout the rest of tho yenr. In spite of 
of this, the immense host of pilgrims on the day 
of tho fair bathe in it, in the hope of obtainmg 
salvation in a life tocome. Women from the 
most respectable families in the neighbourhood 
come to perform their ablutions at night that 
they may not-be the objects of vulgar gaze. 

As usual on such occasions, tho pilgrims also 
offer oblations to the manes of their deceased 
ancestors. This is generally done at one of 
the Ghúts which is deemed especially sacred 
to the memory of Ráma. For this deified hero 
is believed to have visited the hill during his 
twelve years exile from Oudh, and performed 
the funeral obsequies of Dasaratha his 
father, at the Ghat which after him is called 
Dasarathi. 

After his miraculouscure, R£j $ Oh ola is said 
not only to have fixedhis capital in the city near 
the famous spring, but to have gpent his immense 
wealth in beautifying and adorning the hill with 
marble figures, stone temples, specious tanks, 
ard deep- reservoirs. To him is also attributed 
the pious fraud of trecing the ooil of the great 
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gerpent round its sides, so as to induce the be- 
Hef that the hill was used by the gods in churn- 
ing the ocean. This, as well as the steps cut in 
the rock, must have cost enormous sums. But 
an inscription at the side of the steps which 
Tas lately been deciphered* seems to show that 
they were the work of a Buddhist king named 
Ugrabhairava Itis however probable that 
tae inscription does not refer to the steps cut in 
tae rock, but, as supposed by the deeipherer,[ 
cemmemorates the dedication of a statue, Though 
there ia at present no statue near the inscription, 
there are still to be seen many Buddhist end 
Eindu images lying here and there on the left 
side of the stepa, which have evidently been 
transported from their original places and muti- 
leted and disfigured by Muhammadan bigotry. 
Taere is also a Buddhist temple near the sum- 
mit of the hill which is held in great veneration 
by people of the jaina. But even if the 
hcnour of cutting the steps inthe rock really 
bdongs to Ugrabhairavys—asea Buddhist, 
ho could nothave traced the coil of the great ser- 
pent on the body of the hill in order to keep up 
the memory of a Hindu superstition. 

The steps do not go much higher than Sit á- 
kunda. This is the name of a beantiful oblong 
tank, about l00 feet by 50, excavated in the 
bddy of the rock, nearly 800 feet above the sur- 
rounding plam. Every hot spring in India is 
known by the name of Bít&kunda, it being 
supposed that 8it+4 bathed in it after passing 
through the flery ordeal to which she was sub- 
jected by her husband with a view to test her 
paucity, and thereby imparted to its water the 
heat which she had imbibed im the flaming pile. 
Bui the water m the Sitékunda on the 
Mcndara is almost as cold as ice. Whether 
there was formerly a hot spring, the heat of 
whch has become extinct, it is not easy to 
say. The Mandara Mahátmy a, an old 
Barskrit work which gives an account of the 
hill from a religious point of view, describes 
sevaral springs existing at the place which 
appear to have bean subsequently ted. 
and converted nto a tank by RájáOholé. 
Thet th B ít K< k u n d a has undergone 
extensive changes within the memory of man 
is apparent from Col Francklin’s account of 
it For when he visited the hill in 8I4, 
there was a cascade or waterfall from the Sit £- 





a Vito H, note f. 
t Itis fan to mate that at the time of be was nos 
aware thas the inscription occurred near ribs sae Ý side of the steps, 





kuyda tothe Pápharni(which hecalls Pow- 
phkur).} The passage of the cascade may still 
be olearly traced a few yards from the steps 
by the smooth surface, abrupt declivities, and 
deep gorges left by if on thet portion of the hH 
whereitfell. But at present the Sitékunda, in- 
stead of overflowing, is scarcely full even during 
therains, The pilgrims who visit it are persuaded 
to believe that it has derived its name from 8 it ६ 
—who used to bathe in it during her stay in the 
hill with her husband when banished from Ondh, 
On thenorthern bank of the8itékund a, stood 
the templeof Mad h u s úd a na, gaid to have been 
built by Rájá Ohol& now entirely in ruins. The 
temple appears to hare been pulled down, its stones 
hurled down the sides of the hill to the plain, 
and the image of Madhusúdana reduced to 
dust by Muhammadan fanatics, But according 
to the Brahmans, K álá p ah ár oouldnotdestroy 
the image of M&dhusüdans, for itleaped into 
the 8itd&kup qa on his approach, and cutting & 
subterranean passage, proceeded to the large tank 
at Kajráli near Bhdgalpar, where it remain- 
ed concealed for many years. At length Madhu- 
sidana appeared toa Punda in a dream and 
told him of the place of his concealment, whence 
it was accordingly conveyed back to the Man- 
dára and located in & new temple at the foot of 
the hill. But the Zemindars of Bubbslpur, by 
whose ancestors the new temple was built, affirm 
that the image of Madhustdana, after its plunge 
into the Sitéktinda, went direct to P a o hit, and 
thence appeared to one of their ancestors in a 
dream, and that it was not till they had waited 
in vain upon the Réjé of that place for recovery 
of the image, that M ad h ustidana condes- 
cended to appear in the tank at K ajríli 
A few feet above the Sitdékund a isanother 
spring which iscalled SBhankha Kup da froma 
monster Shamkha or oyster reposing beneath 
its waters. The Shankha, to judge of its size 
by the impression left on the bank, where it was 
formerly kept, is about 8 feet by lẹ. It is said to 
be thesame identical Shankh a thatis designated 
in the Mahdbhdrata as Panchajanya— 
whose sound used to fill the ranks of the enamy 
with dismay. TheShankhaKupq a is belier- 
ed to be very deep. It has been very irregularly 
excavated, not presenting the appearance of any 
symmetrical figure, but rather resembling the 
shape of the oyster which is preserved in it; and 





Vide his coxcerntxg the Sth of Ancient Palibothra. 
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at the surface it is hardly four times the size of 
the oyster. 

A perpendicular ridge of rock rises abruptly 
from the Shankhakunda and stretches to- 
wards the north and east. On the north-west 
corner of this ridge, about five feet from the base, 
is a small care hewn out in the solid rock. It 
is about four feet square and high enough to 
allow a person to sit at his ease in it, It is just 
like one of the rook-cut caves to be met with in 
different parts of India, where Buddhist as- 
cetios used to retire for the purpose of contem- 
plation and prayer. But fram an inscription on 
a large‘ cave in the neighbourhood, to be pre- 
sently noticed, it appears doubtful whether it 
does not rather owe its origin to Hindu devotees. 

Farther north, about half way to the summit 
of the ridge above mentioned, is situated a spring 
named Akéshgatgd, meaning the Gangé 
of the aky. The only approach to this is by a 
wooden ladder about 5 feet high. The water, 
which is contained in a cavity in the shape of a 
cone, cut in the body of the rock, is only about 
three feet deep, and is so transparent that the 
smallest objects at the bottom appear distinctly. 
This cavity, to which no rain-water oan find ao- 
ocas, fills itself as often as it is emptied, being 
supplied from & source which no eye has ever 
seen, 

The following legend accounts for the exist- 
ence of the sacred G g ñ g á at Mandare. 

The Mand ara haring been blessed by the 
presence of all the principal deities, was anxious 
to have Bh iva also. With this object, it offered 
prayer to the sage N á r ad a, whothereupon un- 
dertook a journey to K s il é sa for the purpose. 
On his way ho met an ascetio who, having propi- 
tiated Shiv a by his prayers, had just been pro- 
mised the sovereignty of Banáres. Nérada 
told him he was a fool to desire the sovereignty 
ofBan ár esas long as Shiva himself wasthere, 
since the latter would be oonsidered the real 
Ráj and the ascetio only so in name, fo under 
the guise of friendship, N drada advised him to 
go backandask Shiva toleave Banáres aslong 
as he reigned. The ascetic did so; and Sh iva, 
being unable to refuse the prayer of a devoted 
votary,oonsented toleave Banáres; and as Ná- 
rada happened just then to prefer his own Prayer, 
towards the accomplishment of which he had 
played so deep a game, the deity agreed to spend 
the time on Mandara, He would not gohoworer 
unless he had the water of the Gan gá to drink, 
in order to quench the irritating sensation coca- 
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sioned by the po.son in his throat. At N ár a- 
d a’ s suggestion he went to Brahm a, and hav- 
ing brought some water from his famous basin 
in which the G a ñ g á is said to have taken its 
birth, deposited it on M an d gra for his own 
use. 
On the left side of the A k ásh gang ६, is the 
colossal figure of Madhu kaitaba tracedon 
the rock. This, according to the Mandara Ma- 
hitmys, wasdoneby R dma during his residence 
on the hill About lB feet below, isa vaulted 
cave, cut into the body of a smaller ridge ‘of 
rock which rises like an inclined plane from near 
the base of the perpendicular ridge before men- 
tioned. The chamber is about I5 feet by ]0, 
and, like the veranda of a bangala, gets higher as 
it recedes from the entrance, owing to the incli- 
nation of the vaulted roof with which it is oover- 
ea. On this roof there is an inscription in large 
letters which hes not yet been deciphered. The 
only approach to the cave is by a small door 
which just enables a person to enter in a 
sitting posture, but does not admit sufficient 
light to perceive what it contains, The ascetic 
residing on the hill, who has his cottage oon- 
tiguous tothe cave, however, assists pilgrims 
with lamps to observe the representation of one of 
the incarnations of V ig h n u—carved in stone— 
on the middle of the floor. The image in the. omn- 
tre, is that of Vishnu in the shape of the man- 
lion, its eyes almost glaring with unearthly lus- 
tre and its claws tearing into pieces the body of 
a Titan thrown over his thigh, while a child 
stands underneath with half-shut eyes trem- 
bling at the fearfyl scene. There are other fi- 
gures such asthose of Lakshmi, Barasvati, 
Ráma, &o.; but the cave goes under the name 
of the central image—to which it is principally 
dedicated, 

The following is the legend to which the oen- 
tral image alludes. There were two brothers 
Asuras or Titans by birth who by the favour “ 
of B h iv &, became very powerful and, expelling 
the gods, usurped the throne of heaven. In the 
pride of victory the elder brother, named Hiir a- 
nyekhea, thought himself even equal to Vighnu 
in power, &nd 80 sougbt him in the nether world 
to give him battle, but was killed in the en- 
counter. The younge Hiranyakashipa 
therefore hated Vighnu so intensely that he 
could not even bear to hear his name’ pro- 
nognoed in his presence. But in course of time a 
son was born to him, who became a devoted fol- 


lower of his antagonist, and who, forsaking the 
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studies and pursuits suited to his age, began to 
pray to Vighnu night and day. The king be- 
came highly incensed, and finding it impossible 
to shake his son's belief, or make him forsake 
his devotion, ordered him to be put to death. 
But though Prahldda, (for so the son was 
named) was successively hurled to the earth 
frem the summit of a high hill, put upon a flam- 
ing pile, thrown into the sea with weights fas- 
teaed round his neck, and trampled under the 
feet of an elephant, yet he escaped uninjured ? 
Tke monarch then asked his son how he had 
gu-rived such fearful perils, to which Prahlída 
answered that Vighnu had preserved his life, 
* Sut where is your V ighnu?," demanded the 
king in a rage. “ He is," replied the son, “ pre- 
sont everywhere," “Is he present in that im- 
pecrious and solid body," asked Hiranyaka- 
ships, pointing with his finger to a large orys- 
tal globe that stood before him. ^ Yos, father” 
replied Prahláda. “He must be there, since 
He is omnipresent and nothing can exist with- 
out Him." Scaroely were these words uttered 
when Hiranyakasipa’s scimitar descended 
lik» a thunderbolt and broke the crystal into a 
thcusend fragments ; but st the same instant, a 
ter-ifie figure, with the head and fore-claws of a 
lion and under pert of a man, issued out of the 
broken crystal, and throwing Hirunyaks- 
sipa over his thigh, tore him into pieces, This 
took place at the twilight. He was killed in this 
maaner, because by the blessing of Shiva,he was 
not to die by the hands of god or demigod, of 
man or beast, in the water or in the sky, during 
the glare of day or during the shades of night. 


The three caves above mentioned are situated 
on the left of the Bhankhakugdsandon 
the eastern bank of the Bitdkuyda, while 
the way to the summit lies just over the right 
margin of thesetwo springs. Beyond Shan- 
khakundsa, it runs fora considerable distance 
overa slightly inolined plane till it reaches the 
base of a conical ridge of rock which leads to 
the summit. By the side of this road, about 
ten feet above the Shankhakunda, there is 
an empty temple, now the abode of bats and 
mice, in which Shiva is said to have resided 
during his self-imposed exile from Banares. 
Probably the original image having been reduc- 
ed to dust by Kdldpahér, was not replaced 
by another, owing at first to the frequent incur- 
sions of the Muhammadans, and afterwards 
tothe removal of Madhustdana’s image 
toÚausi 

Far to the right, separated by a waterway 
through which the rains fallmg on the summit 
find their way to the foot of the hill, is the 
temple of the Jains already mentioned. From 
Shiva’s temple upto the base of the conical 
ridge, there is nothing else to arrest the atten- 
tion. Thence to the summit, the ascent is very 
difficult owing to the rugged and uneven rock, 
loose and disjointed stones, abrupt precipices, and 
thick jungle that obstruct the way. On the 
highest summit of the hill, stands s very old 
temple of stone, said to have been built by Ráma. 
It contains only the footprints of Vishnu, 
thereby indicating that he still holds the hill 
over the headless giant, with the weight of the 
universe embodied in his divine frame, . 


COL. FRANOKLIN’S ACCOUNT OF MANDARA HILL. 
(From kis “ Inquiry concerning the Sits of Ancient Palibotkra," Part IL, pp. 8-26 and 72-78.) 


(Horember 22, 84.) Moved at 20 minutes past 
7, cuitted the Chandan, and proceeded on into 
the interior, to visit Maadara hill E. by N, Chan- 
dan river W........ -- Passed the villago of Beliya, 
whish stands on elevated ground, the surrounding 
soerery beautiful and fertile, the cottages of the 
inhrbitants very neatly and compactly built, in 
patches detached from each other: Mandara hill 
N., passed several talévs (or large tanks of water) : 
Masalar Math, a Hindu place of worship, N. At 5 
minutos past 9, reached the village of Bausi ncar 
AMardara, at a spacious falév with high banks. 
Aamdara hil N. Berbart hill 8, Malido BE. Dis- 
tance 8 miles 5 furlongs. 

(Fovmnber 23.) Halted and visited Mandara 

.hill The south side of tihs hill presents on the 


approach to it a singular appearance, it consisting 
of 2 range of five distinct hills rising one above the 
other, till they are terminated by the summit of 
andara, which is of an oval form, and very much 
resembles the Gola at Patma ; tho suminit is sur- 
mounted by a stone math whithor tho idols that 
are seen in the plain below, at a math of the 
same name, aro carricd at the annual pujas, two 
in each year, to be worshipped in the temple. 
At the south foot of tho hill is a mpacions faláv, 
called by the natives Powphur [Papharni], the 
descent to which is by a stone staircase of seven 
siepa, each step being i£ feet in length by Iż in 
breadth. Near this flight of stops are great qnauti- 
ties of broken stones of different dimensions, mnti- 
latod idols, fragments of pillars, and tiber ir- 
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regular masses. The circumference of the talaw, as 
measured by a perambulator, is 4 furlongs 40 yards: 
Three aides of it are covered with trees and jungle ; 
the fourth embraces the south-eastern base of the 
mountain, which is cut away in a sloping direction. 
A stone channel or watercourse, formed from a 
natural fissure in the rock, runs in + direction from 
NW. to SE. along the centre of the hill, which 
ft divides into two parts. The sides of this channel 
are very steep, and formed of hard black rock, having 
a ooal-like appearance resembling the crater of a 
volcano : the channel itself is deep and hollow. From 


this channel, in the rust feet season, a torrent of water 
pours down, and is di E the tank in the 


plain elow. It is called by the natives Patalakan- 
dara, a à perfectly answers to the description of 
that place, as detailed by the learned Wilford 
in the Asiatio Researches ; though he has applied 
the circumstances to the neighbourhood of R&y- 
mahél, and the Aotjkorma, or pearl cascade at 
that place. ° 
The mountain Maxdara, though in its general 
barren and rugged, is yet occasionally inter- 
spersed with treeé and jungle growing out of the 
fissures on its rocky base and sides, 

(Nov. 24). The ascent to Mómdara is by a 
winding road or staircase cut in the rook, with land- 
ing-places of rock at intervals. Near the first stair- 
case isa small stone image of the bull Nandi, not 
badly executed: the head is broken. About 800 
yards from the foot of the hill is s heap of ruins, ap- 
parently the remains of a small temple. Adjoining 
to this the second staircase, consisting of 67 steps, 
continues the ascent. AI these stairs are exo&vat- 
ed from the rook, B feet 7 inches in length andi 
foot 8 inches in breadth. On the right hand of ihe 
seoond flight is a colossal figure of Mahkébélt cut 
in the rock. The goddess is bestriding a demon, 
whom she has subdued in combat; she is armed 
with a battle-axe in one hand and a sword in the 
Other, and has three faces and ten arms, with a 
mála or necklace of human skulls. 

A short distance from this place, continuing the 
ascent, you moet with a sight extremely beautiful : 
& naturel cascade, which issuing from the spring 
called Stt& Kunda, flows over the black and rug- 
ged surface af the rock, and discharges itself into 
the Patala Kanadara, or channel below, from 
whence it is conveyed to the talév of ' Poupkun 
st the foot of the mountain. From this plave 
you ascend the third range af stairs, being a 
flight of 89 steps, and presently after, the fourth 
which has 0] steps, and then a fifth of 85 steps; 
the whole forming, as it were, a magnifloent natu- 

' ral ladder. 

In our road up we observed many images-and 
fragments of stone lying soattered on each side 
of the way, the latter appearing to be the 
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remains of small temples, to be visited by 
the pilgrims in progressive ascent to that on the 
summit. From the lest landing place the Chir 
Nala on the left bore E., the river Chandon on 
the right W., the mountain Mandara being m 
the centre between the two, From henoe you pro- 
ceed up the sixth range of stairs il in number, 
when, turning round a corner to the N. W., you 
come to a beautiful enclosure of mango trees, and 
behold the cistern called Sia Kunda, or well of 
Bítà, being a square enclosure faced on three sides 
with large stones, the soarp of the rock forming the 
fourth, and containing sweet and transparent water. 
This water, issuing from apertures in the rock, 
flows down the side of the mountain, and is finally 
discharged into the talav at the bottom, and from 
the brightness of its appearance it may truly be 
called a mot jhoraa, or pearl-dropping spring 
Here the scenery is romantio and picturesque, the 
green and flourishing trees forming a most remark- 
able contrast to the black and barren rock near 
which they grow. 

A short distance from 866 Kwada is another 
well or cistern, called ‘ Sunkwr' Kunda, of a trian- 
gular shape, out between two parts of the rock, 
which divides et this place. On’ the side of this 
cistern future travellers may recognise a figure 
of Shankka out in the rock. Close to Shankhe 
Kunda commences the seventh serjos of stairs, 
consisting of 28 steps, after passing which you 
come to the well or cistern called Lakshman 
Kunda, or well of Lakshnan,t This is situated 
in a nook ‘of the rock to the eastward; beyond 
which, by an ascent of 87 steps, you are conducted 
to the summit of the mountain and the Musudas 
Math (or temple) dedicated to Mahddeva, The 
Patal Kandara, or channel, so frequently men- 
tioned, runs along the north-west side of this 
temple, and preserves the same features as at 
the bottom of the mountain, vis. a deep rug- 


upon the view; the whole range of hills in the 
Jagal Terai extending from AM to N.W. 
the Chandan river and its numerous arms or 
aalás, and the dark and impervious forests 
stretohing towards the south as far as the eye can 
Teaoh, altogether form a pioture that aè once cantri- 
butes to warm the imagination and to elevate the 
mind. Though we viewed the prospect to disad. 
vantage, the weather being haxy, yet the ooup-d'osil 
made an impression on our minds that will not be 
easily eradicated. Descending from the summit we 
returned to Shankha Kwmda, and from thence 
proceeded to view some figures cut in the rock 
on the north-west side ofthe hill; their appear- 
anco was singular. After descending a range of 
6 steps, we entered the rocky bed of a watercourse, 


t Bee note p. 88. 
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extending along the side of the mountain, and pre- 
ssatly reached an assemblage of projecting rocks 
that overhung us. In the centre of this assemblage 
was a huge and hideous figure, or rather its-head 
only, for the body does not appear below the neck ; 
i- is of larger dimensions than life, out out of the 
rook, which has been hollowed on both sides for 
tae purpose, and a flight of stone steps leads up to 
i; from the channel below. The native pandits 
who inhabit the mo as likewise some 
j-andite whom we brought from the Masudan 
'.fath in the plain below, informed me that the 
'fgure was a demon, and was called in their Purd- 
nas by the name of Madhu Rakeka. It instated in 
the Markaxndéya Purina, that this demon was pro- 
Cuoed on the mountain Mandara from the ears of 
the god Viíshxw at the creation of the world, and 
having shortly after his birth attempted the 
life of Brahma, or the creating power, was, 
together with another demon, punished for his 
presumption, and driven from the world above 
to the depths below. The figure now seen was 


L Gambhira Ki 7. Abdsh Gangd. 

2. Kiohera Kenda, 8, Kamala Kuada, 

t. Huns Kunde. 9. j Kunde, 

+, Lakshman Kunda. I0. Aul Kuda, 

b, Kad Kuads, ll. Shanbha Kunda. 

& Sith Kunde I2 [Papharni JKu nd 
+ Jrom or 


out to represent this occurrence, but by «hom 
I could not learn. Near the figure ofthe demon 
is another large Agure cut in the rock, called by.the 
natives Véman; ib is connected with one of the 
Hindu avatéras, or incarnations of the divinity, 
which is named from the dwarf, whose form Ti- 
shaw had assumed. Another figure, lower down the 
Took, is also to be sean, called Narasinka. . 

About 20 yards: eastwards of Madhu. Raksha 
is an excavation in the rooks, forming one of the 
Kundas or cisterns. which abound in this singu- 
lar mountsin °: it is called Abdsh Gaagá (or 
sky river) In it is a perpetual spring of clear 
and sweet water, but of shallow depth. The natives 
affirm that itis never dry, but that, if it be oom- 
pletely emptied, it will fill again of itself : a curious 

if correct ; for the bed of the nearest 
river must be at least «thousand feet from the place 
where this cistarn is found. The name is emphatio, 
meaning in Sanskrit “ sky river” Near this cistern 
is a cave on the side of a rock, in which a fagir 


from the rook of holy glittering 
from ons source. 0 ne teat 
. At that place, 
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Atll A. x, reached our breakfast tent at the foot 
of the mountain, highly pleased and gratified with 
this day’s work. It may be better imagined then 
described whes an appearance the collected waters 
of these respective reservoirs, when overflowed at 
the perlod-of the solstitiel rains, must present to the 
view, traversing the sides of the mountain in all 
directions, flashing with a violenow totally irresisti- 
ble, over the surface of the rooky declivities and 
other parts, until their final disoharge into the‘ Pow- 
phar’ and other receptacles in the plain below.9 

Kamdhens or ths Parent Cow.—Abouta mile to the 
east, on the skirts of the hill, stands the Kamdheau 
Math or pagoda, being & small square temple built 
of stone with a roof of brick, The temple contains 
the igure of Kamdkenu, or the parent oow of the 
Hindus, well known in Sanskrit records to have 
been ons of the fourteen rainas (or gems) produced 
by the churning of the ooean in the white sea, in 
which operation the mountain Mandara served as a 
churning-staff. i 

The figure af the cow is in height 8 feet 4 inches ; 
in length, from the forehead to the tip of the tail, 
6 foot B inches; in girth 5 feet. Round the hump 
of the animal isa necklace of flowers by way of 
ornament; two small calves, in stone, are taking 
milk from the mother. The figure is cut out ofa 
solid block of light grey stone, and stands on a 
pedestal; its execution, though proportionate in ita 
parts, is rude, and evidently of high antiquity. The 
temple is now mouldering fast to ruin. 

Near this temple is another in ruins, which oon- 


sists of large blocks of stone: the emblem of Mahé-' 
deva isto be seen inthe remains of a small stone | 
chamber. The building is called Kamdhons Nath; 
and is connected with the worship of the other tem- 
ple. Toa considerable extent around the mountain 
are the remains of ruined temples, whioh in ancient ' 
times, and during the splendour of the Hindu Go- 
vernment, must have gresily contributed to enhanoe 
the beauty and amenity of the situation of Mandara, 
hill. The tradition prevalent asserts, thet there was, 
alarge city inthe neighbourhood. East of the Maj. 
Kamdheau is a mutilated image of the goddess: 
Ki, of blue stone, near 7 feet in height. Though 
the principal figure in the oentre has been destroyed 
by bigot hands, the head only remaining, several: 


of the figures of smaHer dimensions on the sides" 


remain entire : some of them are well executed. 

A thick forest encompasses the hill Mandara on'. 
three sides : it is only accessible from the south-' 
east. J conjecture its ciroumference to be about 4 . 


*miles, and its height from the base to the summit: 


mile 2 furlongs. 

Near ‘ Powpher’ taldv, a short distance up the: 
rook to the N.W. are several very large inscrip- * 
tions out in the rook, but in a character of which I: 
could procure no acoountt...... There are other, 
inscriptions to be seen, both above and below, in 
different parts of the mountain. I should suspect, , 
if they are ever deciphered, that they will be found ' 
to relate to the worship of the temple called Masu- ` 
dan Math. The natives call them Decata Khat or : 
the character af the gods. 


l 4 l A 
NOTES ON THE GONDS MET WITH IN THE BATHPURA HILLS, CENTRAL 
PROVINOES. 
Br Mx. O. BOANLAN, ASSISTANT SURVEYOR. 


Tip Sáthpurás extend to a mean breadth 
of about seventy miles. They aro inhabited by the 
Gonds aod K irk us, who are a shy, ignorant, and 





or heavenly chori bathed there- 
In, near its seven an superior to the triple 
excellence bin oo oe i in temagune, and 
ran aa . Àt this tuming your - to the east- 
wank and 7 at which act the three 
ok loba) Til haia and every desire will be ful- 
filled. who shall in this manner shall not re- 
turn to earth again, Bo commanded Visine. The Gas- 
praising the ans vim O Baja | and beng md 
all cares ani to the epos 
[ee ; as न ay divine. form : 


iy oed | whoever shall perform the funeral rites of 
ancestors or relatives ab this plece, thair souls 
abell thereby be gratified for a hundred years.” 


think nothing could induce them to leave their 
abodes, The Kirk is a perfect Hindu, though he ' 
indulges in fowls; while the Gond, who styles ५ 
himself a Hindu, is a hybrid between him and a 

Musalman, for he appretietes his beef. The Gond , 





+ The author here gira “ a fac-simile on a smaller scale , 
than मा primm of the learned.” Of, 
heen A a 

'OTR 
Vise record and commemorated the te 
ofa eras ora apex i ra. The character is intermediate be- 
tron Gupta Kotila, was inscribed 
in the sixth oentury of the Christian era, The 5h Weber ct 
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claims his descent froma deity. It is said that | sends out its men and women in procession, the 


while a Rájput prince was once out hunting, he 
eapied a goddess perched on a rock enjoying the 
wild scenery of the country. They became ens- 
moured of each other, and were blessed with a son. 
From this man the G on d s are supposed to be de- 
soended, and since he claimed his origin from a 
goddess and & Rajput prince, they style them- 
selves E £j-Gondsand Gond-Thákurs Both 
the men and women, especially the latter, have 
a peculiar cast of countenance, whioh is broad and 
high-cheeked, with oblique eyes and a rather flat- 
tish nose, They appear to be of ‘a very lively dis- 
position, eto honest and well-behaved to us. 
During the Holt festival, the women throw off all 
reserve, and do not scruple to detain for bkshish 
any one going through their villages or encamped 
near them ; they will surround him and keep deno- 
ing and singing in a ring till their claims are com- 
plied with. Ons moonlight night both men and 
women assemble round their village fires and enjoy 
themselves by discoursing music. . 

The Bhumkes are the constituted priests of 
the Gonds and Kirkus, and preside at ell their reli- 
gious ceremonies, Rach village has tts Bhumka. 
These men have their special Lares and Penates, 
whichare calledthe Bhumkaand PhatakDe- 
Y a 8,—tho latter being the gods they place in a road 
over which visitors to shrines pass, and through 
these tutelar deities, they levy a sort of black-mail 
on all who gó that way. The chief gods of 
the appear to be Bara Deo, Mahá- 
deo, Náráyandeo, Mátá& and Khanda- 
río; in fact, almost every hill-top hes on it 
the stone individuality of some one of their many 
mythological powers, To them are offered up 
the nariai, khajwr, sindur, pach-khaja, chandal, 
incense, eggs, limes, and fowls, The last named 
god plays a prominent part during the Holi festival. 
He is to be seen in almostevery village, represented 
by a long red-ooloured pole, which is driven verti- 
cally into the ground. A ladder leads to the top of 
the pole, a few feet below whioh is a platform made 
of bambu work, on which two men can take their 
places, On the extremity of the pole is placed a 
oross-pieoe which revolves round : to the ends of it 
men and women allow themselves to be aétteched 
and swung round—fanatioa submitting to the hook. 
This is what they call the Gal At the foot of this 
pole are placed stone or earthen images, which are call- 
ed K h am and K h a m £, the former being the male, 
the latter the female representation. As J said before, 
itis during the Holi this god calls his votarles n 
large numbers, when they bring their offerings, whi 
are alway cocks and hens—men presenting the for- 
mer and women the latter. The Bhumka deca- 
pitates them ; the offerer takes the trunk and aprinkles 
the posts and stones with the warm blood, when, 
from a basket, little pieces of cake are broken and 
put before the deities. Onthe Gal day cach village 


men ahead beating their drums, end the women 
behind singing—the former lustily oerolling totally 
different airs. When they reach Khandaráo 
and his wife, the men ait down in a ring and keep 
channting on, while the women form their usual 
aro of s. circle and gyrate round the pole. 

The birth ceremonies of the Gonds and Kirkus 
are alike, both gives dinner; but in their death 
ceremonies they differ. I oan best draw the distinc- 
tion by describing each. The Gonda burn their 
adults and bury their children. After & frw days 
they offer up to their memory a bull or cow, which 
they, place right over the threshold end knook over 
with a blow from the blunt end of a hatchet. This 
they call the Pat The widows are not allowed to 
marry without the consent of the Patia, who is 
the high priest of the Baradeva, and ono is 
attached to every G o t [gotra], which I shall here- 
after describe, The Patia, in technical language, 
sells the widow for five :upees to the man seeking 
her hand: in other words, flve rupees are used in 
the ceremony. 

The Kirkus likethe Gonds, burn their adults and 
bury their children. They offer goats and fowls to 
their G a $ a-Peris—which are their Lares and are 
made of wood—supposed representations of the de- 
ceased, who are thusinoorporated into their polytheis- 
tic category. The ceremony itself is called 8idolior 
Phuljheri Onthe day appointed, friends aro 
invited, & great deal of eating, drinking, dancing, 
and merry-making is gone through. From the 
cross beam of the roof a thread is suspended, and its 
lower end hangs directly over a small cup of brass 
or clay, and to the upper end a finger-ring is at- 
taohed so as to run down at the slightest oscillation ; 
after a short time it begins to move and drops into 
the receptacle below, with a clanging sound, then 
the wandering spirit is supposed to have returned to 
his former haunts, and ceases to molest any one: 
for so long as his relations do not propitiate him, 
the restless spirit, they say, will annoy them 
— either sickness, want, or ravages by wild animals 
on their cattle will keep afflicting them. 
` When Gonds marry, & dinner is given, and tho 
food consists of dá] and katki. Tho bride gets, 
as a present, a cloth and a pair of ankleta When 
a man makes his overtures and is accepted, if able, 
he gives the bride's parents 9 rupees, 460 sers of 
kutki, 40 sers dal, 00 sers kodo; if not able to 
supply theee, he makes terms of servitude for a 
period of 5,7 or lS years, and though he may soon 
get married afterwards, still he goes on working at 
his father-in-lew's house. This is called lam- 


When among the Kirkus a marriage is settlod 
on, the asker gives a good supply of liquor to tho, 
bride-elect's father ; this binds the contract. If ho 
cannot give 20 or their value (if he bea 
widower Bs. 40, or their equivalent), he is obliged 
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‘also: to do lomjhana. At the marriage, the 
bridegroom gives the paternal aunt and the mother 
‘of the bride & cloth each, and the paternal uncle a 
pagri. Among both the Gonds and Kirkus, the 
money is not ‘given to defray the expenses af the 
marriage cheer and paraphernalia of the bride but 
for the marriage contract. 

The Kirk us are divided into four chief divisions 
of caste: The Bapoha, Baoria, Rumbeand 
Dondoi,—the last being the highest. These 
castes do nokintermarry, eat, drink, nor smoke the 
kuká amongst themselves. 

' The Gonds divide into two sections, which call 
themselves Raj-Gonds and Khatola Wala 
Gonds—the latter wearing the Brahmanical 
thread or nei. across the shoulder. These two 
divisions hold nothing common among them. 

The Gots which I have alluded to above, I find 
to be clans, something after the manner of those 
among our Soottish brethren, and in no instance 
ie intermarriage permitted between men and women 
of the sane Got, but cousins are permitted to marry 
each other. How this finds sanction I shall ex- 
plain ; I shall instance & brother and sister of the 


EXPLANATION OF VEDIO WORDS. ` s ' 


Wika Got The aster marries, say,a Dhurwa 
Ehe accordingly becomes of the Dhur wa clan, 
while her brother, of course, still retains his 
clanship ; thue the sister's children being Dhur was 
and the brother's Wikas they oan intermarry. 
From this precise explanationit will at onoe be seen 
thatthe marriage of two brothers’ children is iu- 
terdicted, because they are of the same olan. 

I was not successful in collecting the names of 
many of the Gondi Gots worth recording, but I 
think I have got & good number ofthe Kirku 
clans which are as follows :—Kasda, Betho, Ohnthar. 
Maosi, Busum, Dharma, Sakoma, Ataker, Akhundi, 
Tota, Bhendra, Tandil, Kolsa, Suveti, Selu, and 
Atkom. 

This year I met with no archwological remains 


‘which invited my attention; there is only one 


place which has its local.tradition. 

I have briefly attempted to enter into the chief 
points of interest regarding these wild tribes, with- 
out detailing the many other minuti which relate 
to them, suoh as their dancing, their dress, their 
villages, and many of their customs.— Report on 
the Topographical Surveys for 808-69 


Br PROF. TH. AUFRECHT 
(Translated from the Zeitschrift der Deutsckon Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft Bd. XXIV. 


pp. 206-6.) 


I. Nişapur. 
Nigh ६६7 is found in the Rigveda only in the 
two forms nighture and nishtureh. The 
pede divides thus, nih -tur'e end nih-turah, 
` and thus it is regarded as compounded of tur and 
the preposition nia.’ Roth takes this view, and 
translates it, “He who has no oonqueror (the un- 
vanquished one)” He forgets that this translation 
yields no sense in VILL 82, 27, and that no passage 
ooours in the Veda, in whioh the root tar is oom- 
bined with nia. In my opinion H should be resolv: 
ed into ni-stur, which I derive from ni star, to 
strike to the ground, proetermere. In the former 
passage nightur is active, “felling to the ground” 
in the latter, passive,“ to fall to the ground.” VIIL 
82, 27 
“To the mighty conqueror, to the unvanquished 
. victor cries 
Your god-suggested hymn 
` VILL 66, 2— 
“ Then spake to him (avasi : the deadly hater, the 
cloud-son 
. My ohild, these cast to ground do thou. 
. This on receives confirmation also 
from anishtrite in VIIL 88, 9.— 


“The gallant, never-vanquished Lero, fearlessly | between 
mistakable, 


equipped for fight, 


Hears Indre gladly the singer’s call, no longer 
terrying he draws nigh to us.” 
Also from the use of ni star, IL l, 90.— i 
Asyé suvinásya mandinas tritásya ny árbudam, 
vévyidhino astah | 
“ Arbuda, the enemy of this lavish, joyous Trita, 
he violently strikes down.” VIL 8,i.— 
éka cha yd vingatim cha eravasy&' vaikargdyor 
ján&n r£'j& ny dstah | i 
“ As the king from desire for fame slow one and 
twenty men of the two Vaikarns. j 


$, AOYABUDHIYA,. 


This word ocours three times, and indeed only in 
the first Athteka Roth translates it; "notable 
on account of horses-—distinguished,” and Benfey, 
“ recognisable by horses.” This tion, in '. 
which budhy e is derived ‘from the root budh, ` 
is unsatisfactory both etymologically and with.. 
reference to the sense. cally, because the ' 
analogous formations brahmachdrya, pürbhi- 
dys, prak&módya, brahmódya; brah- ` 
mavé'dya, mantrepritye, admasddya,. 
talpasádya, rájasáya, devahtya, and: 
others, have the accent on the last portion. Asre- ^ 
gards the sense,—becanse in 92, 7 the distinction 
ortus is un- ' 


agvabudhya and 
matter ig, that | 


The trae account af 
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budhya is either directly a corruption from 
budhnya or it comes from a form budha—no 
longar extent, but corresponding in meaning 
to the word budhna Aovabudhya means 
+ grounded (established) on horses depending on 
homes" L92,7— |... 
prajévato nyivéto égvabudhytn úsho 
géegrin ups misi vt'jtn | 

“ Aurora, bestow upon us, together with posterity 
and eons, possessions which shell have their founda- 
tion in horses, and their summit in cows.” Agra 
and budhna are also opposed to each other in 
ILL 65, 7. X, 77, 8. 86, 6 and Agni in L 96,6, 


is called the foundation of all property and the 
proourer of treasures. In I, 92, 8 we have— 
üshas tám açytm yeodsam suviram ` 
Varga rayim ácvabudhyam | 

“O Dawn, may I attain to the glorious prospe- 
rity whioh is acoompanied by excellent sons and 
numerous slaves, and is supported on horses.” 
L 2I, 4— : 

prá no vájin rathyd ácvabudhytn 

ish yandhi grévase sinyittyal | 

#t Give us possessions accompanied with chariots, 
supported on horses, for power and renown and 
delight.” 





REVIEWS, 


Tum DASABATHA JATAKi, being the Buddhist 
Btcry of King Rama. The original Páli text, &o. 
by V. FAussóLL. Copenhagen :87. 48 pp. 8vo. 
Prof. Weber's emay Uber das Bá máyang, 

published about a year and a half ago, proved almost 

beyord doubt that the well known Indian epio, 
the Ramayana, is based on a Buddhist legend, 

end drawn up in its present form, not more than 
` l600 years ago, chiefly under Greek influences. 

This suli of his researches must have startled 

many, and though the, argument is supported by 

vast learning and copious quotations, it must be a 

great satisfaction to all interested in Indian liter- 

ature to seo the authentio text oritically edited and 
translated by so well known a scholar as Dr. F'ansb2ll. 

The original Rám a-saga forms one of the nu- 
merous Játaka stories which Buddha issaid to 
have related in illustration of his doctrine, and 
whick. get their name from the events related 
having oocurred during former existences of Bud- 
dhe. In this case Buddha had existed as Rima. 
Amorg the Játakas are to be found most of the 
legends we meet with in Sanskrit Hterafure, and 
even tales which exist in the Sanskrit Pancha 
tantra; the value of the collection is thus very 
great, and especially because these tales here occur 
in a much older and less corrupts form than can be 
found elsewhere. 

This Buddhist Bá m a-saga forms a striking con- 
trast tothe complicated and perverted version of the 
Bámiyana with its supernatural trumpery. Dasa- 
~ Tatha is here said to have had three children, 
Bima Lakkhanps and Bít á by his first, and a 
son Bhárata by a second wife. By intrigues in 
in favour of Bharata, the second wife gets Rama 
banished for twelve years, His brother and sister 
attenc him and serve him dutifully. In the ninth 
yoar Dasaratha dies, and Bharata, refusing to 
profit by his mother's wickedness, goes in search of 
Ráma, and tells him thenews of his father’s death. 
The philosophio Rams displays the apathetio dis- 


position assigned to him inthe Rámá y aņ a, but 
breaks the news gently to Lakkhana and Sité 
who give way to grief. Bharata asks Rá m a tho 
cause of his indifference, and is answered by some 
Géthés, which are evidently intended to be sung 
to a simple eqoompaniment, and thus to relieve the 
monotony of the prose recital for a popular audi- 
ence. One cannot help comparing the Jétakas to 
the Arabio romanoes of 'Antar, &o., which may be 
still heard in Cairo and Algiers, and which, like 
the Jétabas, are essentially populsr as opposed to 
the exdlusive spirit of the general literature. The 
most striking, tps, are— 
B. ^ Wha. cannot be preserved 
by man, eyen if much bewalled. 
for such a thing's make why should tho tn- 
telligent (and) wise (man) Ü 
distress himself," 
8,“ As ripe fruits 
always are in danger of falling, 
so born mortals š š 
always (are) tending to death.” 
6. * In the evening some are not seen (any more), 
\(although) in the morning many were scen ; 
(and) in the morning some are not seen, . 
(although) in the evening many were seen.” 
7.“ If by lamenting 
The fool, who (only) injures himself, 
gains anything, —— 


Jet the wize (man) do the same too,” 
8, (But) he (only) becomes lean (and) sallow, 
(while) injuring his own self, 
(and) the dead are not saved, . - 
lamentation (therefore) is of no arall,” &o.* 
Lakkhans trios to persuade R á m a to return 
as king ; he, however, refuses to do so before the end 
of the twelve years, anc sends his straw shoes which 
are placed on the throne, and by their striking to- 
gether the ministers knew wien injustice was dona, 
At the end af the twelfth year, he returns, is thron- 
ed as king, and makes his sister his queen. The 
sistontob that Sit á waratonco Rá ma s sister 


* Compare IdjnecUspaemriti, itl, §—Ll, where similar pdthds ossur, 
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and wife is a striking proof of the authenticity of 
of the Buddhist Saga, and agrees entirely with the 
results of recent research regarding primitive 


marriage. 

It is thus evident that the Hám á y an consists of 
an original sága as above, with the addition ofa 
mythological fiction chiefly oonsisting of the rape 
of Bitaand wa with Bávana. Astho paltry 
results of the enámerisš interpreters are based on 
the last part, they deserve but little attention ; if 
the original saga has any historical basia, the addi- 
tions are certainly recent and spurious. It is much 
to be regretted that Orientalists habitually content 
themeelves with a far lower standard of historical 
evidence, than their fellow-students who occupy 
themselves with Classical and European antiquities. 
Few in the East have got beyond the long exploded 
eufmmerism, and they have not spared the two 
Indian epics. To extract history out of them at 
present, when the texts and reoenaions have not been 
oritically edited, is af least premature, even though 
the inferences were legitimate in method; bui 
recourse to a vicious system is inexcusable when 
means are at hand, such as Professor Weber's 
essay and the work now notloed, by which the 
historical development of tho Saga may be studied. 

Though Professor Weber has been able to fix 
pretty nearly the oldest date for the redaction of 
the Bámáysns,it is by no means so easy to say 
how late this may have occurred. 

The story of Ráma is told in a number af works, of 
which Profeasor W ober has notioed several(p. 5872) : 
but in every case, itis the Bámáyana version 
The Kasthésarit-Bigara(l3th opnt.)andthe per- 
haps still older Brihatksih& of Kshomondrp 
evidently copy the Bámáyana with the U ita- 
rakénda The Tamil Rá má yana of Kempan, 
assigned to the Liib oent. by Dr. Caldwell ((bmpa- 
rative Grammar, p. 88) is divided precisely like the 
Sanskrit poem. The story must, therefore, have boen 


thus told before the I0th cent, but the remark in 
the K a tak a commentary (the oldest we now pos- 
sees, but whioh is certainly by no means an old work) 
that “the neotar af the tirtha of tho Bámáyana 
has been made muddy by the dust of unsuitable 
comments”—proves that a difference of text was 
early notloed. The author of this, being a Telugu, 
cannot be put earlier than the lith century. Ho 
follows the usual Southern (ext? but does not in- 
clade the Ut&$ar&kánda, The number of verses 
he pubs xi 24,000, It is remarkable thai there is no 
allusion to Ráma in Hiouen-Thsang, exoept 
the name Rdma-gréma be held io refer to the 
hero of the saga. 

Dr. Fausb&ll has added an admirable critical 
commentary, to justify his renderings of the many 
difficulties in the text, To his remarks (onp. 25) 
regarding lanoha, is may be added that this is 
probably a Dravidian word; it is ourrent every- 
whore in the South of India with the meaning of 
tribe, 

Short es Professor Weber's essay and Dr. Fansbdll’s 
Dasaratha-Játaka are, ts would be difficult to 
mention two more important contributions to s orl- 
tical study of Sanskrit literature since 88], when 
Professor Goldstioker’s. P 4 nin í appeared. 

A. BURNELL. 


Tum BAPrASHAT OR Cumann Parn, being a porden of 

Markandeya Purén, translated into Gujarati from 

the English Version ef Kava Venkat Rémaswimi 
Pandit. 78 pp. sra. IOmo, Bombay ; 87L. 

Tum Sapta Shati is held in great esteem by the 
devotees of KaH, and was transistod into English 
and published at Calcutta in I88%8. From this ver- 
sion ft has now been rendered into Gujarati by « 
Parsi—Merwanji Nushirwanji Wádis, who does not 
seam to be aware of the Gujarati poetical version 
made long ago by the famous Banchodji Diwán of 
Junágadh. 


"THE ASIATIO BOCIETIES. 
* Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society, 870-7." 


' Tie part of the Journal contains:-—L, A paper “ On 
methods of taking impressions of Inscriptions,” hy 
T. W. Rhys Devids,.C. C. B. ; 2, A Prose Translation 
of-the Introductory Stanzas of the ' Kusa Játeka' 
by Lionel F. Lee, O. O. B, 8, Notes on s Sannas; 
by the seme. This Sannas, the writer says, isa 
inches, with an ornamental 


to 
seems to be that the figure stands for the word 


diwi, signifying ‘life’ es well es ‘leopard.’ The 
interpretation then of the four figures would be ' as 
long as the sun and moon endures, and ss long as 
lfe remains to the Royal Lion race.’ The Shrt or 
royal sign, is of gold, and so are portions of the 
other figures.” The translation runs thus :— 

* The command issued from the grandeur and light 
of divine knowledge and benevolence of our most ex- 
cellent, mosi gracious, and moss high lord, anointed 
king of all men, ‘Whereas Vijijasundara Rij 
runayaka Heras Mudiyannehó has from his earl 
est youth remained most true and faithful to the 
most high royal family, and has also contracted 


eS DS FD eb OR RE RS ee UE DES 
* The South Indian MBE, agree with one another far more than those from other perisof India, and differ bas little from fchiegets text 
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an auspicious marriage in obedience to our royal in- 
structions, with the view of perpetuating hereafter 
the Kehatriya caste, of which the line has remain- 
ed unbrpken coe we established our sovereign- 
ty over men st Shriwardanapura, formerly Benkada 
Bila, the moss prosperous and wealthy of all cities ; 


Vines Chandraya, who was a ‘descendant from ths 
Brahmans summoned from Dambaedtva by the King 
Depuhemenam, and was afterwards called by his ma- 
Jesty Bhuwanéka Bahu who reigned at Dambadéniys, 
after having built the temple of Vishnu ai Alut-newara, 
sad removed there the divine image from the city of 
the gods, and was appointed Besnayaka Nilama of the 
Meahá-icwala, as instructed by Vishnu in & dream, 
after haying received a grant ofland anda ahe-ele- 
phant and various offices of state, together with lands 
at Lowuro, and having married a lady of the family 
of Widezame Terunnánse—a favourite of the great 
and victorious Shri-Prékama-Béhu on aooount of his 
faithful services, and the recipient of many emolu- 
ments and offices, lived at Lewuke to be (Aere follow 
the names of the lands and their kewnderies) possessed 
by Mudyannehé and his children and grand-childrea 
from gereration to generation free of all taxes and tolls, 
‘This popper semsas was granted in the Shaka year 
I665, in the month Medindins on the fifth Wednesday 
after the full moon, Mars being in the ascendant,’ 
Next follow—4, “ Notes on the Geological ori- 
gin of 3outh Western Ceylon, together with its 
relation to the rest of the Island,” by Hugh Nevill, 
Esq., F. Z. B. ; 6, “Insoription at Waligami Vihire 
tert, translation, and notes,” by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
QAS At Weligame—the half way village be- 
tween Selle and Mátara, there are two Vihdres: 
“ one called Agra Bhodi—a fine Viháreon the top 
of a hiL, whose founder is unknown, and which has 
a Galsannas of very modern date; the other is 
called Weligama Gane Viháre and is on the plain, 
There is a very ancient Bé-tree and large Dahgoba 
at this place, but for a Viháre only a small modern 


building, corresponding to the wording of the 


sannas, which speaks only of a Sakmana or covered 
corridor for prjests to walk in—oorresponding to 
the ancient colonnades, From this Sekmana is 
derived the name of the village of Hakmans. Ths 
inscription is on a stone built into the wall round 
the dahzobe, and is translated by Mr. Davids ag 
follows :— 

“Tn the sirih yoarof the revered Lord Emperor 
Biri Sanzabo Siri Bhuwanaike Báhu,* the minister 
named Kalu Pardkerama having given wages to the 
workmen, and having given in perpetuation the fou? 


—In ordar that the gifts might be gtren fora duy to 
the reverend priesthood coming from the four dires- 
tions—(having given) ten amunas sowing extentof 
paddy-fiald which he had ‘bought and a fruit-bearing 


* Isis uncertain “which Bhauwansika Baha this was: 
bet Judging from the form-of the letters- must be either 
the sixth, who came io-the throne, acsording to Turnowr, in 





cocoa-nut garden, and ten slaves anda yoke of oxen, 
end round torches and goblets with spouts, and a row 
of lamp-stands (for illumination) and pelanquins, 
deli-kunen) and leather, and cushions, and mat- 
tresses, and cloths woven with slk and hemp to 
Epread over (seats for guests), and tubs and fron basins 
together with other things of this kind proper for the 
priesthood . . . iż is proper for all good men who 
in the future shall be, to maintain without dispute 
this cloister (Sahmana) or wiháre, improved by the 
King’s family, which (cloister) has been made to add 
merit to the revered king Bhuwanaike Béhu who 
brought me up, and (thus) to obtain the bliss (mob 
sha) of release in heaven.” 

6, “ Dondra inscription No. I, Text, Translation 
and Notes,” by the same. This inscription was on 
an upright slap of granite resembling a gravestone, 
and standing under the cocoanut palms on the sea 
shore at Dondra. It was removed by Mr. Davids 
to a place of safety. The translation records the 
grant of lends “in Náwadunne (now Naot- 


that it might continue for ever as the places “ now 
included in the Parawásara" (now Parawekera) to 
the Nagarisa Nila (Vishnu) temple in Dondra, by 
Siri Sangabo Siri Vijaya Báhu in the Shaka yeer 
l482." 

7, “On the second species inhabit- 
ing Ceylon,” by W. V. Legge, Hon. Beo. ; 8,“ Further 
notes on the Ornithology of Ceylon,” by the same ; 
9,“On various Birds of the W estern Province,” by the 
same ;.0, “On the Origin of the Bhrí-Páda or Sacred 
Foot-print on the summit of Adam's Peak,” by W. 
Breen, Esq. This is an elaborate paper of fifty pages 
li, “ The Romanized Text of the first five chap- 
ters of the Bálávatára, a Pali Grammar, with trans- 
lation and explanatory notes,” by L. L. Lee, 0.0.5 ; 

“u Specimens of Sinhalese Proverbs, ” by Louis 
de Zoysa, Mudaltyar. These are one hundred in 
number, from which we may give as specimens: 
‘Like the mad-woman’s basket of berbs,'—an IIl, 
assorted mixture; ‘Oannos drink as it is hot, and 
cannot throw away as itis Kayf—en unpleasant 
dilemma ; ‘The idle man has divine (prophetio,) 

—forbodes and magnifies difficulties no one else 
; ‘He murders saints but drinks-water afier 

straining’—straining out a gnat and swallowing a 
camel; ‘ When the deer trespasses on his fleld, he 
comes home and beats the deer's skin' not able to 
punish the real offender he vents his anger on the 
inoffenalve ; ‘One pats. on the head to pluck out 
the eyes'-—flatters to injure ; ‘If the dog bite your 
leg would you bite his? . The rat who was re- 
turning bome drunk with toddy, ssid, if I meet a 
oat, I will tear him to pieces ; ‘If ons personates 
a dog he must go where he is whistled for? ‘Like 
placing a ladder to the jumping mogkey’; ‘ Even. 
I484, bat according to 
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when a dancer misses his step, it is a sommersault’ ; 
* Why feel with your finger the bag that you will 
have to open ?’ s 

3, “Translations of certain Documents, Fami- 
ly and: Historical, found in the possession af the 
descendents of M. Nanolars de Lanerolle, French 
Envoy to the Court of Kandi" contributed by 
L. Ludovici, Esq. These documents are :--() 
an acoount of the French embassy to the Court 
of Kandi in 685 and some particulars of the 
De Lanerolles Osylon—translated from the Sin- 
halese ; (2) Extracts of & Resolution passed in the 
Council of Ceylon on the 24th September 765, 
granting sustenance to the descendants of Laisne 
de Nanolars de la Nerolle, followed by a moat 
amusingly sarcastio endorsement by the late Mr. 
O'Grady, Government Agent of Galle, on a petition 
presented by one of the Lanerolles (a police Videhn ` 
at Kattaluwe) applying for the rank of Mohan- 
diram ; (8) A letter from Holland giving an ac- 
count of the siege of Vienna in 688; (4) Letter 
from John Sobieski, King of Poland, to the Queen 
informing her of his victory; (5) The muster roll of 
the Turkish Army ; (6) The spoil of the Turks 
carried into Vienna; and (7) a letter relating to 
trade in Amsterdam. These last five were proba- 
bly intercepted at Trinkomali on their way to the 
Dutch Governor at Colombo by the emisserles of 
Baja Sinha, and, translated into Sinhalese for his 
information. E 


Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Sooisty. 


THE OLD SANSKRIT NUMERALS, 

AT the monthly meeting of the Bombay B. R. Asia- 
to Boolety, held Thursday, llth January, Prof. Bam- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A. presented a Devané- 
gari transeript of a Valabhf copperplate grant,” with a 


of his remarks :— 
In this copperplate, pui gn his hands, be said, 
by Mr, Burgess, the dato is in figures thos— 


g : 
RO P 

The first figure in this was formerly understood to 

signify 800 tn all cases ; but Mr. Thomas found varia- 


tions in the form and number 





. R. istat. 80०., Vol. XIL, Hotel. 
`. Bow. B. R. As. Soo, Yol: Via tts sn. 
ES VIL, pp. 37-38. 


a. 
As Boo, VoLV., p. 4$ ; and Yol VII. 
the same aymbol aras 


are based ohiefly on the numerals found in the Nasik 
cave inscriptions. He (Mr, Bhandarkar) had 

Mr. West's copies of these,§ and was convinced of tha 
truth of thisopinion, which is also confirmed by the 
numerals on the Bar&ahtran coins.| And in the faoc-similes 
af one of Dr. Burn's Gurjara plates, given by! Prof. 
Dowson,f in whioh the date 885 is given in words as 
well as figures, the first symbol has a loop at the lower 
end similar to thatin the present plate. Forthesereasons . 
the first figure in the present case stands for 900, . 

Now, as to the value of the second figure :—We 
know the symbols for 0, 40, 80, and 90. Dr. Bhan 
Daji quotes an inscription from. EKárlé; in which 
& symbol somewhat resembling the second tn this plate 
is given with its value in words as ‘twenty’; and 
it oocurs twice in the Nasik inscription No. 25° 
which is considered to be a deed of sale, exeouted at the 
orders of in some year represented by 
this and another symbol. In another inscription (Ho. 
96), in which Gotamiputra s exploits are enumerai- 
ed, his wife assigns the oave in which it ocours for the 
use of religious mendiodnts in the l9th year of Padu- ` 
mayi. And as these events took place shortly: after 
each other, the symbol most probably stands for 90. 
The same figure occurs on a coin of Vishva 84h, the 
ISth kingin Mr. Newton's lis] while the second ‘figur 
on his other coins we know represents l0, the whole 
date being $I7;_4he other symbol, therefore, | muss 
stand for 20. The last figure in this grant, resembles 
our modern है. — 6, and that has generally been oonsi-' 
dered its valus.* The date of the present grani is 
therefore 826. 

This grant is by Dharasena IV. the great grand- 
son of Dharasena IL; boi the figured date— 


por 


the copper plate of this latter monarch as deciphered . 
Mr. Wathen, was considered by Prinsept and Mr. 
Thomas] as equal to 900 + some undetermined quan- 
tity, and the Rev. P. Anderson thinks it to be 880.§ Dr. 
Bhau Deji| has given five dates from Valabht plates, 
but none of them resembles the date in any of the three 
known grants, though one, which somewhat reseinbles . 
that on Mr. Waihen's plate, is, interpreted by him as 
833, while in another paper, he assignato Dhara- 
sone I. the dates 822 and 896. If, then, the date in 
the present oase is correctly interpreted, these readings 
would make Dharasene IV.to have reigned few or 


_ sin years before his great grandfather, or tn the sams year, 


or ònly fewr yoars aftar him, But on examining Mr. 
Wathen's plate in the Bombay Aslatio Booclety's 
Museum, it is found that the figure representing hun- 
-dreds has only one side stroke. ** It thus appears thas 
the first figure in the grant of Dharasene II re- 
presents 200. Now the ‘same minister Bkanda- 
bhat& executed thegrant of Dharasena IV, and 
—— id 

+ Jour. Bom. B, B. As. Boe, Vol. VIL, p. 38, and Mr. Thothas, 
Jour. B. As, Boe., VoL XIL, p. 89. 

a Jour. B. B. R. As. Boo, VoL VIIL p. 230, under‘ Care No, ¿> 

t Jour. As, Soc. Beag., VoL VIL, p. MB. 

f Jour. E. As. Boc, Vol. XIL, p. 8, Note. 

$ Jour. Bom. B. E. An Boc, VoL IIL, p. 38. d 

J Ib, Vol. VILL, p. 330. qIbVol VIL p ME ..॥. 

कक Jour, As, Boc. Beng. Yol. VIL, p 348. ý x 
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tte present one; and we now know the values 
oi the symbols for ł0, 20, 40, 80, and 90. The 
second figure in Mr. Wathen's plate which reeambles 
neno of these, must then be 80, 50, 60, or 70, and, 
&- the las. figure in it consstng of two simple 
strokes clearly represents 2, the most probable date 
would be 373—giving a value of 70 ~. the second sym- 
bol. A tenure of 54 years would not be too long fora 
single holder of & hereditary office. The symbol too 
bears n sufficient resemblance, making allowance for 
te difference of age, to that for 70 in Rudra 
Da&ma's Girnar insoription, in which the date 72 is 
g ven in words and figures.* 

Mr. Wathen's second plate, in the Museum of the 
Eomhny Society, resembles Dr. Burn's No, 4: tho 
gantor in both cases is the same—8h fl&dity a IL, 
the third king after Dharasena IV, and the dato 
im both] is the same, vís.— 


Je 


The first figure is equal to 800, and the second symbol 
bas gonerally boen taken for 70—a value just assigned 
te a different one. Now the minister who prepared 
Ehfláditya's decd was Madana Hala, the 
son of B8kondaobhata; but there is probably 
no Instance in history of a father and son holding 
an office for l04 years,—which period the date 876 
here would place between Dharasena IL and 
Ehfládity& IL; and the only tens now avall- 
ele for the symbol are 80, 50, and #9, Now 80 would 
lanit the duration of three reigns to ten years; 60 
would give too long a period to 8kandabhata's son; 
but if not, the dates on the S#h coins support the in- 
tarpretation of the symbol as 50 rather than 60. For 
after RudraSé@h, thel2th in Mr. Newton's list, 
ralgned histwo sons Vishva Sinha and Atri 
Lama, then Vishva B åh the son of Atri Dama 
ond, afteraninterval, Rudra S&h's third son, Asha 
Dama. One of Rudra 84h's coins is dated I97, one 
cf Atri Damn’s 2l4, one of Vishva Såh's 227, and one 
cf Asha Dims's a date, the second symbol in which is 
tae one under consideration. The valuo of 80 has been 
rsjeoted on othergrounds ; 50 ranksnext in probability, 
2360 would render Asha Dina s reign too long and make 
Hm live at least 38 years after his second brother, 
The date on Mr, Wathen's 2nd plate and of Dr. Burn's 
taus appears to be 866. The conclusions here drawn 


ero—that A) stands for 50, and for 70 ; that 


the date of the grant of DharasenaL. discovered 
Ly Mr. Wathen is 973; of DharasonaIV, 826; and 
cf Shfldditye IL is 856. The interval between D har a- 
menalLandShtláditya IL s thua 84 yoarx—and 
there is no impossibility in the olroumstance of a 





father and son holding between them the offloe of 
minister to all the kings for 84 years. 

Mr. Thomas and Dr, Bhau Daj! think the sra used 
in theee dates is the Shaka, and we find the words 
Bhake-Kala used in those records of the period 
in whioh the serais specified; and the namo Shake- 
uyipe-kale and tho very existence of such an epoch 
show that there was g great king from whom it 
originated and who belonged to a tribe known as 
Shakas. Now from cave inscriptions and coins, 
it appears that Gujarat and a great part of Mahürishtra 
were for about three centuries governed by kings calling 
themselves K shatrapas—s name of foreign origin, 
and the mme as the Persian word Satrap. The 
earliest known of these is Náh&pana, the Esha. 
trapa ofa king named Kshahardta, and another 
was called Ohaghtana—all three names of foreign 
origin, asis also thename 8 åh of the Satrap dynasty of 
Burdshtre Na&hapena, or his sovereign, or whcever 
conquered this part of the country, and established the 
dynasty, must have been the Shake king with whom the 
era originated. And Ushavadata, the son-in-law 
of N&hápans, is called a Shaka in one of tha Nasik 
insoriptions.§ When the Satraps were superseded by 
the Valabhts in Suréshtra, the same mra must have 
continued in use. From what hos taken place in later 
times, after the Alarathas succeeded the M: 
we should also expect to find the Valnbhts and the 
Ohtlukyas using the ora of the Betraps whom they 
sucoeeded—especinlly when they had no othor. 

And if we refer the Valabht dates to the wra of 
the Shake king, wo arrive atan intelligible starting 
point for the V ala b h f cra itsulf, ascertnined by Col, 
Tod to have commenood in 3I9 A.D. If tho date 272 of 
the grant of Dharasena II. be referred to the Shaka- 
kilo it corresponds to 850 A.D, and shows that he was 
reigning in the 8lat year of the famuly ar. Now 
Bha&tárka and his first son did not assume the 
title of king, but were oalled Sonapatis or ‘com: 
manders of foros’ Drona-sinha tho second 
son ie the first to whom the title of Mahirája 
is given in Mr, Wathens first plate and he Is 
spoken of as having been crownod by ‘tho only 
sovereign of the whole world’—whoeror ho may 
have been, The independence of the Valabhf kings 
therefore dates from this event. Dronn-sın ha also 
must have received the title of Mnhíiüja somo years 
after he succeeded his brother; and therefore 8] years 
is a suffimently long period fore portion of the reign 
of Drona-sinhsand the reigns of his two brothors 
and Guhasena. 

The conclusions then are—that the date of the 
grant of Dharasena I. discovarad by Mr. Wathen is 
373 Shaka, or 860 A.D. thatof the present grant is 
826 Shaka, or 404 A.D, and that of those of 8hfl- 
Aditye II. is 856 Bhake or 484 A.D. 





* Jour, Beng. As Boc, VoL VIL, p. ZH lith. ; Jour. Bom, B. E. As. Soa, Vol, L, p. 29, lith.4, anc Vol. VIL, p. l8, lth, 


t Jour. Beng. As, Boe, VoL VII., p. H9. 


3 Jour. Bom. B. R. A. Boe, Voi. VIL, p. 28, 


3 Mo. i4, Jour, Bom. B. B. 4, Boa, VoL VIL, p. 52. 
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THE HILL TRIBES OF THE NORTH-EAST 
FRONTIER. 


Ir will not be out of place perhaps to gire some account 
of the various wild tribes that inhabit our North-East 
frontiers, regarding whom very little is known by many. 
We will commence with the tribes occupying North Kachar 
and the hills round Munipur. This tract, which lies 
wholly within the watershed of the Drakmapmira on its 
left bank, is bounded on the North, East, and West by 
large branches of that river, and on the South by the 
Baré], a ramifiation of the great mountain chain which 
stretohes from Asim to Cape Negrais The whole coun- 
try is one vast jungle of bamboos, called Meat or Tols 


which are cloud-capped, and through the gorges of ths 
whole range a strong southerly wind generally blows over 
North Kachar, Inthe lower ranges and the valleys, dense 


infinite variety, and leeches, gnata, and flies, in swarms. 
In North Kachar, there are several wild tribes, but 
they are all supposed to be the branches of 
cipal ones called Cacharfs Kukis,  Luhupes Mikirs, 
and Nagas. It is, however, a curious fact that several of 
from each other 
in manners and customs, but also in language. In the 
valleys of the Bra maputra alone, there are no lees than 
twenty different clans, each speaking a dialect unintellgi- 
ble to the others, as among the wild tribes of Afric, 
Kacharis differ Little from the Asamese not only in appear- 
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wear rings, bracelets, armlets, necklaces, and ear-rings in 
great numbers. Instead of boring the ears, thay, in common 
with two or three clans of the New Kukis, cut off a pisos 
of flesh in a croular form from the lower lobe, and insert into 
the hole thus made an elastic sheveof bamboo, so as to 
form & powerful spring acting equally on all sides of the 
hole, which is thus gradually enlarged until it is made 


also turned round so as to make the ear-ring lle at right 
angles to the side of the head, and poth through the ear and 
the ring, are hung other ornament Among the Old Ku- 
kis, marriage is as much a religious as a civil rite, The 
Ghalim or headman of the village must be present, and in 
the presence of the congregation ha blesses the young oou- 
ple, who stand with a foot each span'a large stone in the centre 
of the village, The custom of entering into bondage 
in the house af the parents of the bride before marriage, is 
also prevalent among them as among the New Kuks. 
Courtahip is well understoud and delicately managed, When 
wooing has gone on for some time, the lover sends a friend 
to the parents of the dumsal with a stoup of liquor ; H they 
quaft it, the omen is favourable ; if they decline, the senti- 
ae lover must give up all hope and seek his bride else- 
where, a fact which demonstrates that parental authority 
is a natural law, as distinctly defined and understood among 


these savages as amongst the most civilized nations. It is 
superfluous to state that early marriage is unknown among 
the wild tribes. Old Kukis have a long list of deities, 
many of whom are malignant. The feeling agmnszi the 
gods is intense; they are mere objects of terror, and if the 
savages could only get a chance, they would most Hkely 
betake themselves to beating the gods. New Kuku are! 
a short sturdy moe, the women more squat even than the 
men, but strong and lusty. The face as broad as it is long ; 
the cheek bones high, broad, and prominent ; the eyes small 
and almond-shaped ; and the nose short and fiat, with mde 
nostrils. New Kukis differ slightly in manners from the 
Old Kukis. Their marriage costs the poorest two or three 
years of bondage, or ebout thirty rupees in gifts. There 
is a solemn marriage ceremony preceded by feasting and 
games, especially among the rich. The parties, clothed 
in their best, both drink from a stoop of liquor,—that 
being the common mode among these tribes of pledging 
truth and fidelity. A stoup is presented to the couple by 
the thempu or priest, who mutters over them some words 
in an unknown tongue, and ties round tho bride's neck two 
small threads of cotton, and one round that of the bnde-' 
groom, The threads are allowed to wear out, and are never 
replaced. After the threads are pat on, the thempu pre- 
sents the happy pair with a mmalloomb each, again mutters 
something in the unknown tongwe, and the marriage is oom- 
plete. A New E-ki can putaway his wife though she 
be faultless, but in sucha case, she is allowed to take away , 
all his property, except his drinking vessel and the cloth : 
round his walst, Wives, however, are generally the slaves 
af their husbands, and may be sold or pawned at the will of 
the liter, A husband will even sometimes sell or pawn his 
wife to purchase a trifie. This practice extends to all the. 
North-Eastern Tribes, even among the Maniporis As- 
amese and Maghe New Kuki believe ina future state 
The dead amongst them are supposed to assume thair forms 
again, and continue their lives in a land lying to the North ; . 
there the good men of the tribes are said to congregate, and 
iis their heaven. The leading joys in it are those of war 
and the chase, and in which rice grows without cultivation, 
and the Jungles abound in game. In this particular, the 
New Kukis much resemble the North American Indiana, 
The pracioe of bunal prevails in all countries where 
the belief of the resurrection is entertamed. Among the, 
New Kukis, Buthen is the Supreme Deity, the author 
ofthe universe, His wife is named Nangi, and his son 
Thila Thile’s wife is named Gamu, and she has the. 
power of causing slight distempers such as 

toothache, dv. As their system of medicine is closely connect- 
ed with their theology, the physician is generally the priest, 
whose business it is to offer sacrifices in addition to admrmis- 
tering medicine The Luhupas who reside near Mani- 
pur, are not very savage. They are of superior stature to 
the tribes around them. They shave off their hair on both , 
sides of the head, leaving a ridge on the top like thatofa 


helmet In war, they wear a head-dress like that of thei. ` 


Tangkuls, and as ornaments, tresses of women are allowed 
to dangle on all sides. They use unusually long spears, in’ 
wielding which they are very expert, bung with these and 
shields more than a match for all the neighbouring tribes 
with therr spears, bowa, and polsoned arrows. The name of 
the Luhupes spreads terror even into the far Burmese ter- 
Hore, In other respects, they nearly resemble the Míkirs 
and the Munipuris The Mfkirs wear moustaches, and. 
havea peculiar dress. It isa seck put on like ashirt, con- 
sisting of two pieces af cotton cioth, each about three feet. 
long by one and a half broad, dyed with red stripes 
and fringed at both ends, sewed together like a hag 
with holes for the head and arms. They look upon 
marriage os a matter purely of civil contract, unconneot- 
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ed with any religious rite, a feast to all the villagers beng 
fhe chief part of the ceremony. The Nagas, so called from 
fhe phrase naga or naked, are z lazy and savage race. 
They go almost undrossed, their sole covering being a small 
Jleoe of cloth tied round the waist. They load themselves, 
Dowever, with ornaments made mostly of brass wire, shells, 
3roowries An armlet which they wear is peculiar to them 
hough it has now been adopted also by the Kukis It is 
3 brass rod twisted some eight or ten times in the shape of z 
wire-spring, and fitting tightly on to the flesh between the 
ahoulder and the elbow. They all wear ear-rings of brass 
wire, and their chief weepon isthe spear. They have a 
great many deities, one af whom is blind, and he is system- 
ntloslly cheated by his worshippers. He is worshipped at 
zroes-roads, where the Nagas place large baskets with amall 
offerings in them, trusting that he judges ofthe quantity 
of the contents from the largeness of the receptacles. Ii is 
` supposed that the population of the hills in North Kachar 
has accumulated from the successive waves, from the north 
aide, of fugitive Tatars; and from the south and weet sides 
rom similar waves, af the inhabitants of Chitagong and 
Tipera, and the plains of India, giving place to conquerors, 
and retreating into the hills and fungies before them. They 
would appear to be either of pure Tatar origin, or an inter- 
mixture of Tatar and Malay. Such are the hil tribes of 
North Kachar and the Bardl,— Beagal Times, Dec, 90. 
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THE MINES OF MEWAR. 


Boxm twenty miles from Udepur, towards the south, 
you enter the beantiful Valley of Jowara, more famed for ia 
mineral wealth than forits natural beauty. Yet, in truth, 
rarely does one see & more magnificent vale than this, In 
the rains a foaming river roars paste ruined tewn, temples 
of boar antiquity, and many s spot hallowed by associa- 
tons of past heroism and glory. Here it was thet the noble 
Pratdp Singh, the saviour of his country, paused awhile 
to recruit his strength, ere he made a burst upon the foe, 
which was as unexpected as it was irresistible ; and, as the 
result, to plant the new standard of his race in the new 
capital—the beautiful city of Udepur. Around Jowam, 
hills, elnthed with verdure, rise toa greet height on every 
side ; and the eye is attracted by a picturesque fort, 


ed by smaller shrines, spreads out in front of the 
principal entrance. All around he ruins of temples and 
houses. The walls of the latter mast have been constructed 
of the earthen pots used Dy tho smelters, and the slag re- 
maining after the ore had been extracted. 

But let us to the mines, which may yet be again lad 
under contnbution by the rulers of Alowser. Giant heaje 
of refuse point the roed to the principal of theu, The path 
leads through the thickest and most beautful Jungle, over 
rivulets, through defílos, through thickets wluch electnty 
the botanist, and dense Jungle, which afford the hunteman 
true earnest that royal game is well within roach of 
bis rifle, Ths mines themselves are mere clefts in 
the solid rock—epparently natural, yet doubtless, super- 
ficial, In some places, attempts at regular work appear 
to have been made; but, as a rule the miners were 
contented with boring only-far enough into the hill 
to obtain ore without trouble, never venturing where the 

` pataral solldity of the stone would not suffice for the support 
of the rook above. Veins of almost pure lead ramify through 
the primitive rook; whilst beantifully coloured ores of the 
mineral sparkle overhead. Silver us obtained in small 
quantities, whilst gold has been found, it is said, on several 
occasions, A very short time sufficed to find numerous 
valuable specimens ; no doubt more extended research would 
have shown that these mines could be worked with profit. 
A hundred years ago, in I760, Jowara alone poured two 
lakhs of rupees into the Mahardna’s treasury. About the 
beginning of this century an attempt was made to re-work 
these mines; but it failed—it may have been from an 
imperfect knowledge of the scienoe of mining, or from the 
fear that increase of wealth would attract the spoiler from 
the plains. Sach a feeling still exists. When these mines 
were visited, with a vier to obtaining some little material 
for this letter, they had not been visited by any native fur 
five or xix. years, although the hill is almost entirely per- 
forated. There the tiger had its lair, and the panther its 
habitation. Towards the south there are smaller mines, 
which are better known. 

A steep and ragged peth winds up the great hill 
overlooking the Temple of Kali, crosses a wall of 
stone of enormous thickness, and finally is lost in 
z plain which js surrounded by a girdle of other hills, 
wherein are dag the mines Traces of walls are to le 
found all round, and ruins of forts on every promi- 
meat spur. It was bare that Pratip Singh held out 
when driven from his capital, and here he lived with those 
trusty followers who still preferred patriotism to ease, un- 
til the dawn of better days. Aided they were by the trusty 
Bhills, lords of the Passes and Monarchs of the Wood. In 
these caves there were preserved, for generations, the rings 
and bolts to which the cradles of Pratíp Singh's children 
had been attached ; and even now, the inhabitants of tke 
village on this elevated plain speak of their being there 
SHI. Shafts end mines are innumerable. There are traces 


ed the mines when in exile here. However (“st may be, 
the extensive ruins show that he must have hed a large host 
with him. 

The highest point on the hill eoamands a magnificent view 
of the country for many milesaround ; but more maguifieent 
and grander far is the view from the summit of the Hill of 
Presédi—ten miles farther south. To the north-west and 
south stretch ranges upon ranges of “everlasting hills.” 
Dungarpur, the capital of the Aharia Prince of Dungarpur, 
the head of the eldest branoh of the royal race of Mewar, 
fs distinctly visible, Selumbra can also be seen, the chief 
fown of the descemdant of the elder son of a former Rana, 
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who gare away his birthright to a younger, and, as yet 
unborn brother, to please an imbecile father. You can also 
see Chawand, another home of Pratép. Tho palace on the 
mount at Debar, and many an ancient place, seem tolis at 
one’s feet when he stands on the peak of Praséd, Dense 
jungle olothos hill and dale, and affords shelter to many a 
wild beest and shade to thousands of cattle—the property 
of the valiant Bhill, whose hand is against every man, and 
against whom all are prepared to fight; for this hardy 
mountaineer levies rabeak, or black mal, upon all who 
pass through his territory, and who are unable to protect 
themectves—a ‘difficult matter, seeing that the Bhill’s war 
ory will being an armed man from behind every bush 
and rock :— 
^ ‘Wild as the scream of the curiew, 

From erag to erag the signal fiew— 

Instant, thro’ copes and heath, arose, 

Bonnets, and spears and bended bows; 

On right, on left, abore, below, 

Bprung up at ones tae lurking foe." 
Not sooner sprang the kilted clansman into view st the 
whistle of Hoderiek Dhu than answers the Bhil to his 
brother's call, 

A$ Jowara we lived im temples, tbe delicate tracery of 


DISCOVERY OF FORGOTTEN RECORDS. 


A CURIOUS discovery of neglected and forgotten 
Records has lately been made by the Commissioner 
of the Bardwan Division, and, singularly enough, 
the treasure has been unearthed ina collectorate, 
the records of which had already been searched by 
Dr. Hunter. While inspecting the Collector's office, 
Mr. Buckland found a number of old English manu- 
script books lying in an open rack fn the clark’s 
room, whe they had been exposed for an un- 
known period to the ravages of time and white-ants, 
and undisturbed by any previous explorer, having 
by some accident been left out of the treasury 
almirabs. Among these, the most neglected, have 
been found what are probably the oldest records 
of Birbhum ; for Mr. Keating is mentioned in 
tbe “ Rural Annals” as the first Collector of that 
district whose records survived, and here we have 
the correspondence of Messrs. Foley and Sherburne, 
the former of .whom was Collector in November 
I786, two years before Mr. Keating, and the latter 
in April 7787., Indeed, the correspondence contains- 
& complete account af the eighteen months’ admi- 
nistration of the latter officer, and furnimhes a clue 
to the came of his removal and subsequent trial. 
The letters of Mr. Foley's time are chiefly between 
that officer and tho Board of Revenue. One of 
them is remarkable as presenting an early existence 
of recourse to the sale of land for arrears af revenue, 
and showing that the step was most reluctantly 
taken. In [78 wild elephants were so numorons 
in Birbhum that the whole district was in denger of 
being overrun by thom ; and shikaris were sent 


QUERIES. 
Mode of Dating in Orissa. | 
2. Ix Orissa, it is the custom in all Zemindary ac- 
counts, receipts, leases, and other documents to 
denote the month by the sign of the Zodiac, instead 
of by the familiar names of asterisms used by the 
whole Aryan rece in India. Thus— 


Bais&kh is called. iN... Mosha. Aries. 
Jesht ve बृष... Vrisha. Taurus. 
Asa ............... मिथुन. Mithuna Gemini 
Bbraban ............... ककड. Kakaqa, Canoer. 
Bh&drab ............... fae... Sinha. Leo. 

Asin, enone RA. Ean Virgo. 
Eh... gar... Tula. Libra. 
Migr (Agrahan).. (By... Bichhd. Beorplo. 
Pansh (Pés.)......... Wg... Dhana. Sagitterins, . 
Mágh ................... भकर.. Makan. Caprioormas, 
Phéágup ll [S s. Kumbha, Aquarius. 
Chairs .............. Mina. Pieces. 


I should be glad to know if this curious cusicm 


JOON BEAMES. 
Balasore, January 5th, 872. 
8. In deciphering , stone ee by 
efforts have often been compl stay frustrated by a 
practice that the natives have the 
siones with oil The ofl forms a cake on the 
often a quarter of an pui ege i thus obliterating 
all traces of the writing 


i 
Can you or any of your readers inform me of any 
application by means of which the जी may be suc- 
cessfully Paced without any risk of injury to the 
tablet 


26th January 872. F. 
All Bares and oxidized oils may be removed by 


Bensine, and were ihe orust more, that 
solvent would answer ; but oe sate contact of 
lime, red-lead, &o. has converted it almost into s 
minera] incrustation, pore pat plaa the best 


Maxon , 0872.] 
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SKETCHES OF MAT HURA . 


Br F. 8. GROWSE, M.A, B.O.8. 
L—THE BRAJ MANDAL 


7 
T HE modern district of M athuri is m its 
form the result of political exigencies, and 
consists of two tracts of country which have little 
or nothing m common beyond the namb which 
unites them. Its outline is that of a carpen- 
ters square, of which the two paralelograms 
are nearly equal in extent, the upper one lying 
dus north and south, and the other at right 
angles to it, stretching eastward below. The 
head-quarters of the local administration are 
situated on the line of junction, and are there- 
fore more acccasible from the border district of 
Aligarh snd the independent state of Bh s- 
retpur than from the greater part of their 
orn territory. Yet the position is the most 
central that could be determined in an area of 

such eccentric outline. 

The eastern comprismg the 
perganas of Jalesar,* 8:80 tbh १, and hali 
of Mah&-ban, is a fair specimen of the ordi- 
nery character of the Do&b. Its luxuriant 
crops and fine orehards indicate the fertility of 
the soil, and render the landscape not unpleas- 
mg to the eye; but, though far the most 
veluable part of the district for the purposes of 
the farmer and the economist, it possesses fow 
historical associations to detain the antiquary 
Oa the other hand, the western parallelogram, 
though comparatively poor in naturel products, 
isrich in mythological legend, and contains 8 


*Jalesarn ym pe modification ny epp form 
Jales'var, of water,” is very to Pia 
pation s town, which between 

pedi os formed by excavation 
‘country. Henos in the rains it 


pene ster VES Rind Pr (ui ie an a ic n capital y 
Mowé:,) who, U£ vanquished by the demde in his 


mile, The soil, he says, was rich and fertile, 
and specially adapted to the cultivation of grain 
and cotton, while the mango trees were so 
abundant that they formed complete forests. 
The fruit was of two varieties; the smaller 
kind tarning yellow as it ripened, the larger re- 
maining always green. From this description it 
would appear that the then kingdom of Ma- 
thur& extended cast of the capital along the 
Do&b m the direction of Mainpuri, for 
therethe mango flourishes most Inxuriantly and 
almost every village boasts a fine grove, where- 
asin western Mathura it will not grow at all, 
except under the most careful treatment, In 
support of this inference it may be obserred 

the number of monasteries 


‘that, 
and stüpas-mentioned by the Buddhist 


as existing in the kingdom of Mathur& 

traces of any such buildings have been discover- 
ed in the western half of the modern district, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital, In Mainpuri, on the contrary, and 
more especially on the side where it touches 


Mathur, fragments of Buddhist sculpture 


may be seen lying in heaps in almost every vil- 
lage. In all probability the territory of Ma- 
thurf&, atthe time of Hwen Theang’s visit, 
included not oríly the eastern half of the modern 
district, but also some small part of A gra, and 
the whole of the Shikoh&bad and Musta- 
fábá&d pergapás of Mainpuri; while the 
remainder of the present Main puri district 
formed a portion of the kingdom of Sankiss, 


bar- |. which extended to the borders of Kanauj. 


Bus all local recollection of this exceptional 


ee Se See 
sv mole boing colsbested at tin tho mouth of Belén. U 

T8'ad Kb é d was founded by an eminent historical ebar- 
fiij. fo dedi l9 A D. ee 
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ing home of Vaishnava Hinduism, that forms 
the subject of the present papers. It is about 
42 miles m length, with an average breadth of 
80 miles, and is intersected throughout by 
the river Jamunt. On the right bank of 
the stream are the pergapas of Kosi* and 
Ohh à t &,t so named after their principal towns, 
. With the home pargana below them to the 
south ; andon the left bank the united parganas of 
Nohjhflfand Mått with halfthe pargana 
of Mahé&ban as far east ag the town of Bal- 
dava., This extent of country is almost abao- 
ively identical with the Braj-mandal of 
Hin tu topography, the circuit of 84 kos] in the 
neighbourhood of Gokul and Brind&-ban, 
where the divine brothers Krishna and Balurám 
grazed their herds. On the westa low range 
of sandstone hills forms a barrier between Eng- 
lish territory and the independent state of 
Bharatpur; and one of the twelve sacred 
woods, vis, K ëm ban, is beyond the border. 
To avery recent period almost the whole of this 
large area was pasture and woodland, and to the 
present day many of the villages are environed 
by broad belts of trees variously designated as 


the rakhyé ot Kamar] more than 000, 





* Kosi ag and thriving nii pap town on 
the high road to with the largest wi market iu 
tbat part of tbe m The name fs said to bea corrup- 
tos of Kusas + gs it may be surmised to have 
rather some conméction with sacred grove of Kothan 
which is close by. 


tance. 
N P ih hf] is a deenyed town about 80 miles from 
NUN, alto on the borders of a very large jkil, some 
some 


2nd in thecontiguous villages of Pisá yo" and 
Karhela f the rakkyá and £adamb-khondi 
together amount to nearly as much, The year 
of the great famine Bamvat 894, that is, ]888 
A. D., is invariably given as the date when the 
land began to be largely reclaimed ; the im- 
mediate cause being the number of new rodds 
then opened out for the purpose of affording 
employment to the starving population. Al- 
most every spot is traditionally connected with 
some event in the life of Krishna or of his my- 
thical mistress Radha, sometimes to the pre- 
judice of on earlier divinity. Thus two pro- 
minent peaks in the Bharatpur range are 
crowned with the. villages of Nandgéiw 
and Barsána, of which, the former is vene- 
rated as the home of Krighna’s foster-father 
Nanda, and the letter as tho residence of 
Radhé’s parents Brikhabhán and Ktrat.[ Both 
legends ere now os implicitly credited as the 
fact that Krishna was born at Mathur; 
while in reality the name Nandgün w, the 
sole foundation for the belief, is an ingenious 
substitution for Nandishrar, a title of Mah- 


days in the week. Its spree with the स mandal is 
‘ore peculiarly Ope if as 
the Incisa Apollo; Apollo, Thos the न rags templo n Ras Kar- 


colonnade of exactly 84 pillars. 
[ Kamar in the Kosi la sla J 
town, bat in the early part Pt Saat last century was a place " 
CETT 


3 
RE 
i 
H 


met Krishns there 
fainting with thirst, snd relieved him with a dreu ht oí 
water. 

+ Karhela is locally derived from her kila, the 
movements of the hands in the Rds Mia. At the rw 
Litite Bharna s pond bears the same mame—kKarhela 
—which is there ar क्यू न as kern kilsa equivalent to pdp 
mechas. Bat in Mainpari district is a large, town 
called Karkal—the same name in a slightly form 


i 
i 
Tu 


bof in tho Beste Valvarta Porna [Le given se, Kala ref 
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as the tutelary divinity at all three hill places. 
A similar displacement woyld seem to have 
occarred at another locality in yet earlier times ; 
for one of the twelve sacred woods, mentioned 
evenin the Bhdgavat Purána, viz., Bhadraban 
betrays, in the name, its original dedication to 
Mahadeva, but now acknowledges the presence 
of 30 god but Krishna. Again, Bhangánw,on the 
bank of the Jamund, was clearly so callud from 
Bhava, one of the eight manifestations of Shiva; 
but the name is now generally modified to Bhay- 
ganw, and is supposed to commemorate the alarm 
(8068) felt in the neighbourhood at the time when 
Nenda, bathing in the river, was carried off by the 
gol Varuna. A masonry landing-place and 
tenple on the water's edge, called Nand-ghiit, 
dasing only from last century, are the founda- 
ticn and support of the local legend. The village 
names of Bhaliwal and Bisambhara may also 
be quoted as shewing that Mahadeva was once a 
mcte popular divinity in the country than at 
provent, Of g still more obsolete cultus, viz. 
snake-worship, faint indications may be detected 
in a fow local names and customs. Thus at Jait, 
on the high-road to Delhi, an ancient fire-headed 
Nagu, carved in stone, rises bosido a small tank 
in the centre of alow pluin, to tho height of somo 
foar foot above the surfaco of the ground, while 
ite tail iy supposed to reach away to the Kåli- 
mardan Ghit at Brinda-ban, a distanco of 8 miles. 





A slight excavation at tho base of tho figuro has, : 


fo: a few years at least, dispolled the local super- 
stction. So again atthe villags of Paigdiw, a 


grove and lake called respectively Pui-ban and ' 
Pai-ban-kunq, are the socne of an annual fair | 


kuown as the Ndg-mela, Tho name is probably 
derived from the large offerings of milk (payas) 
wth which it is usual to propitiate the serpent- 
ged. 

It was towards the olose of the l6th century 
A_D., under the influence of the celebrated Ben- 
gali Gosains at Brind &ban that tho Vaishnava 
cultus wos first developed in its present form, 
ard it is not improbable that they were the 
authors of the Brahma Vaivarta Purdaa,* the 
reoognised authority for all the modern local 
legends. It was then that every lake and grove 
in the circuit of Braj receivoda distinctive 
name, m addition to the some seven or eight 
spots which alone are mentioned in the earlier 


a ee Ok SW 
* The Drakma Vaiserte Purána is, as all क 
an essentiall position. Prof. Wilson 

itto have emanated from the sect of Vollabhéchiéns, or 
Gosains of Gokul, about four centuries ago. In so writing 





Purdaas. In the course of time small villages 
sprung up in the neighbourhood of the different 
shrines bearing the same name though perhaps 
in a slightly modified form. Thus the Ehadira- 
ban, or acacia grove, gives its name to thevillage 
of Khaira, and the anjan-pokhar, on whose 
green bank Krishna pencilled his lady’s eyebrows 
with anjan, gives its name to the village of 
Ajnokh, occasionally written at greater 
length Ajnokhari Similarly when Krigh- 
na’s homo was fixed at Nand gån w and Rå- 
dha's at Bors&na,agrove half way between 
the two hills was fancifully selected as the spot 
where the youthful couple used to meet to enjoy 
the delights of love. There a temple was built 
with the title R&dhá-Raman, nnd the 
village that grew up under its shelter was 
called Banket, that is, the place of rendez- 
vous, Thus we may readily fall in with Hin- 
du prejudices, and admit that many of the 
names on the map are etymologically oon- 
nected with events in Krighna’s life, and yet 
deny that those events have any real connection 
with the spot, inasmuch as noither the village 
nor the local name has had any existence fora 
longer period than at the most 800 years. The 
really old local names are almost all derived 
from the character of the country, which has 
always been celebrated for ite wide extent of 


. prsture-land and many herds of cattle, Thus 





Gokul means originally ‘a herd of kine’; 
Gobardhan, ‘aresrer of kine’; Mat is so 
called fom mat, ‘a milk pail’; and Dadhi- 
g ĉ ù w, (contracted into Da hg ë w,) in the 
Kosi Pargaya, from dadhi, ‘curds’ Thus 
too Mathur is probably connected with the 
Sanskrit root math ‘ to churn,’ the churn form- 
ing s prominent featare in all pootical descrip- 
tions of the local scenery ; and‘ Braj’ in the 
first instance means ‘ a herd’ from the root vraj, 
‘ to go,’ in allusion to the constant moves -of 
nomadic tribes. In many cases a false analogy 
has suggested a legendary derivation, thus all 
native scholars see m Mathur an allusion 
to Madhumathan a title of Krishna. Again the 
word Ba¢than is still current in some parts 
of India to designate a pasture-ground, and in 
that sense has given & name to a very extensive 
parish m Kosi; but as the term is not a fami- 
liar one thereabouts, a legend has been invented 





he was a int of e exact we of ns Mathura 
propagsnda. indi authority for Rt#dhh's 
e and Loves is Ror 


Bilis a a poem written by one 
Brejbisi Dts in the year I748, AD. VE 
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in explanation, and it is said that, here Balgrám 
sat down (baitha) to wait for Krishna. The 
myth was accepted; a lake immedigtely outside 
the village was styled Balbhadra Kung, 
was furnished with a handsome masonry gháj 
by Rap Ram, Katára of Barsins, about the 
middle of last century, and is now regarded ss 
positive proof of the popular etymology which 
connects the plece with Balarim. Of Rip 
Ram, the Katára, further mention will be made 
in connection with his birth-place Barsana, 
There is scarcely a sacred site in the whole of 
Braj which does not exhibit some ruinous 
record in the shape of temple or tank of his un- 
bounded wealth and liberality. His suoceesor 
in the fourth descent, a most worthy man, by 
name Lakshman Dis, lives ins corner of one 
of his &ncestor's palaces, and is dependent on 
charity for his daily bread. Tho present owners 
of many of the villages, so munificently. endow- 
ed by Rip Ram, are four cousins, residents cf 
Calcutta, the representatives of a Bengali Kayath 
by name Krishan Ohandra, but better known 
as the Lala Bábu, who, in the year 8l, made 
& disastrous visit to this district, and by an 
affected regard for the holy places and assump- 
tion of the character of an ascetic cajoled the 
old Zamindars out of their landed estates, in 
several cases purchasing them outright for a 
sum which is less than the rental of a single 
year. Property so lightly acquired is, it seems, 
lightly esteomed ; and its present oondition point- 
edly illustrates the evils supposed to be insepa- 
rable from absenteeism, 

Asmight be inferred from the above sketch, the 
country possesses no relics of hoary antiquity. 
Excluding for the present any reference to the 
four large towns, Mathur, Brindában, 
Gobardhan and Mahában, the earliest build- 
ings are probably the three Sarais, along the line 
of the Imperial road from Agra to Delhi; at 
Ohsumuhá, Chh&t&, and Kosi. These are 
generally ascribed by local tradition to Bhiraháh, 
whose reign extended from 640 to 545 A.D.: 
though it is also said that the one at Kosi 
was built by Itibar Khán, and that at Ohh £t & 
by Abd-ul-Majid, better known by his honorary 
titleof Asaf Khan, He was first Humayun's Diwan 

_and subsequently Governor of Delhi under Ak- 
ber. The style of architecture is in exact çon- 
formity with that of similar buildings known to 
have been erected in Akbar's reign, such for 
example as the Fort at Agra; and,on other 





grounds also it may be inferred that the whole 
series is due to that monarch rather than to his 
predecessor Shir Bhüh. For at the entrance of 
the civil station of Mathura is a fourth 
Sarai, now much modernised and of somewhat 
inferior character to the other three, though 
probably of the same date. This, with the 
little hamlet outside its walls, is known by the 
name of Jalülpur in honour of Jalül-ud- 
din Akbar, who was therefore, presumably, ita 
founder. Similarly the Ohaumuha Ba- 
r&i is always described in the old topo- 
graphies es at Akbarpur. This latter name is 
now restricted in application to a village 
some three miles distant; but in the l6th 
oentury local divisions were few in number and 
wide in extent, and beyond a doubt the founda- ` 
tion of the imperial sarüi was the origin of the 
local name which has now deserted the aotual 
spot that suggested it. The formation of 
Ohaumaha into a separate village dates from 
a very recent period, when the name was bestow- 
ed in consequence of the discovery of an ancient 
sculpture, supposed by the ignorant rustics to 
represent the fourheaded (Chaumunh&} god 
Brahma. The stone is in fact the base of a Jaina 
pillar or statue, with a lion projecting at each 
cornerand erude figure in each of the four inter- 
mediate spaces. Tho upper margin is rudely 
carved with the pattem commonly known as the 
Buddhist rail. 

From the description given by John de Liet, 
in his India Vera, writen in the year 63], we 
find these saris were managed precisely as our 
moderr Dik Bangalàs. Heeays— Thoy cceur 
at intervals of five or six kos, built either by the 
king or by some ofthe nobles, ànd in them 
travellers can find bed and lodging: when & 
person has once taken possession he may not be 
turned out hy any one." They are fine fort- 
like buildings, with massive battlemented walls 
and bastions, and high-arched gateways. Though 
primarily built merely from selfish motives, on 
the line of road traversed by the imperial camps, 
they were at the same time enormous boons to 
the general ‘publio ; for the highway was then 
beset with gangs of robbers, with whose vocations 
thé law either dared not, or could not interfere ; 
and on oneoocasion, in the reign of Jeh&ngir, we 
read of a caravan having to stay six weeks at 
Mathura, before it was thought strong enough 
to proceed to Delhi, no smaller number than 
500 or 600 men being deemed adequate to en- 
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counter the dangers of the road. Now, the soli- 
tary traveller is so.confident of legal protection, 
shat, rather than drive hiscart up the steep ascent 
shat conducts to the portals of the fortified 
anclosure, he prefers to spend the night unguard- 
ad on the open plain. Hence it comes that not 
one of the sarais is now applied to the precise 
purpose for which it was constructed. At 
Ohh&t& one corner is occupied by a school, 
and another by the offices of the Tahsildar and 
local polica, while the rest of the broad area 
‘is nearly deserted; at Ohaumuha, the solid 
walls have in past years been undermined and 
carted away for building materials ; and at 
K o ai, the whole area is occupied with streets 
and bazars forming the nucleus of the town. 
Til] the close of the l6th oentury, except in 
the neighbourhood of the ohe great thorough- 
fare, the country was unreclaimed wood-land, 
with only here and there a scattered hamlet. 
The tanks and temples which now mark the 
various legendary sites were either constructed 
by Bap Ram of Baraina, about the year 740, 


or are of still more recent date. Many of the’ 


sacred groves however, though occasionally dis- 
figured by the too close proximity of the village, 
are pleasant and picturesque spots; one of the 
most striking being the Kokile-ban at 


great Bethan. The prevalent trees are the pilw, 
ber, chhonkar, kadamb, pasendu, papri, and other 
species of the fig tribe, which are always inter- 
mingled with clumps of karil, the special pro~ 
duct of Braj, with its leaf-loes evergreen twigs 
and bright-coloured flower and fruit. Somewhat 
leas common are the arai, Aingot, aján, rukh, gondi, 
barna and dho; though the last named, the 
Sanskrit dhava, clothes the whole of the hill- 
side at Barsa&na, In the month of Bhadon 
these woods are the soene of g series of melas, 
where the rás-lila is celebrated in oomme- 
morstion of Krishna’s sports with the Gopts ; 
and the arrangement of these dances forms 
the recognised occupation of a class of Brahmans 
very numerous in some of the villages, who are 
called Rüsdháris, and have no other pro- 
fessivu or means of livelihood, 

The number of sacred places, woods, groves, 
ponds, wells, hills and temples, whioh have all 
to be visited in the course of the annual per- 
ambulation, is very considerable ; but the twelve 
bans or woods and twenty-four groves or upa- 
bans are the characteristic feature of the pil- 
grimage, whioh is thence called the Bamwjátra. 
Further notice of this populer devotion must be ` 
reserved till our next chapter, 

(To 06 continued.) 


ON THE IDENTIFIOATION OF VARIOUS PLAOES IN THE KINGDOM OF 
MAGADHA VISITED BY THE PILGRIM OHI-FAH-HIAN. 
By A, M. BROADLEY, 8.0.8., BIHAR, 
(Cotinued from page 2.) 
PART LI 


* Laava the south side of the aity and pro- 
ceeding southwards four li, we enter « valley 
between five hills, These hills encirale it com- 
pletely likethe walls of atown. This is the site 
of the old city of king Bimbistra.”* This valley 
is clearly identical with the narrow tract of 
country surrounded by the five mountains of 
Rájgir, a little lees than a mile due south of the 
fortifications previously described. This spot is 
of the greatest archmological‘interest. Here once 
stood, &ocording to tradition, the impregnable 
fortress of Jir&sandhs, outside whose walls was 
fought the celebrated battle ofthe Mah&bhératé; 
centuries later the valley was the scene of many 
of the episodes in the life of the Tath&gzte; and 
lastly—during the palmieet days of Muhammadan 
rule in Bihir—its solitudes became the abiding 


place of Makhdum Sharif-ud-din, one of the 
greatest saints amongst the faithfulin Hin- 
dustán. 

These five hills are by no means solitary ; 
they form a portion of a rocky mountain chain 
stretching nearly thirty’ miles from the neigh- 
bóurhood of Gaya, north-west as far as Giryak 
in Bihar. Their sides are rugged and precipitous, 
and are mostly covered with an impenetrable 
jangal, broken only by irregular pathways over- 
grown with brushwood, which are yearly trodden 
by hundreds of Jains pilgrims from Murshidabéd, 
Banfres, and even Bombay, who throng to 
Rüjgir during the cold and dry seasons to do 
homage to the sacred charanas or ‘foot-prints’ . 
of their saints enshrined in the temples which 
crown the mountain tops, 


+ Beal's Fah Hian, Chapter xxvill. p. L2, 
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The north side of the valey is. bounded by 
Mount Bgibhár—a rocky hill running three or 
four milea north-west, and terminating at its 
eastern side in the hot walls of Rájgir. . Here 
the valley is entered by & narrow ravine 
through the midst of which the Sarasvatt rivulet 
forces its way into the low oountry to the north’ 
ofthe hills. On the eastern side of the stream 
rises the lofty ascent of Mount Vipuls, a 
branch of which runs as far as Giryak, a dis 
tance of six miles. Hardly a quarter of a mile 
from the westarn side of tha hill it is joined'at 
right angles by a third mountain running from 
the north called Ratnagir. This hill is of in- 
considerable length and terminates in a narrow 
ravine branching away to the east. On the op- 
posite sideofthis ravinerises Mount Udayagir, 
a less important hill, running due south and 
terminating in the ancient wall and fort of 
Bángang&—the southern gate of the ancient 
capital of Magadha. To the west of the torrent 
is the fifth and largest hill —Mount Sonár. ` It 
first takes a course to the west, then turns north- 
wards, and finally, exactly opposite the narrow 
valley betweenMountsRatnagirandU dayagir, 
‘stretohes away to the west, and forms the routh- 
ern boundary of this natural fortress, being only 
separated at its western extremity by & narrow 
ravine from an offshoot of Mount Baibhfr, 
commonly called the «Ohháta' These five hills 
aro called in the Mahábhárata*— Vaihára, 
Variha, Vrishábha, Rishigiri, andOhaityake ; and 
in the Pali annals of Oeylon—Gijjhakuta 
Isigili, Webharo,t Wepulo, and Pandawot 

Speaking of the valley, Fah-Hian$ goes on to 
say: “ From.cast to weet it is about five or six 
li, from north to south seven or eight li.” It is 
evident Fah-Hian excluded fromhis computation 
the eastern and western bifurcations of the valley, 
and even then its dimensions are slightly under- 
stated. 

The north side of the valley is watered by two 
streams, both bearing the name of Sarasvati, 
which rise, the one at the foot of Ratnagir, and 
the other atthe western extremity of Mount 
Bonâr. These rivulets jom a short distance to 
the south of the ravine which forms the entrance 
to the valley. The sides of the hills and the 
plain at their feet are covered mostly by a 
tangled mass of flowering shrubs and wild twlsi 


Laseen yas gens the reading Vetkkára by Turnowr to 
rr to reed aryl K 
with the Mababbarsla,! is surprising,’ he adds, thai 


grass, broken only by some protruding escarp-, 
ment or the white cupola of a Jains pagoda in the 
one case, and in the other, by heaps of brioks—. 
the ruins of temples snd topes, and the huge piles 
of stones whioh still mark the ancient ramparts 
of the city. The form of the walls can, with & 
little difficulty, be traced with tolerable accuracy.’ 
Strictly speaking, these ramparts formed an irre-. 
gular pentagon about four miles in circumference, 
One side faced the west, and was about a mile m 
length, extending along the weatern branch of 
the Barasvati ;:& second ran south to the foot of 
ihe Bon&rgir; a third east to the entrance of the 
ravine between Udayagir and Ratnagir ; a fourth 
north, towards the junction of the streams; and! 
the fifth and smallest joins the first and’, 
fourth. A road seems to have run through the 
city from the new town to Bangangé. The 
northern side of the city, fecmg the ravine, ap- ' 
pears to have been protected by a lofty tower 
composed of stones of irregular shape, placed ' 
one upon the other (not squared and arranged: 
in courses ag in the walls of new Rájgir). Near! 
the stream appears to have been another tower ' 
of great height and of similar appearance, and '. 
close under it an outer gate towards the north, ' 
From this place an enormous wall, 8 or 20 feet ' 
thick and ]6 or 6 feet high, stretched itself to `, 
the summit of Mount Vipuls, and protected the . 
city from attacks on the mountain side, "There: 
were doubtless similar fortifications on the side: 
of Mount Baibhár, but their traces are very 
faint, whereas those on the western slope of ' 
Mount Vipuls are remarkably perfect and dis- | 
tinot Over the whole surface of the interior of . 
theoity is spread amass of débris covered by brash- , 
wood and shrubs, and here and there are piles ' 
of bricks and stones, denoting the site of some 
house or temple. Near the south-west oorner of ' 
the city is & lofty tumulus, somewhat higher 
than the ruins of the eastern entrance. This : 
is covered bya small Jaina cupola of brick and 
plaster. The sides of the tumulus are strewn 
with bricks and fragments of granite pillars, I 
also discovered some pieces of cornice covered 
with representations of Buddhas and Nigas., 
I made an excavation on the north" side of the 
tumulus, and uncovered a considerable portion of ¦ 
the northern side of & Buddhist building, of ` 
which the entrance scorns’ to have faced the ` 


fore, suspect they were given to these mountains only after 
the tims of Boddha.—-Akerth. voL IL p. Th—Ee 
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rorth—a feature I have not before met with in 
my similar ruin,—for the numerous temples 
which I have seen at Rajgir and other places 
are, without exception, approached from the east, 
A staircase of brick, with walls on either side, 
lad to the inner hall, The walls appear to have 
been strengthened, and the roof at the same 
time provided with supports, by the: erection of 
gray stone pillars, about four feet apart, with 
plain square bases and capitals. This passage 
lad to a room about 3 feet square, containing 
twelve pillars similar to those in the staircase— 
ten of which are imbedded in the brickwork and 
two support the roof m the centre of the 
chamber. The centre hall is directly under- 
neath the Jains temple, and it consequently 
has been impossible to uncover it. I think the 
precise nature of the original building is 
doubtful; the position of the entrance leads 
me tothe conclusion that it was most likely 
& house or tower—not a religious edifice. 
The doorway seems to have been surmount- 
ed by a long basalt slab containing figures 
twelve inches high. I brought away two pieces 
of this to Bihar. Several other figures were 
found in this place years ago, when it was 
pierced by an avaricious road-contractor in the 
hope of finding treasure. Jf he ever learned the 
Jains traditions connected with the plece, his 
hopes must have been high, for they make out 
the tumulus to be the ruin of the house of 
Dant&ji and Bathadrüji, two sefhs or bankers, in 
whose honour, they say, a small temple still exists 
on the eastern slope of Mount Baibhir. If the 
priests made their story known to this @ter- 


prising scion ofthe Department of Public Works, . 


they cannot sólely blame ‘him for the disaster 
which followed on his researches, namely, the ool- 
lapse of the stucco pegoda and its sacred ‘ cha- 
rana, towards the end of the succeeding rains. 
About amile to the south-east of the mound is 
a long piece of rampart known as “ Bargh&ont." 
—n the centre of this was-the southern gate of 
Kashgarapure—fanked by two towers. 


The view from the top of the ruin is very: 


striking, for you see at once both entrances of 
the valley arid all the five hills. A little to the 
west of this, at the foot of Sonfrg ir, isaridge 
ef rock called the wrestling ground of Bhim, 
and various indentations in its surface are point- 
‘ed out as the marks of the feat of the combatants. 
Beneath this, to the west of the city walls, and 


Mémoires Contnées Oeciiemiales traduit du 
fanskris en Chinois en I’ an 648 A, D. par Hiowen Thsang, 


between Mounts Baibhar and Sonér is Ra in- 
b h u m, the traditionary scene of the great battle 
of the Mah&bhérata. 

A rugged peth leads from this place to the 
southern outlet of the valley at Bingongaé 
Oertain marks on the stones‘are. considered by 
Captain Kittoe to be inscriptions, but if this be 
the case, the letters are far too imperfect to admit 
of being deciphered. The valley terminates in 
arocky ravine of the most inconsiderable width, 
having Sonfrgir to the west and Udayagir to the 
east. The Büngangá torrent, which rises at the 
foot of the former, rushes over the slippery 
rocks into the southern plain of Hisua-Nowá]a. 
The pass is literally only g few feet wide, aml ita 
entrance was jealously guarded by fortif cations 
of enormous strength, which will be fully de- 
scribed when I 0076 to speak of the antiquities 
of the hills, 

The first mountain I ascended was Bsibhár 
to the north-east of the northern entrance of the 
valley. At the foot of the hill runs the Sarasvatt, 
from the banks of which a large stone stair- 
case leads to the sacred wells and temples, which, 
though still venerated by the Hindus of Bihár, 
yield but& scantysubsistence to the numerous 
Brí&hmans who attend them. The wells are 


vaults of stone, about L0 feet square and 2 deep, _ 


approached by steps; and the temples are 
quite modern, and of the poorest proportions 
and workmanship. Most of them contain frag- 
ments of Buddhist idols, mouldings, cornices, 
&o. and here and there I noticed a chaitya, now 
doing duty asa linga. All of these carvings, 
however, are vary inferior to thoss found by me 
in the mounds of Bargéon, Hohoi, and Kalyán- 
pur. The wells at the foot of Baibhár are 
seven in number, and are all clustered round 
the great Brahma-kund which is larger, 
deepar and more highly esteemed than the rest. 
The one nearest the ascent of the mountain is 
the Gaxgá-Jamvsad-Xued. The water is warm, 
and enters the vault by means of two stone 
shoots, the ends of which are carved to represent 
the heads of tigers or lions. They remind one 
strangely of the gargoyles of egrly English 
Architecture. These pipes were clearly meu- 
tioned by Hwen Thsang in the narrative of his 
travels. Hesays “à toutes les ouvertures par 
ot s'échappe l'eau des sources, on a posd des 
pierres aculptées. Tantôton a figuré des têtes 
de lions, eto.”* Below this are the Anand 


du Chinois en Francals par M. Stanislaus Julien, Paris. 
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Rikki, Márkanda, and Byds Kurd springs. Next 
to these comes the Sd: dwdra—a vault some 60 
est long by l0 feet wide, which receives seven 
distinct streams on the west side, from the 
mountain above. Several of these springs enter 
the reservoir through “ tuyeaux suspendus,"* 
and at the southend is a small subterranean 
temple containing rude and, apparently, very 
modern images of the ‘Seven Rishis? At the 
east side of the Sát dwára is the celebrated 
Bralma kund. Tho temperature ofthe water 
is about I0b deg. Fahr. It is in this thst several 
hundred thousand persons bathe at the recur 
rence of every thirty-first:lunation. Below this 
is the Kds-trth, which is in reality & mere outlet 
for the waters of the Brahma kund, which escape 
through it, still warm and steaming, into the 
Barasvati below. Olimbing a distance of 276 
feetto the south-west of the M&rkanda kund, one 
arrives st gn enormous stone platform projecting 
from the face of the hill. It is oomposed of 
huge masses of unhewn stone piled one upon 
the other, and is about 50 feet square and 28 
high. At its base there are a number of small 
grottoes six or eight feet square, of which. two 

. are in the eastern and five on thenorthern side: 
These were evidently caves or chambers of 
meditation, and are up to this day inhabited at 
times by ‘ n&gas' or ‘ s&dhus,' a jogi whose body 
is perpetually sníeared with ashes, and whose 
wardrobe seems to consist merely of a very small 
waistcloth, a tattered umbrella, and a necklace 
of enormous beads. Those beggars flock in 
thousands from all parts of India to Rájgir 
. during the great fair, and are fed by the Mahants 
, or abbots of the monasteries of Rajgir and Raja- 
vali, who alone exercise the jealously-guarded 
right of raising their crimson standards during 
the month m which the gathering takes place. 
To return to the stone platform : It is general- 

ly known as the Jardsandha-ta-baithak, and on 
its summit are three Muhammadan tombs, one 
of which is said tobe that of Raja Kamdar Khin 
Mai, whose life and adventures during the end of 
the l7th and beginning of the 8th centuries 
form the subject of many a rade ballad and 
story in Bihfr, and which occupy almost the 
same place in the heart of the people us 
the tales of Robin Hood and his followers do 
at home. Behind this platform is a large 
cave, I searched for itin' vain in September, 
but owing to the dense brushwood and jangal 


* Idem. 


+ Beal's Fah-Hian, Ch..xxx. p. LIT, 


which covered it during the rainy season, I 
failed to find it. General Cunningham, how- 
ever, was fortunate enough to light on it 
during his recent visit, and I have since ovm- 
pletely cleared and excavated it, It is of oval 
shape, and has an opening to the east, Its 
floor was considerably below the surface, and 
was reached by = flight of eight or nine brick 
steps, several of which I uncovered almost en- 
tire. The chamber measured 86 feet from east 
to west, and 26 from north to south. The roof 
(most of which has fallen in) was 8 or 20 feet 
high. The whole was lined, as it, were, by a 
brick wall about 2 feet thick. In he midst of 
the rubbish which filled up the bottom of the 
cave I found a very perfect standing figure 
of Buddha in black basalt. I can, I think, satis- 
factorily identify this cave and platform 
with the account of Fah-Hian and also with that 


-of Hwen Thsang. F'ah-Hian says— skirting 


the southern hill” (and it is to be noted that this 
part of Baibhár runs almost -due south) “and 
proceeding westward 800 paces, thereis a stone 
ocell called the Pipal Cave, wliere Buddha was 
accustomed to sit in deep meditation after his 
mid-day meal.” 

This corresponds exactly with the position of 
the cave in question, and this view is supported 
strongly by the sucoseding sentance,— going 
still in a westerly direction tro or six ë, there 
is stone cave situate in the northern shade of 
the mountain, and called Ohe+ti.” This de 
scription applies with singular accuracy to 
the Som-bh&nd&r Oaye in the northern shade 
of Mount Baibhir, and almost exactly a 
mile from the batthak of Jar&sandha, Hwen 
Thsang's &ocount is still more gtriking,—“ A : 
l'ouest, des sources thermales, on voit la maison 
en pierre du Pi-po-lo (Pippala). Jadis, l'honor- 
able du sidcle y faisait son séjour habituel. La 
caverne profonde qui s'ouvre derrière seg murs 
était le palais des ’O-sowto—Asouras”{ [of 
Jarasandha? | 

Pushing 800 feet further up the mountain 
side, I found another platform or ġaishak, almost 
identical in size and shape with that of Jar&- - 
sendha, The Réjwar call it Sítámwri but I 
could discover no special legend concerning it. 
Leaving it'and climbing up a steep ascent to 
the west for a distanct of about 800 feet, one 
comes, quite suddenly, on a small Jaina temple 
built some few years ago by one ‘Hakumat Raj 
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Between the last baithak and this temple 
there are marks of an enormous wall l4 or 
l5 feet. thick, and this forms the pathway 
waich leads up the mountain side, The Râjwars 
— the almost sole inhabitants of the wild of Rñj- 
gur—call it Jar&sandha's staircase, and tell you 
that he built itin a single day to assemble his 
troops on the mountain tops on the approach of 
h s enemies from the west. The tomple contains 
(besides the usual charana or footprints) two very 
fiae and perfect figures of Buddha. The first is 
tarea feet high. Buddha is represented sitting 
cn the lotus throne (padmasana) in the attitude 
cf meditation. Beneath this, the Sikhasana 

. i divided into three compartments—the two 
cuter containing lions and the middle one tho 
© Wheel of the Law,’ (very elaborately carved,) 
rupported by two shells. The second figure is a 
smaller one and is surmounted by a canopy 

Hight hundred feet to the west of this temple 
isa similar building containing nothing of in- 
zeroet. "Twelve or fourteen paces to the south 
of it,I found the ruins of a very small Buddhist 
temple covered with the densest jangal It 
appears to have contained twelve gray stone 
columns about six feet high. The entrance was 
tó the east, and in digging out thé centre T found 
a very curious image of Buddha—very rough- 
ly carved. The main figure was surrounded 
by smaller ones, each depicting some chief 
episode in his life. Piercing the jangal 400 feet 
to the south-west of this ruin,’ I found the re- 
mains of a very large temple almost perfect. 
The cupola had fallen down on all sides, forming 
a mound about 500 feet in circumference and 6 
orl7 feet high. The entrance to the east 
is about 6 feet wide, and leads to a passage 
some l4: or l5 feetlong, the roof of which was 
formerly supported by gray stone pillars about 
6 feet high: This leads to & square chamber or 
hall some 28 or 24 feet square. Its roof is sup- 
ported by twelve columns in the chamber, and 
eighteen mare let into the brick work. These 
columns are each 7 feet high, with square bases 
and capitals and octagon shafta. They rested 
on a detached square plinth a foot high. A 
sur-ospital, separate from the shaft, and cruci 
form in plan, supported the roof which was óom- 
posed of enormous granite alabs laid transversely. 
this room a massive doorway and a flight 

of three steps leads to the inner chamber—some- 
what lees in size than the other, but consider- 
ably loftier—the total height-of its roof being 
8 feet. The columns are of thé same descrip- 
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tion as those in the outer hall, but more ‘lofty, 
The detached capital are each afoot high, the 
base is 2, the octagonal shaft 6, and- the second 
capital 8 feet in height. ` The lintel of the door- 
way is 2 feet broad and is carved with & rude 
moulding. In the centre of thelintel, is s figure 
of Buddha. I found no images in the temple, 
but it in by far the most perfect building of 
the kind I have yet seen. Its situation is 
magnificent, commanding at once a view of the 
highly cultivated plain of Bihá&r, the “ solitary 
rock,” the topes and temples of Nalanda, the 
walls of new Báíjgir, the five hills, and the valley 
of Kusínagarapura. 

A short distance to the south of this is a 
very small Jains temple dedicated to Dharma- 
nåtha and Shantin&tha, the l5th and. I6th TYr- 
thankaras. It contains two images anda oka- 
rana, with an inscription about 200 years old. 
The pujdri has corrupted the names to ' Dhá- 
naji’ and ‘ Sathadraji', and describes them as two 
wealthy bankers who lived in the house at the 
Nirmul ‘Kund, i. e. the mound in the south-west 
corner of the ancient city. 

Oontinuing to ascend the eastern slope of the 
hill for nearly & quarter of a mile, we arrive at 
a Jaina temple of very considerable dimensions, 
It is square in form, and is surmounted by four 
handsome minarets and a cupola. It was 
built by one Pratép Singh of^Murshidübád, 
and a passage (pradakshimá) encircles the 
central shrine. There is also a small octagon 
chapel containing charonas at each corner. - 
The doorway has been taken from a Bud- 
dhist temple, and is covered with exquisite 
carving. The temple is 5l feet by 58. Some 
two hundred yards to the west of this is the 
largest temple of the group, built by one M&nik- 
chand Seth in the middle of the last century. 
M&nikchand was a well -knowntharecter in 
Oalcutta, and his dedication is recorded on the 
charama. The building consists almost: entirely 
of Buddhist materials. It has a vestibule, the 
roof .of which is supported by pillars some- 
what smaller in sixe,. though of the same 
shape as those in the temple I have described 
&bovein detail. At the north side are the re- 
mains of & Buddhist temple, probably larger 
than ‘any otheron the hill Its pillars, &c., lie 
about in all directions, and it seams to have 
served asthe quarry from which M&nikchand built 
his. A quarter of a mile further on, and near 
the crest of the hill, I had the good fortune to 
find another Buddhist temple in the jangal, about 
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flre paces to the north of the path. Its details 
resemble very much those of the great tèmple 
below, but a figure of Buddha still occupies the 
centre, and the foundations of a court-yard can 
still be traced. 

Proceeding still westwards for nearly half a 
mile, thehighest peak ofthe hillis gained, where 
i» an enormous tope, covered with brushwood, 
and crowned with a Jaina temple. The view 
from the top is magnificent, especially towards 
the valley, the whole of which Baibhür com- 
mands, " 

Descending the almost precipitous southern 
face of the mountain, I arrived at the Son- 
bhëndër cave, which is situatedm the “ northern 
shade” of the hill, as nearly as possible a mile 
to the south-west of the hot wells. I have 
little diffüoulty in identifying this with the 
Battapinni cave spoken of both by Fah-Hian and 
Hwen Thsang. In doing so it must be borne in 
mind that the Baibhár hill rons due south-west— 
not ‘west,’ and that the Sonbhand&r is near the 
northern end of the mountain, Fah Hian* says, 
that“ going in a westerlydirection five or six lis” 
(i. e. from just above the hot-springs) “ there is 
& sions cave situate in the northern shade of the 
mountain, and called Chei. This is the place 
where 500 Rahats assembled after the Nirodxa of 
Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred 
books.” This coincides exaotly with the posi- 
tion of the Bonbhündár care, and it also agrees 
with Hwen Thsang, t who places it five or six li to 
the south-west of the Karsndavónuvana olump 
of bamboos, which both authors represent as being 
close to the hot-spings, The words of Hwen 
Thsang are us followe— au sud-ouest du Bois 
des Bambous, it fit cing à six lis. Au nord d' 
une montagne située au midi," (this I have pre- 
viously explained) * au milieu d'un vaste bois 
de bambous il y à une grande maison en pierre. 
Oe fut Ja qu'après le Niredaa de Jaulai, le 
vonerable Maha Kfshyapa et neuf cent quatre- 
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vingt-dix-neuf grands Arhats formérent la ool- 
lection des trois Recueils sacrds. En face de 
cette maison, on voit encore d’ancients fonde- 
menta, Le roi Ajdtashetru avait fait construire 
cet édiflce, &o." 

The cave appears to have been formerly ap- 
proached from the south by & staircase or slop- 
ing path, which has now almost entirely disap- 
peared, and to have been faced by a broad 
platform nearly ]00 feet square. This space 
was occupied by an extensive hall, the rafters 
supporting the roof of which rested in cavities 
in the rock that still exist. Piles of bricks and. 
stones lie in all directions. The face of the 
cave has a naked surface of rock, as smooth and 
even as if built of brick. Tt is 44 feet in length 
and 6 feet high, and isboundedon the west by a 
protruding rock and on the east by a narrow 
staircase of twenty steps cut in the cliff. The 
rock is pierced in the centre by g door 6 feet 
4inohes high and about 84 feet wide. The 
thickness of the wall of rock is exactly 8 feet. 
At I] feet 0 inches west from the door, and in 
a line with it is sn opening in the oliff 8 feet 
high by 8 feet wide, which serves to light the 
vault. The interior isa vaulted chamber 88 
feet long by 7 feet wide, with, a semicircular roof 
l6 feet high. The floor has been spoiled by the 
water which constantly falls from the roofs. 
Outside the door, and three feet to the west of it, 
is a hegdless figure of Buddha out in the rock, 
and close to it an inscription, in the Ashoka 
character, recording the visit of some holy man 
to the cave in search of quiet and solitude. 
There are also some Devanigari inscriptions 
inside. Inside there is a square “ chaitya" three 
end a half feet high, on each side of which is a 
figure of Buddha and various emblems, 

Leaving the cave and going & mile to the 
north-east one again comes to the banks of the 
Sarasvati and the hot-springs. 

(To be continued.) 


THE JUNGLE FORTS OF NORTHERN ORISSA. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, BOS, MBAS, MAGISTRATE OF BALASOR, 
i (Continued from Page 86.) 


Tun date of the building of these forts is, like 
that of every building in India which has no 
marked architectural features and contains no in- 
scriptions, very uncertain. In the present case, 
however, theuncertainty is to some extent limit- 


* Beal, ws. p. 8, 


ed by considerations derived from their geogra- 
phical position. If it be assumed that they were 
the work of kings of Orissa,—en assumption which 
I shall consider immediately,—then there are only 
two brief periods within which they could have 
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beon built—those, namely, in which the limits of 
the Driy& monarchy extended so far to the north- 
ward as the banks of the Subarnarekha river. 
The general absence of historical data in India 
pricr to the coming of the Muhammadans is, in 
Orizsa, relieved by the scanty end untrustworthy 
pani or daily record of occurrences kept in the 
national temple of Jaganntth,—the omissions or 
inaccuracies of which may occasionally be cor- 
rootad or supplied from the péajis and Vansivals 
kep; in the minor temples and monasteries 
thrcughout the prorínee and by one or two con- 
neored histories written on palm-leaf, which ar. 
in the possession of private families. 

The chief interest of Oriy& history centres 
round the great cities of the southern ark of the 
pro~ince—K atak, J aj pur, and P uri. North- 
era Orissa is seldom mentioned. Only twice in 


` the annals of the country is it asserted that its” 


boundaries extended beyond the K & à «b án 2, à 
small stream near Sohroh at that point where 
the hill-ranges trend eastward to the sea. The 
long narrow slip between the K&nsbáns and 
Bubarnarekhá appears to have been for 
oen-uries & forest. This supposition is confirmed 


by the frequency of names of places in which 


the word ban (Sansk: vana) occurs as Ban- 
ohda i.e. “forest-tilth,” Ban&hár, ie. “ forest- 
enclosure" Bampadda, i.e, Ban-padda 
— “c foreat-clearing,” B a n k &ti—* forest-cut- 
ting,” and the like. 

Th the reign of Gangeshwar Deb (aA. D. 
62), the Orissan monarchy is raid to have ex- 
tended from the Ganges to the Godfvari. By the 


Ganges is here of course meant, as always in. 


Orirt history, the branch r hich flows by Hugli. 
Whether this is merely an exaegeration or not we 
cannot tell; it probably is so, as in the oele- 
brated speech of his great-grandson Anang 
Bhim Deb, the most illustrious prince of the 
Gargibadst dynasty (A. D. II96), recorded by 
Rtiriing, the king is reported to have said that 
he had extended the boundaries of his kingdom 
onthe north from the K&Asb&ns to tho Datat 
Burht river (themodern Bud& Balang, which 
flows past the town of Balssor). The Gangá- 
batsis were great builders, and their temples, 
palaces and tanks still adorn the southern part 
of the province. I do not think it probable that 
they would have been contented with so com- 
paratively clumsy and inartistic forts as those 
now under consideration. I shall show present- 


= 
* The similarity of this legend to that of the appearance 
pf “the great twin-brethren,” Castor and Pollux, so vivid- 


ly another reuson for assigning those forts to 
a much later epoch. 

In 550 the throue of 07888 was occupied by 
a prince from the Telugu or Telinga country, 
celebrated under the name of Tolinga 
MukundDeb. He wasthe last independent 
sovereign of Orisss, and of him again it is re- 
corded that his sway extended to Tribeni Gh&£ 
on the. Hugli #iver, where he built g temple and 
bathing-steps. In his reign northern Orissa 
became for the first time important, for then 
the invasions of the Musslmans, hitherto few 
and far between, just began to be constant and 
successful. “ Suliman Gurzani, the Afghan King 
of Bengal,” waged a long war with Mukund 
Deb, who, to oppose him, built a strong fort 
in g commanding position m the northern 
frontier. This fort, or chain of forts, I appre- 
hend to have been those we are now discuss- 
ing. No more commanding situation ‘could well 
be found than Ráibaniyan on ita laterite 
ridge overlooking the passage of the B u b a rna- 
rekha, and backed by the impenetrable forest. 
This position too is on the edge of the country 
inhabited by the Oriya-speaking race. The situa- 
tio:. of the main entrance, ard the much greater 
strength of the fortifications on the northern side, 
seem to show that it was from that direction 
that the danger came. Seven milos west of 
B&tbaniyan is the fort of Detlgaon 
“temple-village” which—as will be seen from the 
appendix—is in still better preaorvation than 
Ráfbaniyan, anl, gs evidence o: its date, 
contains the two stone horsemen so celebrated 
in Orissan legend. It is related that when 
Raji Purghottam Deb was march- 
ing (circa A.D. 490) southwards to the con- 
quest of Kanjiveram (Kanjikeveri), his army 
was preceded by two youths, one on a black 
and the other on a white horse, by whose auspi- 
cious aid he gained the victory. The youths 
then disappeared after declaring themselves to 
be Krighna and Baladeva.* The fort wh‘sh con- 
tains these two images cannct well be older than 
the legend which they preserve. 

Further, it may be urged that, in the early 
times of Gangeshwar Deb, there existed no ne- 
cessity for strong forts on the northern frontier, 
which was then inhabited only by wild forest 
tribes, and whose possession seems to have been 
little cared for by the Rájás themselves, It 
was not till the encroachments of the Musel- 
bh OPES EL जल SE 
ly related in Macaulay’ s Lays of Ancient Rome, must strike 
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mans of Bengal rendered some resistance neees- | banks of the 8&n-Gan gà or Godavari. 
sary that forts would be built and garrisoned | Even to this day the course of trade from the 
30 far away from the capital, nor in the earlier ports of Orissa tends more towards Madras than 
times had the Oriya race penetrated so far to Bengal. _ » 
the north as to have settlements on the banks APPENDIX. 
ofthe Bubarnarekha. After returning from Ratbaniyan I received the 
On the other haud, if we cannot placo the | following note from the Revd. J. Phillips, .the 
dato of the erection of these forts earlier than | well-known missionary +o the Sonthals, whose 
]550, we cannot assign to them any .lafer date, ' settlement is at Rüntipur, two miles south of 
After the ravages of the terrible Kálápehür* | Rátibaniyan :— ' 
Orissg-sank into a condition of anarchy and dis- | “ Camp Balédshihd, Deo. , 87, 
organisation, Neither the invaders from Bengal | “On the 2nd instant we were st Detilgaon, 





ti ml terest in k about 7 miles to the north-west of BAntipur 
qoe Taktik pl ope hed Sty reat m keed gaia’ coats Ge ac fort. It is 
ing up forts at & place which was no longer im- 75 paces long and 60 broad inside the walle. "The 
portant to either, and wo find the Afghans im- walls are 2 feet in height composed of the putümon 
mediately afterwards, and for & long period, 


laterite, hewn as are the stones in R&tbeniyan. 
firmly established at the strong post of Gath- | The walls are perforated on ell sides with loopholes 


P & d d a, fifteen miles to the south of Ráfbsniyan. | near the top, and there were entrances on the four 
An important result follows from the above | sides with bastions over the gateways. In one corner 
considerations, namely, that the O; iy4 language | of sires there is 3 small tank and a walled- 
is not—as & certain party among the Bengalis | "P in the opposite oorner. pointed 
would persuade us—an offshoot of their own tongue, eee ee such ae ae m 
but an independent variety of Aryan speech. | bad become quite too much defaced to be st all 
We have every reason to believe that the march, legible. Two large stone images of horses with 
or frontier between the two provinces, was oo- | their riders, cut from solid blocks.af the “ Mugeni” 
cupied by a dense forest peopled by non-Aryan | stone (chlorite), stand near the centre of the fort. 
tribes, and that there was absolutely no commu- | When we were there two years ago these lay per- 
nication between Orissa and Bengal in that | tially covered with rubbish, but have since been ex- 
direction; when the forest was penetrated and the | Pumed, and now they receive some attention, though 
communication opened, the Oriya language was I did not discover signa af their being worshipped. 
: The natives told us that these were living animals in 
alread y formed, and Upendra Bhanj and the Batya Yug, and engaged in batile, and pointed 
Din KrighnaDA&shad written many of their out soars and bullet marks on their mutilated 
still celebrated poems. rises had more inti- | bodies, Tho fact of gunpowder being a modern 
` mate dealings with her southern neighbour: and | invention seamed no obstacle to their theory as far 
one at least of her dynasties camo from the | ss I saw." 





BIOGRAPHIOAL NOTIOES OF GRANDEES OF THE MUGHUL COURT, 
Br H. BLOOHMANN, M.A, CALCUTTA MADRASAH, i 

Tus greater part of the following notes, which | (No. OILL of Morley's Ostalogue); the Asia 
J hope to continue, are taken from a Persian work | tic Society of Bengal has two, of which ‘one 
entitled Madsir «I Umard, or the ‘ Deeds of the | (MS. No.77)is very excellent. It is so free 
Amirs,’ by Shah Nawís Khén of Aurangébdd, | from errors and so carefully corrected, that it 
whose family had come,’ during the reign of | looks like an autograph. “The biographies,” 
Akbar, fron’ Khawáf in Khurímén. The work | says Mr. Morley, “ are very ably written, ‘and 
underwent several editions. The original oom- | full of important historic detail; and, as they 
pilstion was enlarged by the renowned Ghul&m | includé those of all the most eminent men who 
"Alt A'zád, and the third edition, which contains | flourished in the time of the Mongol Emperors 
the lives of 780 nobles, was written in A. H. | of the house of Timtr, down to A. H. l94 
II94, or A. D. 780, by ’Abdul Hai Khan | (A. D. 750), the Madsir ul Umard must always 
Gamcám-ul Mulk, son of Shah Newts Khán. | hold its place as one of the most valuable books 
MBS. are very rare. The library of the Royat | of reference forthe student of Indian history." 
Asiatic Society of London possesses one ! There are but few notices of the Amirs who 


* Vide ante p. 47. 
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serrad under Bébar and  Humáyün; most 
of them refer to the period between the 
reigns of Akbar and Farrokh Siyar. Many of 
the biographies, however, are not merely bio- 
grarhiea of one grandee, but of his whole family. 
The last edition, which is the only valuable one, 
* ennmergates no less than thirty histories and 
biographical treatises, from which 'Abdul Hai 
has drawn the materials for his own portion of 
the work;” he has also added numerous inci- 
dental notices from inscriptions on tombs and 
family histories. 

Tae biographies of the Amirs who serred 
under Akbar have nearly all been given m my 
translation of the A’im, I shell therefore select 
biographies of the Amirs that belong to the 
subsequent reigns. 

The grandees of the Mughul Court were di- 
vided into two classes, of which the first oom- 
prised the Umard i Eibér, or great Amiras. The 
emparor’s service was strictly military. and the 
titles of the several ranks indicated the strength 
of the contingent which each Amir had to fur- 
nik As commanders of contingents the Amirs 
ware called Mancabddrs. The lowest mançab, 
or command, which entitled an officer to the 
title of Amir, was, under Akbar, a command of 
Twc Hundred, and from the time of Shdhjahén, 
a command of Five Hundred. Commanders of 
Twc Thousand and upwards were looked upon 
as ‘zreat Amira.’ The highest command was 
that of Five Thousand; but the princes, several 
Mat árájahs, and grandees related to the em- 
perors, heldhighercommands. Theprinces often 
held commandsof Thirty Thousand. Under Ak- 
bar, commands of Seren Thousand were given to 
a few, as to Mánsingh and Mírzá Shíhrukh. 
Under Shéhjahdn the highest command was that 
ofA'gaf Khín, the father of Mumtés Mahall, 
Bhíxjahín's wife who lies buried in the Téj at 
Agrí  Heheld a command of Nir, Thousand ; 
but on his death, no grandee was promoted to 
his post. Jui Singh held, only towards the very 
end of Bhájahín's reign, a command of Seven 
Thoisend. Theaweak emperors after Aurangxib 
again conferred high mangabs. 

Daring the time of war, many grandees kept 
up much larger contingents than their rank 
indicated. Thus A’saf Khan L, the conqueror 
of Gondwana, had under Akbar for some time 
a contingent of £0,000 men, recruited by him- 
self, In times of peace, the rule was to main- 
tain only the fourth pert of the nominal com- 
mani, so that a commander of Five Thousand 


keptup 260 men. On account of tho frequent 
rebellions of powerful Amira, the emperors con- 
tinually lowered the aotanl commands, and in- 
creased the strength ot tho standing or imperial 
army. Thus Bháhjahán, during the Balkh war, 
lowered the strength of the contingents from 
one-fourth to one-fifth. The troops of tho Amira 
were called tdBindn, or followers. Caralry alone 
was counted. The reoruiting and officoring of 
the contingents rested entirely with tho .\mifrs. 


' The men of the standing army of the oniperor 


were called Dábhi troops. For the payment 
of their contingents the Amirs rocoivol lands 
as tuyúl, or jágír. The former tor is gonornlly 
restricted to lands heid exolusively for military 
purposes; the word jdgir has a more general 
meaning, and refers mostly to lands granted as 
rewards to distinguished officers. Henco we 
often find in histories that Amira hold cortain 
lands as tuyúl and other lands, ofien far away, 
as jdgir. 

The contingents of the Amirs consisted mostly 
of troopers who joined their service with one 
horse each. Troopers who furnished two horses 
were called dwaspak, and such as camo with 
three, sthaspak, This will explain such titles as 
Panjhasdri, okakdr hasdr suwár, sthasdri duaspah 
sthaspah, * a commander vf fiye thousand, four 
thousand horse, three thousand Dunspah ond 
Bihaspah troopers,’ which means that the Amir 
held a ;:arsonal rank of 5,000, with a contingent 
not exceeding 4,000 horse, of which 8,000 should 
be troopers with two and three horses. Horses 
killed when on service were replaced by the 
state. 

When grandees-were old, they were excused 
attendance at court (takM/ibár); they lost 
their (४३४५४, and were sent to their jdgirs, or re- 
oeived pensions in cash. At death, their whole 
property lapsed to the emperor. 

There are severa] other points of interest con- 
nected with the salaries, promotions, and titles 
of the Amira, and certain court-caremonies, 
which will be described hereafter. 


I now commence the biographical notices with 


L SHAIKH DAUD QURÀISHÍ. 

Shaikh Dáúd was the son of Bhikan Khín, 
and belonged to a family of Shaibheddaks settled 
in Higár Firtsah, The word‘ Quraishi signifies 
‘tracing hia descent from the Arabian tribe of 
Quraish, to which the Prophat belonged; but 
the term is often applied in this country to 
Hindú converts to Islám, Diid’s father had 
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been in the service of the renowned Khán Jahán | to Patna, when he was called to Court, On 


Lodi, and was killed in the beginning of the re- 
bellion of his master, in the fight near Dholpur. 
9६600 entered the service of Prince Dárá Shikoh, 
and distinguished himself in the field and m 
council. In the 80th year of Bhábjahán’s reign, 
when the executive of the government was in 
Dárá’s hands, Dáúd was Faujdár of Mathura, 
Mahdban, Jalesar, and several other districts. 
On the death of Sa'dullah, he was put in charge 
of the Prince’s twyül, and received orders to 
guard, with two thousand horse, the roads be- 
tween Agra and Bhahjahánábíd. In the same 
year, at fhe request of the Prince, the emperor 
mnde him a Khan; hence he is beet known in 
history as Déud Khán. At the outbreak of the 
war between Dárá and Aurangzib, Dáúd held 
an important post and, together with Satr Bál 
Hird, commanded Diré’s vanguard. In the 
first bnttlo, which was fought noar Samogar, 
9 miles cast of Agra, (6th Ramazán l068, or 
23th May 658, A.D.) Diud’s brother Shaikh 
Ján Muhammad wes killed, Dirt was defeat- 
ed and retreated to the Panjéb, and ordered 
D&üd to guard the Gurori Talwan, a well- 
known ford of the Satlaj south of Jílmdhar; 
bnt when Dard fled from Léhor to Multán, 
Dáúd crossed the river, burned and sunk 
tho ships, and joined the Prince, Seemg that 
his cause was hopeiess, he left him near Bhak- 
kar, and went through Jaisalmir to Fírüzah, his 
ancestral home. He had not been there long, 
when Aurangrib sont him a EAil'at, in order to 
win him over to his party. Did accepted it, 
and, on Aurangsib’s return from Multan to 
the capital, paid his respects at Court, when 
ho was appointed to a command of Four Thou- 
rand with 8000 horse, He served immediately 
afterwards in the war with Shuja’,. and pursued 
that Prince under Mir Jumlah, When Shuja’ 
had fled, Díüd was sent to ocoupy Patna, 
and during his stay there wea appointed Gover- 
nor of Bihár. For 8076 time he continued his 
operations against Bhujé', who wes forced to 
retreat from Tándah, near Ganr, to Eastern 
Bengal; but when the Prince had withdrawn 
beyond the frontiers of the empire, Dáüd re- 
turned to Patna, and prepared to subject 
sevcrol rofractory zaminddrs of Bihír. He also 
received orders to invade Palíniguh, which ho 
finally conquered in the end of December 660.* 
Dáád had scarcely returned from Palámaua 


his arrival, he was appointed, together with 
Mirá Rajah Jai Singh, to take the field 
against Sivá Bhohslsh, Aurangsib also rais- 
ed him to the rank of & commander, of 
Five Thousand, with 4000 horse, 8000 duaspah 
and sihaspah troopers, and made him governor 
of Khándesh. He conquered Fort Rudramal, and 
marched with Jaisingh to Fort Purandhar, 
during the siege, devastating Bivá's country 
with 7000 horse, especially the districts of Ráj- 
garh and Kondanah. Returning from his er- 
cursions to Jai Singh, he took the command of 
the right wing of the Imperial army, end 
attacked A'dil Shah of Bijdpur 

In the 9th year of Aurangrib’s reign, he was 
recalled from Khándesh to Court, but was in 
the following year sent as Governor to Barkr, 
and not long afterwards to Burhánpur. In the 
l4th year, he went again to Court, and was ap- 
pointed Governor of Iláhábád. 

* Thedateof his death is notrecorded.— Maásir. 

His son Hamid Khén also distinguished him- 
self as a brave soldier. He died in the 25th 
year of Aurangrib’s reign (beginning of A. H. 
4098, or A. D. 682). The Bibl. Indica edition 
of the Madsir i’ A’lamgiri calls him (on p. 27 
L 8) Hámid Khám, and in the last line, 
Jamshed Khan 

Oolonel E. D. Dalton lately favoured me with 
a short biography of Dáüd Khan, written by 
one of Daud’s descendants. According to that 
biography, Daud is the son of Kabir Khan, son 
of Farid Khán, and the (younger) brother of 
Bhiken Khín. Tho Madsir ul Umard makes 
Bhikan Khan Dáüd's father. The paper con- 
tains no notice of the various services which 
Dáúd performed ; but it mentions thatthe town 
of Dáüdnagar in Bihír was founded by him in 
A. H. I088, or 672-78 A.D., and that he died 
at Rohtásgarh on the l9th Zü Hajjah l084;.or 
l7th Merch ]674. It concludes with a few 
verses in the long Aaza; motre, the last of which 
contains the Tértkh of Díüd's death 

Chu jdn bispurd u (ndn burd dir rik t Jamáemaret, 

Batdrthhash hhirad gu/tá kva-mén raft marddnak. 

As he gave his life, but oarried off his faith, cn, the 
road of valour. 

The mind (of the post) selected as tdrfkA the words 
* Batmin raft mardénak’ (ho left the world bravely 
and piously.) 

The values of the letters in the last three 
words, when added up, will be found to give 084. 


* The details of the conquest are given in the Jourwl of the Amatio Soc‘ ety af Bengal for 87I, p. 27, 
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Détd’s descendants exist in Bihár to this day. 
Cobnel Dalton speaks of a large fresco in Daud- 
nagar representing the battles fought by Détd, 
espacially the conquest of Palíma&uh. There 
is also a series of family portraits taken from life. 

Dáüdnagaris thus mentioned in Thornton’s Qa- 
xeizeer, “It lies on the banks of the Bon, forty 


miles west of Gayé. About eight miles lower 
down the Bon from Ddtdnagar, there is g con- 
siderable village, called Shamshernagar, found- 
ed by Shamsher Khan, a nephew of Dáúd Khan, 
and a very pleasing structare built by him es 
his tomb. It is now rapidly falling to pieces, 
although still in possesion of his descendants.”* 


THE INDIGENOUS LITERATURE OF ORISSA. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, P.C.8., M.R-A.8., BALASOR. - 


Tuana is a general impression abroad amongst 
&ololars that the modern Indian vernaculars 
are mere jargons which suffice for the colloquial 
necds of imperfectly civilised races, but that 
they possess nothing which can fairly be called 
al-terature. Even those who are better informed 
are prone to disparage the medisval poems which 
are to befound in most, if not all of these 
larguages, though in Panjabi and Sindhi they 
do not rise above the rank of ballads. Now, 
betore a judgment is delivered on this class of 
boeks, it may fairly be demanded that they be 
reed. I fancy very few European or Indian 
sckolars have any practical acquaintance with 
the real middle-age literature of the Hindus. In 
fact the very names of the books themselves are 
hardly known. Three characteristics are com- 
mcn to them all, and deprive them of much of 
ths interest that would otherwise attach to them. 
Fistly, they are all of inordinate length; 
secondly, they are mere repetitions, more or less 
embellished, of the old fables of the Brahmanical 
reBgion,—rechaufés of the Puranas and Mahi- 
bbárata; thirdly, they are all in verse, But 
with all these drawbacks they are often valu- 
able for the light they throw on the -growth of 
ths languages in which they are written. They are 
in many cases still intensely popular in rural 
districts, and a study of than will often supply 
tha key to curious and apparently inexplicable 
peculiarities of native thought and manners. 
Some few indeed possess higher merits, and may 
be read with pleasure for the beauty of their 
pcetry, their stores of history and geography, 


or the purity and loftiness of their morality. 


Under the first head come such works as Tulsi 
Das’s Rimiyans, and the Batsai of Bihari Ll, 
under the second Chand and the other Rajput 
berds, under the third Kabtr, Mamdeva, Tukur&m, 
ard occasionally Vidyapati and other writers of 
tke Chaitanya school. 


On the whole, then, it may be said thet this 
literature is worth preserving. It shows us the 
people as they are and were,—not as the English 
schoolmaster would have them be,—and possesses 
8 value even in its faulta, quite above and apart 
from the spurious unnatural literature composed 
of works written to order by Fort William 
pandits and mulavis; such as the Prem Sagar, 
a farrago of nonsense in equal parts of bad 
Hindi and disguised Gujarati. 

What we want is, first to find out what books 
exist in the various languages ; secondly, to have 
them read with a view to finding out which are 
worth preserving and printing ; and thirdly, to 
get scholars to edit such as may be worth the 
trouble, 

We should then be able to place in the hands 
of the student real genuine native works from 
which he could learn what the language he was 
studying really was, instead of, as at present, 
misleading him by trash like the Bagh-o-Bahar 


| or Baitál Pachtsi, composed in a language which 


no native ever speaks, and which he can with 
difficulty understand. The change which this 
would cause in, and the impetus it would give 
to, the study of Indian languages would pro- 
bably be comparable only to thenew life which 
was imparted to the schools of Europe when 
Virgil and Cicero first began to supersede, as 
text books, the crabbed Latin of Oassiodorus 
and Erigena. 

As 8 contribution to the above objects I here 
append a list of works known to exist in Oriva, 
and propose, as opportunity offers, to read the 
most celebrated, and sse what they are worth, 
and to report my discoveries from time to time 
through the medium of the Indion Antiquary. 
lam aware that Oriya holds a low place in its 
group of languages, but this is owing chiefly to 
its obscurity. I consider it in many respects 
one of the most interesting languages of the 


* Fren Mr. T. F. Pampa s Report, Proceedings As, Boc. Bengal, December, I87], p. 262. 
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Aryan group, especially because, owing to its long 
isolation from therest, it has preserved words and 
forms which have perished from them, and exhibits 
at times very singula: developments of its own. 

The following list is the result of much en- 
quiry, and is believed to be nearly, if not quite, 
exhaustive. The RASAXATLLOLA or“ Waves of 
Delight" by Dinkyighpa Dis, a work of the early 
part of the sixteenth century, is the most cele- 
brated Oriya poem, and is still well-known; its 
songs are even now frequently heard at village 
meetings, and most educated Oriyas know whole 
cantos by heart. I propose to give some notices 
of it at a future time, 

List. 

[N.B.—The following ancient Uriys works are 
knownto bein existence, and copies of them written 
on tilpatra or palm leaf, may probably be procured 
in different parts of the province. Those marked? 
can be obtained in Balasor, but Puri and Katek ere 
better places to search for them in, especially Puri.] 


l* Bubhadrt An ` 
i-r "E 2 

4* Rampahchak cs 

ris a Pose 

7 Bian do. 

i Duppal à Couplets. 

lI* Carre! Verses, 

li De matjart à in 

l Y essay in verse. 
l4 Shabda mild A sort of dictionary. 

8 Ghad rita Poem on the six seasons, 
ire Libeyabd gg 

I 

lg* Lie a sundari do. 
9 Poetry. 
Hi Bubhadrtstr qo. 

Mahtimya Religious poem on Krishna. 

2 Religious poem. 
M oe do. 
z Rasale do. 
E Prat do. 
28 Bhâbabatf do. 
20 Mouktabati do, 
50 Gitabhidén Dictionary 

-The above thirty works are by the celebrated 
Upendra Bhanj of Gumsar, 


ai* ` Poem 
sea, ‘Pen Fives Posse Te 
88* Bhigabaia—The well-known Purina by Jagannáth Dds, 
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84* Mahfbhirata, by Strada Dis ‘ 
E do 7 Kişin Dis | Versions of the 
86 do. great Epic, ' 
87* Bb Version of the 
$7* Bhagavadgite Gundicha Debi { unn 
88* Harivalsha N&niyan Dts “S ed 
89* Version of the 
Ramiyiņa Balarüm Dts { ee | ae 
40* Padmapuriga Nilambar Dts ia venous 
4I* Karttika Mahtimya Shib Das poem, 
43 Highs Mahttmys Kishn do C 
49* Dais&khaMahkinya Achat Dis do. 
u Ekidashi Mahtimya Dibliar Das do. 
46% P अमन Balertm Dis ao i 
47 ratdhvakhshana Dis 
T ip een ne 
FA o Chintt B4 E s 
mapi } Erotis poem. 
5I* Bichitra Btmfyana, Bishi E pine at the 
Fx Arztairápa š Hymnto Jagan- 
58 Gajestutt Jagannith Das Hymn to do. 
655 Dridha bhakti = Poem Hind 
or on u 
ELS Jha bha } pcm on H 
57* mafgala Ere FU 
58* Lakshmi Portia do. Version of the 
Btory of Ha 
50 Kiichi K&veri unknown by tan Ring 
Ri 
60 Brafabihari do, outh of Krishna 
6l Reghundtbabiltse D History of Ritna 
क Haley ue 
68 Amarakoshs ka — Narfyan Bhanj { on the Bans- 
64 Chint&mani Ui iA NUR. 
own . ' 
65 Bassist do. Do 
68 Darhyarasimrite do. Ceremoníal Ob- 
67* Kapotapishé do, a red from 
68 Rasikamañga] do. oem. 
69 Alankirball Dinkrishna Dás Poem on rhetorie, 
TO Wabakeli Unknown Eroto poem. 
Tl Jayamupibhérata Dis poem. 
Bam Nàyak Hymn to Durga. 
78 I Dts Hymn to Siya: 
74 Dhrubastuti Jagannith Das Hymn to Krishna 
75 NI Dts Hindu law, 
78 iba ele s Jagannith Dis A Purina 
Ge } Medhab-Dts Religious work. 


bhtrata From the Sansk. 
History of the 

RT uad e 
82 Gtit gobinda Dharanidhar f Version of the 


TRANSLATION AND REMARKS ON A OOPPER-PLATE GRANT 
DISCOVERED AT TIDGUNDI IN THE KALADGI ZILLA. z 
Br SHANKAR PANDURANG PANDIT, M.A, ACTING PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, PUNA, 


Tum following inscription is engraven on three 
thick rectangular sheets of copper, each I2j by 
9} inches, strung together by a ring about the 
middle of one of the shorter sides, and weighing 


in all a little more than seventeen pounds. 
The ring passes through the handle of a solid 
hemispherical seal, about the size of half of an 
ordinary orange; and upon tHe flat side of the 
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A OHALUKYA GRANT. 


8l 


eal 


seal are the figures, in distinct relievo, of a lion, 
the sun, g half moon, the palm of an expanded 
hard, a cobra di capella with its hood expanded, 
a svastika cross, a palm tree, and what sppears 
to me to be a spear. The inscription is engraved 
on Zour of the six sides, the two outer ones be- 
ing left blank. 

This copper-plate grant was found about 
twdro years ago, by a Mang in tilling his fteld, at 
the-village of Tidgundi, about twelve miles to the 
nor‘h of Bijapur, in the district of Kal&dgi. It 
wer shown about by the Ming in hopes that it 
might be decyphered, being supposed by him to 
relete to a hidden treasure; but not findmg 
any one who could read and explain it, though 
it vas taken as far as Niptni and Kolhapur, he 
perned it to a Mfrvidi at Managoli in the 
Bagevadi Taluka. When I accidentally heard 
about it,* it had changed hands several times, 
anc I had not a little difficulty m getting posses- 
sior of it, by finding out the several persons 
through whose hands it had passed, and by satis- 
fying the claims of all eonoerned. The set of 
plaies is now in my possession, The inscription 
is vell preserved, except in one or two places at 
the edge of one side, where a few letters are 
somewhat worn out, though they offer no diffi- 
culty to the reader. 

Translation. 

Victory to that body of Vichgu, which was mani- 
fested in the form of a Boar, that agitated the 
ocecn, and on the tip of tbe right tusk of whioh, 
raised for the purpose, rested the world. Victory 
to that Hari,t who, when he attempted to crush 
the body of his enemy, and the latter crouched in 
the hollow of his (Hari's) nails lest he should be 
destroyed, looked in ‘all directions, surprised at 
his diseppearance—and who shook off his hand in 
diseppointment, and then langhed, seeing the 
: Denon,[ his foe, fallen before him on the ground 
like a grain of dus He§ who has a throat re- 

semoling a white lotus, perched upon by a line of 
* 

The writer was then Distries Deputy Collector in the 


t Fare there is a upon the word Heri, which means both 
and a lion, p e a.lnsion fs tothe Man lion avatars 


Ocean, by which blackened 
ak isles Sn Ay neers tray It is usual to render 
E ro mean ' who bg GTO great sounds,’ vis, 


these 
to refer to five words or titles 
Mahi, exch ss. pid 
tail Marte la is the circle of the Meese ae hen s and paying 


in the original J is not certain 


bees,—that one, wearing a garland of himan skulls 
—may he confer prosperity upon thee. 

Welfare! At the time when the victerious 
reign of Shri Tribhucana Malla Deva, the Refuge of 
the whole world, the Lord of the Earth, Mahfrtja 
among the Mahtrtjas, the Paramsskvara, the Bhat- 

the flower of the race of Satydskraya, the 
ornament of the dynasty of the Ohflukyas is, from 
the long-standing city,of Shr? Kalytus, protecting 
the earth,—six years of the era of Shrf Vik- 
ram a having passed, and there haying commenced 
the seventh by name Dundubhi,—on the first day 
of the Shuddha fortnight of the month of Kårtika 
of that year, being Sunday. Dependent for his 
subsistence upon his (Tribhuvana Malla’s) lotus- 
like feet, the ancestor of king Aga, the ruler 
af four thousand pratyardabas of land, sprong 
from the race af Sinda, and of incalculable dread 
in the fields of battle, (is) by name Bhima, His 


eldest son, by name Siadarg&ja, of renowned fame, 


dear to great victory won on battle fields. Of his 
son King Afwaja the series of titles is :—Prosperity 
(svasti), He who has obtained the hus great words| 
Lord of ths great circle, Lord of ths city of Bhog- 
vail, descendant of the king of the Snakes, flower 
of the race of ths Saskes, delight of the Siada race, 
libe the sun to ths lotuses, destructive like the sub- 
marins Are to the Gunakas, ths Mándaliha, adorned 
by a seríes of names that purifies ths world,T Lord 
q/ the great circle, 

This is a benediction on king Shrt Muxfa Rafa :— 
This king Menja is not [like] that Vimana, who, 
for the purpose of entrapping king Bali, assumed 
poverty though for a time, but ho is the crown-jewel 
of all kings. Nor is he [like] him-tha& acted the 
Boar, when destruction from its enemies threatened 
the world. He, the lord of earth, victorious among 
numbers of resplendent kings—may he be victo- 
tious! It is strange O king Munja, that though 
the hearts of your enemies aro always exceedingly 
heated, your Fame, who is your consort, loves to 
wander among them (the hearts) dreadful as the 
deep ocean !f But ah! yes, I see the reason. There 
resides in you tha power of the knowledge of mak- 
ing fire and poison harmless.§ Hence it is that 
she incessantly roves among your enemies living 
between the Himflays and the Bridge. 


whether G«gzhba is the name of an individual or ofa people. 
The translation gra above is a guess. 


Pes i a clear, but I have not been able to decypher 
may be 


alam, Skibhistamhha means 

power, whereby the effects of fire are 

the help of which ons wi rush into fire 
unscathed. And so also 


to the magical powers supposed to be 


here referred to is the 
Lanka or Ce pin with EIN supposed 
have been built by ths hero of the Ramfyana, * 
Himilaya to the bridge” is ordinarily used 
* from one end of India to 


Hug à 
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By him. In the circle of his vassals [there is 
Kanne Sfmanta] whose titles are Prosperity, he 
trho has obtained the five great words, the Mahded- 
manta, beloved of victory, death to the forces of his 
enemy, disperser ° of hostile fellow-vassals as a gust 
of wind ts of the clouds, a lion omong Ais elephant- 
like inimioal Sdmantas, the Bentek4ra,}| Magarakérti 
navasdra,t the Bantarabhdva§ devotes] of Revana, 
"n € pure in Ais family, the chief friend of the 
good worshipper of Truth like the son of Yama,°° 
Turagarevata,] T brave as a Hon, vropitiator of the 
See! of Shrimat TribkuwsanaMalladeva, -Kanna Siman- 
ta'to wit]. This isa benediction for him :—Victory 
to bhrí Kanna Sémenta, devoted to the worship of 
the fest of Hara, who manipulates the breasts of the 
Princess of the Litas, and who is ever death to his 
enemies. 

To him are sold]f for the full consideration and 
delivered (Hterally given) the twelve villeges of 
Véyvadz, the village called Takkaliká being ex- 
cepted from thom. His (Mwnja's) ministers [being] 
Bhrt Khambhayya Ndyaka, Madkukari Néyaks the 
minister entrusted with War and Peace, Bhammay- 
ya Náyaba, Nimbaya Néyaba, in their presence, 
having caused this copper-plate grant to be written 
by Naxnapai, the assistant to the Minister of War 
and Peace, King Shrt Munja by his own hand deli- 
vered it to Kanna Sémanta. [Now] that stanza : 
‘Whoever should resume land whether given by 
himself or by others lives as an insect in filth for 


At first sight the words Skrt Vikramabiéla Sam- 
vatsareshu skatsw aiítesku saptme dundubhisctevat- 
sare pravartamdas might be supposed to indicate 
the Sameat era of Vikrama, and the inscription 
statesthatthe 6th year of theera having passed, and 
the seventh having commenced on the first day of 
the Shukla half of the month of Kartika, the grant 
was mado on that day. Now the Samvat year. 
commences from the first of the Skubia half of the 
month of Kårtika ; further more this day falls 
on Sunday in the seventh year of the era, and 
Dradubhi is also the name of the seventh year of 
the cycle according to the method of naming the 
cycle of years followed north of the Narmadé. I 


* The original distinotly reads eh ie tremula iren 
alavigha{tena prabkex;enam, 
above is an 
rection. If the epithet is not ME RN 
how Sebkaja should mean inimical. is possible that 
gh asapatala may bea mistake for ckexepe(ala. 

+ This is an ancient Cmarese word, the modem form of 
hie isbetgéra or befibdrae It means a sportsman, a 

er. 


Í Ido not know what this epithet means, Léteraily it 
‘the new essence of vae fame of an alligator.’ 
$ (crabhdse— Banta is a Canarese word, and means a 
honorific Bkdsa, the seems to mean the ‘ honourable 
karo, or rather ‘the essence (bhdva) of tke keross' L « the 
greatest hero. 
| Resapadepana in the original, which may be a mistake 
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am assured by Prof. Kern Lakshman Chhatro thet 
the calculations by which he arrived at these results 
were carefully made, and admit of no doubt as to 
their eocuracy. If, then, the date given inthe grant 
be according. to the old Vikrama ea, it corresponds 
to the 80th of September 5l, B.O. (N.8.) Bat to pet 
against this coincidence, there is, in the first place, 
the appearance of the characters which is decidedly 
inodern. Infact with the exception of the letters 
ç, ए, Wu, T, g, vf. €, ण, थ्‌, य, ल, and aT 
and as many compound letters the whole of 
the inscription may be read with little difficulty 
by any one acquainted only with tho modern form 
of the Devantgari alphabet used in the Dekhan. I 
have seen, in the district of Knl&dgi, several inscrip- 
fons in Deven£gart characters about ien or eleven 
oenturies old, and I invariably found the characters 
Present a much more ancient appearance than those 
in the present inscription. Of course it will not 
always bo safe in assigning dates to ancient insorip- 
tons and documents, to be guided entirely by the 


appearance of the characters, when it is often 
found that one and the same alphabet presents oon- 


siderable variety in the shape of its letters as used 
in different parts of the country oven at the sams 
time, and that individual peculiarities of a writer's 
or engraver’s style of writing may account for a 
good deal of variety of form. But the forms of the 
letters in the stone inscriptions ofthe seventh, eighth 
and ninth oenturies after Christ, still extant in 
the Kal&dgi district, which formed part of thy 
Chtlukya territories, are so muoh more ancient than 
those of the present Devanigart alphabet, and even 
than those of this oopper-plate, that if the letter 
really belonged to the first century before Christ, 
its letters should be of far more ancient forms 
than those of the stone inscriptions. 

In the second place, the King of the Cht- 
lukya dynasty, in whose reign tho giant is stated 
to have been made is well known, and belangs 
to the branch of that dynasty, which reigned 
at Kalyfine from about the end of the tenth 
to near the end of the twelfth oentury of 
the Christian era. Mr. Elliot's paper$ on Hindw 
Inscriptions mentions a King Vikramaditya 
IL or Kali Vikrama, or Peramfdirfya, who 
assumed the title of Tribhuvana Malla, 


for gren Hr ea Sa and if so, Revane must be the name of 
aqme local deity. Revers is not infrequently a proper name 
among the lower classes in the Karnttaka, 


rZ pah ue dac akad atya Here there occurs a expression which I reed as 
bat which I cannot 
intelligibly. 


** The original Dhermadkormatmejaseyarddheya 
bea mistake for roule peser miens ael uc ars 
madkcrmádtms 


The son of Yama is Dharma, 
the eldest of gs BPO qa vas. Yama isaleo called Dharma. 
tt Eich in horses? 


0 frre bam - 
Miet for eapadipay impe la TATE ONE tt ea 


amgeya f for &xyoadipa eem 
eru, T The letters, are perfectly clear in the 





§ Published in the Journal Eoyal Asjatio Soolety, voL IV. 
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आआआ, 


and the date of his accession to the throne is given 
gs Shaka 998. This Kali Vikrama is desorib- 
wd in one of Mr. Elliot's inscriptions as having set 
aside the ancient Shaka, and established the 
Vikrama Shaka in his own name? &c, Tribhe- 
vana Malle, therefore, mentioned. twice in this 
grant is most probably the same as that of Mr. 
Elliot's list, and the Vikrama Samoat of the 
grant is the era established by that prince. From 
the fact that be called himself Vikramfditya, gave 
the name of Vikrama Samvat to the era he estab- 
lished, and lastly, that he began it on the first thi 
of the Shukla fortnight of Kartika, the day on 
which the year of the old Vikrama epoch com- 
menoes—one of two inferences may be drawn. He 
may have set his era in opposition to that of the 
Shake King, Shilivahana, which was then, as now, 
prevalent in the Dekhan, and attempted to super- 
sede it the more effectually by giving his own the 
appearance of a revival of the older era of Vikrama, 
the great rival of the Shaka King,—4. 6. by calling 
himself Kali Vikrama or Vikrame of the Kali 
or modern age, and commencing it on the same 
day of the month of Kårtika as the older era of 
Vikramaditya. This ia probable from the fact, that, 
acoordiag to Mr. Elliot, he is described in en in- 
scription es “ rubbing out the Shake,” and institut- 
ing the Vikrems Era in its stead. The other in- 
fe-ence is, that wishing to perpetuate his own me- 
mory by the establishment af a new era, he set him- 
self in pposition to the older Vikraméditya, and 
attempted to blot out the older era. But whatever 
might be his object, the fact of its institution is 
placed beyond all doubt by some of the inscriptions 
collected by Mr. Elliot. 

Referring then the date given in the grant to 
the era commenced by Tribhuvana Malla, we 
find thet the cycle year DundubAi, which is men- 
tioned in the grant as falling in the seventh year of 
the era, fell: in Sheka 004, aocording tothe Dekhan 
or Telingana method of calculation ; but in that year 
the first of the Shukla fortnight of Kårtika falls on 
Tuesday. The coincidence of Sunday on the first 
Hiki of Kartike takes place in 005, but the year 
Dundubhi cannot be made to agree with the Shaka 
year 006. As, however, the coincidence of the day 
of the week with the #tks of the month is more 
important, as not being likely to have been wrongly 
etated, than the coincidence of a given year of any 
era with g certain year of the Barhaspatya cycle, 
which, at different courts of kings, has from time 
to time been subjected to different methods of oal- 
culation,—it may safely be assumed that the grant 
was dated upon the first thi of Kirtika of the 
Shaka year 006, or 6th af October, 083, N. 8. Tho 
choice of Shaka 006 as corresponding with the 
seventh year of the new Vikrama epoch of the 
Chilukya prince is strengthened by & statement 


* Gedega inscription No.7, VIL p. 285 of Mr, Elliot's 
collection. 





that, according to Mr. Elliot, appears to be contained 
in an inscription at Galagandthe,t thet the Shake 
year l003 corresponds with the fifth year of his 
reign, m which “he overcame Ballevardja of 
the Palavanya or Pala race.” 

The inscription purports to record a grant of 
twelve villages made by Munja Mahfpatl, or 
KingMunja to Kanna B&manta. Bhtma 
is the first mentioned ancestor of King M u nja, end 
is described es born-of the race of the Sinda 
kings. His eldest son was Binds Réja His 
son Munje Raja is the grantor of tho Shasana. 
The grant accordingly makes mention only of the 
father and the grand-father of Munje Bhtma 
is further described as being pratyandakachatuh 
sahasradeshédkipatik, about the meaning of which 
I am not quite certain. Pratyandaka might be a 
square measure of land, and the epithet may meen, 
* lord of four thousand pratayndakas of land.’ 

One of the titles of Munja Is ' Bhogévattpura- 
peraemeskvara,—' lord of the city of Bhogkvett.' 
As no other place is mentioned that appears to have 
been his capital ;but I have not been able to identify 
this city with any town inthe Dekhan Another 
epithet of King M u nj is Phanindravamshodbhava, 
or ‘barn in the family of the serpents’ or the 

‘Nagas.’ Bhima, the grand-father of Munja, 
is described as depending for his subsistence on the 
lotus-like feet of King Tribhuvana Malla 
Deva, from which, ss also from the manner that 
that prince is mentioned in the grant, it appears 
that he was a chief under, or a Raja paying tribute 
to, Tribhuvana Malla Dova. i 

The grantee is Kanna S&manta, one 
of the chiefs subordinate to King Munja, 
and is also described as being a worshipper 
of the feet of Tribhuvana Malls. Deva, from 
which it appears, that, besides being subordinate 
to Munja, he also owed allegiance to the Chålukya 
king. He is further described as a devotee of 
Shiva and was married to a daughter of the 
L&tas. The grant is silent as to the country or 
residence of Kaana Sdmanta, though he probably 
belonged to the Karnftaka, as some of his titles 
are taken from the Canarese language. 

~The grant records the conveyance by sale of 
twelve villages which, if I am not mistaken, went by 
the collective name of V á y vada, which appears 
quite distinct in the plate. Out of the V&yvsda 
villages, the grant states that one village named 
Tokkelik& is excepted. It is interesting to 
note that there is still a village called T&kalki 
in the B &gevdtf Taluka of the Kalfdgl 
district, nót far from the place where the oopper- 
plate was discovered. There is also a village called 
Tákit on the northern bank of the Bhim& about 
fifteen miles north of Tidgundi, and near the 
village o£ Dh&] k h e g. 

f Noticed by Mr. Elliot In his papar, on Hindu Insorip- 
tions, printed in the Journel Royal Asiatio Sootaty vol. IV. 
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However strange it might appear, from the in 


scription being a mere deed of salo—if the interpre- 
tation of tamai kreyadénepércakrmmainiyenca- 
weycsómycm Viéysrladvidasha grim dattidh be 
ocrrect—it appears that the ganter was n: ro than 
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a mere chief; otherwise the mention of his Mints- 
ters, and among them a Minister of Peace and ‘War, 
could hardly be satisfactorily explained. It is pro- : 
bable, however, that the grantee Kanne 8 £ m an- 
ta was no more than a petty chief. 


DARDU LEGENDS, PROVERBS AND FABLES.* 
Br G. W. LEITNER, M.A. Pn. D. 
L—DARDU LEGENDS. 
A—Deruows—Y icz.t 


ed their possessions, and only oocesionally trouble 
the believers, 


shape of huga baskets, Their existence is explain- 
ed es follows, A Zamindir at Grukðt, a village 
farther on, on the Kashmir road, had with great 
trouble sifted his grain for storing, and had put it 
into baskets and sacks. He then went sway. The 
Demons. came—five in number—oarrying huge 
leather sacks, into which they put the grain. They 
then went to a place which is still pointed out and 
called -“ Gué Gutumé Yacheyn gau boki,” or 
“ the place of the demons’ loads at the hollow"— 
Go being the Shins name for the present village 
of Grokét, There they brought up a huge flat 
stone—which ts sti] shown—and meds it into a 


kind of pan (sewa) for the preparation of | 


But the morning dawned and obliged them to dis- 
appear ; they converted the sacks and their contents 
into earthen mounds which have tho shape of 
baskets and are still shown. 


l.— Ts Wedding of Demons.] 


and, tired.and hungry, he endeavoured to compose 
himeslf to sleep. Even thet comfort was dented 
him, and, nearly maddened with his situation, he 
again aroso and looked around him. It was the 
first or second hour of night, and at a shori distance 
dictation of Darda, 


da but withows sunotationa, x 





= Commitied to wins der the first time ta I606 from the. 
Pais ross me written of tts . 


be -descried «large fire biaxing—e most obeerful 


welcome to the hungry, and now chilled, wanderer. ' 


He approached it quietly, hoping to meet some 
other sportsman who might provide him with food. 
Coming near the fire, he saw & very large and 
curious assembly of giants, cating, drinking and 
singing. In great terror he wanted to make his 


way back, when ono of the assembly who hada. 


squint in hiseye, got up for the purpose of 


water for the others, He overtook him and asked | 


him whether he was a child of man.” Half dead 


with terror, he scarcely could answer that he was, ' 


when ihe Demon invited him to join them at the 
meeting which was described $o be a wedding 


party. The Shikari replied, ^ You are a Demon and ' 


will destroy me:” on which the spirit took an oath 
by the sua and the moon, thst he certainly 
not do so, He then hid him under a bush and went 


back with the water. He had scarcely returned ` 


when a planb was torn out of the ground and a 
small aperture was made into which the 

managed to throw all their property, and, gradually 
making themselves thinner and 
vanished into the ground through it “Our sports- 


man was then taken by the hand by the friendly 


demon, and, before he knew bow, he himself 
through the hole and found himself in a huge apart- 


ment, which was splendidly illuminated. He was ` 


Placed in & oorner where hsrwould not be observed. 
He received some food and gased in mute astonish- 
ment on the assembled spirite. -Ab lest he saw 
the mother of the bride taking her daughter's head 
into her lap and weeping bitterly at ibe prospeot 
of her departure into another household. Unable 
to control her grief, and in compliance with an old 
Shin custom, she began the singing of the evening 
by launching into the following strains :— 
Sony of the Mother. 

Aten Birdtdl] mé palse, a as, 
(Thy) mother’s Birxki ! my tittle darting ornaments will wear, 
[Whilst] here aš Buidar B&che the heavens dark will become, 
mired 


Nágori Phal Chache Kant . i, 
Tha Nagari (af raos) Phal Chashe «f Khana, the primes will 
Coma, है 


—— ——r— ——sr_—_r— V -P " 
| The father’s merae was Mir Khem; the danghter's news 
nensd-wes Shade Malik of Magyr - 


of Phal (0408 race; and the pines of the wedding was Buidar 
Baska, 


would . 


thinner, themselves ` 
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Tiga Mirbis miloos ol gim kaypis, 

Thy Mirkan father from, new corn will be distribated. 
Batt Yebe woyo! Sheds Malbbeem iium. 
Seven rivers water bel Shadu Malik a going will make, 
Tw Mirian mab che gi 

Thy, Mirkan, father, now ghee will distribute. 

Trenslation—" Oh Biráni, thy mother’s own; 
thou little darling wilt wear ornaments, whilst to 
me, who will remain here at Buldar Büche, the 
heavens will appear dark. The prince of Lords 
of Phal Chache race is coming from Nigyr and 
Mirkan thy father, now distributes corn [as an act 
of weloome.] 

4 Be (as fruitful and plessant) as the water of 
seven rivers, for Shadn Malik [the prince] is deter- 
mined to start, and now thy father Mirkan is 
distributing ght” [as a compliment to the departing 
guest. ] 

The Shikari began to enjoy the scene, and would 
have liked to have staid, but his squinting friend 
told him now thathe oould not be allowed to 
remain any longer. 80 he got up, but before again 
vanishing the above mentioned aperture 
into the human world, he took a good look at the 
Demons. To his astonishment he bebeld on the 
shoulders of one, & shawl which he hed safely left 
at home, Another held his gun; third was 
eating out of his own dishes ; some had his many- 
coloured stockings on, and another disported him- 
self in Pijamas [drawers] which he only ventured 
to put on on great occasions. Ho also saw many 
of the things that hed excited his edmiration among 
the property of his neighbours in his native village 
being most familiarly used by the Demons. He 
soarcely could be got to move away, but his 
‘friendly guide tock hold of him and brought him 
again to the place where he had first meb him. On 
taking leave he gave him thres loaves of bread. 
As his village was far off he consumed two of the 
loaves on the road. On reaching his home, he 


and threw)it into a large granary, where, ai it was 


the season of Shard (autumn), a sufficient store of, 


home he looked after his costly shawl, 
clothes, but he found all in their proper places and 


perfectly uninjured. On enquiring among 
neighbours 


an old woman who had a great reputation for 
wiedom, told him cthat this was the custom of 
demons, and that they invariably borrowed the 
property of mankind for their weddings and as 
invariably restored fi. On occasions of rejolcings 
amongst them, they fel& kindly towards mankind. 
Thus ends one of the prettiest tales that I have 
ever heard. 


3.— Thes Demon's Present of Coals 
i turned into Gold. 
similar to what has just been related, 


Something 
js said to have happened at Doyur on the road from 


Ghilgit to Nagyr. A man of the name of Phiko 
hed z son, named Laskir, who, one day, going out 
to fetch water, was caught by a Yach whotore up 
a plant [reeds ?] “ phurà" and entered with the 
lad into the fissure which was thereby created. 
He brought him to a large palace, in which a 
number of goblins, male and female, were divert- 
ing themselves, He there saw all the valuables 
of the inhabitants of bis village. A wedding was 


Corn ts being distribirted, af Bodul 


(Chorus) 
dec, Chorus.) 
Wine is being distributed, dc. de. de, &c. (Chorus) 
On his departure, the domon gave him a sackfal 
of coals, and conducted him, through the apertare 
made by the tearing up of the reed, towards his 
village. The moment the demon had left, the boy 
emptied the sack of the coals and went home, when 
he told his father what hed happened. ‘In the 
emptied saek they found. «small bit of coal 
which, as soon as they touched it, became a gold 
ooin, very much to the regreé of the boy's father 
who would have liked his oon to have brought home 
the whole seokfol 


B.—Banai—Puxr$ on FAIRING. 

They are-handsome, in contradistinction to the 
Yaohas or demons, and stronger ; they. have s beauti- 
ful castle on the top of the Nanga .Parbei or” 
Dyarmal (20 called from being insocessible.) ‘This 
castle is made of crystal, and ‘the people fancy 
they can see it. They call it = Sbel-baste-ktt” or 
४ Castle of Glase-stone.” 
t.—The Sportsman and the (६87 of the 

Fatries. 


Once a sportaman ventured up the Nanga Parksi. 
To his surprise be found no difficulty, and venturing 
farther aad farther, he at last reached the ¿op. Tiro 
bo saw a beautiful castle made of glass, and preting 
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one of the doors, he entered it, and found himself in 
a most magnificent apartment. 
on open space that appeared to be the garden of the 
castle, but there was in it only one tree of excessive 
height and which was entirely composed of pearls 
and corals. The delighted sportsman filled his 
sack in which he carried his corn and left the place, 
hoping to enrich himself by the sale of the pearls. 
Ashe was going out of the door he sew an 
innumerable crowd of serpents followinghim. In 
his agitation he shouldered the sack and attempted 
to run, when a pearl fell out. This a serpent 
ai onoe swallowed and disappeared. The sports- 
mao, glad to get rid of his pursuers at any price, 
threw pearl after pearl to them, and in every case it 
had the desired effect. At last, only one serpent 
remained, but for her [a fairy in that shape ?] he 
found no pearl, and, urged on by fear, he hastened 
to his village—Tarzing, which is at the very foot of 
the Nanga Parbat. On entering his house he found 
ik in great agitation; bread was being distributed 
to the poor as they do at funerals, for his family had 
given him up as lost. The serpent still followed 
and stopped at the door. In despair, the man 
threw the oorn-sack at her, when lo! a pearl glid- 
ed out, whích was eagerly swallowed by the ser- 
pent which immediately disappeared. However, 
the man wasnot the same being as before. He 
was ill for days, and if about a fortnight after the 
events narrated, died,—for fairies never forgive a 


man who has surprised their secrets. 
2.—The Fairy who Punished Her 
Human Lover. 


It is not believed in Astor that fairies ever marry 
human beings, but in Ghilgit there is & legend to 
that effect. A famous sportsman, Kibá Lori, who 
never returned empty-handed from any excursion, 
kept company with a fairy to whom he was deeply 
attached. Once in the hot weather, the fairy told 
him not to go out shooting during “the peven days 
of the summer,”—the “ Oeniculars”—which are called 
Bard4, and are supposed to be the hottest daysin 
Dardistan. ~ Iam,” said she, “obliged to leave you 
for that period, and mind you do not follow me.” 
The sportsman promised obedience and the fairy 
vanished, saying that he would certainly die if he 
attempted to. follow her. Our love-intoxicated 
Nimrod, however, oould not endure her absence, 
On the fourth day he shouldered his gun and went 
out with the hope of meeting her. Croming a range 
ho came upon a plain, where he saw an immense 
gathering of gamo of all sorts and his beloved 
fairy milohing a “ Kill” [markkor], and oollecting 
the milk in & silver vessel, The noise which Kibé 
Lori made caused the animal to start and to strike 
out with its legs, which upeet the silver vessel. The 
fairy looked up, and to her anger beheld the dis- 
obedient lover. She went up to him and, after 


Through it ho saw 





reproaching him, struck him in the face. But she 
had scarcely done so when despair mastered her 
heart, and she cried out in the deepeet anguish, that 
“he now must die within four days." “ However,” 
she said, “ do shoot one of these animals, so that 
people may not say that you have returned empty- 
handed." The poor man returned trest-fallen to 
his home, lay down and died on the fourth day. | 
C.—DaAvALs— WixiRD8 AND WITOHXS. 

The gift of second sight, or rather the intercourse 
with fairies, is confined to a few families in which 
it is hereditary. The wizard is made to inhale the 
fumes of a fire which is lit with the wood of 


the chi? (Panjabi, padam) a kind of firewood, 


which gives much mnoke. Into uw fire the milk 


of a white sheep or goat is poured. The wizard 


inhales the smoke tll he apparently becomes in- 


sensible. He is then taken on the lap of one of the: 


spectatois who sings & song which restores him to 
his senses. Ir the meanwhile, a goat is alanghtered 
and the moment the fortune-teller jumps up, its 
bleeding neck is presented to him, which he sucks 


as Jong as a drop remains, The assembled musi- 


cians then strike up a great noise and the wizard 
rushes about in the circle, which is formed round 
him, and talks anintelligibly. The fairy then ap- 


pears at some distance end sings, which, however,, 


only the wizard hears. He then communicates her 
sayings in a song to one of the musicians who 


explain. its meaning to the people. The wizard is ' 


called upon to foretell events and to give advice in. 


cases of illness, &0. &o. The people believe that in 


ancient times these Dayals invariably spoke oor- ` 


rectly, but that now scarcely one saying in a 
hundred turns out to be true. Wizards do not now 


make a livelihood by their talent which is oon-. 


sidered its own rewerd. ; 
D.—HisronicanL Lgamsp OF THE ORIGIN OF 
GHILGIT. 
There are few legends so exquisite as the one 


which chronicles the origin or rather the rise of.' 
Ghilgit, The traditions regarding Alexander the: 


Great, which Vigne and others have imagined to 
exist among the people of Dardisten are unknown 
to, as any rate, the Shing race, excepting in so far 
as some Munshi accompanying tho Mahárájá’'s troops 


may, perhaps, accidentally have referred to it in ' 


conversation with a Shin. Any such information 


would have been derived from the Shikandarnéma ` 


of Nizimi, and would therefore possess no original 
value. There exist no ruins, so far as I have gone, 
to point to an occupation of Dardisten by the 
soldiers of Alexander. The following legend, how- 
ever, which not only lives in the memories of all 


the Shin people, whether they be Chilfsis, Astoris, ' 


Ghilgitis, or Brokhpe—[the latter, +s I discovered, 
living actually side by side with the Baltis in Little 


Tibet], but which also an annual festival oomme- 


* Nisewhere called “ abi.” 
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morates is not devoid of interest either from an 
historinal or a purely literary point of view :— 

4 (moe upon a time there lived a race at Ghilgit 
whose origin is uncertain. Whether they sprung 
from the soll or had iminigrated from a distant 
region is doubtful ; so much is believed that they 
were Gayup{, ६. 6, spontaneous aborigines, un- 
known. Over them ruled a monarch who wasa 
descerdant of the evil spirits, the Yach, who 
terror-xed over the world. His name was Shiri- 
badat, and he resided at & castle in front of which 
was a course for the performence of the manly 
game of Polo. His tastes were capricious, and in 
every one of his actions his fiendish origin could ०० 
discerned. The natives bore his rule with reeigua- 
tion, for what could they effect against a monarch 
et whose command even magio aids were plaged ? 
However, the country was rendered fertile, and 
round the capital bloomed attractive gardens, 

“ The heavens, or rather the virtuous Peris, a$ 
last grow tired af his tyranny, for he had growned 
his iniquities by indulging in a propensity for 
cannidalism. This taste had been developed by an 
accident. One day his cook brought him some 
muticn broth, the like of which he had never 
tastec, After much inquiry as to the nature 
of the food on which the sheep had been 
brought up, it was eventually traced to an old 
women, its first owner. She stated that her child 
and tae sheep were born on the same day, and los- 
ing the former, she had consoled herself by suckling 
the letter. This was & revelation to the tyrant. 
He had discovered the seoret of the palatability of 
the b-oth, and was determined to have a never- 
ending supply of it. So he ordered that his kit- 
chen should be regularly provided with children of 
a terder age, whose flesh, when converted into 
brotk, would remind him of the exquisite dish he 
had once so much relished. This cruel order was 
carriad out. The people of the country were dis- 
mayed at such & state of things, and sought slight- 
ly toimprove it by sacrificing, in the first place, sll 
orphans and children of neighbouring tribes! The 
tyramt, however, was insatiable, and soon was his 
crue_ty felt by many families at Ghilgit, who were 
compelled to give up their children to slaughter. 

“ Relief came at last. At the top of the mountain 
Ko, which it takes a day to ascend, and which over- 
looks the village of Doyur, below Ghilgit, on the 


other side of the river, appeared three figures. They. 


looked like men, but much more strong and hand- 
som». In their arms they carried bows and ‘arrows, 
and turning their eyes in the direction of Doyur, 
they perceived innumerable flocks of sheep and 
oeti.e graxing on e prairie between that village and 
the foot cf the mountain. The strangers were 
fairies, and had come [perhaps from Nagyr?] to 
this region with the view of ridding Ghilgit of the 
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monster that ruled over i. However, this intention 
was confined to the two elder ones. Tho three 
strangers were brothers, and none of them had been 
born at the same time. It was their intention to make 
Axru Shamsher, the youngest, R&jé of Ghilgit, and, 
in order to achieve their purpose, they hit upon the 
following plan. On the already noticed prairie, 
which is called Didings, a sportive calf was gambol- 
ling tower's, and away from, ‘tsmother. It was the 
pride of its owner, and its briliant red colour could 
be seen from a distance. ‘Let us see who is the 
best marksman,’ exclaitned the eldest, and saying 
this he shot en arrow in the direction of the calf, 
but missed his sim. The second brother also tried 
co hit it, but also failed. At ast, Asru Shamsher, 
who took a deep interest in the sport, shot his arrow, 
which pierced the poor animal from side to side and 


killed it. The brothers, whilst descending, oongra- 


tulated Asru on his sportsmanship, and on arriving 
at the spot where the calf was lying, proceeded to 
cut its throat and to take out from its body the 
Hibits, namely, ths kidneys and the licer. 

“ They then roasted these delicacies, and invited 
Asru to partake of them first. He respectfully de- 
clined, on the ground of his youth, but they urged 
him to do so, ‘in order,’ they said, ‘ to reward you 
for such an excellent shot.’ Boaroely had the meet 
touched the lips of Azru when the brothers got up, 
and vanishing into eir, called out, ‘ Brother! you 
havetouched impure food, which Peris never should 
eat, and we have made use of your ignorance of this 
law, because we want to make you a human being* 
who shall rule over Ghilgit ; remain therefore at 
Doyur.’ Azru, in deep grief at the separation, cried, 
t Why remain at Doyur, unless it be to grind corn ? 
‘Then,’ said the brothers, ‘ go to Ghilgit’ ‘ Why,’ 
was the reply, ‘ go to Ghilgit, unless it be to work 
in the gardens ?' ‘No, no, wastho lest and con 
goling rejoinder ; ‘you will assuredly bevome the 
king of this oountry, and deliver it from its mer- 
ciless oppressor.’ No more was heard of the de- 
parting fairies, and Axru remained by himself, en- 
deavouring to gather consolation from the great 
mision which had been bestowed.on him. A 
villager met him, and, struok by his appearance, 
offered him shelter in his house, ` Next morning he 
went on the roof of his host’s house, and calling 
out to him to come up, pointed to the Ko mountain, - 
on which, he said, he plainly discerned a wild goes, 
The incredulous villager began to fear he had har- 
boured a maniac, if no a worse character ; but Asru 
shot off his arrow, and, accompanied by the 
villager (who had assembled some friends for pro- 
tection ashe was afraid his young guest might 
bean associate of robbers, and lead him into a trap), 
went in the direction of the mountain, There, to 
be sure, at the very spot that was pointed out, 
though many miles distant, was lying the wild 








* Eating meat was the process of “iacernation, 
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goat, with Axru's arrow transfixing its body. The 
astonished peasants at once hailed him as their 
leader, but he exacted an oath of secrecy from 
them ; for he had come to deliver them from their 
tyrant, and would keep his iscogxito till such time 
as his plans for the destruction of the monster 
should be matured. 

“ He then took leave of the hospitable people 
of Doyur, and went ^o Ghilgit. On reeling the 
place, which is scarcely four miles distant from 
Doyur, be, amused bimself hy prowling about in the 
gardens adjoining the royal residence. There he 
met one of the female companions of Shiribedat’s 

in Hill Panjabi, skadróy in Ghilgiti) 

fetohing water for the princess, This lady was 
remarkably handsome. and of a sweet disposition. 
Her tompenion rushed back and told the young 
lady to look from over the ramparts of the castle at 
& wonderfully handsome young man whom she had 
just met. The princess placed herself in a place 
from which she could observe any one approaching 
the fort. Her maid then returned and induced 
Azru to come with her to the Polo ground—the 
Bkavaras—in front of the castle ; the princess was 
smitten with his beauty and at once fell in love 

with him, She then sent word to the young prinoe 

to come and see her. When he was admitted 

her presence, he for a long time denied belng any- 
thing else than a common labourer. Ai last, he 

confessed to being a faiy’s child, and the over- 
joyed princess cffered him her hand and heart. It 
may be mentioned here that the tyrant Shiribedat 
had a wonderful horse, which could cross a mile at 
every jump, and whioh its rider had accustomed to 
jump both into, and out af, the fort, over its walls, 
90 regular were the leaps which that famous animal 
could take, that he invariably alighted at the distance 
of a mile from the fort, and at the same place, On 
the very day on which the princess had admitted 
young Arm into the fort, King Shirfbadat was out 


hunting, of which he was desperately fond, and io - 


which he used sometimes to devote a week or two 
at a tima. We must now return to Asru, whom we 
have left conversing with the princess, Arru 
remained silent when the lady confessed her love. 
Urged to declare his sentiments, he said that he 
would not marry her unless she bound herself to 
him by the most stringent oath ; this she did, and 
they became in the sight of God,as ij they were 
wedded man and wife.° He then announced that 
he had come to destroy ber father, and 
asked ber to kill him  horself. This she 
refused ; but as she had sworn to aid him in every 
way she could, he finally induced her to promise 
that she would ask her father there kis soul was. 
* Refuse food, said Azru, “for three or four days, 
and your father, who is devotedly fond of you, will 
ask for tho reason of your strange conduct ; then 


^ * The story of the famous horse, 
ether Incidents connected 


say, ‘Father, you often stay away from’ me for 
several days at a time, and I get disireamod lest 
something should happen to you; do roansure me 
by letting me know where your soul is, and lek me 
feel certain thet your Hfo is safe.’ This the prin- 
cess promised to do, and when her father return- 
ed refused food for scveral days, The anxious 
Shiribadat made enquiries, to which she replied by 
making the already named request. The tyrant 
was for a few moments thrown into mute astonish- 


starving horself, HI at last hor father, fearful for 
his daughter's life, told her not to fret herself about 
him as kis soul was [of mow?] in the snows, and 
that he could only perish by fire, The princess 
communicated this information to her lover. Axru 
went back to Doyur end the villages around ind 
amombled his faithful peasants. ‘Them he asked to 
take twigs of the fir-tree or abi, bind them together 
and light them—then tó proceed in a body with 
torohes to the castle in a cirols, keep close together, 
and surround it on every side. He then went and 
dug out a very deep hole, as deep as a well, in the 
place where Shiribadat's horse used to alight, and 
covered it with green -bougha. The next day he 
information that the torohes (‘aim in 
Ghilgitl and ése in Astori) were ready. He st once 
ordered the villagers gradually to draw near the fort 
in the manner which he hed already indicated. 
King Shiribadat was then sitting in his castle ; 
near him his treacherous daughter, who was so soon 
to lose her parent. Ali at once he exclaimed, ‘I 
feel very close ; go out, dearest, and see what has 


husband, she went back and said it was nothing. 
The torches came nearer and nearer, and the tyrant 
ho 


became exceedingly restless. ‘ Air, air aried, 
t I feel very, very Ill ; do see, daughter, w the 
matter.” The dutiful lady went and returned with 


the same answer as before. At lest ihe 4orch- 
bearers had fairly surrounded the fort; and 
biribadat, with a presentment of impending 
danger, rushed out of the room, saying ‘ that he felt 
he was dying.’ Hethen ran to the stables and 
mounted his favourite charger, and with one’ blow 
of the whip made him jump over the wall of the 
castle. Faithful to its habit, the noble animal 
alighted at the same place, bus alas! only to find 


proclaimed king, celebrated his nuptials with the 


making between Azra and the Princess, the manner of thelr marriage, ad 
expulsion of the tyrant, deserve attention, 
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fair traitor, cad, as sols tributa, exacted the offering 
qf one sheep, instead qf that a human’ child, annually 
from every one of the natives.° This oustom has 
prevailed down to the present day, and the people 
of Shin, wherever they be, celebrate their delivery 
from tke rule of a monster, and the inauguration 
of a mo-e humane Government, in the month pre- 
ceding the beginning of winter—a month which 
they cel! Dawakió or Daykió—after the full moon 
is over and the new moon has setin. The day of 
this national celebration is called ‘ads oki, the 
‘feast of fira” The day generally follows four or 
five days after the meat provision for the winter 
has beer laid into dry. A few days of rejoicing 
precede the special festivity, which takes place at 
night, Then all the villagers go forth, having & 
toroh in their hands, which, at the sound of music, 
they sring round their heads, and throw in the 
direction of Ghilgit, if they are at ány distance from 
that place; whilst the people of Ghilgit throw it 
about the plain in which that town, 
iftown it may be oalled, is situated. ‘When the 
away of the brands fs over, every man 
returns io his house, when a curious custom is ob- 
served. He finds the door looked. The wife then 
asks: ‘Where have you been all night? I won't 
let you come in now.’ Then her husband entreats 
her and says, ‘Ihave brought you property and 
children. and happiness, and anything you desire.’ 
Then afer some further parley, the door is opened» 
and the husband walksin. He is, however, stop- 
ped by £ beam which goes across the room, whilst 
all the females of the family rush into a inner apart- 
ment to the eldest lady of the place. The man 
then assimes sulkinces and refuses to advance, whan 
the repenting wife launches into the following song: 
X Maé hil wó rejó tolyd. 
Mà tits skabilàs wó ashpa pons, 
ER túi shabilas wó mák gins. 
IT tits skakilàs wó hangár ginu. 
Aé td shabilés wó ishapan banu 
Té táté shabilés sha mul dé ginum 
Má hi shabiles,wd gimy isktno. 
Shabilés shá mul ds giman 
EQ iid shabilès, wó gy bb, 
Shabdiléssha mul de gizun. 
Treneiason.— 
Thou has: made me giad! then favourite of the Raja! 
Thou has: rejoiced rae, oh bold horseman ! 


) 
Oh great happiness! I will buy is all by giving pleasure's 


price, 
Oh thon [nourishment to us] a heap of corn and a store af 


ghee! 
Delighted will I buy ii all by giving pleesure’s price | 
* Possibly this kgad is one of the causes of the wm- 


Kashmiris and others to the Dards before fr ais 
which ome Darda tribe accuses eur Ña with waleh; din oven if 
it should reside ina melghbowring valley, it may ‘here ne 


Me hast thou made glad O gh! ball! 
Rejoloing, pleasure's. price giving, I will buy.” 

“Then the husband relents end steps over the 
partition beam. They all sit down, dine together, 
and thus end the festivities of the ‘Nos.’ The 
little domestico soene is not observed at Ghilgit ; 
but it is thought to be an essential element in the 
celebration of the day by people whose anoestors 
may have been retainers of the Ghilgit Rájá Axu 
Shemsher, and by whom they may have been dis 
missed +0 their homes with costly presenta, 

“The song itself is, however, well-known at 
Ghilgit. E 

“ When Axru had safely ascended the throne, he 
ordered the tyrant's place to be levelled to the 
ground. Ths willing’ peasants, manufacturing 
spades of iron, (ki/E,) flocked to accomplish a grate- 
ful task, and sang whilst demolishing his castle :— 

Fire téyte Shirige-Badat ji hurd 
[Tam] hard said Shiri and Beads; [| why hard? 
Dem Slagé Riots hive > 
Dem Sing’s Khoté [is] hard ; 
Ni chwmàre kile té rib phala thin 
[With] this tron spade thy palace level I do. 
Chall! tits Saché Malika Dem Sag 
Behold! thou Shaché Malika Dem Singh's. 
Khets buró na ckwnare killéyi 
Khotó hard ; [with] this tron spade 
TS rale - ga phalatin, chaki! 
Thy palape very I level, behold ! 

Translation. 

“ My nature is ofa hard metal,’ said Shirl and 
Badat. ‘Why hard ? I Khoto, the son of the pes- 
sant Dem Singh, am aloue hardy; with this iron 
spade I raze to the ground thy kingly house, .Be- 
hold now, although thou art of race accursed, of 
Shacho Malika, I, Dem Singh's son, am of a hard’ 
metal; for with this iron spade J level thy very 
Palace ; look out ! look out P ” 

During the Nauros [evidently becanse ib is not 
a national festival] and the ‘Id, none of these na- 
tional Shin songs ere sung. Eggs are dyed in dif- 
ferent colours, and people go about amusing them- 
solves by trying which eggs are hardest, by striking 
the end of one against the end of another. The 
possessor of the hard egg wins the broken one. 
The women, however, amuse themselves on those 
days by tying ropes to trees and swinging them- 
selves about on them, 

E.—Lxemwps Raitt TO AJImars. 
l.—A Bear and a Corpse. 

It is said that bears, as the winter is coming on, 
are in the habit of filling their dens with grass, and 
hat they ‘eat a plant celled jad, which has at 
narcotic effect upon them and keeps them in a state 
pit TE Syn ihe quts of dining a 


-porkon of the blood of an enemy, to whioh my two 


} Eisewbere power * Bhiribadzi" in one name, 
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of torpor during the winter. After three months, 
when the spring arrives, they awake and go about 
for food. One of these bears once scented & corpse, 
whioh he disinterred. It happened to be that af a 
woman who had died a few days before. The bear 
who was in good spirits brought her to his den, 
where he set her upright ageinst a stone, and 
fashioning a spindle with his teeth and paws, gave 
it to her into one hand, and placed some wool in 
the other. He then went on growling “ mf-mt-mt” 
to encourage the woman to spin. He also brought 
hor some nuts and other provisions to eat. Of 
‘course, his efforts were useless, aad when shb, after 
afow days, gave sions of decomposition he ate her 
up in despair. This is a story based on the playful 
habits of the bear. 
9.—A Bear Marriss a Girl 

Another curious story is related of a bear. Two 
women, a mother and her little daughter, were one 
night watohing their field of Indian corn (makkay,) 

the inroeds of these animals. The mother 
had to go to her house to prepare the food, and or- 
dered her daughter to light a fire outside. Whilst 
she was doing this, & bear came and took her away. 
He carried her into his den, and daily brought her 
to eat and to drink. He rolled a big stone in front 
ofthe den, whensver he went away on his tours‘ 
which the girl was-not strong enough to remove. 
‘When she became old enough to be able to do this 
he weed daily to lick her feet, by which they be- 
cams swollen and eventually dwindled down to 
misshapen stumpe, The girl who had be 
come of age, had to endure the caresses of her guar- 
dian by whom she eventually became enosinis. 
Shs died in ohild-birth, and the poor bear, after vain 
efforts to restore her to life, roamed disconsolately 
about the fields. 
8.— Origin of Bears. 

It is said that bears were originally the offspring 
of a man who was driven into madness by his in- 
ability to pay his debts, and who took to the hills 
in order to avoid his oreditors.® 


4.— The Bear and the one-eyed Man. 
The following story was related by a man of the 
name of Ghalib Shah, residing ata villege near 
Astir, called Parishing. He was one night look- 


* The sorupulousness of the" i rag es in gach 
obligations, whea costracted a ue Sq of same 
race, used to be notorious. 


T Tromba—to be made eatable must be ground into 
then boiled in water and 


with his forepaws, alternately took a pawful of 
tromba, blew the chaff away, and ate it hastily. The 
man was one-eyed (shéo blind; (my Ghilgiti used 
Kyor which ho said was a Persian word, but which 
is evidently Turkish) and ran to his hut to get his 
gun. He came ont and pointed it atthe bear. The 
anima], who saw this, ran round the blind. ‘side af 
the man's face, snatched the gun out of his hand 
and threw it away. The bear and the man then 
wrestled for a time, but afterwards both gave up 
the struggle and retired. The man, after he had 
recovered himself, went to look for the gun, the 
stock of which he found broken. The ma 

by which the stock had been tied to the barrel had 
gone on burning all night and had been the canse 
of the gun being destroyed. The son of that man 
still lives at the village, and tells this story which 
the people affect to believe. ' 

5.— Wedding Festival among Bears. 

A Mulls of the name af Lal Muhammad, said 
that when he was taken a prisoner into Childs} he 
and his escort passed one day through one of the 
dreariest portions of the mountains of that inhospit- 
able region. There they heard & noise, and quietly 
approaching to ascertain its cause, they saw a com- 
pany of bears tearing up the grass and meking 
bundles of it which they hugged. Other bears again 
wrapped their heads in grass, and some stood on 
their hind-paws, holding a stick in their forepaws, 
and dancing to the sound of the howls of the others. 
They then renged themselves in rows, at each end 
af which was a young bear ; on one side a male, on 
the other a female. These were supposed to oele- 
brate their marriage on the occasion in question, 
My informant swore to the story, and my Gtilgiti 
corroborated the truth of the first portion: of the 
account, which he seid described a practice believed 
to be common to bears. 


6.—The Flying Porcupine. 

There is & curious superstition with regard to an 
animal called Hargin which appears to be more 
like & porcupine than anything else, It is covered 
with bristles, its back is of a red-brownish; and its 
belly of a yellowish oolour. This animal is sup- 
posed to be very dangerous, and to contain poison 
in its bristles. At the approach of any man or ani- 
ma], it is said to gather itself up for & terrific jump 
into the air, from which it descends, on to the head 
of the intended victim. Tis seid to be generally 


besa captured and escaped, narrated many 
fhe ued mu tie of thers rs e De 
per public gatherings. Even mae ae ts Une there ean - 
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about half a yard long and a span broad. Our 
frienc Lal Muhammad, a saintly Akhunzada, but 
a regalar Munchausen, affirmed that he once met 
with 2 curious incident with regard to thet enimal. 
He was out shooting one day, when he saw astsg, 
which seemed to look intently in one direction. He 
fired aff his gun, which, however, did not divert the 
attendon of the stag. Atlasthe found out what 
it was that the stag was looking et. It turned out 
to be a huge Hargia which had swallowed a large 
MarFhor with the exception of his horns! There 
was the porcupine, out of whose mouth protruded the 
head and horns of the Markhor// My Ghilgiti, 
onthe contrary, said thet the Hargin was a great 
snake “liko abig fish called Nang." Perhaps, Har- 
fin moans a monster or dragon, and is applied to 
diffe-ent animals in the two countries of Ghilgit 
and Astor 


7.--.4 Fight between Wolves and a Bear who 
wanted to dig thair Grave. 

A curious animal sombthing like a wolf is also 
described. Tho species is called Kó. These animals 
are l-ko dogs; their snouts are of a red colour, end 
are very long ; they hunt in herds of ten or twenty, 
and maok game which they bring down,—one herd or 
one XÀ, as the case may be, relieving the other at 
certein stages A Shikari onoe reported that ho 
saw » large number of them asleep. They were all 
ranged in a single long line. A bear approached, 
and by the aid of & long branch measured the line. 
He then went to some distance, and measuring the 
grocnd, dug it out to the extent of the line in length. 
He then went back to measure the breadth of the 
sleeping troop, when his branch touched one of the 
animals, which at once jumped up and roused the 
others. They all then pursued him and brought 
him. down. Some of them harassed him in front, 
whist one of them went behind him end sucked his 
stomach olean out ab axo. This seems to be a 
faveurite method of those animals in destroying 
gare. They do not attack men, but bring down 
horses, sheep, and game, 





II—BUJONI—RIDDLES, PROVERBS 
AND FABLES. 


A.—Hipprns. 


l The Nevel.—Tishkéreya ushbirey haldl.“—The 
perpendicular mountain's sperrow’s neet —th» body's 
spa-row's hole.” 

£ ASück—AMey sarik Atyn, süreo peréyn, bds 
dérre pató bája.*—" Now. listen! My sister walks 
in she day-time and at night stands behind the 
door ;" as Sas, sarik also means a stick, ordinarily 
called kuna in Astori, the riddle means: ‘I have 
a sflok which assists mo in walking by day and 
wicoh I put behind the door at night.’ 


* Words pte attentian, sdah listen, explain, 
des dos, are generally P sd (ao end of radios, 





B. TheGhilgitis say “mey bdkte tré pay ; dashiea” 
—‘my brother bas three feet; explain now, This 
means a man's two legs and a stick. 

4. A Radish—Astori mid dádo dimm ddawe-lok ; 
ddyn sarpa-lok, buja. My grandfather's body [is] 
in Hades, his beard [is in] this world; [now] 
explain ! 

This riddle is explained by ‘a radish,’ whose body 
is in the earth and whose sprouts, compared toa 
beard, are above the ground. Remarkable above 
all, however, is that the unknown future state, re- 
ferred to in this riddle, should be called, whether 
blessed or cursed, “ Diwalok” [tho place of gods] 
by theso nominal Muhammadans. This world is 
called ५ Sa:palok,”—the world of serpents. ५ Sarpe" 
is also the name for man; lob is “ place," but tho 
namo by itself i» not at present understood by the 
Shins. 

b. A Hooks.—G. Méy Dadi skish4i agár, Uipenv. 
— My father's mother on her head fire is burniug.” 
The top of the hooks is the dadi's or grand-mother's 
head. : 

6. A Sword.—Tetéag goto rúi nikai—' Dark- 
ness from the house, the female denon is ooming 
out, Lé, : “ out of the dark shoath tho beautiful, 
but destructive, steel issues.” It is renarkablo that 
the female Yach should be called Réi. 

7. Red Pepper.—Lolo bakuro shé chd lá Rá— 
bája! ‘In the red sheep's pen white young once 
are many—attend ! This refers to the redpepper 
husk in which there are many white seeds.. 


B.—Pnovenss. 


8. Dotage.—To an old man people say,—T7* 
jarro móto shiidung:—thou and old brains delivered. 
“You are old and have got rid of your senses.” 
Old women are very much dreaded and are accused: 
of creating mischief wherever they go. 

9. Duties to the aged—(GA+) Jwanmi keneru 
digasus, jarvelo bechumus.—In youth's time I gave, 
in old age I demand. “ When young I gave away, 
snow that I am old you should support me.” 

l0. A burnt child, &0.—Ek dam agdru dddo 
dugin shang thé/—Once in fire you have been 
burnt, g second time take care | 
^ ll. Evil Communications, &0—Eb khach láokek 
bilo búdo donate ahe.—One bad sheep if there be, 
to the whole flock is an insult.—“ One. rotten sheep 
spoils the whole flouk.” 

2. Ek khacho monijo budots ska ;—' ons bad 
man is to aii an insult.’ 

I8. Advice to keep good company.— 

A mishio manigo-—kaoki bbyto, to mishto sioké. 

Kacho maujo—hbachi beyto, to bacho sioe. 

When you [who are bad f] ait near a` good man 
you learn good things ; When you ait beside a bad 
man you learn bad things. This proverb is not very 
intelligible, if literally translated. 

abbreviation a » a n respectively 
s t the Ghilgiti म Sin r^ ye dialect. 
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i4. Dimmi oon chi to pratiohi, &o.—Tús máte 
rá:may skughwlo ro hun, mas tute rám: iw bo 
hasx.—" Tell me—my friend is such and suche 
one, I will tell you who yow are.” 

l6. Disappointment—Shéharé kér& gé shing 
shém théi—konn chisi tey chini teyanu.—'' Ho went 
to aoquire horns ,and got his ears cut off.” i 

6. How to troat an enemy Dí dé, puch kdh— 
५ give the daughter and eat the son," is a Ghilgit 
proverb with regard to how one ought to treat an 
enemy. The recommendation given is “marry 
your daughter to your foe and thon -kill him,” 
by which you geta male's head which is more 
valuable than that af a female. The Dards have 
sometimes acted on this maxim in order to lull the 
suspicions of their Kashmir enemies. 





C.—PF ABLESB. 


l7. The woman and tho hen.— Ek chébeyn kokoi 
ek asl ; sss soni thil (hand) deli ; sechey- 
se bokolte sanma láo wti ; tule dà dey thé; sdekenu 
lang कंस ; kokoi dér páy miy.—A woman had a 
hen; it used to lay one golden egg; the woman 
thought that if ahe gave it much food it would lay 
two eggs ; but she lost even the one, for the hon 
died, its stomach bursting. 

Moral—Anésey mun ant hani. Léo arem the 
aptjo lang bilo. To gain much the little is lost, 

8. The Sparrow and the Mountain.—' Shunxtur-se 
chisho—ebti págja dem thé ndre go. A sparrow how 
tried to kick the mountain hiinself toppled over.” 

I9. The bat supporting the firmgment.—Tho bat 
ia in the habit of sleeping on its back. It isbe 
lieved to be very proud. It is supposed to say as 
it lies down and stretches its logs towards hoevon, 
—" This I do so that when the heavens fall down I 
may be able $0 support them.” 

Tiílteo réte sito to pey himts angai- 

A bat at night sleeping its legs upwards heeren- 
wari thus; angái wd to py gi 
ward does; the heavens when falling with my feet 
sanarem (houn, 
uphold I will. : 

$0. "Never walk behind a horso or before a 
king"—es you will get kickod in either case. : 
Asphe pateni né bo; rajo muchani ne bo. 

Horse behind not walk ; raja in front not walk. 


2l. Union is Strength—" A kettle cannot bal- 
anoe itself on one stone ; on three, however, ft does, 
Ey pach | dh guiur-ya dih sà quriyetn ; tre t 
Oh son | one stone on a kettle not stops ; three 
guturey a deh — qureyn. 
stones on a kettle stop. 

The Ghilgitis instead of ya—" upon,” say fa. 
Gutur is, I believe, used for a stone [ordinarily 

b#] only in the above proverb. 

22. The Frog in a Dilemms.—" If I speak, tho 
water will rush into my mouth, and if I keep 
silont I will die bursting with rage." 

This was said by a frog who wasin the water and 
angry at something that occurred. If he croaked, 
he would be drowned by the water rushing down his 
throat, and if he did not croak he would burst with 
suppiessed rage. This saying is often referred to 
by women when they are angry with their hue 
bands, who may, perhaps, beat them, if they say 
anything. A frog is called manok. 

Tos them—io áse—jya } wey doje; no thon 
Voice I do—if month in water will oome ; not do, 
to py maos 

then bursting I will die, 

23. The Fox and the univerme.— When a man 
threatens a lot of people with impossible menaces, 
the reply often is—" Don't act like the fox Loya 
who was carried away by the water.” A fox one 
day fell into a river: ashe wes swept past the 
shore he cried out, “ The water is carrying off the 
universe.” The people on the banks of the river 
said, “We can only see a fox whom the river is 
drifting down.” 

24. The fox and the pomegranate.— 

Tom dan ns WwOhalié somm 

The fox, the pomegranate not reached on account 
chamm thu tsaurko hans, 

sour spitting it is sour. 

“The fox wanted to eat pomegranates: as he 
could not reach them, he went to a distance, and 
biting his lipe [as chimm was explained by an 
Astori, although Ghilgitis call i$ chappé] spat on 
the ground, saying, they are too sour.” I venture 
to consider the conduct of this fox more cunning 
than the one of “sour grapes” memory. His biting 
his lips and, in consequence, spitting on the ground, 
would make his disappointed face really look as if 
he had tasted something sour. 


REVIEWS. 


Ronm STONE MowuxrxTs in all Countries; their Age 
and Use. By "gs es Fergusson, D.C. L, F. R. 8, 
Y. P. R. A. B, F. R.L B. A, '&c., with १84 Illustrations, 
559 pp. 8ro. London : John Murray, 873. 


For more than a quarter of a century Mr. 
Fergusson has been an indefatigable worker in the 


Air years ago, the Albanian robbers in at- 
owed to con-ider themselves viotoriows if 

bad robbed more sheep than they had lost mea. 

* Tré"—" three” is pronounced like “ chí" 


history of the architecture of all ages and countries, 
and so thoroughly has he made this branch of in 
vestigation his own, and so well has he unravelled 
the principles of its development, that almost single- 
handed he may be said to have founded the science 
of Comparative Architecture. Indian Architecture, 

t Ae—(Ghilgiti) month; aru—in the month; éseju— 


Inst the mouth. 
$ Axe—(Asori) mouth | &zeru—in the mouth; azeju— 
against the mouth. 
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sinoe the publication of his " Dlustrations of the 
Rock-Cut Temples of India” in 845, to the present 
day, his interest in it and his real for its thorough 
investigation has steadily increased. But few of 
the many contributions he has made to the cause 
gf his favourite science promise to be more im- 
portant in their ultimate issues than the service he 
has -ust rendered by the publication of his “ Rude 
Store Monuments." 

The age of the Monuments treated of hes long 
beer a mystery, and of late the tendency has been 
to relegate them almost without exception to “ pre- 
historic” ‘times. Mr. Fergusson, however, is justly 
dissatisfied with all the theories on this point 
broached during the last two centuries. Stukeley, 


as ne remarks, “out the vessel adrift from the . 


moerings of common sense, and she has since been 
a derelict tossed about by the winds and waves of 
` every passing fancy, till recently, when an attempt 
has been made to tow the wreck into the misty 
haven of prehistoric antiquity. If ever she reaches 
thar nebulous region, she may as well be broken 
up in despair, as she can be of no further use for 
human purposes.” Further, as he remarks else- 
where, some of theee remains cannot belong to 
prehistoric, while the others belong to the historic 
period ;— all belong to the one epoch or to the 
other, Hither itis that Stonehenge and Avebury 
ani all such are the temples of a race so’ancient as 
to be beyond the ken of mortal man, or they are 
th» sepulchral monuments of a people who lived so 
pearly within the limits of true historio times, that 


their story can easily be réoovered." And if the 


acthor has proved any point, it is that most of tho 
European remains of this class have been arected 
shoe thé Christian era, and most of those in Eng- 
. land, at least, between the fifth and tenth centuries. 

Sconehenge, for example, belongs to the period af 
the struggle between the Barons and the Britons 
under Ambrosius, and most probably to the years 
436 40470 A. D. The argument he advances fs 
baoked by the results of oxkénzive reading, and from 
the cumulative character of the evidence becomes 
very powerful. And it perhaps deserves all the more 
attention because the results are not those of 
predilection :—^ When I first took up the subject,” 
mys-Mr. Fergusson in his preface, “ I hoped that 
the rude stone monuments would prove to be ald, 
—so old, indeed as to form the ‘incunabule’ of 
ether styles, and that we might thus, by & simple 
process, arrive at the genesis of styles. Bit by bit 
that theory hes crambled to pieces as my knowledge 
increased, and most reluctantly have I been forded 
$o adopt the more prosaic oonolusions of the present 
volume, If, however, this represents the truth, 
chat must be allowed to be an ample compensation 
"or the loss of any poetry whioh has hitherto hung 
-eund the mystery of the Bude Stone Monuments.” 
Regarding these mionuments—whether Tumuli, 
Dolmens or Oromlechs, Circles, Avenues, or Men- 
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asa study, owes almost everything to him, aa PU uM d. 





hirs,—Mr. Fergusson sets himself to prove—ist, that 
they “ are generally sepulohral, or connected di- 
rectly, or indirectly, with the rites of the dead ; 
2nd, that they are not temples in any usual or ap- 
propriate sense of the term ; and lastly,—that they 
were generally erected by partially civilized races 
after they had [in the west] come in contact with 
the Romans, and most of them may be considered 
as belonging to the first ten centuries of the 
Christlan Era." 

It is not to be expected that all that the author 
advances will stand the test of a rigid criticimn, or 
be confirmed by future discoveries, but this book has 
the great merit of, for the first time, presenting a 
distinct and positive view of the age or use of these 
megalithic remains, and if suggestions on many 
minor points have been offered, which it might be 
difficult to establish by proof, he svows he has put 
them forth—" because it often happens that such sug- 
gestions turn the attention of others to points which 
would otherwise be overlooked, and may lead to 
discoveries of great importanoe ; while if disproved, 
they are only so much rubbish swept out of the path 
of truth, and their detection can do no harm to any 
one but their author.” We need scarcely add that 
a writer who has added so much to our knowledge 
can afford to be oerrected if it should turn out that 
on some minor point he has not divined the truth. 

We cannot attempt to follow the author over the 
whole of the British Isles, Scandingvia and North 


Germany, France—#o rich in thess remains, Southern 


Europe, Northern Africa, the Mediterranean Islands, 
and Western Asia, in all of which regions such 

are found ; but we must panse at India 
to make a few brief extracts. . 

4 The number of rude-stone monnmenta in India,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “is probably es great or even ` 
greater then that of those to be found in Europe, 
and they aro so similar that, even if they should 
not turn out to be identical, thay form a most im- 


portant branch of this enquiry. Even irrespective, 


however, of these, the study of the history of 
architecture in India is calculated to throw so 
much Hght on the problems connected with the 
study of megalithic monuments in the West that, 
for that cause alone, it deserves much more attention 
than it has hitherto received.” 

The first tribe notioed as erecting rude-stone 
monuments are the Khassias, in whose country they 
‘exist in greater numbers than perhaps in any, 
other portion of the globe af the same extent. All 
travellers who have visited the country have been 
struck with the fact and with the curious similarity 
of their forms to those existing in Europe." ..... 
u Tho natives makano mystery about them, and many 
were erected within the last few years, or are being 
erected now, and they are identical in form with 
those which are grey with years, and must have 
been set up in the long forgotter past." The top of 
one dolmen “measured 80 feet 4 inches by I0 feet 
in breadth, and hed an averege thickness of fost,’ 
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—this great stone weighed 28 tons 8 owt, and 
another is described as still larger, probably weigh- 
ing about 40 tons, and others are of nearly the same 
dimensions These “are frequently raised some 
height from the ground, and supported on massive 
monoliths or pillars. 

" While this is so, we need not wonder at the 
messes employed in the erection of Stonehenge or 
Avebury, or any of our European monuments. Phy- 
sioelly the Khassies are a vary inferior race to what 
We oan oonoeive our forefathers ever to have been. 
Their stage of civilization is baraly removed from 
that of mere savages, and thoir knowledge of the 
mechanical arts is of the most primitive desorip- 
tion. Addto allthis thas their country is moun- 
tainous and rugged in the highest degree. Yet with 
all these disadvantages they move these great 
stones, and erect them with perfect facility, while 
we are lost in wonder, because our forefathers did 
something nearly dqual to ít soma.fourteen centuries 
ago. 


In Western India “there sre some groups of rade- 
sione Monuments similar to those found in the 
Khassia hills, and apparenity erected for similar 
purposes, They are, however, much leds perfectly 
known, and are described; or at least drawn, by only 
one traveller.° The mos cotispicuous pf these is 
one near Belgám. Ttoorkista of two rows of thir- 
teen stones each, and one in front of them of three 
stones—the numbers being always uneven, as in 
Bengal—and on the opposite side four of those 
small altars, or tables, which always accompany 
these groups of stones on the Khaesia hills, These, 
however, are very much smaller, the central stone 
being only about 4 feet high, and falling off to 
about & foot in height at the end of each row.” 

When we turn to the sepulohral arrangements of 
the aboriginal tribes of India, the analogies to those 
of western Europe “are so striking that it ig hard 
to believe they are acoidental, though equally hard 
to understand how and when the Intercourse oould 
have taken place which led to their similarity." 
The examples adduced by the author are oertainly 
very remarkable. 

As the writer remarks—“. nothing would tend 
more to convey clear ideas on the subject of Indian 
-dolmens than a map of their distribution, were it 
possible to construct one . . . The following sketch, 
however, is perhaps not very far from the truth 
regarding them. They do not exist in the valley 
of the Ganges, or of any ofits tributaries, nor in 
the valleys of the Narmad£& or Ttpt, not, in fact, in 
that part of India which is generally described as 
north ofthe Vindhya range of hille. They exist, 
though somewhat sparsely, over the whole of the 
country drained by the Godaveri and its afluents. 
They are very common, perhaps more frequent than 
in any other part of India, in the valleys of the 

"E Cama Lee t Scotland, 
IL pls lvin, i They se वि sl Tee by Dr. 
Btevenson, ‘J, R.A 8. vol V. Pp. L93 et segg. It would be 
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Krishna and its tributaries. They are also found 
on both sides of the Ghata, through Kolmbator, all 
the way down to Cape Comorin ; and they are also 
found in groups all over the Madras presidency, but 
especially in the neighbourhood of Oonjiveram." 
To help towards clearing up the question as to 
ther&ce of the Indian dolmen builders, as well as 
to throw light on other pointe ponnected with the 
history of Indian architecture in all its stages, we 
need to know more than we do of the Haidar&bi&d 
territory. As Mr. Fergusson statee,—' In so far 
asthe history or ethnography of the central pla- 
toau of India is concerned, or its arts or architec- 
ture, the Nisam's dominions are absolutely a terra 
incognita, No one has visited the country ‘who 
had any knowledge of these -ubjecta, and the 
Indian Government has done nothing to enquire, or 
to stimulate enquiry, into these questions in that 
country. Yet, if Iam not very much mistaken, 
the solution of half ,he difficulties, ethnological or 
arohsologioal, that are now perplexing us, lies on 
the surface of that region, for any one who will 
take the trouble to read them. Till this is done, 
we must, it is feared, be content with the vaguest 
generalities.” ; 
Leaving these extracts, to speak for themselves, 
we commend this beautiful and most instructive 
volume to all who have any real tasto for: the 
scientific study of antiquities, in the hope that it 
will give a fresh and powerful stimulus to research 
in « fle)i almost new in India and of uncommon 
interest. i "d 


RUINS OF THE NALAXDA MOoxAsrERIES, at Bargfon, Sab- 
division Bihar, Zilla Patna. By A. M. Broadley, Esq. 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Patna. % pp. 870. 
Caloutta, 872. I 

Mr. Broadley is an enthusiastic and energeti 
archæologist, and is, by good fortune, located in the 
district whioh, beyond all others, is the richest ‘in 

India in historic associations and ancient Buddhist 

remains. His contributions to our pages testify to 

his earnestness and ability, and this little brochure 
illustrated with two plans—of an excavated temple 
at Bargton, and of a sketch plan.of the ruins there, 
with two lithographs of inscriptions —is further proof 
of the extent and thoroughness of his researches. 

Printed unfortunately ate distance from its author, it 

is disfigured by many typographical errors. ` The 

account of the excavations undertaken by Mr. 

Broadley oocupies little more than I0 pages, and is 

followed by the description of fally seventy Hindu 

and Buddhist sculptures found in the ruins; 
then follows an inscription on a door, in his remarks 
on which we fear Mr. Broadley has been misled as 
to a date, which his translator seems to fancy is 
concealed in the words agxi-r&gha-dvára,.and which 


extreme! reign an ethnographic point of view, if 
some rures Ss could be obtained regarding these . 
stone rows. 
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b3 makes 9i3 of the Samvat of Vikramiditya. The 
date is probably either the Ist or lith of the reign 
œ Shrimat Mahipåla Deva of Bengal We hope 
the examples of Mr. Broadley and the late Mr 


Boswell of the Madras Civil Service will be followed 
by many others, each in his own provinoe adding 
somthing to our knowledge of the antiquities of 
the country. 





MISCELLANEA, 


THE SRA OF MEWAR. 


Tr isnot often thata white faceis seen on ths bend at 
Leber, albeit that marble structure possossos no equal, 
az historians say. The main road through Mewar 
leads not pest Debar, hence the limited number 
who see those fine plazxas in which the breezes revel, 
o- those placid bays in which sport fish of no 
greet flavour but of enormous sise, and alligators 
sald to be possessed of an unbounded stomach. 

Travellers wishing to visit the Debar Leke must 
leave the Ahmadabad and Udepur road at Praséd, 
g small gal, or village, some twenty miles from 
Ehédwage. From Preedd to Debar the way is rough, 
tut on every hand beautiful Jungle and beautiful birds 
fascinate the eye of the artist and the sportsman. A 
long and narrow sal, or pass, winds round the foot 
cf the great hill at Prasád, one of the stations of the 
Trigonomedrioal Survey of India. Then theroad opens 
oat to the plein of Ohapan, the South-West Province 


of Mewar. Ohaond, the principal village, is reached - 


at about an hour ands half from Prasdd. Ohaond is 
"perhaps hardly worthy of being remembered, exoept 
for the oircumstanoe that it atone time afforded re- 
fuge to the great Pratkp, the patriot Rant of Udepur 
A& Chaond he lived, after having been driven from 
tae hill fort of Komalmer, by the treachery of the 
Thakur of Mount Abu. At Ohaond, Prattp cat in 
Feces tho" army of Khan Ferid, the trusted general 
cf Akbar. rolling bask the tide of invasion towards 
tae plains, and proving to the great Emparor of Dibli 
tast some valour yet remained in the hills of the 
Eajput The ruins of an old palace and fort rise 
fom aridge s short distance from the village, and 
Fere and there stands a fine chebwtra, or temple, to 
show that a large population once occupied the place. 

Ten or twelve miles from Chaond, towards the north- 
west, is the Debar Lake. A few ruined houses, 
palaces, and temples beyond the village of Jharol 
ere first notioeable, and then the fine palace overlook- 
fog Debar itself rivets the eye. The whole of the 
rorthern side of the plain is bounded by an immense 
Doky natural wall; towards the cast end alone oan 
you descry a break. Across this, a massive barrier of 
stone has been thrown to keep the waters of the Lake 
within the bounds prescribed for them by the machi- 
nations of man and nature combined. A great pool 
clways existed towards the North: its waters esmped 
by a large and noble stream through the "fault" in 
the range. Jesingh, the ruler of Mewar, about the 
rear I6Sl, when all his resources were taxed to 
fhe utmost, and while Aurangzeb pressed him herd, 
etl found meens.of executing this splendid work. 
Che name “Jaya-Samudra,” or ‘Sea of Victory,” 
which he gave to the former pool of Debar, served 
c double purpose : it serred alike to celebrate the 
triumph over the forces of nature, and to immortalize 


the designer. The enormous proportions of the grand 
wall strike the observer with wonder and admiration. 
The outer embankment, 850 paces in length, and some 
sixty or seventy feet in height, rises abruptly from the 
plain. A road cut on the left side of the hill leads to 
the top. Massive stones, one piled above the other, 
form the wall ; yet time has not bean idle. 


It is a long pull to the top of the inner bend, But, 
onoe you are there, a view opens out before you which 
well rewards your toll. You stand upon a magnificent 
rampart : below you, steps stretch away to tho water's 
edge : right and left, are rugged hills, crowned with 
ruined forts and palaces; and far away before you, 
stretches the lake until it touches ths’ outlying ‘spurs 
of the mighty Araralis Islands and hills covered. 
with verdure, sweet bays silent beneath the glori- 
ous deni weh a plaxxas, and terraces on 
the i Yw 6 water dashing underneath— 
where could you look for & more lovely sogno ust 
how seldom has an English eye gazed upon if y - 
seven steps, by three flights, descend to the water 
Pisxxas of marble stand at each end of the bund, their 
roofs supported by thirty-two columns, In the space 
between the two, rifes a splendidly carved quadrangular 
temple ; the building hes never been completed] yet 
it is magnificent even now. Eight small chebutras, 
onoe surmounted by domes, fill up the intervering 
paces, each of these buildings standing upon ths 
uppermost of s ter of platforms. Hlephanisrise up 
near the plazzas ; their mouths are some twelve or 
fifteen feet above the level of the water. The natives 
say that when the water in the lake rises so far as to 
lave these elephants’ tusks, an opening in the hills 
allows the overplue to escape towards the east, upon 
the plains beneath. Jn ordinary seasons the rainfall 
would appear to bo some five or six feet below the 
greatest capacity of the lake. The numerous platforms 
on the Arend have carved upon them, in bas role), 
figures of elephants vanquishing wild beasts ; ond all 
around He loosened stopes upon which the images of 
the gods, in good condition, are engraved. fvery 
stone in the bung bears upon ii the name of the 
master mason. In a niche below the great temple 
is beautifully represented Narayana, or Vishnu, 
resting on Shesha; the god Brahma springing from a 
lotus, which rises from his navel, whilgt Lakshmi is 
sented at his feet. Itisas though Jesinha hod ssid 

“ By the power af the gods this great work has 
been accomplished ; by Vishnu the Preserver, and 
it shall remain.” Yet, alas! as remarked abore, 
negleot bids fair to destroy the noble structure ; mas- 
sive stones have been forced from their places ‘by the 
roots of the numerous trees and shrubs which spring 
from every orevice on the steps. The tiger, the pán 
ther, and the boar haunt the gardens ahd palaces of 
the Lion of Victory, whilst the very lake itself seams 
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anxious to burst its bounds, caring not, apparently, 
retain the eplendid distinction of being the largest 
artificial sheet of water in the world. 
` Af the south-west end rises ths steeper of the 
two hills whieh the embankment unites; on the 
sammit of this hill stands the splendid palace built 
by Jesihha .for his favourite wife, Umal& Devi, 
a princess of the Pramara race, strangely also called 
the Ruta Rani, or “testy queen." She and the 
elder queen, mother of the har apparent, naturally 
quarrelled | and, to make peace, or rather to prevent 
domestio “scenes,” Jesinha himself retired with his 
favourite to Dobar, and lived in seclusion some years 
of inglorious ease, until the misconduct of his regent 
and heir-apperent at Udspar compelled him -to re- 
sume the reins of government. The prinolpal building 
of the palace rises abruptly from the rook ; domas sur- 
mount the building, and from thess magnificent views 
ean be obtained. Numerous rooms and courts, smali 
and inconvenient, arg crowded together. Upon the 
walls of the a) ents devoted to the Rani are 
paintings sll in preservation—soenes from the 
Ramayans, tho Groat War ko. A wall of stone sar- 
rounds all the attached buildings, as well as the palace 
itself.’ On s higher eminence arising from the eastern 
margin bf the principal arm of the lake stands another 
palace, from the walls of whioh the grandest view. 
the lake oan Ue obtained, The greatest length of 
Debar is from east to weet, whilst the principal and 
deepest arm, runs towards the bund, from the north, 
This arm is comparatively narrow, so that from the 
embankment the great mass of water cannot be seen, 
especially as the view islimited by the prasence of a 
large imland siretohed across its opening, Away to the 
north, the waters extend, during the. rains, almost to 
the foot ofthe hills, leaving, as they subside, immense 
tracts of the finest rice land Bajpatana. In 
the summer small streams can be sean 
through the plains, to lose thamselyes In the lake itealt 
Twelve villages are dotted along the banks, the inha- 
bitants of which support themselves by cultivation of 
the soil and fishing, which lest is a lively occupation, 
Casting the eyo far away to the south, one can 
see Balumbrg the home of the most powerful 
chief present at derber to do honour to His High- 
ness of Mawar on his installation, and the hereditary 
councillor of Mewar, whoss symbol, the lance, must 
be borne before every state document that bears his 
algnature. 


^ 
FAMED RIKHABNATH. 

Although Debar Lake is so seldom visited, this is 
not the case with the fainous shrine of 
ten miles south of Praséd, on the Udepur and 
Ahmadabad road. Thither flock thousands upon thou- 
sands of Findus from Gujarat, Mewar, Marwar, and 
all Rajwada, to pay their devotions to the shrine of the 
protecting lord. Rikhabndth is a walled village in the 
midst of the hills; it contains numerous houses, and a 
large dharmashale for the accommodation of strangers. 
The temple, the centre of attraction, is surrounded by 
a large stone rampart, and is shut off from the town by 
enormous gatos Tradition states that, nearly a 
thousand years ago, a husbandman one day found in 
his field one of his cows giving forth milk lavishly and 
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epontansously, Upon observation as to why tht” 
waste, it was ascertained thet it occurred only over mno 
spot. There the spade and plok-axo were manfally 
plied, and there they discovered g statuo of the god. 
Afterwards it was revealed to the priest that it was 
the wish of the deity to found a home at Rushabenath. 
A small temple was first erected ; snd, as worshippers 
increased in number, other and more magnificent 
buildings followed, until the ptle is now large, beauti*ul 
and exceedingly wealthy. The Bhill swears by tho- 
god, and hence one is led to believe that this ts cnly 
a temple where Krishna is worshipped under one of his 
many forms A large and ancient neubsthhdne (room 
for musicians) overhangs the great gite. The temple 
iwelf is made up of a series of templets, all oonnectad ; 
in each are images of the Jaina lords, Of course -ho 
great image is there. The inner shrine is shut off from 
the reat of the building by gutes plated with silver 
Each full moon from the bAeader, the high prest 
brings forth adrees valued ata lakh and a half of rupses, 
wherewith to doak the god, whilst gold and silver ves- 
sels are used in puja. All day long devotees lie pros- 
trate before the shrine, whilst others offer saffron upon 
Pillars, upon which are supposed impressions of the feet 
of the god. All the rulers in Rajputana send gifts to 
Rishabnáth—saffron, jewels, money ; and, in retcrn, 
receive the high priest's bleasing.— Abridged from ‘he 
Times of India. 


A New Jama TEMPLE AT Parrrana.—Abeut 
three years ago when Mr. Kesavji Nayak, a Bhatia 
merchant of Bombay, was at Pálitáp& he oonzi- 
buted #,50,000 for the erection of a temple there. 
The temple hes now been completed, and the cere- 
mony of opening performed last month. 

NOTES AND QUERIES, 
Note on Query 2, p. 64 

WITH regard to Mr. Beames’s enquiry as to 
whether the custom of denoting the months by the 
signs of the Zodiac prevails in other parts of India, 
I find that in this part of the country (Hasan Dis- 
trict, Mysore) it is the custom among astrologers 
always to use in documents drawn up by them in 
addition to the usual month and date, that of the 
corresponding month according to the “ Sankrama 
style. For instance the l5th February would >e 
given as the 7th day af the bright half af Migta 
and the bth day of the month “ Kumbhe"’ tie 

panohanga" or native almanaok gives both styles. 
J. 8 Y. MACKENZIE. 
Hassan, i5th Feb. 872. 


Query 4. 

Mirr figures of Buddha holding the bhikshu's 
bowl, have on the bese a monkey making an offer- 
ing, while another is head foremost 
down a well or bucket |. (Bee plate Jour. Beng. Za. 





Soo. vol. XVI p. 78) What does this mean or allude 


to ? 


Bihér, Feb. 9th. A M. B. 
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TAMIL POPULAR POETRY. 
Bx ROBERT CHARLES CALDWELL, M.R.A.8. 
First Paper. 


T HE number of Europeans in’ South India 

possessing a fair knowledge of common 
Tamil is not inconsiderable, Yet I have always 
remarked with wonder how few of these have 
thocght it worth their while to make themselves 
aoqcainted with one or two of the popular Tamil 
poets, just to gain thereby a little insight into 
Hindu customs, Hindu characteristics, Hindu 
fano.es, and Hindu creeds. Now I feel oertain 
that popular Tamil poetry would be far more 
widely studied by such Tamil-spoaking Euro- 
Pears, were it not for two considerations. In 
the first place, it is supposed that these poems— 
merely because they are Tamil poems—do not 
possess such inherent beauty of thought, fan- 
oy, or expression, as we Europeans understand 
beacty in literary compositions, to repay the 
labour of their perusal by s cultivated reader 
aoqtainted with the splendid and sublime liter- 
&tures of Europe. In the second place, it is 
imagined that to peruse, so as to understand and 
appreciate these poems, is a matter of great diffi- 
culty, and that these popular lyrics are couched 
in tke same difficult language ps nearly all the 
great postical works in, Tamil are. 

With reference to the latter of these two 
suppositions, I beg to submit that popular Tamil 
poetry is written, as a general rule, in clear, 
plain, mellifinous Tamil. Stansas here and there 
may be met with, containing verbal difficulties. 
But supposing, in the first place, the reader is 
bent, not upon & critical study of such poems, 
but upon a lighter course, and merely wishes to 
run through them for his amusement and in- 
formation,—then, in the majority of instances, 
he will find these poems intelligible on their first 
perusal, Indeed, I have repeatedly noticed that, 
with scarcely any exceptions, stanzas in the 
works of popular Tamil poets are most beauti- 
fal :n the thoughts they contain, when the 
language in which those thoughts are er- 
pressed is simple and not stilted. Poeta, such 
as Brva Vaxxram, Parrawarv Pora, and 
Purma Gerran generally—as far as it ap- 
pears io me—betake themselves to diffionkt 
phraseology and intricate involutions of style, 
wher they are giving utterance to some trité or 
trasky sentiment, It seems a4 if consciousness 
of poverty and weakness in matter, had the 


direct effect of urging them to adopt a strained 
and affected manner. 

. In the second place, I can assert with con- 
fidence, and I trust I shall be able to prove, in 
this and in a subsequent paper, that Tamil po- 
pular poetry is full of really beautiful fancies, 
similes, metaphors, aphorisms, and thoughts. 
And I hold—and I trust I shall be able to oon- 
Yinoe the reader that I am right in holding— that 
Tamil popular poetry contains gems of art of 
which any European language might be proud. 

In this introductory paper my aim is to prove 
& portion of this thesis to the best of my ability, 
without entering at any length into the very 
wide fleld of discussion which will present itself 
in connection with my subject. I shall only 
take a fow—a very few—instances of the beautiful 
thoughts embodied in poetical language tọ be 
found amongst the immense stores at every 
Tamil scholars disposal. The difficulty which 
meets me when about to treat of this subject is, 
not what specimens of Tamil poetical writing 
I ought to select, but what striking examples I 
ought mot to select. The abundance of materials 
at my disposal makes me hesitate and almost 
wish that the garden were smaller from which I 
have undertaken to cull a few flowers. 

But, before proceeding further, I wish the read- 
er to consider one important point regarding my 
subject. It must be remembered that I am irass- 
lating ; and that upon whioh I base my argument 
is translated postry. Take up the boat transla- 
tions the English language possesses; take up 
Ohapman's Homer, Oonnington’s Virgil, or Oary’s 
Dante,—suppose these translations had appeared 
as original poems in English, would they have be- 
come celebrated ? Perhaps as literary curiosities 
they might, but would they have passed into the 
household literature of England and left such a 
mark upon English literature gs their originals 
have upon the literatures of Greece and of Rome? 
It is impossible to answer this in the affirmative, 
And the reason for this lies in the very nature 
of the case, : 

In the first place, the subject of such poems 
is of no national interest to Englishmen. It 
is like olives—it requires a trained taste in 
an Englishman to appreciate it, whilst a Greek, 
or an Italian, might take to it naturally, as it is 
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a natural product of his fatherland. A oertain 
course of education is necessary before an 
Englishman een appreciate the *ox-eye' of Ath- 
ens, before he can see any force in Æneas 
being styled ‘ father,’ and before he can be- 
lieve in the existence of an Il Purgatorio. 
And I hope the reader will reflect that if 
the themes of the poems of Homer, Virgil 
and Dante do not possess many fascinations for 
Englishmen, how much lees likely are the sub- 
jects of the poems of a rude non-European 
nation to do so. In the second place, the 
language of Chapman, Connington, and Oary, 
though undoubtedly very fine, cannot be well 
supposed to be as good English as Homer’s 
language was good Greek, Virgil’s good Latin, 
and Dante's good Italian. And in my own 
case, I have keenly and constantly felt, whilst 
engaged in translating from Tamil popular 
poems, how utterly impossible it was for me 
to reproduce the infinite harmonious iteration 
of sound and sense of the original. I therefore 
have to ask the reader to judge merely of the 
poetical thoughts in Tamil popular poetry from 
my translation ; for, ifhe wishes to ascertain 
the beauty of the languages, he must go to the 
original and to that alone. 

But it has sometimes been considered that 
there is one certain advantage, amongst many dis- 
advantages, resulting from the judgment of a post's 
writings being based upon their accurate transla- 
tiom, and not upon his writings in the original, 
Without adopting any of the various defini- 
tions of poetry, let us consider for a moment 
what pleases us in any writing and forces our 
intellectual discriminative faculties to pronounce 
it poetry. The prime source of pleasure always 
ought to be the thoughts contained in the writ- 
ing—'' thoughts that shake mankind,”—origi- 
nal, deep, suggestive, and sublime thoughta,— 
thoughts fanciful, playful, or grotesque,— 
thoughts that cheer or thoughts that elevate,— 
thoughts that in any way exercise n vis medicina 
on the mind of the reader. Such ought to be 
the prime source of pleasure: but in a great 
measure it is not. Hpglishmen now-a-days 
seem to prefer sound to sense. If & man can 
dress a trite thought m a novel manner he is a 
poet. The mysterious utterances of the Del- 
phic Oracle of the past were nothing to the 
ambiguous phraseology pawonized by the Ros 
settis and Swinburnes of the present, Extra- 
ordinary involutions of style, bristling with me- 
taphor and glittering with rhyme, constitute 
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‘ poetio diction.’ It appears to be the aim of - 
mest modern English posts to say a thing 
“not only as it never has been said before, 
but as no one else would have been likely to 
think of saying it.” Even g real thinker, like ` 
Browning, often clothes his thoughts in language 
which is anything but plain English. Thus 
the vicious taste is daily gainmg ground in 
England of regarding the dress more than the 
person, poetic phraseology more than poetio 
thought. 

But let one of our English poeta be translat- 
ed into a foreign language, or better still, into 
English prose, and the real value of his writings 
In the crucible of 
translation all petty adornments of rhyme and 
rhythm are separated, like dross, from the pure 
precious metal of the thought. The thought 
remains, and the reader is obliged to judge by 
it, and by it alone, of the value of the poet's 
work, and his real position as one of the sweet 
singers of the world. “ Dryden said of Shakes- 
peare, that if his embroideries were burnt down, 
therewould be silver at the bottom of the melting 
pot,” Goethe says :—" I honour both rhythm 
and rhyme, by whioh poetry first becomes 
poetry; but the properly deep and radical 
operative—the truly developing and quickening 
—is that which remains of tha poet when he is 
tranalated into prose. The inward substance 
then remains in its purity and fulness ; which, 
when it is absent, a dazzling exterior often 
deludes with semblance of, and when it is present, 
conceals.” 

But, on the other hand, it cannot for a mo- 
ment be denied that poetic expression is a great 
gift, a gift necessary to a poet. When beantiful 
thoughts are couched in beautiful language, there 
isan additional beauty which springs from the 
amalgamation of the two. The thought appears 
lovelier because of the musical language; the 
language appears lovelier because of the ploas- 
ing thought. There isa reflection of bright 
beauty from one to the other, and this reflection 
doubles the brilliance which emanates from 
both. And this is especially the ०६७०, so far as 
regards the thoughts and expressions in the 
popular poetry of an Asiatic people like the 
Tamilians. Ardent thoughts are expressed in 
glowing language: the thoughts breathe of a 
tropical sky; the words burn with all the ‘fire 
of oriental imagery. 

With these prefatory remarks, I beg to draw 
the attention of the reader to the following 
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translations from the poems of two Tamil popular 
poets, 3rvavàxxivaR and Parrawarro PILLAI, 
I have shown those translations to several 
Tamíl scholars. One of the most eminent of 
such scholars in this Presidency has assured 
me that, in his estimation, my translation 
is almost absolutely accurate, although I 
have written in rhyme. I do not however 


SIVAVAKKIYAM. 


Pandu nån parit’ erinta 


Andarkén iruppidam 

Arint’ unarnta gnenigal, » 
Kanda kóvil dévam endru 

Kei yeduppat'illely&. _ 


I would draw the special attention of the 
reader to those verses. The musical flow of 
them and their sonorous Homerle conclusion 
cannot be caught in any translation. The beauty 
of the thoughts they contain, however, must 
shine through any language. That there may 
be no misapprehension I shall now give the ex- 
act verbal translation of the original.— 

“Hoa many various kinds of flowers did I af yore 


cull and soatter. 
How many mantras have I said in vain. 


BIVAVAKKIYAM, 


Nato veitta dévarum. 

Nadtmal veitta dévarum, 
Suttu veitta dévarum 

Budfmal velita dévarum, 
Matta veltta dóvarum 

Katt’ avilke vallaró ? 
Iptu veitt idattilé 

Kidapat' andri, yen soyvtr ? 


desire the reader to lay any stress whatever 
upon this, But I would draw attention to the 
fact that, in parallel columns with the stanzas of 
my translation, I have placed the Romanized form 
of the Tamil text from which I translate. Thus 
if my translation be in any particular unfaithful, 
the scholarly reader will be able at once to detect 
the flaws. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE WORLDS. 
A Detached Pisce from ths Poems of Sivavakhiyar.* 

How many various flowers 
Did I, in bye-gone hours, 

Call for the god, and in his honour strew ; 
In vain how many & prayer 
I breathed into the air, 

And made, with many forms obeisance due 


‘Beating my breast, aloud 
How oft I called the crowd 
To drag the village oar ; how of I stray'd 
In manhood's prime to lave 
Bunwards the flowing wave, 
And circling B'aiva fenes, my homage paid. 


But they, the truly wise, 


Who know and realize [will ne’er 
Where dwells the SHEPHARD OF THB WORLDS, 
To any visible shrine, 


Asif t$ were divine, 
Deign to raise hands of worship or of prayer. 


How often, with obeisanoe, falling, rolling round 
I assumed the manifestation (of a devotes). 

How often have I, beating my breast, called the 
village to drag the car. 

How aften, at prime of life, whilst in my wan- 
derings, have I upraised water. 

How often have I kept encircling Saiva temples. 

The wise who have known and inwardly realized 
the dwelling place of the Shepherd of the Worlds. 

To visible temples, as if they were divine, lift 
their hands—never 


EXTRACTS FROM THE POEMS OF SIVAVAKKIYAR 


Gods set up, Gods not set up, 
Lords baked, and mbaked Lords, 
And Deities bound securely 
(To sacred cars) with cards. 
Bay, are these even able 
To free themselves when tied ? 
When placed somewhere, what oan they 
But in that place abide ? 
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Nattu kallei dévam endru 
Nálu putpam sattortr, 
Suttri vantu, minu-min’ endra, 

Solum mantram êtadt ? 
Natu kallu pêsumô ? 
—Nátan ulirukkeiyil ; 
Butta satti sattuvam 
.Kari savei ariyumó ? 
Osei petira kallei ntr 
Udeitt’ urukksl seygirir, 
Pujei? pettra kal atil 
Pftvum nfrum sattorfr : 
Vüsalil puteita kal š 
Malungavó metikkirtr : 
—Isanukk’ ugants kal 
Irendu kallam allavé! 


Dévar dévar endru nindru 
Tédukindra mudark4l, 
Dévar y&var endr’ arintu 
Tédavum arikilir : 
Mtvar dévar endru nir 
Malintatens ? Gninamé ? 
Mévat&ka ummullé 
Viritunarntu kollumó. 
Kelutoi katti, ómum sétál, 
Kalutei ennam skumó ? 
Palotei kattra m&otarkél 
Parama Sivan kerttan6? 
Mulutumfne gnåna rfiba 
Marti nindrat’ appuram, 
Yelutum AH yantamum 
Itayamum kadentaté, 
ARION alla, ArAKUX alls, 
Arason allo, —appuram, 
Karumei, seinmel, venmelyum, 
Kadantu nindra kéáranam ; 
Poritum alla, siritum alla, 
Pepnum fnum allevé, 
Duriemum kadantu nindra— . 
Dre düra dframé ! 
Bátuv&na Tattuva 
Badangu seyyum fimeik&l,— 
Dévar kallum avaró ? 
Giripat’ andri yen seyvén ? 

* The Tamil scholar will notice an emendation of the text 
here. which seems to me oie of free The stanza, 
as it stands in all Hone UK iy छाल है are alone. a 
od. Tee E. puta alle buta alight one, seems saficiant 
du Lee rM 
A cre flowers that grow on trees, and flowers that grow 

£ Literally—^ By the offering af burnt offerings.” 


term a high Te for the highest) af exist- 
ence. God, he my, stands be Duriam, far, far, far away. 
Acoording to the S’alva- there are five 
states of existences :—l. Thostate ot vigi i and activity. 


2. The state of suspended mental tion, like that of 
dreams. है, The state of inactivity like that of 
dreamless sleep. 4. The state of entire qe 
The state of supreme quiescenoe completely from oor- 
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With flowers of bush and creeper, | 
Tank-flowers, and flowers from bonghs,+ 
Why deck ye stones, and round them 
Stand, paying mumbled vows ? 
Can idols speak, though in them 
The Omnipresent dwell ? 
Say, of the ourry's flavour 
Can the pot's ladle tell ? 
Stones resonant ye fashion 
To idols; then adore,— 
With flowery wreaths adorn them 
With ashes smear them 0७: 
The stone before ‘your threshold 
Grows worn out, being trod ;— 
But of theese two stones, neither 
Affords delight to God l 
Fools! with continual searching, 
“The gods, the gods,” ye cry ; 
Even the way ye know not ' 
To seek for them whereby. ' 
Tell me, is it religion 
To say “the gods are three”? 
To attain to God, within you 
Your search for him must be. 
The tether'd asa, becomes it 
A swan if God's adored f 
Ye sinful fools, can Siva 
Become the one true Lord ? 
A wholly spiritual Object 
In the Henoeforth He stands, 
The Original, the Endless, 
Whom no mind understands! i 
Not Vishnu, Brahma, Siva, 
In the Beyond is He, ` 
Not black, nor white, nor ruddy, 
This Source of things that be : 
Not great is he, not little, 
Not female and not male,— ; 
But stands, far, far, and far, beyond A 
All beings’ utmost pale !§ ' 
Dumb fools, whom physica] principles, >, 
The six-end-ninety, guide,| 
Shall I not leugh when ye tell me 
Of deities petrified ? 


poreal entanglements. This stanxa is the most beautiful 
and the most famous one in the writings of Bivavakkiyar. 


this stanza ls as follows :—“O amb "pd 
the perishable Tattuya laws.” Taran Primaril y the 
essential nature of According to 


Ph yulology: Pall its modifications, and divisions. 

Sivavakidar, who isa writer sirong 

calls this in M baie tha Sp n perish- 
Dern he thereby desires to ahow 
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Mtvardlam ariyontta 
MuttoHr pagapporul, 
Kévaléka ommulé 
Kalant' jruppet’ unmeiy$. 


Indra m£du tan kalutül 
Tee potyanangal pal, 
Mfmdru nflu sflalyed 
Mudint' gvilkum mudarkil, 
Mfmdru lógamum kadantu 
Matti nindra Sôthiyei 
Undri, tindri, nfr mudinta 
Unmei yenne unmeiyê ? 


Pôdu putpum, itts puki, 
Pujai yenna pujsiye ? 


Ptivum nirum yen manum ; 
Poruntu kévil yen ulum ; 


Avi pfda lingam£y 
Akandatengum anaté ; 

Mévukindra eivarum 
Vilangu tbs tibamfy, 

Adukindra kuttanukkór 
Andi sandi illeiyê. 


Idangal panni sutti seyté 
Ita ptda mîtilâ 

Adangs nfrum puje seytu 
Arun davengal pannuyfr 

Odungukindra nfthanér 

Utikkum Gnanam evidam ? 

Vevitam? 
Arintu pujei seyyumb. 


TAMIL POPULAR POETRY. 


Whom the Tried cannot know, 
Himself to thy hearts safe keeping 
He truly can bestow. 


When cows have calved, with bundles* 
Their throats ye idly deck; 

Thus, fools, your oft-wrapt hagas 
Ye oarry round your neck. 

Intent, heart-fixed, thus can ye 
Enkerchiaf, and sustain 

The Light whom earth and heaven 
And hell cannot oontein! 


Your garb, your bells’ quick tinkle, 
Your incense floating far, 
Your copper gods, that by you 
Array'd in order are— 
As men arrange in markets 
Mutton in lampa, and bawl !— 
The flowers ye cast,—this worship 
What is it after all ?T 


How many your devices ! 
Although ye mortify 

Your bodies, go through mantras, 
To temple-chouliriea hie, 

Ye will not know the Splendour 
Who hath in space his seat ; 

They with minds cleared can only 
Reach tho true B'iva's feet, 


My thoughts are flowers and ashes, 

In my breast's fane enshrined, 
My breath too is therein ft 

A Haga unconfined : 
My senses, too, like incense 

Rise, and like bright lamps shine, 
There too my soul leeps ever 

A dancing-god divine | 


Clearing ६ place, an altar 
Ye raise upon the site, 
x And heaping ashes on it 
Perform ye many a rite: 
Austerities perform ye; 
But tell me this I pray,— 
The god whom ye thus limit, 
Where dawns his wisdom's ray ? 
How localized this wisdom ? 
Know this—then homage pay. 





f This in my opinion, is one of the finest stanzas penned 
by Stvavakkiyar. The drift of H is this:—You popular 
Hindus, you have your temples,—you have your flowers and 
sacred ashes —yow have your phallus, or emblem of divine 
creative power,—you-have also your incense and lamps, and 
you have your divine dancer, S‘tva.—I too have my flowers 
and ashes, but they are of the mind! I too have my lings, 
but it is my breath or spirit! I too have my incense and 
lamps, bui they are my five senses! And I too Lave my 
Getty leaping in divine sport within me, but thet is my sonl, 
In a word, mine is the true spiritual worship | ` 
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“ Kasi, Kisi" endru nfr 
Kal kadukke vodurir, 
Karuppu vellei akumé ? 
Aseibasam vittu nfr 
Eivarum odunginal, 
Kås nfrom ummuló 
K£nalfkum unmetyé. 


PUTTIRAGIRIYAR PULAMBAL 
Manstel woru villékd, 


Yeyvatu'ini—Yekkélam ? 


Ayum kaleikal elitm 
Artynto p&r&stinpin 
Ni andri yondrum il& 
Nisang k&nbat'—Ekk£&lam ? 


Ganjé abin mayakkam 

Kalfundu vidimal 

Panj& vemirtam nf 
Pagaruvatum—Ekkélam ? 


Pattretiro nfril 
Peder Ttmarei ilei pôl 
. Buttrattei nikki manam 
Dira nirpat' —Ekkélam P 


um adekki, 
Kimbulanei suttarutiu, 
Tüng&msl ttngi 
Sugam peruvat'—KEkkflam ? 
Maya piravi 
Mayakaitel ñdaruttu 
Kåya puri kóttei 
Kei kolvat’—Ekkflam ? 
Battiratte! suttu 
Sethur marelyei poy tkki 
Sûttirattei kandu 
Sugam peruvat'—Ekk£lam ? 
“Battiraticl kat — 
Sethur mareiyel poy &kki 
Tuyararupat’—Ekkflam ? 


speak of five bodily Just as we 
the surface of Ihe body. 7 2 
taste—of the mouth. 8. 4 











To Kasi, still to Kari © | 
Ye haste in foot-sore plight, 
Although you go and bathe there 
Will black be changed to waite? 
Tf, all allurements shunning, 
Your senses be repressed, 
-The sacred wave of Kasi 
- Will well within your breast ! 


- 


STANZAS FROM THE LAMENTATION OP 
PATTIRAGIRIYAR. 


. When, &h when, 
Bhalt thou, O bend as a pasar 4 my mind ; 
And like a Ne ereto, my bind; 
That all the arrowy thoughts within my heart 
To thee alone, by thee impelled, may dart? 
When, eh when, 
Shall I perceive, after that I have pored 
O'er all the wisdom in all writings stored, 
The truth—that nothing rg, save thee O Lord? 
When, ah when, 
To me, whose lips narcotic drugs have stain'd, 
Who have eat opium, and have spirits drain’d’ 
Wilt thou, that I may without withering live, 
The five-fold sweetnoms§ of thy nectar give ? 
When, ah when, 
Like lotus-leavea, which o'er the water grow 
Yet to the water no adherence show,] 
From those who my own kith and kindred are, 
Shall I in mind stand separate and far ? 


When, ah when, 
‘Will the blest time of bliss attained arrive 
When I annihilate these senses five, 
Buppress my pride, and my tir'd being steep 
In that existence which is sleepless sleep ? 


When, ah when, 
Cleaving through all this birth’s illusions vain 
Shall I to my last spiritual state attain ? 


When, ah when, 
Burning the Shastras, deeming the Vedas four 
Mere lies, shall I the Mystery explore, 
And parfect bliss attain for evermore ? - 


When, ah when, 
Laying aside bound fast,? the Shastra’s lore 
Wholly distrusting, too, the Vedas four, 
Shell I the Mystery know, and grieve no more? 


This is the most famous of all Puttiragiriyar’s 
alae In one edition af his Lamentations oocurs the 


portion ze card Thich ds t 

you close it, you reverse operation, 
Tagittyar of “ binding up the Shastras, 

olosa and Melee them as useless in your search after 
great Myxscery of Future Existence. 


` 
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Kuralneriya nål Védam 
Ktpitom 
Parama rak ee 
Pirpat— ? 
Ttriyin min pôl 
Bulandru, manam vfd&mal, 
Ariyanei t&di 
Adipanivat —Ekk£&lam ? 
Penpinall£r asei 
Pirameithanei viti'olintu, 


Kunni a tire! mfidi, 
पम्प —Ekkålam ? 


When, ah when, 
Though I the Vedas four may hoarsely® sh 
The secret of the heavens shall I find out? 


Find the true Priest, and offer as is meet 

Perpetual homage to his sacred feet. 
When ah when, 

Will all my carnal lusts have utter end, 

And L, wi aes elids dropt, to heaven ascend, 

And with 's being my own being blend. 


ON THE NON-ARYAN ELEMENT IN HINDI SPEECH. 
Br Y. 8. GROWBE, M.A, OXON, 8.0.8. 


Tum precise character of the relationship 
which connects the modern Braj Bhishé with 
ths ancient Sanskrit of the Vedas and the medi- 
æra] Prakyits of the classic dramatists, and 
how far its vocabulary has been adulterated by 
the introduction of a foreign element, are matters 
regarding which a considerable diversity of 
opznion still exists among the most eminent 
phrlologista. Lassen says :— The few words in 
Prikrit which appear to be of extraneous origin 
oar, for the most part, be traced to Sanskrit, if 
the investigation is pursued on right principles,” 
an >pinion which Oolebrooke has stated in equal- 
ly emphatic terms by declaring that “ nine- 
ten;hs of the Hindi dialect may be traced back 
to the Sanskrit.” On the other hand, a third 
writer maintains that “ the Ime taken by Pro- 
fossor Lassen of treating all Prékrit words as 
neosssarily modifications of Sanskrit words is 
one which he has borrowed whole from Vara- 
ruchi and Hemnchandra, and however excusable 
in ti0se ancient commentators seems unworthy 
of an age of oritical research.” Dr. Muir, in 
the second volume of his Original Sanskrit 
Tems, republished within the last few months, 
holds, as is usual with that most impartial of 
critics, a middle course between the two ex- 
treme views. He says :— Lassen may not un- 
der-rate the number of purely indigenous words 
in the Prákrita as they are exhibited in the 
dramas, polished compositions written by Pap- 
dite, men familiar with Sanskrit ; but his re- 
marks are not certainly correct if applied to the 
modarn vernaculara, in which words not derived 
from the Sanskrit, snd which must have come 
down to them from.sha vernacular Prikrita, are 
very-numerous" F rmy own part, a resident 





of Braj, and writing of the Braj Bháshá, the 
typical form of modern Hindi, which I hear 
spoken about me, I discover every day stronger 
arguments for agreeing to the very full both 
with Lassen and the anoient commentators. 
The maxim ‘ stare super antiquas vias’ is one 
which has often proved sound in application, 
and is never rashly to be discarded. After a 
lapse of 800 years the sfitras of Vararuchi, if 
rightly handled, seem to me as accurate an ex- 
ponent of the variations from classic form which 
charaoterisó the modern dialect as they were of 
the peculiarities of the vulgar speech at the 
time when they were first enuntiated. No more | 
satisfactory proof could be desired of the essen- 
tial identity of the Indien vernacular from its 
Vedic birth to its present rustic degradation. 
Out of Sanskrit arose the Pali, from that the 
Sauroseni Prakrit, and from that again the 
Braj Bhásh&; each supplanting its predecessor 
go imperceptibly that neither oontemporaries 
were conscious of the transition, nor can critics 
at the preeent day determine its period. 

I spocially omit from the above table of de- 
scent the language of the Buddhist Gáthas, which 
appears to be entirely exceptional. Used by the 
early teachers of Buddhism, men for the most 
part sprung from the lower orders of the people, 
it is described by Babu R&jendraléla Mitra, who 
is of all men best competent to speak on the 
subject, as differing from the Sanskrit more in 
its neglect of the grammatical rules of the 
latter than from inher ent peculiarities of its own : 
“it professes to be Sanskrit, and yet does not 
conform to its rules.” A fitting and indeed a 
singularly close parallel to such a style is afforded 
by the barbarous Latin of some of the medisval 


* Literally Shout till I strain my throat.” 
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ooclosiastical historians. Take for example the 
following passage from a ohroniole of the tenth. 
oentury :— Otto rex veniente Ttalioo regno, tanta 
pene multitudo gentis in Italia, que sio imple- 
verunt faciem terre, sicut situle, Habebat antem 
secum gentes nationes quorum lingue non 
agnoscebant gentis. Insuper hoo habebat gens 
que Guinulg vocabantur, sarcinas et carros et 
machina portantes. Erat enim aspectus eorum 
orribilis, et curbis properantes, carpentes iter et 
ad prelium ut ferro stantes.” To use tho very 
words of the learned editor of the Lalita Vistara, 
it professes to be Latin and yet does not conform 
to its rules: though at the same time the simi- 
larity is sufficient to render the meaning of the 
barbarous jargon tolerably intelligible. 

In my present remarks I do not propose an 
exhaustive discussion, but merely to suggest— 
lstly, an answer to a prominent argument; andly, 
to depebo&te prima facie conclusions on the part 
of thenon-Aryan school; and 8rdly, to indicate a 
mode of illustration which I conceive may be 
employed with great effect in support of the 
opposite theory. : 

I It is assorted that the earliest native gramma- 
rians distinctly recognise the presence of a des'i 
or non-Aryan element in the different Prakrits ; 
as for example, the linein the K&vya-ohandriká : 
Tadbhavam, tat-samam, desity, anckam prákritam 
vidwuk, upon which the scholiast’s remarks are as 
follows: “ Tadbkavah Sanskrita-bhavah, khag- 
gádi s'abdah,” “ Tadbhava means derived from 
Sanskrit, as Khagga for Khadga, and so on.” 
Tatsamah Sanskrita-prakritayok samak, hindíra- 
hand ityádi s'abdak, “ Tatsama means the words 
which are alike in Sanskrit and Prikrit, as 
Aindfra,a cutile fish bone, hands, a mode of 
address, &c." Dest itt mahdrdshtriydds, “Des'iis 
the name of the Maháürüshiri, &o” We may 
confine our attention exclusively to the above 
passage, since it appears to be the original 
authority upon which the comments of all later 
writers have been founded, The text is generally 
understood to mean that Prikrit words are of three 
kinds; lst, tad-bhava,—derived from the Sans- 
krit; Sndly, tatsama,—identical with the Sans- 
krit; and 8rdly,—des/i, Le, provincial, or rather— 
to obviate all ambiguity of expression—non- 
Aryan ; since in the sense of local corruptions of 
correct spoech the tad-bAava words are oonsider- 
ed to be provincial. But the illustrations given 
by the scholisst appear to me to necessitate & 
ad different conclusion, It may be presumed 

in his time no Sanskrit word passed into the 
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Pr&krit without undergoing a change; the 
large number of purely Sanskrit words in the 
modern vernacular, and which I imagine the 
non-Áryan school of philologists would de- 
signate as tat-sama, never entered into the 
scholiast’s imagination as an element of Prákrit 
speech, being all of very recent introduction. The 
two examples that he gives of tat-sema words 
are such as it would be difficult to connect with 
any Sanskrit root. The one is the name ofa 
natural object, the other a colloquial exclamation; 
and both would appear to have been borrowed 
not from the Sanskrit, but by the Sanskrit from 
the dialect ofthe vulgar. In fact they are really 
what would now be ordinarily called der; ; only 
with this material differenoe, that although of 
vulgar descent they have been formally adopted 
into the Sanskrit family. Thus it will be ob- 
served that the scholiast does not, as with the 
other two classes, give a word as an explanation 
of the term des'i, but a dialect, the Mah&r&üshtri, 
Hence I infer that the original text of the 
Kdvyachandrikd involves two orders of subdiri- 
sion, the one of words into tateama and tad- 
bhava, the other of dialects as Mahiürishtri, 
Bauraseni and the like, according to the country 
(der) in which they prevailed. 

To sum up, there are in all Prákrits two 
kinds of words; the one called tad-Bkava, 
corruptions from the Banskrit; the other called 
tatsama, words of vulgar origin, and mosily 
signifying local customs or, productions, adopted 
into Sanskrit from the wantof any oxactly 
equivalent terms in that language. Thus modi- 
æyal and ecclesiastical Latin, after it had be- 
come a dead tongue, like classical Sanskrit, 
borrowed from the popular dialect, itself g oor- 
ruption -of Latin, many technical terms, which 
would be unintelligible to a Roman of the 
Augustan age, while they have also ceased to 
correspond with the current forms of every-day 
speech. Thus if the division is exhaustive, every 
Prükrit word, though not necessarily derived 
from the Sanskrit, still exists there ; allowance 
being made in the modern verngoular for the 
fact that a Prükrit term, when once transferred 
into Sanskrit composition; was stereotyped, while 
in current speech it continued subject to the 
influence of progressive phonetic decay. The 
above considerations olearly: explain why it is 
that Lakshmidhara in his Kkad-bAdshd-chandrika 
treats only of tad-bkaua gnd tatsama terms; 
since a third division wy, the title of des'ya 
had never been recognnied. Thus much in 
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answer to the argument drawn from the lan- 
guage of the ancient native grammarians in sup- 
port of the view thatthe Indian Pr&krita contain 
a large non-Banskritio element, Their x 
it is shown, is capable of an exactly opposite 
interpretation, and rather indicates that the 
cleasic and vulgar speech were both confluents 
from two identical sources, But again it is 
sad all argument and theory may be dismissed 
as unnecessary, since it is & positive fact, and 
ons obvious at a glance, that the Hindi voca- 
bu ary is, to a large extent, essentially different 
from the Sanskrit, Thus Dr. Muir writes :— 
“There are in Hindi words which hare no re- 
seriblanoe to any vooables discoverable in Ban- 
skit books, such as 260, father; 8४4, son; 
per, tree; chauki,a chair; ckuk, a blunder; 
khirki a window; jkagra, a dispute; bakhera, 
a dispute; 44, flour; chafai, a mat, and a mul- 
titade of other instances.” A few pages farther 
on he gives a tabular list of such Prákrit words, 
with their modern vernacular equivalents, as are 
n0; found in classical Sanskrit or are of doubtful 
origin. This list is composed of the ten words 
abeve mentioned, together with fourteen more, 
vir., jor the leg ; pet, the belly ; ohhinti, a har- 
lot; Ehonia, a peg ; johna, to look ; tharthartna 
to emble; béraa, io sink; dgbna, to sink i 
dhakna, to cover; gharna, to fabricate; ghwat- 
na, to gulp ; stp, a shell ; chamakna, to glitter ; 
anc thokar, a blow or stumble. To this total of 
24, he ia careful to add at the end of 8 long 
comparative vocabulary of Pali and Prákrit, ex- 
tending over l4 pages, two other supplementary 
Words, vix., os, dew, and dhona, to carry a load,— 
thts increasing the specification to 26. Now I 
am far from asserting that there are not in 
Hindi many more than 26 words, which it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to connect with any 
Barskrit forms; but from the peins with which 
Dr. Muir has made up even so short a list, it 
may be concluded that * the multitude of in- 
stances” did not readily oocur to him; end sge 
condly, even though the connection may not be 
discoverable, it is rash to assert positively that 
no such connection ever existed ; witness the 
ext-aordingry manner in which, at the present 
day, Engliah names are distorted by Indian pro- 
nunciation beyond all possibility of reoognition. 
Even among the 26 words, 80 carefully selected, 
I detect several that, at a glance, appear to betray 
thetr Sanskrit origin ; and I oañnot doubt that 
a rigorous scrutiny would yield further results 
in the same direction, Thus I would connect 


os ‘dew’ with the Latin ros, the Greek Bedros, 
the English drop, and the Sanskrit drapsa from 
the root dru or dram, ‘to run. Again the deri- 
vation of pet, ‘ the belly,’ from the Sanskrit 
peta, * a basket,’ appears to me by no means in- 
conceivable, when we have the English slang 
term ' bread-baaket’ applied to that part of the 
body. Bakhera, again, which also occurs in the 
verbal form bakhsrna, ‘to scatter, as in the 
phrase bj bakkerna, ‘to sow seed,’ is, I think, 
almost beyond a doubt derived from the Sanskrit 
kekip with the prefix vi. So too, chauki would 
seem to be connected with chatwr, ‘ four’ a seat, 
being ordinarily of square shepe; while an 
* outpost’ (chauki) is most conveniently situate 
at a quadrivium or chatvara; anda man may be 
called chaukas, ‘ vigilant,’ who keeps 8 good look- 
out on all four sides, Again, chhindl is ungues- 
tionably the same word as chhina, ‘ perforata,’ 
from the root chhid; and equally certain the 
Prákrit úre for ‘a dog,’ is connected with the 
Kashmiri Aún, the English howd, the Greek xiw, 
Latin canis, and Sanskrit’ svan. Nor do I 869 the 
slightest improbability in the suggestion which 
Dr. Muir himself makes, that gharna or ghadna 
is from the root ghat, since Vararuchi express- 
ly recognizes the substitution of d for a non- 
initial t. But, without labouring to establisn 
any further identifloation, we are justified in de- 
olaring that the system of hermeneutics adopted 
by Lassen, in conformity with the ancient grum- 
marians, is an eminently judicious one, and less 
likely to result in error than the hasty assump- 
tion of the non-Aryan school that every un- 
familiar form in vernacular speech is necessarily 
of barbarous extraction. 

A skilful dissection of the Village names that 
prevail in Upper India would probably illustrate 
in & very interesting manner the successive 
changes which the language of the country has 
undergone. And perhaps no district is better 
adapted for such a purpose than Mathura, A 
mere glance at the map proclaims it to be of 
almost exolusirely Hindi character. In the 
two typical pergapas of Kosi and Ohhat& there 
are I78 villages, not one of whioh bears g name 
with the familiar termination of -ábád. Not a 
score of names altogether betray any admixtare 
of a Muhemmadan element, and even these are 
formed with some Hindi ending, a8 -pur, ~nagar, 
or -garhi ; for example Bhahpur, Shernagar, and 
Shergarh. All the remainder, to any one but 
a philological student, denote simply such snd 
such a village, buthare no connotation whatever, 
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and are at once classed as barbarous Hindi. Yet 
an application of Vararuchi's rules will, in many 
cases, without any great exercise of ingenuity, 
suffice to discover the original Sanskrit form, 


and explain ita corruption. Thus Maholi is for 
Madhu-puri ; Parsoli for Parasurima-puri, 
(Parsa being the ordinary colloquial abbrevia- 
tion for Parasuràm&) Dham-sihha for Dharma- 
-sitha,* Báti for Bahula-vati; end Khaira for 
Khadira, So far as I am aware, the true ex- 
planation of these common endings -oli, -auli, 
-auri, -dwar, hes never before been clearly stated. 
They are merely corruptions of -puri or -pura, 
combined with the prior member of the com- 
pound, as explained by Vararuohi, in Sütra IL 2, 
which directs the elision of certain consonanta, 
including the letter p, where they are simple and 
non-initial; the term ' non-initial being expressly 
extended to the first letter of the latter member 
of acompound, The practical application of the 
role was first suggested to me by observing 
that two large tanks at Barsåna and Gobardhan 
were called indiscriminately in the neigh- 


bourhood, the one Kusum-Sarovar or Ku- 
sumokhar (for Kusuma-pushkara), the other 
Brikhbh&n-pokhar or  Bhán-okhar. .As the 
rule was laid down by Vararuchi 800 years ago, 
I can only claim credit for its practical resusoi- 
tation; but it is of great importance, and at 
once affords a clue to the formation of an im- 
mense number of otherwise unintelligible local 
names 

The foregoing considerations demonstrate the 
soundness of the proposition laid down at 
the outset, viz., that the proportion of words 
in the Hindi vooabulary not connected with 
Sanskrit forms is exceedingly inconsiderable ; 
such fact appearing—Ist, from the silence of 
the early grammarians as to the existence of 
any such non-Sanskritio element ; 2ndly, from 
the discovery that many of the words hastily 
set down as barbarous are in reality traceable 
to a classic source; and 8rdly, from the uncon- 
soious adherence of the modern vernacularto the 
same laws of formation as influenced it in an ad- 
mittedly Banakritio stage of development. 





ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF VARIOUS PLAOES IN THE KINGDOM OF 
MAGADHA VISITED BY THE OHINESE PILGRIM OHI-FAH-HIAN 
IN A. D. ६8 
Y A. M. BROADLEY, B.C.8&., ASSISTANT MAGISTRATE IN CHARGE OF SUB-DIVISION BIHAR IN PATNA. 
(Cotinued from page 74.) 
PART IL 


Bnrom writing the last part of my notes, I have 
pail another visit to the Som-bhindér cave, 
and carefully examined the chaitya I found there, 
It appears to me so curious that I propose to 
describe it more particularly. Its form is square 
with 8 conical top surmounted by a large knob 
Each side is ] foot 0 inches broad, and its total 
hoight is 4 feet 9 inches. On each face there is 
a pillared canopy, underneath which is & stand- 
ing figure of Buddha on a lotus-leaf pedestal, 
with a miniature attendant on either side, each 
holding a torch. The hair on the head is Imot- 
tod, and the body is covered by a long cloak. 
The hands, instead of being raised in the usual 
attitude, are held down close by the side.. The 
attendant figures are elaborately dressed and 
ornamented. At each corner of the arch of the 
canopy are figures holding scrolls. ` In the cen- 
tre of the canopy, and immediately above the 
head of Buddha, rises a pipel tree surmounted 

+ This bare adoption of a personal name as a local 


designation is 
village in the | Chis Pargana, 


| Verris, Mis ere e 


by three umbrellas. The bases vary in design ; 
on either side, beneath the pedestal, is depict- 

~ed the Wheel of the Law, supported on one 
side by elephants, on another by caparisoned 
horses, (with saddles of almost European shape), ' 
on the third by elephants kneeling, and on the 
fourth by bulls. The conical top of the chaitya 
resembles the cupola of a temple. 

To return to Mount Vipula. This hill rises 
about three hundred yards to the east of the 
hot springs previously described. Its direction 
js due north-east. The northern face of the 
mountain is a rugged oliff, and its western slope 
is but a little less precipitour, At the foot 
of the hill there are six wells,—some of which 
contain hot, and some cold water. They 
resemble in shape those of Mount Baibhár, 
and are called respectively Níüná-kupd, Stté- 
kunq, Sémakund, Ganeshakupd, and Réma- 
kugd. Nearly a quarter of a mile from these 


in the Kosi Pargana has the 
mrao-pars. 
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walls is g spring immediately under the 
era face of the mountain. It is surrounded 
by a large enclosure, and its water is tepid. 
Passing through a courtyard, the visitor arrives 
at a small stone cell in the rock, and imme- 
diately above this a flight of some eighty steps 
leads up the side of the hill to a platform paved 
with brick. This is the celebrated Makhdum- 
kcnd of the Muhammadans, and Bringgi-rikhi- 
kend of the Hindus. This -well is held in ex- 
treordinary veneration alike by Hindus and 
Musalmans, and is thronged by pilgrims all 
the year round. The spot is celebrated as 
ths residence of Makhdum Sheh Shaikh Saraf- 
ud-din Ahmad, g saint, not only revered by the 
Mohammadens of Bih&r, but by the followers of 
tha Crescent all over India. The date of his 


sojourn at Rájgir was, as far as I can ascertain, [` 


about 7i5 A.H. The stone cell is said to be 
his “hujra,” ie, the scene of a forty days’ 
meditation and fast [ver : chillak], and the plat- 


form above, the place of his morning and even- 


ing prayers. General Ouningham has been led 
int) à strange error about this spot, and states 
it to have been the dwelling of Saint Ohillah, & 
cocverted Hindu. I trust at a future time to 
be able to give a complete history of the life 
anc writings of Saraf-ud-din, in connection with 
the history of Muhammadan rule in Bihar. 
About two hundred feet from the foot of the 
hill, almost immediately above the northam 
` gata of the ancient city, and nearly half a mile 
south-west of the d, are the 
rem ains of an enormous brick Stipa or “tope,” 
nov surmounted bya small temple of MahA- 
deva. There is & similar ruin opposite this at 
the foot of Bsibhár, and the bed of the raving is 
alec strewn with débris. I clearly identify these 
Tuirs with the description of Hwen Thsang*; 
“ En déhors de ls porte septentionale de ls ville, 
il y a un Stodpa. . . . an nord-est de P endroit 
où fut dompté Véléphant ivre il y aun Stoépa.” 
Leering this place, and going some few 
hunired yards to tho north-east, one arrives at 
two small Jaina pagodas, built on 8 peak of the 
hil. The first is dedicated to Hemanta 
and the second to Mahfyjra, the 24th Tirthan- 
-kars of the Jainas, who is seid to have lived, 
"and died at Pswaptri, eight miles north cest of 
R&jgir. Continuing to wsoend the western face 
of the hill, one looks down ox a rocky dels 
which separates Mount Vip«la from Eatsagir. 
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There is little difficulty in identifying this from 
the remarks of Hwen Thsang as well as by - 
those of Fah-Hian. The former sayst “Au 
nord de l'endroit oú Che i-tseu (B'üripouttra) 
avait obtenn le fruit du Saint (la dignité 
d'Arhat) tout prés il y a une fosse large 
et profonde à côté do laquelle ona élevé un 
Stopa., .. . . .. Au nord-est de la fosse ard- 
ente, à l'angle de la ville entourée de montagnes 
il y aun Stodpa. En cet endroit, le grand mé- 
dioin Chi-po-kia (Dj ivika) bâtit en faveur du 

uddha, une salle pour l'explieation de la loi." 
Fah-Hian writes:f “To the north-east of the 
city m the middle of a crooked defile, Djivike 
erected a -Vihfrs, . . Its ruins still exist.” Ibe- 
lieve these places to be identical with the remains 
which I shall presently desoribe. 

Nearly a quarter of a mile to the east of the 
pagoda of Mahfvira one arrives at the summit 
of the hill, which is exactly above the oentre of 
the “crooked defile.” At this place is-an enorm- 
ous platform I80 feet long by 80 wide, and 
about 6 fest above the surrounding rocks. It is 
constructed almost entirely of the materials of 
Buddhist buildings [I counted more than 80 
pillars in the floor alone], and this is easily ao- 
counted for by a large pile of ruins at either end 
of the platform. Tho mound to the cast is 
nearly 80 feet high, and its surface is bestrewn 
with pillars and stone slabs. The ruins to the 
west are undoubtedly those of a temple or vihkrs, 
and several gray stone columns are still erect. 
The modern Jaina tamples on the platform de- 
serve some notice, as all of them abound, more 
or less, in Buddhist ornamentation. The first 
of the series of four is only about 0 foot square, 
and is surmounted by a simple semi-circular 
cupola. It is dedicated to Ohandraprabha, the 
8th Tirthankara. The doorway is a fine speci- 
nen of Buddhist art. In the centre is a figure 
of Buddha under a canopy, and three parallel 
rows of exquisite geometrical Pattern run 
round the sides. Above the door, a large orna- 
mental slab, about five feet long and eight inches 
Wide, is inserted in the masonry, It is divided 
into seven compartments. The ‘rst of which, 
on either side, contain figures of elephants, and 
the remainder—groups of figures in the attitude 
of the dance, This is almost identical with the 
ornamentation of a very beantifal doorway exoa- ` 


vated by me from the mound at Dapthu, and 
which is now in my collection of Buddhist əcalp- 


t Mémotres, tom. IT, P I8-09, , 
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tures. The next temple is divided into two 
chambers, and is of considerable size. Itis dedi- 
cated to-Mahfvira, and both the inner and outer 
doors are very fine. The oorriceof the latter 
is divided into nine compertments, in the first 
of which a man is represented in the act of 
dedicating a chaitya. The others are filled 

ith the usual Buddhist devices. The top of 
the temple is pyramidal in shape. The next 
pagoda is faced by an open court, to the right 
and left of which are two alabs, thé one covered 
with the representation of the ten Incarnations 
of Vishnu, and the other with those of the Nine 
Planets. The vacant space at the base of the 
carving is covered with a modern inscription in 
Nágari. The doorway is surmounted by s oom- 
paratively plain moulding. This temple is dedi- 
cated to Munisuvrata—the 20th Jains Tirthan- 
kara, who is said to have been born in Rajgir 
Inside the fourth temple are four charanas—two 
of thom being of white marble, They are dedi- 
cated respectively to Mahavira, [or Vardha- 
mana] Parshwandtha, Shanthan&tha, and Kan- 
thunátha—the 24th, 28rd,l6th and l7th Tir- 
thankaras respectively, 

Leaving the temples and skirting the north- 
side of the ravine, you cross a narrow ridge 
which brings you to Mount Ratnagir. The 
summit is crowned by a temple decorated with 
some small black basalt columns, elaborately 
carved, From this stone staircase or pathway 
leads down the western slope of the hill to the 
plain beneath. 

Between Ratnagir and Udayagir lies a narrow 
valley covered with jangal, situated, as nearly 
as possible, due north-east of the ancient city, 
and stretching away as far as Giryak—e dis 
tence of six or seven miles. I shall now pro- 
ceed to establish if possible an identification of 
this valley, connected with the writings of both 
the pilgrims. Hwen Thsang writes as follows*: 
“Aw nord-est dela ville, il fit de quatorze à quin- 
ze li" [2३ or 8 miles], “ ot arriva an mont Ki-H- 
tho-kiw-tch’a (GrIdhrakoüta Parvata) qui touche 
au midi da la montagne du nord, et s'élève isolément 
à mne hauteur prodigieuse., . . Le roi P'in-pi- 
so-lo (Bimbisára), voulant entendre la loi, leva un 
grand nombre d'hommes ; puis, pour traverser la 
vallés et franchir les raring, depuis le pied de la 
montagne jusqu'au sommet, il fit assembler. des 
pierres, et pratiqua dea escaliers larges d'environ 
dix pas, et ayant une longueur de cinq à six li. 


Au milieu du ehem in, il y a deux petits Stodpas: 
—— न Le som met de cette montagne edt 
allongé de Vest à l'ouest, et resserré du sud au 
nori" He then proceeds to speak of a vihíra 
to the west of the mountain, & colossal stone 
once trodden by the stored feet of Sekhya Muni, 
a Stipa to the south, and a second on the nim- 
mit of the mountain. PFah-Hian's descriptiont 
is far leas minute, but he gives exactly the same 
distance [vis. 5 i] and speaks of two caves 
on the hill—the oolossal stone—the Vihára, 
and the lofty peak. 

On the 20th January, I made sn attempt to 
explore the valley. Olearing the dense bruah- 
wood and jangalas I advanced, I skirted the 
foot of Ratoagir for about a mile from the old 
city, and then struck across into the centre of 
the valley, and pushed on two miles further to 
theeast, I then saw that to the east of Ratnagir 
there is another mountain terminating in a lofty 
peak, which towers above the summit of the 
surrounding hills. This mountain is called 
Deraghi, and I unhesitatingly identify it with 
that mentioned in the text of Fah-Hian and 
Hwen Thsang. Jt adjoins the southern side of 
Vipula. In the middle of the valley a stone 
terrace or stairogse, about 20 feet broad, runs 
due north, towards the foot of the hill, for a 
distance of 900 feet. At this point it branches 
off to the east up the mountain side. At the dis- 
tance of 800 feet from the plain I founda small 
stüps in ths very centre of the staircase about 8 
feet square, and in front of it three or four steps 
are still almost intact, each step being about I8 
or 20 feet wide and afoot high. Near this place 
under & greatheap of débris I found three images 
of Buddha almost perfeot, but of the rudest 
workmanship. They are uniform in size, and bear 
inscriptions. From the stipa the staircase 
continues to traverse the mountain-side’ for 
a distance of 800 feet. At this point I discovered 
a second stdpa and a large quantity of images, 
pillars, &o. Of these, the most remarkable are 
a figure of Buddha seated ona lion, a large 
seated Buddha with the usuallotus throne, and 
a standing figure of Buddha with a long in- 
scription. All these idols have been removed 
to Bihar, and merit a much more detailed de- 
scription. The terrace now becomesmore broken, 
but its traces are visible up to the peak. From 
its commencement in the valley up to the 
summit of the mountain it measures, as 
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nearly as possible, one mile, The south and 
west side of the hill are covered with the débris 
of houses, &c., and the solitary peak which 
erowns the hill is surmounted by an enorm- 
ous brick stépa. Though there is no natural 
cave m the southern face of the hill, as might 
reesonably be expected, the other features it 
presents are so remarkable as to put its identi- 
floetion beyond a doubt, and everything tends to 
show that the eaves and grottoes of Råjgir 
were mostly artificial. i 
Parallel with Batnagir and Dovagh&t runs 
Ucayagir. Two ramparts or walls seem to have 
traversed the valley. The first to the west now 
called the Nekpei-bénd, and the second stretches 
from the foot of Deraghát, as before described, to 
ths centre of the valley, end this seems to have 
bean continued es far as the foot of the Udaya 
hil. The slopes of this hill are more gradual 
than any of the others, and this accounts for the 
fortifications which surmount it. The steepest 
side of the mountain is towards the west, and it 
is through a narrow ravine at the foot of it, that 
the valley is entered from the south. The 
passage is very narrow, and in the centre runs 
the Bangafga rivulet, which rises from beneath 
Bon&ürgir. The pass was strongly fortified, and 
the ramparts and bastions are still remark- 


on the top of the hill, and I found several images, 
and the remains of two large stüpas, and 
one temple similar to that on Baibhür. There 
is also a large enclosure containing flve modern 
Jaina temples—the centre one square and the 
others triaagular in shape. Each of the small 
ones contains a figure of Buddha bearing the 
creed, * ye dharma hetu eto." There are large 
numbers of gray stone columns at the foot of 
the mounds abovementioned, and the spot has 
evidently been once the site of a Vihárs. 
Although five hills are stated both in poetry 
and history to have surrounded the ancient 
capital of Magadha, this can hardly be consider- 
ed literally correct, and to maintain the old 
description, several peaks must be considered 
as forming part of the same mountain. Thus the 
rocky cliffs of Ohhats or Ohhnkra must be deem- 
ed the eastern extremity of Baibháür, and the va- 
rious parts of BonArgir must be considered as por- 
tions of one great hill. Sonargir, the most exten- 
sive, though the least lofty of all the hills, begins 
at the south-east corner of- the valley, and runs 
due east from this point till it reaches the centre 
of the valley just’ above the plain of the Ran- 
bhüm, From this point three branches stretch 
eastwards; thefirst inclining slightly towards the 
north, and forming the southern boundary of 


ably perfect, although they hare been exposed to | the valley of the five hills, the second rans due 
the devastations of the rain and sun for many ! east and forms the western side of the ravine 
centuries. Just within the valley are the ruins | which leads into the Hisun-Nowáüda plains, 
of the two towers, and at the entrance of the | and the third turns firat south, then again almost 
pass, where the width of the ravine is little due east, and finally terminates, as I have before 
mere than twenty feet, two forts of considerable | described, in the rocks ard torrents of Bingaigé. 
sire—one on the slope of Udayagir, and the { This was evidently the weakest point in the 
other facing it, at the footof Bonürgir. The-| natural defences of the city, for an enemy who 
former measures lll feet from the north to | had once gained the entrance of the valley, 
south, end 40 from east to west, From | (which appears to have been still further pro- 
this point a massive wall, l6 feet thick, (and | teoted by a semi-circular wall outside it,) could 
stil having an elevation of some I0 or 2 | easily pass up the gentle slope between the two 
feet), stretches in & direct line due cast to | lest mentioned branches of the hill, and descend 
the summit of the mountain. I measured it to | by an equally easy road on the northern side 
a distance of 4,000 feet from the oommence- | of the hill into the very heart of the valley. I 
ment, and it thus appears to continue its course | ascended the hill on this side, and goon gained 
for more than two miles on the crest of the | the summit, which, like that of Udayagir, is 
hill, then to cross over towards-the north, and | occupied by an enormous pile of ruins, and a 
finally to pass down the northern slope, and | modern Jaina temple. Inside the pagoda is a 
into the narrow valley between Udayagir and | large figure of Buddha, bearing the créed, and 
Betnagir, just opposite the staircase of Bimbi- | also a comparatively modern inscription on the 
såra, which leads to the summit of the Devaghát | moocupied portions of the pedestal. Several 
hid. The wall is composed of huge stones on | columns sre lying about, snd also portions of 
either side, closely fitted together without cement, | oornioe and other ornamental carving. This 
the centre being filled up by s mass of pebbles | was onos, evidently, the site of some great 
and rubbish. There are traces of Buddhist ruins | yihfra or temple. - Thirty paces south of the 
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pagoda, one comes quite suddenly on the great 
wall—almost unbroken and entire, It is uni- 
formly sixteen feet thick, but its height differs 
at various places. It commences in the Ran- 
bhüm plain, and then runs in s direct line to 
the summit of the hill, a distance of 2800 feet. 
From this point an enormous embankment runs 
across the valley to the foot of Baibhér, and 
now beers the name of Jarasandha’s bind. At 
the top of the mountain the wall turns to the 
east, following the crest’ of the central branch 
of Sonargir, which now takes an almost semi- 
ciroular form, to a distance of 4l00 feet, The 
wall at this point runs down the ravine, crosses 
it close to the source of the Bangawigt torrent, 
then ascends the alope of the southern branch of 
the hill, and pesses first along its ridge and then 
down its western slope till it ends in the 
foot to the west of the stream, as nearly as 
possible 2,000 feet from ita commencement in 
the Ranbhüm plain. The fort at which it ends 
is about half tlie sise of the one on the opposite 
side of the torrent. Ihave thus sucoeeded in 
tracing the great wall which formed the artifi- 
cial defence of the valley, but strange to say, 
popular legends, so far from connecting it with 
any such purpose, make it the evening walk 
of the Asura king—tho spot where he used to 
enjoy the oool mountain air after tho fatigues of 
the day. 

Before giving some scoount of the wild ravine 
to the west of the valley, it may be interesting 
to say something of the Jaina pagodas which 

` still adorn the hills, They are maintained and 
repaired by subscriptions collected all over 
India, and are yearly visited by thousands of 
Pilgrims from Gwalior, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Murshidgbtd. They all contain ckaranas, or, 
impressions of ths sacred feet of the Tirthan- 
karas—generally carved in black basalt, but 
sometimes in marble, and invariably surrounded 
by s Nigari inscription. I have taken copies of 
the whole of them, but many have become very 
indistinct, on acoount of the oil, ghi, 40. with 
which they are annointed. The following are 
specimens of them.* In the temple dedicated 
to Munisuvrata, on the Vipula-hill, I found the 
following :—“ On the 7th of the waxing moon in 
the month of K&rtika, Samrat 848, the image 
of the supremely liberated sage who attained 
salvation on the Vipula mountain, together with 


too 


his congregation, was made and consecrated by 
Sri Amrita Dharma Véchaka.” In another 


-of the series of temples :—“ On the 9th 


of the waxing moon in the month of 
Philguna, Samvat 504, by Santha Sivartjs, 
&c. of the noble Jateds race," On Bénargir ;— 
* In the auspicious Khadatere Fort [garh], the 
image of Šri Adingths, &o." The other inscrip- 
tions are similar, and the dates ]89, 828, 
(on Udayágir) 86, (Batnagir) 880 Samvat 
oocür, I will only give one other at length. It 
comes from Vipulagir, and runs as follows ;— 
“ On Friday, the l8th of the waxing moon, m 
the month of Aswina, when the Saka year 572 
was current, Bamvat 707, [ A. D. 650], Suy- 
ama and his younger brother Gobardhana, sons 
of Lakshmidéss and his wife Vananihéla, of the 
Vihâra Vastüvya family, of the Dopada gotra, 
caused certain repairs to be done to......... in 
B&jagriha." Babu BRájendralíla Mitra remarks, 
that in this inscription all the proper names 
have the title ‘sangha’ prefixed to them, and 
this shows that the individuals in question be- 
longed to a Buddhist congregation.” 

In one of the temples at the summit of Vi- 
pulagir I found the following :—“on the 7th 
of the waxing moon in Ktrtiks this statuo of 
Mukhtigupta, the absolutely liberated sage, was 
made by Sri Banga,on the “Sri Vipal&chala hill, 
and consecrated by the preachers of salvation.” 
The Oharaps on Ratnagir bears the following :— 
“Om, Salvation, On the 6th of the waxing 
moon in the month of Mighs, Samvat year 
829, 808 Manikchand, son of Bulikidksa of 
the Ganghigotra, and Ose family, an inhabitant 
of Hugli heving repaired the temple on the 
Betnagiri hill in Raj&griha placed the two lotus- 
like feet of the Jins Sri Pürévan&tha there.” 
I conclude with the oldest inscription, which is 
on Bonárgir—^ On the 9th of the waxing moon 
in the month of Phalguns,in the Samrat year 
I604 ..... ofthe Játeja Gotra, Rimamila 
Varma Dasa, son of Sangha Manikadeva, son 
of the Wife of Banghs . . . barája, son of Ban- 
gha Bünarájs, son of Sangha Devaríja." 

The most recent of the inscriptions is dated 
on late as Samrat 9I2, or A. D. 855. ' 

I purpose in the next part to trace the route 
of Hwen Thseng amongst the hills and valleys 
to the west of Rajagriha, 2 " 

(To Bs continued.) . 


माका USES POUR readings and translations were made by Baba Efjendralils Mitra, for whose valmahle assistance I eaxnot be 
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_ON THE OHANDIKASATAKA OF BANABHATTA, 
Br G. BUHLER, Pr. D, 


In the learned preface to his edition of the 
Vésacadatiá, Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall gives (pp. 8 
aad 49) extracts from two anonymous Jaina com- 
mentiries on the Bhaktémarastotra of Mins- 
tangs, which contain curious details regarding 
thelifeof B&anabhatta, the famous author 
of the Küdambarf and of the Harshacharitra, 
Amorgst other matters, it is stated there that 
Bápa and Maytra, the author of the 
Strycsataka, were related to each other by 
marriage, and that each of them composed a 
S'ataka or century of verses in honour of a patron 
deity and obtained thereby liberation from great 
evils. Mayüra, it is said, who had suddenly 
become a leper, was cleansed of his disease by 
Sürya, whom he propitiated with the Sérya- 
#'atak=, `B ü n a, jealous of this feat of his brother 
poet, thereupon cut off his own hands and feet, 
oomposed a S'ataka in honourof Ohandika, 
and through her favour obtained the restora- 
tion of his limbs. 

Dr. Hall, in giving this story, observes that, 
whatever its absurdity, it may have an histo- 
rical besis in making Mayfira and Bina 
contemporaries, and that it deserves attention 
for that reason. This surmise has also been 
confirmed by Béna’s own statement in the 
Harshacharitra, where he names Mayüraka 
amonget his friends. I have lately found that 
it oonteins another element of truth, vix. that 
it is right in ascribing to B&pabhatta the 
compos_tion of a Ohandikds’ataka. 

Not lng ago, I acquired forthe Government of 
Bombay «book bearing this title, which, according 
to its oclophon, had been composed by a M a- 
h&kavi Sravana or Srtvanabhat ta. 
Asno great poet of this name was known to 
mo, anc Dr. Hall's Jainas attributed a Chay 
dikdsatsta to Bina, I at once concluded 
that S'ravane or B'rfvapa must be a mis-spell- 
ing for Srt Bana, This surmise was fully 
confirmed, shortly afterwards, when I obtained 
a copy af the commentary mentioned by Dr. 
Hall atp.49 of his preface: for the latter 
work quotes the first verse of Bápa's Chandi- 
kds‘atakc, which agrees with the beginning of 
the soi dæant S'rkvana s production. 

The manuscript of the Ohaadikés'ataka 20- 
quired by me is written on nine folios. Besides 


the text, which consists of 02 Blokes, it 
contains & short commentary on Blokas l-84, 
written on the margin of each pago. It has 
been written by Jaina Lekhak, who, unfortun- 
ately, was neither careful, nor a good Sanskrit 
scholar, Though clerical errors and eren omis- 
sions are frequent, still it is possible to re- 
store the text of most verses. 

Bán as address to Ohandik® is composed 
in the S'árdélavikrídita vritta and ita style, as 
becomes a poet like the author of the Xá- 
dambart, is made to harmonise with the diffi- 
cult metre. The tortuosity of the construc- 
tion, the double-entendres and puns, and the 
quaint similes in which it abounds, will make it 
dear to the heart of every true Pandit. But these 
qualities make it rather an object of serious 
stady than of enjoyment on first hearing or 
reading, and they render it improbable that Eu- 
Topean critics will accord to it the epithet of— 
‘uttama kavité,’—“ first rate poetry,” which— 
according to the opinion of my learned native 
friends, to whom I showed the poem—is its due, 

It is somewhat difficult to give an exact ana- 
lysis of the contents of the S'ataka, as tho poet 
himself seems to have followed no fixed plan in 
its composition. Every stanza oontains an 
allusion to, or a description of an incident from 
Ohandiké’s great battle with the buffalo-shaped 
demon Mahigh&sura, and winds up with a 
prayer to the goddess to protect the hearers or 
readers from. evil, to bless them, or to destroy 
their enemies, 

That & Chaxdikés'ataka should celebrate the 
Victory of the goddess over Mabighs, is no 
more than might be expected; for the Puríüpas 
state that the Ohspdik& form of B'ira’s wife, or 
S'akti, was expressly created for the destruc- 
tion of that demon. In the Devim4latmya," 
the story of Ohandiká's creation, and of her con- 
test with Mahigha and his army of fiends, is 
narrated at great length. According to that 
authority, the gods over whom Indra rules, were 
driven by Mahisha out of heaven. They 
went to Brahma, Vishnu, and 8'iva to complain 
and to ask for help. On hearing of the Asura’s 
boldness, these deities were moved by anger and 
emitted from their bodies a great lustre. 
That lustre, united with the flames which Indra 


* Mérkexdeye Purine, Adhy. 80 seqq. 
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and his followers emitted, and filled the whole 
world. It then assumed the shape of a three- 
eyed female, Ohapdiká-Dert. The gods, select- 
ed her to do battle with Mahigha and provided her 
with arms for the combat. B'ivadrew a new 
trident forth from his own favourite weapon, 
Vishnu produced anew Ohakra from his Chakra, 
Varuna gave a oonch-shell, Agni a spear, 
Vayu a bow and arrows, and Indra a thunder- 
bolt forged out of his own Vajra. The Himá- 
lays presented a lion to be the Véhans of the 
new deity. When De v £ had thus been honour- 
ed with presents by all the gods, she uttered a 
great ory which shook the universe. The gods 
answered it with g shout of victory. Alarmed 
by the noise the Asuras sallied forth from 
Heaven and prepared at once to do battle with 
their newly created foo. After a furious fight 
the army of the demons was routed with great 
slaughter by Ohapdik& Next the goddess 
had to undergo aseries of single combats with 
Ohikshura,the general of the Asura host 
and other leaders. When they had all been 
slain, Mahigha himself came forward. He 
assumed his buffalo-shape, attacked the Pra- 
mathas, who accompanied Ohandiké and 
routed them Emboldened by this success, the 
Asura attempted to kil Devt's Váhana, 
the lion. The goddess met his onslaught by 
entangling him in her Pása, or mare. He 
then turned himself into a lion, But Devt cut 
off his head, upon which he assumed human shape. 
Pierced by the arrows of the goddess, the demon 
assailed her in “the shape of an elephant. 
Punished again by the loss of his trank, he 
returned to his buffalo form and tried to bury 
` Ohandiká under the mountains which he up- 
rooted with his horns. The mountains were 
rent to pieces by ther arrows of the goddess. 
But, before attacking him more actively, she 
rested and refreshed herself by repeated dranghts 
of nectar. Thus fortified, she jumped on the 
monster, drove her trident into his neck and 
finally cut off his head. "The remainder of the 
Daitya army fled, the gods re-obtained posses- 
sion of Bvarga, and sang the praises of Oh ap- 
dik& humbly acknowledging her power and 
supremaoy. 

It would seem that B & na, when writing his 
Ckaxdikás ataka, had this legend, or some very 
similar story before him. He mentions the 
flight and helplessness of the gods, the cir- 


cumstanoe that the goddess jumped on M ah i- 
gha and pierced him with the trident, and 
similar incidents ; but he does not describe the 
combat with Mahighaat full length. He 
contents himself with taking out some of its 
most prominent features, &nd with placing be- 
fore the mind of his hearers, again and again, 
the final tableau, where the victorious Der! 
appears standing on the body of her vanquished 
enemy. This picture gives him repeated op- 
portunities of exalting the miraculous power of 
Ohandika's feet, and of recommending to his heer- 
ore theadoration of those limbs. A translation ofa 
few verses will, however, give a better idea of the 
character and contents of the poem than the 
most minute analysis. I subjoin, therefore, 
some of the first B'lokas as well as the con- 
cluding one.— 
Text. 

Må bhánkghir vibhramam bhrüradhara vidhu- 
rath keyam ásyásya rigam 

pane prinyera n&yam kalayesi kalahasraddha- 
yë kim tri&ülam | 

ityudyatkopaketün prakyitim avayavün prå- 
payantyeva devy& 

nyasto vo mürdhni mushyánmarudasuhrida- 
sin serhharann anghrir anihah | ` (4) 

Humkáre nyakkritodanvati nudati jite &inji- 
tair nüpurasya 

élishyachchhringakstat&étprakaharadasriji* ni- 
jélgktakabhrántibháji | 

skandhe vindhy&dribuddhyü nikashati mahi- 
ghasyáhitosünahürshid 

ajü&nüdeva yasyfécharane iti divam så &ivá 
vah karota | i (2) 

Jühnavy& yá na jatánunayapariharakshipteyü 
kshålayantyå 

nünam no nûpurepa glepitedadiruch& jyot- 
maya vü nakhánám 

tach &obhám üdadh&né& jayati nijam iválakta- 
kam ptdayitvà 

püdensiva kshipantt mahisham asuraskdüna- 
nishkaryam áry& j (8) 

MTityos tulyarh trilokim  grasitumatirasán 


nishkrit&h kim nu jihvéh 

kih vå krishpánghripadmadyntibhirarupitá 
vishpupady&üh padavyah | 

prípt&h sanidhy&h smaråreh svayam uta 
nutibhistiara ityühyem£&n& i 

devair derftrisOldhatemahighajugho rakta- 
dhár& jayanti | . (4) 





* The MS reads, slishyachhringakahitepl, but I am mnable to extract any sense out of this reading. 
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Datte darpát praháre sapadi padgbhgrotpishta- 
dehfvasishtim 

alish}am éringasya kotim mahishasuraripor 
nüsuragranthistmni | 

-nushyáüdvah kslrashüpi vyatikeraviratavé- 
dad&nah kum&ro 

nåtuh prabhrashgalflákuvalayakalik&karpapü- 


(5) 
Sa aun pravis'ati vivase dh&tari 
dhz&natandrím ' 
indradyeshu — dra&vatsu dravinapatipayah- 
pékflanaleshn | 
spardenaivatra pishtvA mahisham atirusham 
trizayantam jaganti 


Datu tvkm pancha chandy&écharapanakham 
ims n&pare lokapalah | (9) 

Xunte dantairniruddhe dhanushi yimukhitsjye 
vishanens máülál- 

Hingülena prakoshthe valayini patite tat- 
kyiptine svaptneh® | 

fle lolanghrighateir lalitakaratalat prachyute 
diram urvyám ` 

rarvanginam lul&yam jayati ohargnstaá chan- 
gia chürpayantt | (02). 

Translation. 

I. “O brow, do not interrupt thy coquettish 
play! O lip, what mean these contortions! O 
face, throw off the (expression of) passion! O 
hand, why brandishest thou the trident in ex- 
pecsation of strife! He is no longer alive." 
Speaking thus Devt reduced, as it were, to 
the r natural state her limbs that showed signs 
of rising anger. May her foot that stole the 
vital spirits of the enemy of the gods, being 
plazed on your heads, take away your distress. 

£ Whilst his bellowing of defiance, that 
surpassed the roar of the ocean, was conquered 
by the jingling of her anklots, and whilst the 
blocd, flowing from the wound inflicted by his 
encreling horn, was mistaken (by the goddess) 
for she lacdye of her foot-soles, she placed, by 
mis-ake, her foot on the shoulder that resem- 
blec a touch-stone, and took the lifeof Mahisha. 
My: that female Siva give you happiness. 

8. The worshipfui goddess assumes, through 
her anklets that make the hgre-bearer's bright- 
nese fade, or through the moon-like brilliancy of 
her toe nails, such a splendour, which Jahnu's 
daughter, who was flung into her course by the 
affestion of a son and who certainly purifies us 
aguas pube velle ieee pasak, 
—M3. against metre sense. 

+ Though the commentator does not mention his name, or 
tima iiis very probable thas he lived at the beginning of the 


does never wear,—Glory to her, who crushed 
with her foot Mahigha like thelacdye of her 
soles and who threw him away, when he had be- 
come worthless through the taking of hislife-juice. 

4. Glory to those jets of blood that issued 
from Mahigha, when he was struck by Deríi's 
trident, and that made the gods ask themselves ' 
in perplexity, ‘Has Death, greedy to swallow 
the three worlds put forth his three tongues at 
once? Orare the roads, which Vishnu steps 
on, lit up by the brillisnoy of Kyighpa’s lotus 
feet? Or hare the three Sandhyds appeared 
(at once) in consequence of the devotions of the 
enemy of Cupid ?’ 

5. When M ah ish a, the enemy of the gods, 
struck out of pride, the tip of his horn, which 
became the sole remnant of his body, that was 
crushed by the weight of (Devf's) foot, became 
entangled m the knot of her anklet,—May 
Kumara who at the end of the combat took 
it up, supposing it tb be the bud of a lotus fallen 
from his mother’s ear, take away your sins. 

9. May the five toe-nails of Ohandt—not 
these other guardians of the world—proteot you, 
since by their mere touch they crushed the over- 
furious Mahigha, who made the worlds tremble, 
while the Oreator, who was to be exiled for the 
torment of the world, helpless entered weary 
meditation, and Indra, with the other gods, 
the Lord of Wealth, the Guardian of the Ocean, 
Yama and Agni, took to flight. 

I03. His teeth held firmly the spear, his horn 
had entirely unstrung the bow, his tail, like a 
bracelet, encircled the elbow, from her hand, 
her sword had fallen, by the spasmodio blows 
of his feet the trident had been flung from her 
graceful hand, far away on the ground—Glory 
to Ohandik&, who (then) crushed all the 
limbs of the buffalo with her foot.” 

As the story of the Jaina commentator] has 
gained a fresh interest by the recovery of the 
Chandiké S'ataka and as it is not improbable 
that other statements which it contains may 
prove of use of studente of Sanskrit literary his- 
tory, I give in conclusion a translation of the 
introductory Kathé which describes the origin of 
the Bhaktdmarastotra, as far as it relates to 
Mayfiraand Bana, It rons as follows :— 

“ Formerly there lived m Amar§vati Ujjayini, 
Bri Ujjayint, a Pandit, named Mayüra, who had 
eer es he names B'rítilaka Stiri as the 
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studied the B'&stras and was honoured hy the 
elder Bhoja. His son-in-law was Bana. Thelat- 
ter algo was clevor. The two were jealous of each 
other, for it is said,— 

‘Donkeys, bulls, steeds, gamblers, Pandits, and 
rogues cannot bear each other and cannot live 
without each othor.'* 

One day they wero quarrelling. The king said 
to them, ‘Ho Pandite, go to Kashmir. He is 
the best whom Bhárati who dwells there, con- 
siders to be the better Pandit.t 

Thoy took food for their journey and set out. 
They came on their rond to the country of the 
Madhumatas (Kashmir). Seeing five hundred 
oxen which carricd loads on their backs, they 
said to the drivors, ‘ What have you got there?’ 
The latter answered, ‘ Commentaries on the syl- 
‘lable Ox.’ Agnin they saw, instead of five hun- 
dred oxen, a herd of two thousand. Finding 
that all these were laden with different new ex- 
planationsof the syllable Ou, they lost their 
pride. They slept in some place together. M a~ 
yüra wos awakened by the goddess Sarasvatt, 
who gave him this ‘ thema’ for averse, ‘ The sky 
flled with a hundred moons.’ Ho half raised him- 
self, bowed and gave the following solution,— 

* Ohánuramalla, stunned by the blow of D&mo- 
dara's hand, saw the sky filled by a hundred moons.’ 

The same question was addressed to Bana. 
He growled and worked the thema in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

“In that night, on account of the lotus-facos 
that moved to and fro on the high terraces, ths 
sky shone as if Alled by a hundred moons.’ 

The goddess said, ‘ You are both poets who 
know the Sdstras. But Bapa is inferior, be- 
euuse he growled. [have shown you that quan- 
tity of commentaries on the syllable Ou. Who 
has ever attained g complete knowledge of the 
dictionary of the goddess Speech. It has been 
also said, “ Let nobody assume pride saying, 
‘Tam the only Pandit in this age. Others are 
ignorant, ‘Greatness of intellect is only oom- 
parative.’ 

Thus Sarasvati made friendship between the 
two. When they arrived at the outer wall (of 


* Na sahanti ikkemikkem ne vind chithanti ikkemikkens 
rísehavasebaturagt júyárá pandiyddambha, 

t A journey to Kashmirand a presentation of books to 
Barasvaii is frequently mentioned as a test for poets by 
the Jaina authors. 

Í Jígarito mayáro vépyé s'atadhandrari nabhastalain 
samasydpadain vadantyá | ardhotihitena natena 

Démodarakaníghátavivhaltkritachetass, | 
"Drishtam chdndramaliena s'ataohandrain nabhastalam | 


Ujjayint) they went each to his house. One 
after the other they paid their respects to the 
King as before, It has been also said,—'' Deer 
herd with deer, kine with kine, steeds with 
steeds, fools with fools, wise men with wise ones. 
Friendship (has its root) in the similarity of 
virtues and of faults.” 5 

Once Bipa had a lover's quarrel with his 
wife. The lady, who was proud, did not put off 
her pride. The greater part of the night pass- 
ed thus. Mayüra, who was taking his constitu- 
tional, came to that place. Hearing the noise, 
made by the husband and his wife through the 
window, he stopped. Bana fell at the feet of 
his wife, and said, “ O faithful one, pardon this 
one fault, I wil not again anger thee.” She 
kioked him with her foot whioh was encircled 
by ao anklet, Mayñra, who stood under ‘the 
window, became sorry on hearing the sound of 
the anklet, and on account of the disrespect 
shown to the husband. But Bins recited a 
new stanza— 

८.0 thin-waisted one, the night that is nearly 
past, escapes swiftly like a hare; this lamp nods 
as if it were aleepy ; O fair-browed one thy heart 
also has become hard on account of its vicinity 
to thy breasts, so that, alas,! thou dost not put 
off thy pride and thy anger at the end of my 
prostrations." 6 

Hearing this Mayüra said—‘ Don't call her 
fair-browed but passionate, (chandi) since she is 
angry.” Hearing this harsh speech that faith- 
ful wife cursed her father, who revealed the 
character of his daughter saying, “ Mayest thou 
become a leper by the touch of the ‘betel-juios 
which I now have in my mouth.” At that 
moment lepra-spots appeared on his body. In 
the morning Bina went as formerly to the Court 
dressed as a Varaka and made with reference to 
Mayra, who also came, the following speech con- 
taining a pun, “ The Varakoqhí has come." | 

, The King understanding this, and seeing the 
lepra-spots, sent (Mayfira) away, saying, “ You 
must go.” Mayfira fixed himself in the temple 
of the Sun, sat down, keeping his mind ooncen- 
tated on the deity, and praised the Sun with 


kde eg Båņopi tathaiva prishtah | huinkirats 
Tasyém Ugg grevilolnyadandss a | 

Virardjs Yaryim I 

न gharuata. 

Mti upagato iva | 

ET bride: ‘alo ane te subhru न | 

[ian to translate the term Varaka. The words of 
the text are— Varaka sametam may fram 
prat (Avan कः vest itis vacha urécha, 
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the hundred verses,* which begins Jam- 
bharitibhakumbhodbheram, &o. 

When he had recited the sixth verse which 
begins ‘ Strnagrdadghripdata, eto, —the witness 
of tLe world’s deeds appeared visibly. Mayûra, 
bow-ng to him, said, ‘ Lord, deliver me from my 
lepresy ? The Sun answered, ‘ Friend, I also 
suffer even now from leprosy on the feet, in 
consequenoe of a curse, because I had sexual 
interoourse with the horse-shaped Ranpüdevi 
against her will.t Nevertheless, I will corer 
the leprosy caused by the curse of the faithfol 
wife by. giving you one of my rays? Speaking 
thus, the Jewel of the Sky went away. That 
‘one ray enveloping his (Mayüra's) body des- 
troyod the lepra-spots. The people rejoiced. 
The King honoured him. Bana, being jealous 
of Mayüra's fame, caused his hands and feet to 
be oat off, and making a firm resolution, praised 
Ohajdik& with the hundred verses, beginning 
‘Ma bhünkshir oto,’ at the recitation of the sixth 
syllable of the first verse Ohandika appeared end 
restored his four limbs.” 

Bere I break my translation off. The remain- 
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der of the Kathd states that the Jainas who 
were anxious to show that their holy men could 
work as great miracles, produced Alfnatanga 
Biri to uphold their good name. This worthy 
allowed himseif to be fettered with forty-two 
iron chains, and to be locked up in s house. He 
then composed the forty-four verses of the 
Bhaktümarastotra, and freed himself thereby. 
He of course converted King Bhoja by this 
miracle to the Jaina religion. 

I may edd that according to some Jaina 
Therdvalis, Manatanga lived in the be beginning 
of the 8rd century A.D. We know, howerer, 
that Bana and Mayüra li ved four centuries later. 
It seems that there is great confusion in the 
earlier parts of the Thartoulis, Minatunga and 
Bana may after all turn out to be contemporaries. 
As regards the story of 88086 self-mutilation, I 
think it not improbable that it has arisen from 
& misinterpretation of tne words of his S'ataka 
* ityadyatkopaketin prakritim avavay&n pråpay- 
antyevadevy£&,"—D evt bringing to their natural 
state, the limbs which showed signs of rising 
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BENGALI FOLKLORE—A LEGEND FROM DINAJPUR. 
Br G. H. DAMANT, BCS, 


TIERS was once a king who had two queens 
namad Duh& and Buhá. Buhá had two sons, 
but Duhá had only one lame son. One night the 
king dreamed thet he saw a tree whose stem 
was 3ilver, its branches were of gold, the leaves 
were diamonds, the fruits were pearls, and pea- 
cooks were playing in the branches and eating 
the -ruite. When the king saw this he lost the 
sigh; of both his eyes, and he again dreamed 
that if he could really see the silver treo with 
goldsn branches, diamond leaves, pearly fruits, 
and peacocks playing in the branches, his eyesight 
wouHl be restored to him, otherwise he would 
remzin blind forthe rest of his life Then 
he 70३6 up, and retired to his ‘ house of anger’ 
and slept there. Early next morning the prime 
minister with the officers and attendants came 
to court, and not finding the king sitting on 
his tarone as usual, they went to enquire what 
had happened, but the king would not speak 
a single word to any of them. Shortly after 
that the two sons of queen Buh£ came, and after 





* Tas Mayors Sataka which like the Chandikds'atabo la 
written in the Sardilavikrsjite metre, exists now and is 
being printed with a commentary by my learned friend 
Yajnes‘var B’tebrtua 


offermg the king much consolation, they asked 
him why he refused to speak, and why he had 
slept in ‘ the house of anger. Then the king 
told them all about the dream which he had 
seen, and how he had become blind, and how he 
had been told that if any one would show him a 
tree like that which he had seen in his dream, 
he would recover his sight, otherwise he would 
remain blind for the reet of his life, The king’s 
sons said that they would find some way to show 
him the tree, and comforted him, so that he left 
‘the houso of anger’ and sat on his throne, and 
began to attend to his public business as usual. 
Meanwhile the king’s sons mounted their horses, 
and started to search for the tree. When queen 
Duha’s lame son heard of it, he went to his 
mother, and told her how his father had become 
blind, and how his brothers had mounted their 
horses to search for the means of coring their 
father by bringing the tree with the golden 
branches, and that he wished to go with them and 
help to search for the tree, His mother told him 
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that the king could not bear the sight of him or 
her, and that he could not go. At this he was 
very angry &nd said he was determined to go, 
so his mother told him that he might go, but he 
must first obtain leave from the king. Bo he 
went into the king's presenoe, but as he did not 
dare to approach him, he remained standing ina 
comer of the court. The prime minister saw him, 
and went and told the king that the aon of queen 
Duhå had been standing there for some time, but 
was afraid to come near and tell what he had to 
say. The king ordered the prime minister to en- 
quire why he had come, Bo the prince told him 
that his brothers had gone to search for the silver 
treo to cure the king, and he wished to go with 
them. The king said that he was lame, and could 
not go, but the prime minister replied that in 
the dream it was only said that somebody must 
bring the tree, it did not matter who brought it, 
and thatno one’s name had been mentioned, and 
if the prince wished to go the king might allow 
him to do so. The king told the prime minister 
to do as he thought best, so he gave the prince 
some money and a horse, and sent him away. 
The prince went to his mother queen Duhâ, 
aud ns he was taking leave of her, he gave her 
a plant, and said, “ mother, take care of this 
plant, and look atit every day, and when you 
20e that it is fading, you will know that some 
misfortune has befallen me, and when it is dead, 
I shall be dead too, and if it be flourishing you 
will be sure that I am well" Bo saying he left 
his hom, and travelled for some distance till he 
came to a tres where his brothers were sitting with 
their horsos tied near. When his brothers saw 
him, thoy said to each other, “ Look brother, the 
lame boy is coming, it is a very lucky thing, we 
will make him cook for us.” Bo they all met 
together, and after they had cooked and eaten, 
they lay down at the foot of the tree, and 
went to sleep, but the son of queen Duhá sat up | 
wide awoke. Now it happened thdt a pair of; 
birds had built their nest in.the tree,and at night | 
the old birds went out to seek food, leaving their . 
young ones in the nest. After they had gone, 
agreat snake climbed up the tree to eat the young ; 
birds ; they-all began to ory out when they saw it, ' 
but queen Duhi’s son drew a sword from his belt , 
and cut the snake in pieces, he then cut off the. 
anake's hood and tail, and gave them to the young | 
birds to eat, At the end of the night the old birds 
returned to their nest, and the young birds told | 
their father and mother all that had befallen . 
them, and enquired who the three men were who , 


had come to the foot of the tree. The mother 
bird told them that the men were the sons of the 
king of a certain country, and that the lame man 
who had saved their lives and given them food 
was the son of queen Duha, and the king could 
not bear tolook on him. The young birds then 
enquired why they had come and whither they 
were going, so the mother bird told them that 
the king had sean a dream, and become blind, 
2nd his sons had come to search for the silver 
tree to make him well. The young birds then 
asked if the prinoes would find the tree, and the 
mother bird told them that the princes would 
find it if they would descend into the well which 
was at the foot of the tree. Now the son of. 
queen Duh& was awake all the time and heard 
‘all the talk of the birds, and in the morning he 
told his brothers, and asked them if they would 
go down into the well, but they told him to go 
himself, thinking that he would probably. be 
killed. Queen Duh&’s son agreed to go, but told 
his brothers that they must weave a rope of 
grass, and lower him down into the well, and draw 
him up again when he shook the rope, and must 
not leave the place until he had shaken it, 
Bo he fastened the rope round his waist, and was 
let down into the well; when he reached the 
bottom ne saw & path before him, and walked 
along it for some distance, till he reached a city 
built of stone, into which he entered, and found ' 
that the whole place was covered with the bones 
of men,—there was no living thing to be seen, 
nothing but bones, He could not help thinking 
to himself that he was very unlucky in having 
come there, After this he went into one of the 
houses, end saw & dead woman lying stretched 
upon a bed; again he wondered what ill luck had 
brought him there; then he looked again, and 
found a golden wand and a silver waud lying 
one on eaoh side of the dead woman; he took 
them up, and as he was moving them from side 
to side, he touched her body with ihe golden 
wand, then she turned on one side and awoke. 
When she saw the man she suid to him, “ Who 
are you, and why have you come here, this is 
a city of Rakshesas who will kill and devour 
you.” The prince told her that, now he had 
come, she could either save him or destroy him 
as she thought best. Bo the woman arose, and 
cooked food, and gave him to eat, and after she 
had presented him with betel-nut and tobacco, 
she said, “It is now time for the Hükshasas to 
return, you must touch my body with tbe silver 
wand, and make me dead 9६३४० aud you go and 
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oonoesl yourself in that large cauldron which 
my fazher used in performing worship." Bo the 
prince touched her body with the silver wand, 
and went and hid himself in the cauldron. 
When the Rakahases came they brought her to 
life, andafter she had bathed, she cooked twenty- 
two mgunds of rice and twenty-two buffaloes, 
and gave to the Rükshasas to eat. At nightfall 
they sll went to their own houses, and the woman 
‘began to shampoo the feet of the old Rákshasa 
with an iron rod of twenty-two maunds weight. 
In the morning the Rákghasas returned, and 
made -he woman dead &s before, and went away. 
Then he king’s son came out of the canldron 
and aroused the woman, and she cooked for him, 
and after they had both eaten, she again pre- 
sented him with betel-nut and tobacoo. As they 
were talking together, he said that he should 
be foreed to remain in concealment all the time 
he wae in that place, sọ she must go to the old 
Rákshasa, andesk him how the R&kshasas could 
be destroyed. The woman said it would be im- 
possible for her to discover that, but he told her 
that ske must begin to cry when she was sham- 
pooing the feet of the old Rákshasa. She 
asked what she was to do if tears would not 
come into her eyes, and the prince replied, “ you 
must mix some salt with the water which you 
pour o~er the Rakshasa’s foot, and put some of 
it into your eyes, and when the old Rákshasa 
asks you why you arecrying, you must say to 
him—® you are now very old, and will die soon, 
and wken you are dead, the other Rakshasas 
will kill me, and eat me, and this is the cause 
of my sears.” After the king's son had given 
her this counsel, he went and concealed himself 
in the sauldronas before. After a little time 
the Ráxshasas came and ate their food as usual, 
and went to sleep, then the woman went to the 
old R&xshasa to shampoo his feet, and as she 
was dcing it, she put the salt water in her eyes 
and mide the tears flow, as the king’s son had 
told her. When the old Rfkshasa saw it, he 
asked her why she was crying, and she said it 
was because he was old and would die in a few 
days, aad after his death the others would eat 
her. Then he said: “ Jt is impossible that we 
should die, but still your father had g tank, end 
in that tank there is a pillar of crystal anda 
great knife anda bitter gourd; now in a certain 
country there iá a king who has a queen named 
Duhá&, and she has a lame son; if he were to 
come amd cover his eyes with & cloth folded 
seven imes, and lift all these things out of 





ihe tank at one dive, and cut through the 
crystal pillar at one blow, he would find the 
gourd in the middle of it, and inside the 
gourd are two bees; then if any one oould 
smear his hand with ashes,. and catch the 
bees as they fly away, and squeeze them to death 
we should all die; but if a single drop of their 
blood were to fall to the ground, we should be- 
come twice as numerous as we were before.” 
The woman replied that it was quite impossible 
that queen Duhf’s son could come there and 
kill them. 

When the morning had come, the R&kshasas 
made the woman dead as before, and went away, 
but the king’s son revived her, and she told him 
all that she had heard from the old Rakshasa, so 
they both of them went to the bank of the tank, 
and the woman bound g cloth seven times over 
his eyes; then he plunged into the water, and 
at one dive brought up all the things, and at one 
blow split open the orystal pillar. Just es the 
two bees were flymg out from the gourd, the 
woman smeared her hands with ashes, and 
caught them, and killed them so that not a single 
drop of their blood fell to the ground, and at 
that very instant all the R&kshasas died, no 
matter where they were. 

After this the king’s son and the woman 
lived quietly together for some time, till one 
day he said that, although he had been some 
time in the country, he hed never visited the 
different parte of it, and that day he would 
go and see the northern part. The woman told 
him that he might go and see the northern 
part of the country if he wished, but he must be 
careful not to go into the northernmost corner. 
Bo the king’s son went and saw all the northern 
part except the farthest corner, but he could not 
help wondering what there was there, and why 
the woman had forbidden him to visit it; at last 
he determined to go and see for himself. When 
he reached the place he saw a woman sitting 
weaving a garland, and some sheep were feeding 
in front of her. As soon as he saw how beauti- 
fa] she was, he thought thet was the reason 
the woman hed forbidden him to come there. 
When the woman saw him she treated him with 
great politenoss, and said to him, '* Prince, here 
isa garland which I have been weaving for 
you.” With these words she put the garland on 
his head, but as she was doing so, she rubbed a 
drug on his forehead, which changed him into 
a sheep. Inthe meantime the woman, finding 
that the king’s son was very slow in returning, 
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could not help thinking that he must have gone 
into the northernmost corner. Bo she went to 
search for him, and found that the garland- 
maker had transformed him into & sheep, so she 
told her that she had changed her brother-in- 
law into a sheep. The garland-maker said she 
did not recognise her brother-in-law when he 
came to her, and esked the woman to point him 
out, Then the woman found theright sheep 
and robbed the drug from his forehead, and the 
king's son became himself again, and she told 
him that he was acting very wrongly in going 
to the northernmost corner although she had 
forbidden him, They then went home and had 
some food. 

But after a few days the prince said that he 
was going to see the southernmost part of the 
country. The woman told him that he might 
go, but he must not go into the southernmost 
corner. After the prince had seen all the south- 
ern oountry, he oould not help wondering 
what was to be seen in the southernmost corner 
to which he was forbidden to go, 50 he went 
and saw a beautiful garden of plantain trees, 
with plantains of all the best kinds ripening 
in it, He said to himself, “only look! here are 
all these ripe plantains, and the woman has 
never brought ms & single oneto eat with milk.” 
With these words he took hold of a plantain 
tree to shake down a ripe fruit, but no sooner 
had he touched it then he was changed into a 
monkey, and leaped up into the tree. Moan- 
while the woman, seeing his delay in returning, 
went in search of him, and found that he had 
been changed into & monkey. Bo she took an 
unripe plantain, and showed it to him, and when 
he came near to smell it, hebecame a man again, 
and she told him thet he must never disobey her 
again; he promised never to do so, and they both 
went home and ate and drank. 

After some days the king’s son said he would 
go and see the eastern part of the cotmtry, andthe 
woman told him not to go into the easternmost 
sorner ; but aftr he had seen all the eastern 
country, he thought that just for once he would 
gojand see the easternmost comer; so he went 
and found a fagir sitting there saying his prayers. 
The faqir saluted him respectfully, and told him 
ret to remain so far off, but to come a little nearer, 
and when he came nearer, he put-s drug on his 
forehead, and transformed him into a horse, 
"Then he climbed on his back just as if he was 
his own horse, and beat him with the whip, and 
made him gallop at full speed, In the mean- 


while the woman saw that he was long in 
returning, and thought that he must have gone 
into the corner and met with some mis- 
fortune, so she went to look for him, and found 
that it really was so, and he had been changed 
into a horse, end the faqir was riding him and 
making him gallop. Then she told the faqir 
that it wes his own son whom he had tranaform- 
ed into a horse, and was riding, and made him so 
ashamed of what he had done that he changed 
the horse to aman again, and ahe said to the 
king's son, “ For shame, prince, you always 
do what I forbid you, see what marks the faqir's 
whip has made on your back.” He looked -and 
found that blood was dropping from his back, 
and he promised that he would never again do 
what she forbade him. They then went home 
and ate their food. 

After some days had passed, the king’s son said 
he would go snd see the western part of the 
country. The woman told him he might go if he 
did not go into the westernmost corner. When 
he had seen the whole of the western country, he 
said to himself that he had suffered every misfor- 
tune which could possibly happen to him, and that 
there was only one little corner remaining and he 
must go and see it. Bo he went and found s well 
into which a man, a tiger, a snake, and a frog 
had fallen, When they saw him they all called 
out to him to come and take them out. He 
then took the turban from his head and let 
it down into the well and pulled out the 
tiger first. The tiger saluted him and said: 
“ Prince, when any misfortune befals you, think 
on me and Iwill come and befriend you, but be 
sure not to give any assistance to any creature 
which has no tail” After that the prince pulled 
the make out of the well and the snake saluted 
him in the same way as the tiger and went away. 
He then lifted the frog out, (now a frog has no 
tail) and the frog spat upon his body and went 
away. Last of all he drew up the man, (now a 
man has no tail) and the man seized him and 
bound him and threw him into the-well and went 
awey. "Meanwhile the woman seeing the prinoe's 
delay, thought that some fresh misfortune must 
have befallen him, so ghe went to search for him. 
and found him in the well. She pulled him out, 
but from that day forth she would not allow him 
to go out of her sight. 

After some time had passed the prince one 
day thought that, although he had come to try 
and find a remedy for his father, ha had. 
fallen in with the woman and forgotten every- 
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thing else, so he began to ory. - The woman 
asked him why he was crying, and he told her 
it was because he had done nothing to obtain 
the 07060 for which he came, but had spent all 
his time with her. The woman enquired what 
his object in coming was, and he told her that 
his father had seen a silver tree m a dream and 
beoom» blind, but that if anyone could show 
him & treo with silver stem, golden branches, 
pearly fruits, and peacocks playing in the 
branches, he would recover his sight, otherwise he 
would remain blind. The woman told him that 
he must not stay there any longer, and she 
packed provisions for ten or fifteen days, in the 
shell o? a gourd, but she continued to go into 
the house and come out of the house and to 
make such delay that the prince grew very 
angry and said to himself, * I have suffered all 
these dangers for the sake of this woman and 
yet she does not attend to what I say, but con- 
tinues to gay she will come, and goes into the 
house snd comes back again and makes great 
delay: I will kill her and out her in pieces.” 
Having determined on this, he took the large 
knife which he had brought from the tank and 
cut her asunder at one blow. No sooner had 
he done so, then her two legs became a silver 
stem, har two arma were golden branches, the 
palms cf her hands were diamond leaves, all her 
ornaments wero fruits of pearl, and her head was 
a peacock dancing in the branches and eating 
the fruizs. When the prince saw it, he perceiv- 
ed that it was the very tree for which he was 
searchirg, and he thought ‘it was a great pity 
that he had killed the women in that place, for 
if he had taken her to his father he could have 
cured him, while the tree itself was too large 
for him 50 carry, so he was about to cut it m 
pieces when the knife slipped from his hand, and 
the moment it touched the ground, the tree was 
again changed into the woman, who said to him, 
“ Prinoe, I did not attend to what you said, in 
order that you might see the tree; now if you 
kill me you will be able to show your father the 
silver tree, and if you drop the knife on the 
ground, Ishall again become a woman: come 
now let us go to my father-in-law and restore 
him to sight," Then they both went to the well 
by which the prince had descended and began 
to shake the rope. The woman ssid to the 
prince: ^ You must go first because if I go first 
your brothers will see me and will never pull 
‘you up afterwards ;” but he said,—" If I go 
first and you do not follow me, my father 


will not be cured;” so they agreed to go 
both together. 

When they reached thetop, the prince's brothers 
saw how beautiful the woman was, and deter- 
mined that queen Duhá'slgme son should not 
have her butthat they would keep her for them- 
selves, and throw him into the sea when they 
were in the ship on their way home, and they 
would tell their father that, although they had 
searched long for a remedy for him, they could 
not find it, and had only brought a woman. 
So they all went into the ship, and when they 
were on the open sea, the prince’s brothers 
bound him hand and foot and threw him over- 
board; but the woman, from inside the ship, 
gaw what had heppened, and threw him the 
shell of the gourd which she had brought 
with her, so the lame prince sat on the gourd 
and travelled on, and when he was hungry he 
ate the food which the oman had stored in it. 
In the meanwhile, when the prince’s brothers 
attempted to touch the woman, she told them 
that she had made a vow that no one should 
touch her for twelve years, and that the lame 
prince had never touched her although he had 
married her, and that if they used violence to 
her they would be at once burnt to ashes; go 
they did not touch her, and aftera few days 
they reached home and told their father that 
they had found no remedy for him but had 
brought a woman, end the king was pleased 
when he heard it. 

All this time queen Duhá's son was sitting 
on the gourd, without any means of escape, till 
at last he thought over all that had happened 
to him and remembered the snake ; no sooner 
had he done so than the make came, and giving 
him his tail to hold, dragged him through the 
water to the shore and told him that he must 
then think of his friend the tiger who would 
come end unfasten the ropes by which he was 
bound, Then the prince thought of the tiger, 
and the tiger came and out the prince’s bonds 
with his teeth, and he travelled slowly on till he 
reached home, and went to his mother and told 
her all about the woman he had found, and how 
his brothers had thrown him into the sea. She 
told him that his brothers had brought the 
woman and invented a long story to satisfy the 
king, so he determined to go and enquire about 
i When he came into the king's presence he 
asked whether his brothers had brought the 
silver tree, and the king told him that they had 
only brought a woman. The prince said that 
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it was he who had found the woman, and that 
he would change her toa silver tree, but that 
if his brothers could change her back to a 
woman he would confess that they had found 
her and they might keep her. The king pro- 
mised that if the prince could change the woman 
to a silver tree and back to a woman again, she 
should belong to him, and that if he recovered 
the sight of his eyes he would give him all 
his kingdom. The prince then called the woman 
and cut her in pieces with the large knife, and 
her feet became a silvcr stem, her two hands 
were golden branches, her head-ornamenta were 
diamond leaves, all her bracelets and bangles 
were pearly fruits, and her head was a peacock 
dancing and playing in the branches and eating 


the pearls Directly the king saw it he reoover- 
ed the sight ofhis eyes. But the other princes 
said that they had found the woman and their 
brother had changed her to a tree by magio. 
The king told them that if they oould change 
her back to a woman they might keep her, but 
they could uot do it; so the lame prince dropped 
his knife on the ground, and she instantly became 
a woman again and did homage to her father-in- 
law. Then the king gave the whole kingdom to 
his lame son and banished the wicked princes, 
and he loved queen Duh& as much as he used to 
love Buhá and took her to his palace and lived 
with her 

When we had heard and seen all this we came 


away 


ON THE RAMAYANA. 
Br PROF. ALBRECHT WEBER, BERLIN. 
Translated from the Gorman by the Rw. D. C. Boyd, M.A, 


THs question regarding the composition of the 
Réméyane has assumed an entirely new 


phase? since the labours of D'Alwis[ have made 
us aoquainted with the Buddhistio conception of the 
Rámas-Ssga andof one of the legends inter- 
woven with it by Valmiki, the Yajnadat- 
tabadha For there are important differences 
between this Buddhistic account and the representa- 
tion given by Vá] m í k i; and the former bears so 
plainly the impress af a higher antiquity, that it can- 
not well be doubted that it belongs to an earlier age. 
This is indeed tae conclusion to which D'Alwis him- 
self has been led. Leaving out of view many minor 
particulars, the main points of difference are 
these :—l, That Ráma ard his brother La k- 
sh mane are sent by their father into exile during 
his lifetime, with the sole object of proteoting them 
from the intrigues of their etep-mother; 2, that 
S'itá, who is here surnamed Devi, and who is the 
sister, not the wife of R á ma, voluntarily joins her 
two brothers in their banishment; B, that at the 
close of his exile, which in this ecoount lasts only 
twelve years, R á m a immediately returns, assumes 
the reins of government, and only then marries his 
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this legend is, thet on the death of 
the father, ry three princes return home ; the eldest takes 


sister Sit&; and consequently, 4, that the rape 
of Sité by Bá vans and the whole expedition 
againss Lanká are entirely wanting! And, 
indeed, we are now in & position to point out that 
the entire narrative of the exile itself has, to & large 
extent, been developed out of germs furnished 
by Buddhistiolegendu In Buddhaghosa's 
commentary on the Dhammapada§ for instance 
there is found alegend of king Brahmadatta 
in Báránasí, who in like manner exiles his two sons, 
prince Mahimsásaka and prince Ohanda 
(Chandra), to secure them against their mother, to 
whom he has granted the fatal permission to choose 
anything she may wish; and their younger step 
brother, prince Suriya (Sérya), on whose ac- 
count they are sent away, joins his fortunes to 
theirs and acoompanies them in their exile]. Again, 
as bearing on our subject, we meet with the simply 
told, yet truly captivating, legend of the origin 
of Buddha's ancestors, that is of the B'ákya 
and the Koliya families, which is found in 
Buddhaghosa's commentary on the Suitina- 
péáta, and has been published by the present writer, 
with a translation, according to Fausbill’s edition of 


mander-in-chief. The inckdent, for the sake of which the 
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the zext.° In this legend the Iksh v ák u king, 
Ambatthardjan, to please ayoung wife, exiles 
all Lis elder children, four sons and five daughters. 
The young princes, when they have reached the 
forest, intermarry with their sisters, with the view 
of providing a mutual safeguard against the 
degeneracy of their race through mésallianos ; and 
they instal their eldest sister P iy & in the place af 
mother. When, after a time, the latter is stricken 
with leprosy, they remove her to another part of 
the forest ; and there she is found by a king 
R án a, who has also been driven by leprosy into the 
foreet but has recovered ; and by him she is cured and 
wedced.t Now, whatever points of difference the 
leger.d here presents,the mutual relations of these three 
forms of thestory cannot be mistaken. In the Daga- 
ratkcjátaka, in addition to the reasons for the exile 
and the intermarriage of the brothers and sisters, 
we fiad mention made of the names Daéaratha, 
Lakshmana Bharata, and Sita ; and 
E &m is spoken of, not as a prince who was un- 
acquainted with the exiled family, but as one of 
their number and occupying the chief place among 
them. And the poet of the Réméyana, following 
the main idea of the story thus presented, has not 
only sepresented Rá ma and S{té as lovers, but, 
what is most important, has added the rape of 
Sita and the expedition to Lanká He 
has elso changed the home of the exiles from 
Varanasi to Ayodhy 4, and, on the other 
hand, he has shifted the scene of the banishment 
from the Himavant to the Dekhan (Dax- 
daka forest, &0.) i 
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pura, on opposite banks of the river Rohini;t 
and thus we are brought into the immediate neigh- 
boarheed of Ayudhyá. ` 

And now with regard to the expedition to Lanká. 
In opposition to the hitherto received ' view§ 
that the poet intended under this representation 
to depict the spreed of Aryan civilisation toward 
the south, and especially to  Oeylon, Talboys 
Whoeler[ has recently given to the world his 
opinion that the account of this expedition only 
gives expression to the hostile feeling entertained 
by the Brahmans toward the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
who are to be identified with the R&kshasa of the 
poem. This view recfives support from the fact 
that Bá va na and his brothers are represented as 
having themselves sprung from the Brahmanical 
race and as having by their penanoes won 
the favour of Brahma, Agni and other 
gods ; and in this representation there may lurk 
an allusion to the Aryan origin of the royal race of 
Ceylon. And it is at least quite as consis- 
tent with the circumstances (if not even more so) 
that an Indian poet writing about the begin- 
ing of the Christian era (and the work of 
Valmfki can hardly date earlier than this as we 
shall presently see) ahouldhave taken as the subject 
of his representation the conflicts with the Bud- 
dhists which were by that time being fleroely 
waged, and have depicted & conquest of their chief 
seat in the Bouth—es that he should have selected 
for his theme an idea so abstract as & picture of the 
“spread of Aryan civilisation.” The Monkeys of 
the poem, too, which are undoubtedly to be regarded 
as the representatives of the aborigines of the 
Dekhan, appear throughout (with tho single ex- 
ception of Bálin) as the allies of Rá m z, and 
therefore as already brought completely within 
the influence of the Aryan culture. This holds true 
elso of king Guha with his Nishdda And 


which the sages of Ohitrakuta and of the D a n- 
daka-forest suffered at the hands of the Rak shana 
and to save them from which B & m a took them 
under his protection, and makes these refar solely 
to the Buddhists ;f yet it must be allowed that 
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Sité's speoch in favour of the ahinsa®, es- 
;»ecially the protest which she raises against the 
attack on the Rékshasa as inconsistent with 
R áma’s character as a devoteet may be fairly 
reg&rdod as a reflax from an old Buddhistio legend 
onbodying this idea that[ a Kshatriya was not 
justified “in interfering in the disputes between the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists,” so long as the latter, 
that is the Rákshasa of the poem, have not shown 
towards him any feeling of hostility. There is 
nothing, however, in the representation of the town 
Lanká and its inhabitants that oan be regarded 
as having & direct reference to Buddhism ; on the 
contrary, the same gods§ are invoked alike 
by Ravane and by Rama, just as is done by 
the Grocks aud the Trojans in Homer. The red 
turban and the red garments of the priests who 
officiated at Indrajit’s magical sacrifice] 
remind us also~of the magio ritual of the Sama- 
vedaG; and they are consequently not to be oon- 
nocted with the yellowish-red garments of the 
Buddhista (Lashaya, raktapata). And finally, the 
solitary passage in which Buddha is directly, 
referred to, and then indeed only to be likened 
to a thief,?? has been pointed out by Schlegel as 
being probably a later interpolation, Any 
therefore, who may be disposed, notwithstanding 
the procoding considerations, to adopt Wheeler's 
view must be prepared to draw this further oonolu- 
miou, from the great caution with which the poet 
has veiled his intention to depict the struggle with 
and the conquest of the Buddhists of Oeylon,—that 
he himself lived under a Buddhistio power, and 
therefore found himself compelled to conceal his 
real purpose—and that besides, to secure his own 
fifcty, he just took an old Buddhistio legend, and 
modified it to suit the object he had in view J 
In addition to this tendency, whether it be spe- 
Clally political or having reference to the history of 
cultivation in general, which unquestionably runs 
through the Ramayana, and secures for it its 
character as & national Epic, it has stil another 
purpose which may be said to lie on the very sur- 
faco, namoly, to represent R á m a as an incarnation 
of Vishnu, and to confirm the supremacy of this 
god over all the other gods. With respect to this 
matter, however, it is difflonlt to decide in how far 
Valmihi himself had this purpose in view, or whether 


it may not have been introduced in later additions 


= JL 3 2 ff. 
+ vhasdodm vind vairam bédho víra na yujate|22.| 
pardilhdd rite né ‘pi hanta; 
ra hele: vol I P 230,380, 260, 25] 


$ Vide Muir, IV, 540 ff. also Edm, Y, I8, 4l 
Gorr, where moming in Lank&i— 
Bhadangavedavidushím — kratupravarayájiním | 
suraya Urahmaghosham.. | 


B VI,I9,40,5% 2L 

q Vide Ind. Stad., I, 6l, 52, borrowed no doubt from 
the Fra/fma. 

** IL 00, 88, Ed. Schl 

t Vide Lassen, Ind. 4. K. I, 488-489 ; Muir, Orig. 
B. Texts IV, If, 877 £. 
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tothe poem. On aooount of the loose connec. 
tion in which the portions that bring oub this idea 
stand with the general structure of the work, it is 
well known that tho latter view has been mom 
generally adopted t+ Bat if Wheelers opinion 
as to the anti-Buddhistic tendency of the post 
should be positively established, then the view of 
those who believe that he had himself given this 
Vaishnava complexion to his work} would un- 
doubtedly receive no inconsiderable support, inas- 
much as this view so completely harmonises with 
the anti-Buddhistio theory. Asa matter of fact, 
at least, tho result -was thet by means of tho 
Rdéméyaea, and especially by means ot the 
Vaishnava elements in it just referred to, assictance 
of the most important kind was rendered to the 
efforts of the Bráhmans, which were directed, by 
the clothing of their divinities and of the worship, 
of their gods with new life, to the recovering of 
the ground which Buddhism had won among the 
people. And it is at all events a rema-kable 
phenomenon that the old Buddhistic Saga cf the 
pious prince Ráma, which glorified him as an 
ideal of Buddhistio equanimity, should have been 
cast by the skilful hand of Valmiki into a 20776 
which, whether in accordance with his own plan or 
through the introduction of subsequent elements, 
has so powerfully contributed to the supproesion 
and overthrow of Buddhism—the Buddhistio elements 
go favourable and gratifying to the popular spirit 
being preserved, and marely clothed in a garb 
subservient to the Brahmanioal pretensions. 

In addition to the Buddhistio legend, it is Eeyond 
question that Valedki must have had aocows to 
other materials for his work, which enter irto its 
composition, and which must from the verr first 
have secured it a favourable reception among the 
people. Tt is very obvious, for instance, to traoe.& con- 
nection between B á m a, the hero of his work, and 
the agricultural demi-god of the same name, the 
Rama Halabhrit of the Brahmans. I have 
already called attention to this elsewhere], and 
have laid special stress on this point, that `n the 
versions of the Réma-Saga which are found in the 
Afahábhdrata, and some af whioh ere of consider: 
ablo antiquityf, a special prominence is given 
almost throughout to the fact that the regn of 
Rama wasa Golden Age, and that cultivation and 
agriculture were then vigorously flourishing. The 


Gorresio, vol, X. p. xlvii, is at least undecideL 
4 This Buddhisio germ of Rám a’s persorality is 
in frot apparent enough in the Remawosa in 
odi this fact in m 
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exile of Ráma seems intended to represent the 
winter-time, during which the activity of Nature, 
and especially tho operations of agriculture, are 
atastand-still Any other direct evidence, how- 
ever, of such a connection between these two is not 
in the meantime forthooming. But on the other 
hand, es regards Réme’s wife 8 í tá, there are two 
pointe that are all the more deserving of notice :— 
namely, first, her mythical character itself ; second- 
ly, and specially her relation to the similarly named 
goddess of the Vedio ritual, the symbol of the 
fleld-firrow (stá); and indeed the significance of 
both these points should beso fully recognised as that 
it could hardly be called in question. The accounts 
in the Ramdyaga regarding her being born from 
a ploughed field? and regarding her return into 
the bosom of her Mother Earth] ; the name of 
her sister U’rmilé, which can be explained as 
“waving seed-field ;" finally, the surname[ of 
her father Janaka: Siredhvaja “bearing a 
plough on a banner :” are alone decisive of her 
mythical, symbolical character. Fortunately, be- 
sides, for the working ont of the conception, there 
was available the glorified representation of the 
similarly named spouse of Indra or Parjanyain 
the grikya texts, which picture her appesranoof 
in suck plastic youthful beauty that the pencil of 
the poet needed only to add & few touches here and 
there. | Endowed with these characteristios af the 
national goddess, the representation of the wife of 


* Ran, held 4, 5 P 8६ Schl: athe me krisbatah 


kahetram s'ódhayatá 
labdhd n£mn£ B (t£eti vis'rut£, | bhitaldd utthité af tu. 
yurdha mond mamá shépite 


ulketi me kanyd sthípite 
ayonijá j bhuteldd tám tu. oe 
T First mentioned indeed in the Uttarakanda. 


him the idea of making use of them for contemplated 
= whici had for its object the restoration of the national 
हक Or may i we अ eoture that he made such a use of 
names the of the estimation 
in which Buddha was held, by his &neestor 
Riémat—a V ieri whieh it is ask, ee 
if Wheeler's be adopted, with referenos to the legend 
ars also D mois with regard to these Beanies legenda 
are Y 
Sidkya, and of Réma 


Ráma must have awakened the widest interest ;f 
and this conception of her was admirably 
fitted either for purely poetical uses, or for the 
purpose of bringing back the hearers to their 
allegiance to the Brahmanical gods.  Véimíki has 
besides introduced an additional clement into his 
representation of Sitk, by making her the daughter 
of the pious Videha king, Janaka, highly 
hopoured on account of his relations with Yájna- 
valkya in the Brahmana of the White Yajus, and in 
various legends of the AfakdbAdrata, a circum- 
scance which is no doubt partly due to the, desire 
of giving, by means of this paternity, a decidedly 
Brahmenioal colouring to her descent, and which 
in fact may e«sily be understood as in some 
measure favouring an earlier conjecture of my own? 
namely, that Válhmiki himself belonged to that 
part of India which corresponds to the king- 
dom of Kos’ ala, bordering on the region of the 
Videha, end standing in the closest relations with 
them—in the chief city of which kingdom, Ayo- 
dhy á, the soene of Váimikis work is laid. It is also 
deserving of notice thes Asvapati, the king of 
the Kokaya,f who appears in the Rdmg- 
yana as the brother-in-law of Dasaratha, is men- 
tioned in the Brdhmana of the White Yajwsl 
as being nearly contemporary with Janaka. § 
And the name of Sité& herself occurs in a 
Yajus.text | as even then in use es a proper name: 
though the bearer of it appears there in a relation 


Stud, 48]); it was permitted to expose new-born female 
children ४०४० he males: tasmát striyam jútám parísyanti, 


ए 

hs} l,l (Chesd. Up. VII, L!, vids Ind, Stud. I, 79, 

$ With regard to this reference to 
names in the Ye Toona, eiu her be added that re 
So ee hn dà pede “and indeed I 
In ons passage 2 4)ascoming next to that of 
Trines ya. p vide Ind i : i I47, I Safo olod at- 
to the a asori! to one 
performans nivera. It CUN e to be sure, प a modem 
(vide Catal. 

speed. Edo «'drddia bat the 
oom -Yermes ; 

ing of this name is certain! Pen epi ficant, es Bor tis when we 
Ju for the form of 


this name side S’atap XIV.9, 4,80) who celebrated Rd m e's 
in a dramatio to a Brahmanio 
whieh studied the Towtiripa (in the Bhag. Pur, 
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quite different from that which is found both in the 
grihya-rituel and in the Rémdyana, namely, as the 
daughter of Sa vitar, thatia, of Prajápati, and 
as enamoured of the Moon, who on his part looked 
with loving eyes on another of the daughters? 
Braddhá (Faith) ; by the help of her father, 
however, she suoceeds in winning his love.t It 
seems to me that in this Saga, too, we may find an 
element that has been made use of by Valmiki jin 
so far only, however, as the gerlandt with which 
her father decks her brows§ (accompanying the 
action with the recitation of various sentenoes,) and 
on account of the virtuo of which, as a love-charm, 
the whole legend has been narrated, may probably 
have sorvod as a direct model for the angaruga 
(philter) which Anasüyá, tho wife of Atri, 
pours out in tho form of an ointment, over the 
limbs of 8ítá&| A still further parallel is itdeed 
offered hue to zealous niythologist& For since 
Ráma is, at a later period, called also Ráma- 
chandref and indeod is called also by the name 
Chandra itsclf,°° the mildness, which is so 
prominent a foature in his character may, per- 
haps be explained in this way, that originally he 
was nothing more than a Moon-genius, and that 
consequently the Sega found in the Taitt. Br. re- 
garding the love of 8 ít á (that is, the fleld-furrow) 
for the Moon actually represents the first germ out 
of which the Saga of the Rém4yara has grown— 
that the axgariga—ointment of the Rámáyea na, 
the sthdkara alamkára of the Tait. Br.; is just the 
fragrant vapour or the dew which rises out of the 
furrow, and in which the Moonlight is reflected. 
This would be indeed genuinely poetical, and per- 
laps also quite possible, if i$ were not that the de- 
sgnation of Rá ma as Rámaohandr a, or 
Hmply as Ohandra is only found for the first 
timo at so lato a date, that rathor the converse as- 


* Of. s'raddhá vai sdryasya * duhité, Bat, XIL 7, 8, l. 
This is no doubt only 3 Variation ç 


tapara (Kaur. )U), seeing that both 
occur in the Kans’ 2t tho meaning is somethi 
In apradips II, 8,5 stkagarom anid 
aa pomaly as ddi क the word whegara is used 
as 


-oil and the like (sugandhi न chandanddi 
sihagarasemnakam jnétayyam 
ii hres . 
III, 8, 8 eagard 


re and plete oom efron teman dalam oh 


sumption is far more probable, namely, that a poeti 
cal spirit among the Bréhmans connected Rama 
with the Moon just on account of the gentleness of 
his charactert ; though by this view a reflex 
reference by the learned to the Bitá-Saga of the 
Taift. Br. is by no means excluded. 

(To be continued.) 


EXCURSUS. 


As the version of the  Atamagalwvamsa by 
D'Alwis is rarely to be met with, I subjoin an 
extract from that work (p. 76 ff), containing the 
substance of the Dasaratha-Játaka. This is evi- 
dently based, in part at least, on a metrical version 
of the story ; and the verse quoted at the close 
about the 6,000 years that Ráma reigned after his 
happy return from exile has an almost exact ooun- 
terpart in the -Réméyana itself (though the number 
of years there is only 4,000), as well as in several 
of the Ráma legends in the Mahábhárata. And it is 
very possible that an acquaintance with the whole 
of the Páli text, which is therefore greatly to bo 
desired, might bring to light still further ooinoidenoes 
of a similar nature. 

“In aforetimes there was ab Baranes aking 
named Dasaratha He reigned ri ual 
free from the four causes of agati Gade ae 
fear, and ignorance). His queen-oonsort, who was 
at the head of 6,000 wives, became the mother of 
twosons anda daughter. The eldest was called 
Ráma pandit (Doctor), the second was named 
Lakkhana, and the daughter 8itd-devi. Some 
time afterwards the queen-consort died, Upon 
this event the king was afflicted for some time ; 
and being consoled by his ministers he performed 
what was necessary to be done, and married another 
queen. She bore him love and affection, and in 
procese of time conceived end bore him a son 


which fen i wo 


stroyed in tho year $4 A.D. yet den IL 087 probabl 
with tolerable certainty su a to the beginning 
ured there under 


aro म uuderstood as having some relation to the 
Ráma ot 


Jajo j the BAdgarata Purdna, for instance, it is well known 

that similar /esrmod reminiscences can be point- 

ed out. the disciples of tho Taittiriga- Veda have even 

tothe most recent tines bestowed a remarkable amount 

of attention on the "aper E á m a is, (as we have remark- 
to evident 
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(laddkagabbhaparihdrd). He was named prince 
Bharate.® From the love whioh he bore to the 
son, ths king said to the queen : “ Dear x 
I shall confer a boon; &ooept(it)." Behaving as 
having &ooepted it,T or as if she were pleased at it, 
she (wns silent for « time) and went up to the 
king (cne day), when the boy was seven 0७ eight 
yearso? age, and said to the king: “ Please your 
majesty, a boon was oonferred by you upon my 
son ; give it to him now." “ Dear, take it,” replied 
the king. “Sire, give the kingdom to my son." 
The kimg snapping his fingers wrathfully said : 
t Wretch (vasali), I have two sons as resplendent 
as two famos of fire, and doest thou wish me to kill 
them and give the kingdom to thy son?” (Where- 
upon) tarrifled, she quietly entered her bed-cham- 
ber. On subsequent days (nevertheloss) she re- 
peatedly asked the king to bestow the very king 
dom (or her son). The king, still refusing .her 
the boon, and reflecting, —“ that women were un- 
grateful and envious, and that either by means 
of forged writings (Bbitapaxa)] or by means of a 
dishonest bribe (kijalancha), the queen might 
procure the death of his sons,” caused them to be 
summoned (to his presence), communicated the 
same (Lis misgivings) to them, and said: 
` “Children, some calamity might befall you if 
you live tere ; go (therefore) to a foreign country 
or to the vooda ; return at the time of my- funeral 
obsequies (dkimakals), and assume the sovereignty 
to which vou are lineally entitled." So saying, he 
sent for astrologers (wimittaba), and enquired of 
them how long he would live; end heving learnt 
that he wculd live a further period of twelve years, 
sald: “Scns; return after twelve years from 
hence, and asoend the throne.” The prinoes saying : 
“Well,” saluted the king, and went down the 
mansion -weeping. Sítáé-deví (hearing this) 
said: “Itoo wil go with my brothers,” saluted 
the king and proceeded with them weeping.§ 

These three persons, accompanied with a large 
retinue, lect (the city), and dismissing them 
(after they had gone some distanoe,) gradually 
reached Himavante, and built a dwelling 
ina locality which had the advantage of water 
and herbs, and abounded with various fruits; 
and living on them they dwelt there. Pandit 
[sol] Laxkhana and his sister Sité sup 
plicated Rám a, and obtained his consent (to the 
following p-oposal) : “ You stand to us in the po- 
sition of a father, therefore tarry you here, we shall 
fetoh herbs and fruits and maintain you.” 


» D'Alwis bas Baratha throughout. 

t ae igah-?) hated Mor aar t behaving as if 
{ho ba ega t Le. bd by her mie her mannar to 
meaning, praeter : proper- 
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From thence Ráma wes altogether at home and 
the others nourished him with herbe and fruits. 
Whilst they werethus dwelling, king Dasaratha, 
owing to the grief for his sons, died (a premature 
death) in the ninth year (after the departure of 
his sons). His queen, efter the rites of cremation, 
ssid : “ Give the kingdom (chatta) to my own son 
prince Bharata.” The ministers saying—" those 
who are entitled to the kingdom ere’ in the-forest,” 
did not comply. (Whereupon) prince Bharata 
(resolving)—" I will bring my brother Rima 
from the woods and will set him upon the throne,” 
proceeded with four-bodied army and the five-fold 
royal insignia (pancha réjahakudhabhénga)| to the 
locality where Rá ma dwelt; and pitching their 
tents near it, Bharata with several ministers 
went to his residencé ate time when Lakkhana 
and 8{t& had gone to the woods He me 
Ráma atthe door of his residenoe, in the enjoy- 
ment of health, and quietly seated like a firm golden 
statue. Having accosted him and taken his respect- 
ful distance, Bharata informed him of the 
news regarding the king, and wept with his minis- 
ters falling down at the feet of Rima Bat 
Rime neither wept nor sorrowed. In him there 
was not the slightest emotion. In the evening, 
whilst Bharata was (Yet) weeping, the other 
two returned with herbs and fruits. 

Whereupon B ám a thus pondered :—“ These are 
children, They have not, as I have, the wisdom 
of. pariganhana.° If at once it be said to them ; 
your father is dead, unable to bear the grief, their 
hearts will be rent. I shall (therefore) by some 
devioe get them to descend into the water, and 
shall then cause the intelligence to be conveyed 
(to them).” He then, pointing to a pond opposite to 
them, spoke in a couplet thus: “You have oome 
very late, let this be a punishment for you. Get 
down into this water and stand Lakkhana 
and 8í t & oome ye both (०६४८ Labbhana Stté cha) 
and descend into the water." They at onoe de- 
soended and stood (as desired) ; when, oommunioet- 
ing to them the (sad) intelligence, R á m a gave ut- 
terancetotheremaining couplet :—“ ThisBh arate 
says thus :— King Dasaratha is dead'" The 
moment they heard the intelligence of their 
father's death they became insensible. It was again 
conveyed to them, and they again became insensible. 
When they had thus fainted for the third time, his 
ministers raised and lifted them up from the water, 
and set them down on the ground. After they 
had recovered, all of them reciprocated their grief, 
a sus aD, on the ru CA : vide 
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and wept and bewailed. Bharata (however) 
pondering,—“ this brother Lak k hana and sister 
Bit, from the moment they heard the intelligence 
of their father’s death, are unable to restrain their 
grief ; but Réma sorrows not and woepa not; 
I shall, therefore, enquire of him the cause of his 
non-sorrowing"—-uttered the second stanza for the 
(purpose of) thet enquiry :— 

“Having heerd the death of a father, sorrow 
distresses theo not (sa tan pasakai) ° Raima, By 
what power (pabhésa) doest thou not grieve for 
that which should be grieved for ?” 

Ráma then addressing him explained the ree- 
son why he sorrowed not : 

J.— t If a person by great grief cannot protect 
( nñlštum) a thing, wherefore should a wise (vinx) 
and discreet (medhdvi) man distress himself ? 

2,—" The young as well as (dakaréá cha) the old, 
the ignorant as well as the wise, andthe poor as 
well as the rich—all are (alfke) subject to death 


machohuperdyand). 
; 8.—* The ripe fruit is ever in danger of dropping 
down ) ; so likewise man that is born 
(of & woman) is always in danger of death. 

—* Many people are seen in the morning (of 
whom) some disappear in the evening (svam) 
(and again) many people are seen in the evening 
(of whom) some disappear in the morning. 

5.—" If a stupid person, who weeps afilicting 
himself, can derive any profit (kimohid atiham) 
then indeed should the wise man do the same 
(kaéramenan [T] vichakbhana). 

6.—" He who torments himself (atinan ationc) 
(by sorrow) becomes lean and (colourless) cheer. 
less ; by sorrow (tema) the dead are not saved (na 
paleati), it is vain (nirattÀd) (therefore) to weep. 

7.—“ As a house (saranam) involved in flames is 
extinguished with water, so likewise the steady, 
well-informed, intelligent and learned man speedily 
destroys the sorrow thatis begotten (the felt sorrow) 
as the wind (drives away & tuft of) cotton. 

8.—Alone is man (eho va machcho) born in a 
family—alone does he depart; the ehief ond of 
the enjoyment of all beings is their very associa- 
ton together (for a time) samyogaparamattho va 
. eambhogá secsapázinam). 

9.-—Wherefore the heart (hadayam masam oha) 
of the wise and well-informed, who sees both this 
and the world to come imam che parem 
cha lokam), and who knows the dhammat (anndya, 


* With pasakati i compare perisahtet, Fansbol, Dhemmap. 


tion on Hdl, Appendix V, Yr ma 
T Nature of all things, epecially the eight realities of 


life; mmap 
Lébko ayas vaso oka nindd pasemsd cha sublom 
chs dukbkem. | 
Kis cha dhamnd manusem wichoham. . . . 
Í Vide Fda. II.JI2 If. BchL, 28. Idf, Gorr. Zeit. d. 
Dew. Mergen! Gosollok, X VI Vs vas 268, 
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* Of fis neck” 
a abe being used to express gold (I) | for 


L e. dfndya dhammam) is not inflamed even by ex- 
ceeding sorrow. 

l0.—Thus I know exactly what should be done 
shall, seeing and enjoying (so ‘ham dassam cha 
bhokkham cha) nourish (my) relations, and protect 
all the rest.” 

o © o 0 0 ०७ 0 o c 

The attendants who heard this sermon of Pandit 
Rima, declaring the transientness of things, 
were oonsoled. Afterwards prince Bherata, 
saluting E ám a, said: “ Aooept the kingdom of 
Bár£&nasi" . 

“Child, take Lakkhana and Sith and rule 
the kingdom." 

* (Why not) your Highness ?” 

“Child, my father said to me : ‘ Assume the king- 
dom by returning after twelvo years. If I gonow, 
I would not be acting up to his word. I shall 
therefore go after the expiration of the remaining 
three years ?" 

“Who will reign until then ?" 

“Do ye.” 

“ We cannot.” 

Then (saying) :—' Until I come these shoeaf will 
reign,” he took out his shoes made of grass (straw), 
and gave them (to Bharata.) Those three 
taking the shoes, and saluting the pandit, went 
with their retinue to Bá&ránasi Tho shoes 
reigned for three years, The ministers placing 
the straw shoes on the throne, administered justice, 
Whenever they committed an act of injustice, the 
shoes struck eaoh other. From that warning 
(sign) they reheard the case. But whenever they 
adjudicated justly, the shoes remained silent, 

The Pandit, after the expiration of three years, 
left the wood, and, having reached Bérknasi, en- 
tered the royal park. The princes learning his 
arrival entered the park attended with ministers, 
installed Sit& (in the office of) queen-consort, 
and performed the ceremony of consecration on 
both. TheMahásatta, who had been thus con- 
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(samochdnesi) the Jataka to the matter in hand: 
and after the explanation of the four veritios, the 
husbaniman? attained the path. Dasaratha 
of that period is now king Suddhodena, the 


mother (of Bama)—-M ah&má&y & Sit&—-RE 
hulemété—Bharata, Ananda, Lakkhana— 
B&riputta, the retinue—theattendants of B ud- 
dha, and Béma [am] L” 


CORRESPONDENOE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Dinajpur, 60 February 873. 
I sHouLp be glad if some of the readers of the 


Indian Antiquary would supply some information 
as to the history of the district of Dinajpur. 
only work to whioh Ihave access on the subject is 
Dr. Buchanan's Report, and the writer unfortunate- 
ly omits to state from what authorities his informa- 
tion was derived, so that I am able to form no esti- 
mate ofits value. There are scattered about the 
district numerous pieces of carved sione, horn- 
blende I think, some of them highly ornamented, 
and apparently of about the same date, which local 
tradition declares to have been brought from Bán- 
nagar, a place now & jungle, but said to have been 
the royal residence of Rája Bán, or Van, mention- 
ed in the Bán-nagar is situated about 
sixteen m les south of the town of Dinajpur, on 
the Purnashoba river, and four or five miles further 
down is tte mart: of Kordoho (४ hand-burning”), 
said to derive its name from the burning of 998 
of Bána's thousand arms by Krishna. I know of 
the remairs of at least four highly carved door- 
ways, and some plain ones, besides numerous stones, 
generally hewn on one or more sides, often with 
mouldings, and the marks of metal clamps for 
holding them together. There are also, in different 
places, some soore of pillars, of similar workman- 
ship though by no means uniform pattern. Four 
of them are set up et the four oorners of the tomb 
of Saltan Shah, in the middle of the Bán-nagar 
Jungle, where there are also a number of the carved 
stones to which I am referring, though evidently 
not in the position for which they were out, -but 
taken by the Musalmans from some earlier building. 

Some time ago I sent to the Bengal Asiatio 


have been broken when in course of removal in oon- 
sequence of some alterations,thirty or forty yoars ago. - 
The inscription,t in three linee, is as follows :— 

Durvwvéréri-vardthini-pramathane dine cha Vidy4- 
dharaih s& nandem divi 

yesya márggapagapa-gráma-graho gíyáte | Kám- 
bojánvayajena Gauda-pati 

ná tenendu-maulereyam prás&do nlramáyi kng- 
Jara ghate varshene bhábhüshapah. | 

Babu Rájendralíla Mitra has been good enough 
to send me the following translation :— 

* By him, whose ability in subduing the foroos 
of his irresistible enemies, and liberality in ap- 
preciating the merits of his suitors, are-sung by the 
Vidyá&dharas in celestial spheres, by that sovereign 
of Gauda, by him who is descended from the 
Kambojan line, This temple, the beauty of the 
earth, was erected for the selene-cephalous (Shiva) 
in theyear 888." Babu R£jendral&la further remarks : 
—" The figures I derive from the words bwajara 
ghata, kunjara being equal to 8, the eight elephants 
of the quarters, and ghata.three-fold or plural. 
The two dots at the end might be allowed to re- 
main to make it correspond with the masculine 
prasadah, though the word bAáskana does not take 
the masculine affix. This appears to me to be the 
true meaning. But if the word varske bea mis- 
lection of carshmano, it would mean a temple which 
Ñas many elephants carved on it" The pillar in 
question has eight elephants carved upon it, two 
on each face, crouching each under a tiger, or some 
similar animal, whioh is rampant upon it. The 
Bábu afterwards told me that the date 888 must refer 
to either the Samvat or the Shaka era, and would be 


have nothing to do with Báns, whose story is told 
wpéísyeha Ser a Sokl. Bombi nyam api ae 
ed B. sec. m. for bra mel SE a Very C. 

brahmalokén Bomb, gamishyati—pra yésyat 
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dhistio compere on this point legend 
Fas i d p. eae ot the father ia 
over the death of his son, as also the legend of 
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in the Mahábhárat, and I should like to know more 
about the fihsiva dynasty, and its connection with 
the district of Dinajpur. 

I think it quite possible thet the original temple 
to Shiva, of which these are fragments, was erected, 
notin Dinajpur, but in Gauda, the capital of its 
founder, and tha its fragments were thence brought 
by the Muhammadans who had a large frontier 
post et Bán-nagar, or thereabouts, not being in 
possession of the country to the north. One reason 
for thinking so would be that there is no tradition 
of any such great rája as the founder of this 
temple would be, or of any important personage 
between Bána and the Muhammadan conquest. 
On the other hand, it is from Bán-nagar that the 
fregments have been distributed over the district 
of Dinajpur, and tf it had been a Muhammadan, 
and not a Hindu building, which was there 
constructed of them, we should scarcely find, as we 
do, that the Muhammadans had plundered it for the 
decoration of the tomb of Sultan Shah. It appears 
to me possible that in Buchanan's time, 805, tre- 
dition may have confused some Shive-worshipping 
Bán-raja, or “King of the Forest,” with Bána of 
the Mahábhárata, and that the date of the former 
may have been about A. D. 900, or not very long 
anterior to the Muhammadan occupation. The ab- 
sence of all written history renders such confusion 
possible. Then farther. explanation is required, 
why & king of Gauda, of the Kambojen race, 
should have set up a oostly temple to Shiva at 
Bén-negar, forty or fifty miles north-east from Gaur. 
Buchanan tells a curious story ofa stone which 
lay in one ofthe sacred pools at Bán-nager, and 
whioh was said to be & dead cow thrown in by the 
infidel Yavans, to pollute the water. He hed ii^ 
pulled out, and it proved to be an image of the 
bull Vrishabha, usually worshipped by the Sheivas. 
In another place he says that by the protection of 
Bhiva, and the assistanoe of jungle fever, Bán-raja 
was enabled to repel the attacks of Krishna, who 
had a family quarrel with him, but thet afterwards 
Krishna sent the Yavanas, caters af beef, whom 
Buohanan believes to have been the Macedonians 
of Baktria, to attack Bins, and that they suooeeded 
in defeating him, efter defiling his sacred ponds by 
a bit of beef tied to the foot of a kite. This legend 
of the beef, and the other of the dead cow, oorres- 
pond curiously with the fac of the finding in 805 
of the image of Vrishebhe, and I think point very 
clearly to the overthrow of the worship of Shiva, 
and to its previous existence at Bán-nagar. Buch- 
nan says that the story rests on the authority of 
one of the Purknas attributed to Vyása, and I find 
from Bmall's Handbook of Sanskrit Literature, that 
the earliest date asoribed to the Purknas is the 8th 
or Hh century, while some are as late asthe l6th. 
If Babu Rajendralala Mitra's date is correct, the 
Shiva temple at Bán-nagar was erected, and pre- 
sumably the worship of Shiva was at tts height, 


about A.D. 960, and the Muhammadan oonquest 
was in A.D. 208, or only 250 years later. The 
image of Vrishabha cannot have been allowed to 
remain dishonoured, while Shiva worshippers were 
in the ascendant, and therefore must have been 
pitched into the water after the erection of the 
great temple. Who, then, were the Yavanas to 
whom tradition points as having defeated the 
Shiva-worshippers, and thrown the image of the 
sacred bull into the water? Can the author of the 
Purána have so confused tradition as to indicate 
by the Yavans the Muhammadan oonquerors ? or 
was there a conquest before that of the Muham- 
madens, and yet subsequent to ‘A.D. 883 or 
A.D. 967, whichever date is selected for the Bin- 
nagar temple? E. Vasar Wasrmacorr, 

š Bengal Givi] Service, Dinajpur. 
Note on the above. 

Babu Bájendralíla gives no authority for taking 
ghath as equivalent to threefold ; and supposing 
that were its meaning,—' threefold eight’ would 
be 24. But the instrumental varshene is a 
serious objection, I think, to his interpretation of 
kunjaraghatévarshena—forif the last 
word of the compound meant the ‘year,’ and the 
other two 888, varsha ought to be in the looa- 
tivo case. When a noun denoting time is in the 
instrumental oase if indicates the period occupied 
in doing a thing (Pan. IL 8, 6), and thus the sense 
of the above expression, if it referred to time, 
would be ‘the temple was oonstructed in 888 years, 
or at least that it took the 888th year to be oon- 
structed. But the construction is awkward, and 
if it represented a date the compound would be 
dificult to separato grammatically. I think the 
expression means ‘he who pours forth an array of 
elephants',—or, if the sais to be taken as dka- 
whioh is not unlikely,—' the defler of the ranks 
of elephants.” Varshmano does not agree 
with the metre and is consequently inadmissible : 
besides'the compound would be ungr&mmattoal. The 
wordhastwo forms varshma and varshman; 
if the former be taken, the final word of the nomi- 
native singular of the compound would be 
varshmo, H the latter varahm f but in 
neither case varshmano, but even were it 
not so—the meaning would be “a temple in which 
there are bodies or oarcases af many elephants.” 
The idiom of the language does not admit of suoh 
a word as “ carved” being understood, except when 
a double sense is intended. R. G. BHANDARKAR, 


Gonds ond Kurkus. 
Pardi, 248 Feb. 4872. 

I woULD beg to offer a few remarks in reference 
to a notice ofthe hill tribes of Gonds and Kurkus, 
which appeared in the Indian Antiquary, pp. 54-56. 
Ihave given some account of these tribes in my 
Settlement Reports on the Baitul and Ohindwirt dis- 
triots of the Central Provinces Just now I wish 
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only to touch on oertain general points es regards 
these tribes. The Gonds and Kurkus are radically 
distinct, almost as much so as Hindus and Musal- 
mans, Their languages are quite different, and 
have hardly anything in common, as I shall show 
by some examples. In the main, too, they inhabit 
diffarent localities though they do intermix a good 
deal along the frontier line. Ths proper habitat of 
the Kurku isin the wild country between Asirgarh 
and the Paohmarí hills. Westward of Asirgarh he 
is replaced by the Bhill The chief seat of the 
Gords is in the Baitul, Chindwara, and Seoni die- 
triots, mostly east of the Pachmari hills; further 
east, he is replaced by the Baigars of Maendlá, a 
cognate, but still quite distinct, tribe. As regards 
religion the Kurku is & Hindu, & worshipper of 
Makhdeva.and the Linge, a venerator of the oow, 
oonzorming to certain Hindu usages, and claiming 
descent from a Rajput rece. On the other hand, the 
Gond admits none of the Hindu divinities into his 
pantheon, andis moreover bound on occasions of 
death to slay a cow and pour its blood on the grave 
to emsure peace and reet for the manes of the de 
partad. In my experience, Gonds almost always 
bury their dead. Sometimes in the cases of Gonds 
of good position, who rather ape Hinduism, burn- 
ing is practised. 

The Gond deities are numerous ; hill topw deifled 
are the favourite objects of adoration. The whole 
race is primarily divided into classes according to 
the gods whom they worship; those of seven, six, 
and -hree gods ; it is doubtful if there are worship- 
pers of four or five, but it is very difficult to get 
any ecourate information, as even the Pradhtns, or 
Gonc priests, soem to have little knowledge on the 
subject, These primary divisions are again sub- 
divided into numerous gots or clans which do not 
intermarry. There are said to be I3f gots, after 
the manner of the Hindu castea, but the number 
actaclly existing’ is very much larger. I have 
been given the names of upwards of thirty. One 
god ems common to all the Gonds, vin, Buralpen, 
or tho great god, though he is known by different 
names in different places. 

The Gonds were onoe & powerful nation, and 
the Gond R&jt had his seat on the hill of 
Deogarh in the Chindwara district ; 
by the Mart has of N&gpur, he became a sort 
of psnsioned prisoner, and he stil remains a 
pensioner of the British Government. In former 
days she Gond Rtjt averted complete subjugation 
at the hands of the Delhi Emperors by adopting 
Muhammadanism, and to this day the Rijt is ap- 
psrenily a Musslman; he sends for a pure Gond 
wife f-om the Ohindwara hills, and she conforms to 
the religion of her husband. It is common to heer 
of the Gonds es divided into Rtj Gonda, vir. those 
of the royal stook, and common Gonds, but this I 
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believe to be a fanciful distinction; but, on the 
other hand, there are two well recognised ariginal 
branches, viz., the Dhurwas and Wikas; each of 
these has its got sub-divisions and its distinctions 
of worshippers of distinct gods. 

With the Kurkus, the sub-division into gots is by 
nomeans so well established a fact as itis among the 
Gonde, and the idea wes probably derived from the 
latter. As regards religion, that of the Kurkos is 
essentially one and the same, the same deities being 
worshipped under various forms as ig the case with 
all Hindus. Both Kurkus and Gonds worship the 
manes of their deceased ancestors, and both perform 
ceremonies analogous to the Srdddka of Hindus. 
But it is undoubtedly true that customs vary im- 
mensely in different places, and what may bea 
true account of a Baitul Gond would not be equally 
true of one from the Seonf district, and it is also 
true thet where the Gonds and Kurkus are in imme- 
diate juxtaposition, they have mutually borrowed 
some of each other's customs, And again the Gond 
Thákurs of the Chindwéré hills have adopted many 
Hindu customs quite unknown to their wilder 
bret] ron of the Baitul forests,—henoe it may be 
that notices of the tribe may vary very much, and yet 
each present & true picture of the varying ciroum- 
stances. The social customs of these people are very 
peculiar, but I cannot enter into an account of them 
now. Asan example I append the numerals up to 
ten in Gondi and Kurka.— 


Gondi Kurku. 

J. Wanda (Undi)?............... Mty& 
2 Buns (Rand) ..... 42०२१२३००१३२२ Bariy& 
8. Mund... u uq a as sz Aphig& 
4. Nalum (Nalung)............... Uphanyt 
6. Siyum (Seiyung)............... 'Muny£& 
6. B&rum (Sarung) ............... Tury& 
T. Yerum (Yedung)............... Eyt 

8. Irmul (Yermud) ............... Tlary& 
9. ADR. ...eeeenenn ene oto ०५००५३५ Arrya 
IU. Pad) ..००#ऋ३-६४३०४७४०४४७८४ res Gulys 


Some Kurku words are undoubtedly of Aryan origin 
as Bap (father), Mai (mother), 2694 (son), 
(daughter), gai (cow), —almost purs Hindi words, but 

re exceptional. The corresponding Gond 
terms are radically different as Déo (father), Yerá 
(mother), Chon& (son), Turf (daughter), Tals 


MSS. of the Atharvaveda. 

Ls Lunawtdt (Revik&ntht) is a small colony of 
Atharvavedts consisting of three families, who are 
in possession of the books belonging to their Veda. 
They have already furnished some MSS. to Rao 
Bahadur Gopalrao Hari of Ahmadabad, who, about 
two years ago, placed a copy of the Gupdtha- 
brahmana, procured from "Lunswedi, et the dis- 





* Tae names added in perertheses are those given in Hislop's Vooabalary as the Gondi names of the numerals.—Ep. 
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posal of the Bengal Asiatio Society. ‘This copy is 
one of those used for the edition of the Gopatha in 
the Bibliotheca Indios. I have now obtained the 
consent of the owners of the books to heve them 
catalogued, and the promise of a copy of the 
Atharvaveda Pratis‘akkya. The oopy at Lunawtdt 
is the third known to exist—one being in the 
Royal Library at Berlin and one in the Government 
Collection at Bombay; the latter I obtained last 
year at Bharoch. ` 

One of the Lunawtdk' Atharvavedts says that a 
commentary on four kandas of the Atharvaveda 
exists in this Presidency, and that he has seen it; 
he also amerts that a commentary on eight kandas 
is in the posession of one Puntkar, a pensioner of 
Sindhia's at Lashkar. Is there any of the readers 
of the Indian Axtiquary ebout Gwalior who oan 
verify this latter statement ? 

Feb. 26, 872. G. Boars, 


Note on Query 4, page 96. 

Tum allusion apparently is to an incident in 
Buddha's life, mentioned by Hwen Thsang in con- 
nection with one of the Mathura stipes. It is said 
that while Buddha was pacing the margin of a 
tank near that city, & monkey came and offered 
him some honey, which Fe was graciously pleased 
to eoospt. The creature was so at this 
act of condescension, that in his delight he fall 
over into the water and was drowned. In his next 
birth, as & reward, he assumed human shape. Tho 
supposed soene of thé event is within 00 yards of 
the spot where I am writing. 


Mathura. F. B. Growse. 


Note on Valabhi. 

, Lunawada Feb, 94. 

Sin, —On a late visit to Walla, the supposed site 
of the ancient Valabhipur, I obtained from one of 
the offloers of the Thakur the accompanying Mu- 
hammadan ooing, which had been dug up on the 
morning of the day preceding my visit (Deo. 9, 
67I), by the Kolis searching for Choras in the 
ruins. I am not sufficiently acquainted with Mu- 
hammadan ooins to fix their age myself, and trust 


that you will find among your contributors some ch. iv. seo. 2 wl. 9,—with the synonymes Guda- 


one able to tellus their exact dete. As you are 
aware, the cestruction of Valabi is om event 
around which there hangs more then one mystery, 
and the question when it happened ie one of the 


most diffloult to decide. The turning up of Mu- 


hammedan ‘odins among the ruins of the city ought 
to help us to clear away some of the myths regard- 
ing it» fall. Besides those ooins, I brought away 
some other relios,—one of which, ximus I is im- 
portent from its bearing on the logical 
question. This isa amall circular seal of clay, 
that bears on one side the impression of the Bud 
dhist Creed Ye dharma keiu prabhava Retin, do, 
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On the other side the seal shows a distinct impres- 
sion of the human epidermis It would seem from 
this that the maker held the soft mud in the hollow 
of his hand while stamping it. About three years 
ago I was shown three similar seals by Mr. Richey, 
who obtained them also from Walleh, and all of 
them bore the same inscription. The Waleh off- 
clals state that they occur among the ruins in great 
numbers and I have seen many in the possession 
of gentlemen in Kathiawad. 

We know that Valsbhi was a seat of Buddhism, 
and the frequent oocurrenoe of these little seals or 
madras is therefore easily explained, as they were 
most probably amulets worn by most Buddhists, 
But the moet interesting point is, as Mr. West (who 
describes similar seals, obtained at Kanheri) oor- 
rectly observes, that the letters imprinted on them 
belong to the 9th or l0th oentury. (Vide Jowr. 
Bomb. Br. H. As. Boc. vol. VL pl LVIL). Does 
not this shew that the ruins at Walleh were inha- 
bited down to a much later date than is usually 
supposed ?—I have, &o. G. BUHLER, 

Query 0. 

Cam any reader oblige me with the correct bota- 
nical names of the following trees, all oommon in 
the Mathurá district, vix, the piw or dwmgar, 
chhonbar, pásendw, péipri, armi, Magot, ojén-rwkh, 
gondi, barna and dho? The names given are the 
Hindi terms in common use, 

^ F. 8, Gzowsgs. 


Pflu or Dungar is Salvadora Persica. / 

Chhonkar is Prosopis Spioigera. 

Pasendn is Diospyros Cordefolia. 

P&pri is Holoptelæa integrifolia. It is also the 
name of Pongamia glabra. 

Arni is Clerodendron pAlomoides. 

Hingot is Balanites Haoa, 

Anjan rukh is Hardwickia binata $ 

Gondi is Cordia myra and species. 

Barna is Cratawa Roeburghii. 


Dho is latifolia.. 
l644 March i874. NARAYAN DAJI. 
“The pty is mentioned in the Bk. II. 


phala and Sranst, and, according to Wilson, is the 
name applied in some provinces to the Caroya ` 
arborea of Roxburgh, in others to the Saleadora 
persica. The Barna is also mentioned in tho second 
half of sloka 5, of the same section— 
` Varuno varensh setus tiktas'tkah kumkrakah | 
and is translated as the Craiavu tapia or Cap- 
paris trifoliata. I 
In sloka 57, we have the bart], 
. . karfre tu krakar-granthil£v "ubhau | 
and in s. 8, tho Gondi — ^'^ 
Seluh aleehmátakah sfta uddklo vahuvtrakah | 
Eb. 
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THE SRIRANGAM JEWELS. 


Tus wealth of a native temple, like the wealth of 2 Hindu, 
consists of gold, lands, and women, The landed property 
which has aí various times been in the possession of the 
Brahmans o- Brirangam is well known to have been prodi- 
gious Densing-gitls, too, who play a conspicuous part in 
the ceremon.al observances of Hindus, are not soarce at 
Brirangem. Gold, too flows into the temple year by year in 
various waye Not only do monetary offerings from the vast 
crowds of derotees which yearly visit the temple, flow inte 


sented from Ime to time by individual voteries. The oldest 
Jewels possesmed by the temple ware presented by a potentate, 
ence of greatcimportance in these parts, namely, Vijiranga 
Chokanatha Naidu. Of these, and of other more recent and 
more valuabl» pieces of ornament possessed by the temple, 
we will now proceed to speak. 

Fist, as tc their character. A great number of these 
ornaments am merely vessels of pure gold. Others are 
chiefly gold, -rith an occasional setting of a precious stone 
in them, Others are mere masses of jewels let into gold— 
dlamomds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, o&rbuneles and 
pears. Othe-s are specimens of peari-embroidery. 

Beoondly, tis value. Whstisis? This isa very diffi- 
cult question =o answer, as it is almost impossible to asoer- 
tam the value—even the approximate value—af jewels 
out clammly and but indifferently set. The natives assert 
that several o the individual ornaments are worth nearly 
a lakh of rapes each, and estimate the value of the whole 
collection at a>oub eight or niné lakha. This is probably 
am exaggerated valuation. 

And now, inthe third place, before proceeding to give a 
description ef Ae individual ornaments, let us refer to a 
ourions history connected with several of the most valuable 
ef these, Durng our visit to Srirangam we were especially 
struck by this e that the most valuable ornaments were 
also the newest We were greatly surprised. It isa well 
known fact that Hinduism has greatly decayed since the 
time of those great native rijés who delighted in rival- 
ling each otheras to who would make the most splendid 
offerings to notable shrines, Under the prestige conferred 
by royal, favou-, thousands of temples were enriched by 
offerings, Suca offerings have lately greatly fallen off, of 
course, and indeed the ruinous condition of innumerable 
temples through tbe length and breadth of Southern India 
bears witness te the decay of Hinduism. Either the richer 
devotees have grown oold, ar the number of rich devotees 
has greatly dim-nished. How then is the strange fact that 
of all the famors Srirangam jewels, the most valuable per- 
haps are those -yhioh have heen presented during the last 
thirty years? The nativesof Srirangam gave us the ex- 
planation of thie strange fect, and it is an interesting one. _ 

There res now in Srirangam a rather remarkable per- 
saage, a Drahman This man js a beggar, an asoetic. 
About thirty years ago he gave out thas he had made a vow 
that he would nct eat on any day of the year in which he did 
not receive the .om of ten rupees as alms, He also, no 
doubt, gave out hat with the money daily given him, he in- 
tended to make £ handsome offering to the great Kaveri 
Bangan, as Virhnu is termed in Srirangam. Of course, 
rather than that 20 very holy a devotes should die, hosts of 
plows Hindus were ready L give him ten rupees daily, 


mantas alone is probably worth about 70,000 Rs! Thus the 


mumifloence af one modern astute beggar has outdone the 
munifoenos of ancient ríjís| The man, by name Venka- 
tathiri, is in Srirangam, still living. We will now give an 
enumeration and deseription of the principal Srirangam 


L A diamond coronal bead-pieos, tn three parta, with an extra 
diamond-heeded pin and screw. The chief stones contained in 
this plece of jewelry are diamonds, rubies and emeralds. One 
large emerald, woll cut, is perhaps the most valuable sone in this 
crown. Some of the ribies and diamonds also are very fine. 
The great majority of the larger diamonds are shockingly badly 
out, and are flat stones, which fact detracts from their value. 
Their worth is said to be about a lakh of rupees; probably half 
alakh would be nearer the mark. These were presented by 
Venkatathiri, the Brahman beggar. ` 

IL Another similar crown, mush older, The stones ere also, 
asin the other crown, emeralds, diamonds, and rubies, In this 
Ormament, the rubies are the most valuable stones, Howerer, in 
appearance thay look very dim, being badly ont, badiy eet, and 
covered with the dirt of yearn, They are probably worth about 
30,000 Rs.—or even lees. 

UL A magnificent necklace, worth fully 7,000 Ra, tn alpro- 
bability, containing a great number of splendid pearls, besides 


V. Three or four small necklaces, chiefly of pearls, 

VL Large emerald car-drops. One of these is a pear-shaped 
emerald, probably worth about ,000 Rs, 

VIL A number of hand and foot ornaments for the god. Bome 
of these are very richly decked with small bat brilliant ger, 
These ornaments are chiefly the Seaxgwecharam of the god, 
namely, his two famous weapons, the chank and the wheel. 

IX. A pair of pearl earrings, containing each fully a hun 
dred fine pearls of various sizes. 

I. The finest jewelled ornament in the whole collestion is 

the Raima Kowackam or " Body covering of jewels.” 
This ornament isin several pieces. Tho stones tt contates are 
very badly cot—some not cut aš all, only smoothed by friction— 
bat they are very large, and some very brillant, The ground 
upon which the gems are ses ts of course gO. The whole oraa- 
ment is Intended as a covering for the idol. Itis probably worth 
Tore than a lakh of rupees, Of course here again we guess at 
the value, but we do not think we are far wrong. When stones 
areexposed to view badly cub and badly set, the temptation al- 
ways is to undervalue them. 

XI. A numberof pots, vesseis, cwers, bc. all of pure gold 
Most of these ressats had inscriptiones engraved upom them in 
Tongu characters. One single pot was of such siso and weight 
that we enquired the value of it, This we wore informed was 
exactly BIF,000. These golden vessels are used for the daily 
service of the god, thay are used in bearing the water for his 
divine ablutions. ' 

XIL Two banners, with thousands of fine small pearls am- 
braldared on black yvelvet,—for bearing before the Idol on state 


XIII. One large peari-embroidered umbrella for the god. The 
pears are embroidered on Hack velvet, the top of the umbrella 
(outaide) being covered with yellow siik. In the embroidery of 
this umbrella, and tn thet of the two banners, tens of thousands 
of small pearls have bean employed: and althengh the work is 
old, the pears have wonderfully retained their original snowy 
lustre. 


XIV. One large ect, and one mnall set, of golden fest and 
hands for ths god. Serecal very large rubies have been placed, 
so as to imitate rings, on the fingers and toes of these, also a 
duster of handsome rubies is affired to the palm of one of the 


hands, 

Xv. PR A gold cinosore for the god, emtirely* composed of very 
fine gain work. In this cinc.ure there is 7,600 rupees worth of 
gold alons. 

XVL A golden crown comtairing 5,900 Bs. worth of god. A 

large ruby is set in the fromt of this crown. 

XVII. An ornament the mark which the Ten- 
gals Jam of Vaisineva derotess wear om their foreheads, 
This ocnamenit eontained several ralusbie rubies and other pre-- 


docs stones, 
Abridged from the Madras Athmeauwm, Jan. IT. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR GOLDSTUOKER. 


IT is with deep regret that we have to chronicle 
the death of Professor Theodor Goldstficker, which 
sad event occurred at his house, 4 Bt. George's- 
square, Primrose Hill, London, on 6th March. This 
eminent Sanskrit scholar was of Jewish parentage, 
and was born at Kdnigsberg in the early paré of the 
century, being at his death somewhere about 58 
years old—for on careful enquiry we find that none 
of his friends accurately knew his age, and the 
excessive labour to which he subjected his wiry 
frame gave him a premature look of being older 
than he really was. 

His university oereer was at Bonn, and among 
his distinguished rivals was the eminent scholar 
Westergaard. He subsequently qualified for the 
Professorial career at Berlin. This ended, he moved 
to Paris, where he enjoyed the inestimable privilege 
of the friendship of the distinguished Eugene 
Burnouf Bo fer back as 889, wo find some af the 
fruits of his Oriental studies in an article on the 
introductory stanzas of the Amara Koeha, which 
appeared in Dis Zeitsokrifi fur dis kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, & periodicel widely known through the 
able editing of Prof. Christian Lassen. This might 
be lodked upon as a forerunner of the great Lexioo- 
graphical work he was afterwards to undertake. 

His earliest separate work is a translation of the 
allegorical, or as he styled it, the 'theologioo-phi- 
losophioel drama’ PRABODHA ÜHANDRODAYA, "tho 
Moon of Intellect.” This appeared in 842 with a 
preface from his learned friend Professor Karl 
Hosenkrantz. Years ago he announced his intention 
of publishing the Mah&bhfrate in a German dress. 
This intention, so far as the MS. was concerned, was, 
we believe, nearly completed at the time, though 
no part of the tranalation hes ever been printed. 

The accidental discovery, in the India Office 
Library, of a MS. of the Mfnava Kalpa Sttra, a 
rare and valuable work on the Vedio ritual, led to his 
preparing s& splendid Introduction to the publication 
of a facsimile of the manuscript, and which was 
subsequently published separately under the title of 
‘Panini and his place im Sonshrit Literature. 
His later Works, apart from the enormous labour 
bestowed on a revised edition of Wilson's Somsbrit 
Distionary, consists of some five parts of the Jaimi- 
nfya Ny&ya Målt Vistara, —tho principal work of the 
Mimánsa philosophy. This, as well as the Diction- 
ary, is left incomplete by his sudden demise, 

It is alleged that this worthy scholar has left 
behind him but slight memorials of his extraordinary 
powers ; this is perhaps partly owing to his almost 
fanatio desire to state only the naked truth, and 
partly to an extreme fastidicumess for elegant 
forms of expression. This he carried to such a 
degree that though he read many papers before tha 
Boyal Asistio Soeiety, not one of them was 
allowed to appear in its Journal. š 


We cannot part from his Dictionary, carried as 
it ig only to the first letter ‘of the Sanskrit Alphabet, 
without characterising it asit truly deserves, as an 
encyclopedia of Sanskrit lore. But though his 
lexioogrephioal labours are those by which he 
will be best remembered, still his studies were 
not confined to Sanskrit philology. His knowledge 
of medicine, especially of Hindu medicine, is evi- 
denoed by the remarkable collection of notes to bo 
found in his oopy of Susruta's work ; and his article 
on Indian Epio Poetry, written for the Westminster 
Review in 888, was another brilliant effort of his 
genius. His pamphlet on the method of dealing 
with Indian eppeals on questions of Hindu law, 
shows another phase of his many-sided mind; and 
it is known that he rendered valuable services to the 
Privy Oounoil on abstruse points of Indian juris- 
prudence, | 

Tt has been stated that he has “left instructions 
that every scrap of his vast possessions, the labour 
of so many years, shall be burned.” This we believe 
to be entirely unfounded,—no will having: been 
found. His nearest and only relative is a half 
brother—Dr. William Tobias, of Berlin, ' 

Professor Goldstücker was a man of private for- 
tune, and oooupied the chair of Sanskrit in Univer- 
sity College, London, more with a view of giving an 
impulse to the study of that ancient tongue then for 
any personal profit, At the time of his death Pro- 
fessor Goldsticker was President of the Philological 
Society, & member of the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, &o. &o. His ohlef characteristics 
ware, a generosity seldom witnessed in the world, 
fearlessness in the assertion of what he felt to be 
right, and an honest soorn of anything approach- 
ing to humbug or sham. In looking back at his 
active career, we find an cxoceslve zoal for absolute 
soouracy of statement was a principal cause of his 
leaving behind him so mu ch unfinished work. His 
kindness to novices in philological study was pro- 
verbial: his vast stores of knowledge were ever at 
the disposal of any one who showed a tolerably 
fair claim to their use. In politics he was a Hberal: 
५ jn private life ho was a model of honour and truth 
and a firm and generous friend." 

On the 9th af February he wrote promising to 
contribute to the Indian Antiquiry ; but the news 
of his death reached India before the letter. “An 
attack of bronchitis, at first neglected, then treated 
by himself, till medical ald—et last called in— 
was of no avail,” has deprived us of this great 
master of Sanskrit scholarship. His loss will be 
felt in all the intellectual centres of the world. 

q. MATHER. 
London, 8 Maroh 872. 
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SKETOHES OF MATHURA. 
Br F. B. GROWSE, M. A, OXON, B.C.8. 
—THE BAN-JATRA, 


T HOUGH the number of bons is invariably 

stated as twelve, and of upabans as twenty- 
four, there is often considerable difference in the 
specification, and probably few of the local pan- 
dita, if required to enumerate either group off- 
hand, would be able to complete the total with- 
out some recourse to guess work. A little Hindi 
manual for the guidance of pilgrims has been 
published at Mathur, and is considered to 
embody zhe most authentic traditions on the 
subject, The compiler, however great his local 
knowledge and priestly reputation, has certainly 
no pretensions to accuracy of scholarship. His 
attempts at etymology are ase rule absolutely 
grotesque ; as for example in the two sufficiently 
obvious rames Khaira and Shergarh, the one of 
which he derives from kAedna, ‘to drive cattle,’ 
and the ether, still more preposterously, from 
sihara, ‘a marriage wreath.’ The list which he 
gires is as follows, his faulty orthography in 
some of the words being corrected :— 

Thel3 Bans: Madhu-ban ; T&l-ban ; Kumud- 
ban; Babuld-ban; Kám-ban; Khadira-ban ; 
Brindá-ban ; Bhadra-ban ; Bhándtr-ban ; Bel- 
ban; Loh3-ban ; and Mahf&-ban. 

The 24 Upabans: Gokul, Gobardhan, Darsána, 
Nand-ginr, Sanket, Paramadra, Aring, Sossái, 
Mat, Uncha-ginw, Khel-ban, Sri-kund, Gand- 
harv-ban, Parsoli, Bilchhu, Bachh-ban, Ádi- 
badri, Karhela, Ajnokh, Pistyo, Kokila-ban, 
Dadhi-gümw, Kot-ban and Raval. 

This list bears internal evidence of some anti- 
quity in its want of close correspondence with 
existing fasts ; since some of the places, though 
retaining their traditionary repute, have now 
nothing that can be dignifled with the name 
either of weod or grove: while others are known 
only by th» villagers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, end have been supplanted in popular 
estimation 5y rival sites of more easy access or 
greater natiral attractions, But first to take 
in order the twelve Bans :— 

Madhtban is situate in a village, now 
called M a holi, some 4 or 5 milesto the south- 
westof Makhur&, This forest, according to the 
Purinas, was’ the stronghold of the giant 
Madhu, and from him derived its name, On 
his decease -t passed to his son Lava na,-who, 
inflamed with the lust of universal conquest, pre- 








sumed to send an insolent challenge to the . 


most powerful monarph of the time, the great 
Rama, then reigning at Ayodhy& The 
god-like hero disdained the easy victory for 
himself, but sent his youngest brother Sa- 
trughna to Madhu-vana, who vanquished 
and slew the monster, hewed down th» wood 
in which he had trusted for defence, and on 
its site founded the city of Madhu-purt. 
This is uniformly regarded by native scholars 
as merely another name for Alathura, re- 
gardless ofthe fact that the forest is several 
miles from the river, while Mathur has 
always, from the earliest period, beon described 
as situate on its immediate bank. The confusion 
between the two places runs apparently through 
the whole of classical Sanskrit literature ; ४७ 
for example in the Harivans'a, (canto) 95, where 
we find the city founded by Satru ghna dis- 
tinctly called, not Madhu-puri, but Mathura, 
which, it is said, B h î m a subsequently annexed, 
Bhtma's own original capital being, according 
to this isolated legend, Gobardhan. 
Satru ghno Lavane m hatwå ohichohheda 
sa Madhor ranam 

Tasmin Madhu-vane stháne purim cha Ma- 
thurám mám 

Nivedaydmése vibbuh Sumitra-nandi-varddhanah. 
Paryiye chaiva Rümnsys Bharatasya tathaiva 
cha Ç 

Bumitrá-sutayoó chairs priptayor Vaishpavam 
padam 

Bhimeneyam puri tena rájya-sambandha-káranát 
Bvaraníe sthapité pürvam srayam-adhytaitá 
tatha. 

But there are many very clear indications 
that the writor-of the Harivansa was g com- 
plete stranger to the country of Braj, the 
scene of his poom ; for almost all the topogra- 
phical descriptions are utterly irreconcileable 
with facts. Thus he states that Kris hn a and 
Balarima were brought up ata spot select- 
ed by Nanda onthe bank of the Jamuná 
near the hill of Gobardhan (canto 6l.) Now 
Gobardhan is some I5 miles from the river, 
and the neighbourhood of Gokul and M a- 
h&ban, which al other written authorities 
and also ancient tradition agree in declaring 
to have been the scene of Krighna’s infancy, 
is several miles further distant from the ridge 
and on the other side of the Jamuná. 
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Again, Til-ban is described (canto 70) as 
lying north of Gobardhan:— ` 
Govarddhan asyottarato Yamund-tiram &ri- 
tam 

Dadrisitetato virau ramyam Tala-vanam mahat- 

In the Bhdgavat it is said to be close to 
Brindá-ban; while in faot it is south-east 
of Gobardhan and, with the oity of Ma- 
thur 4, half-way between it and Brind&ban. 
So also Bh&ndirben is represented as being 
on the same side of 
mardan Ghif, being in reality nearly oppo- 
site to it. 

Bat to return from this digression; it is clear 
on etymological no less than topographical con- 
siderations that Mathurh and Madhu- 
pur! were always distinct places; for M aholi, 
the traditional site ofthe Madhu-vana, is 
simply the Prakrit corruption of the Sanskrit 
Madhupuri. By Vararuchi, IL 27. A is 
substituted for dh, (as bahira for badhira, ‘deaf ) 
which gives us Mahupuri; and by Bütra 
II. 2, the pof puri is elidod (the initial letter 
of tho last momber of a compound being con- 
sidered non-initial for the purposes of the rule), 
and thus we get M a h uri, easily convertible into 
Maholi. Some faint reminiscences of its 
ancient importance would 8000 to have long sur- 
vived ; for though so close to Ma t hur â, it was 
in Akbar’s time and subsequently for many years 


e river as theK áli-: 


the head of a local division. By the sacred I 
wood is a pond called Madhu-kuyd, and. 


a temple dedicated to Krishna under his 
title of Qhatur-bhuj,where& mela is held 
on the llth of the dark fortnight of Bhidon. 
"Tál-ban is bout 6 miles from Mathura on 
tho road to Bharatpur. The village in 
which it is situate is callod Tarai, probably in 
allusion to the ancient-wood, though locally it is 


commemoration of Balarüma's victory ‘over the 
demon Dhenuk, who, as described in the 
Purdnas, attacked the two boys in the form of an 
ass, as they were shaking down the fruit from 
the palm trees. l 
Kumud-ban and Bahulá-ban are m close 
proximity to each other, the one at 'U noh &- 
g &ñ w, the other st Bâti, a contraction for 
Bshulá-rati The former has no special 
legend atteohing to it, and the latter is only 
gaid to have been the scene of a terriflo en- 
counter between a cow and a lion, in which the 
cow came off victorious. There is a pond call- 
ed Krishnakuyd, witha temple dedicated 
to Babul Gie on its margin. Km-ban is 
by the town of K & m a, the head of g Tehsfli m 
the Bharatpur territory, 89 miles from; Mathurá. 
Khadira-banis some 4 or b miles from 
Ohhatf&, immediately outside thei'village of 
Khaira, which derives its name from it; the 
letter d, when simple and non-initial;being elided : 
in acoordance with Vararuchi’s rule (II. 2,) as for 
examplet ber for badara, the Zizyphus jujuba. 
The wood is at present of small extent, and 
consists of kadamb, pílu and chkonkar trees with- 
ont a single specimen of the Ehacira, i.e., the 
nonoia. Hence probably the popular misconcep- 
tion of the name, which isunusually spelt KAidr, 
and derived from the Hindi root Ehsdnd. Ad- 
joining it is a large pond called Kyighan 
Kund, with a temple of Baldeva, and in the 
village another temple dedicated to Gopinath, 
said to hare boen founded by the famous 
Todar Mal of Akbars reign. Bhadraban 


. occupies & high point on the left bank of the 


referred only tothe namo of tho founder, one ' 


Thrk-chand, a Kachhwiha Thakur, who, in quite 
modern times, moved to it from Batoha*a 
place a few milos off. Tho annual mela is held 
on the llth of tho light fortnight of Bhidon, in 


* At Batohg is a sacred tank called Santan- 
kund, after king Sàntanu, who, it is sad, for 
the serorest roligious austeritles here in the hepe 
et re A & son. His wishes were at lart [Verse by a 
union with goddess Gang, who boro him 
of the famous heroes of the MehíbAdrat. Every Sunday 
the tank is frequented Ly. women who aro us of issue, 
and a € e melu ix held there un the dth of the light fort- 
night of Dháder. The tank, which is of very considerable 
dimensions, was faced all round with stone, carly last cen- 
tury, by Sawai Jay Sinh of Amber. but i~ now somewhat 
dilape 





dated. In {ts centro is a high lull. connected with 
the mainland by a briduo. The anles of the island are 
covered with fine ride trec- and on tho summit. wlueh 33 
approached by a flight of 9U stone steps, isa small temple. 


' Jamun, some 8 miles above Mit. . With the 
` usual fate of Hindi words under the present 


AMuhammndanizing regime, it is transformed in 
the official map of the district into Bahadur-ban. 
Itis the traditional scene of the Davanala, or 
forest conflagration, which Krishpa is described 


‘in the Bhdgavat as miraculously extinguishing. 
. The neighbouring village is called B Jj a d a m a, 


many years . 


one : 


i.c. Dhadra-pura. Close by, in the hamlet of 


Here it is incumbent upon the female 
have thoir prayers effectual, to make so ong 
shrine, and inscribe on the ground or wall the m 
of the Sdthia, B&ntanu is mentioned in several of the 
of Bhishma by the river and 
his name also oocurs inthe Nirukta ; but the there 
related of him baa nothing to do with his dodire ot progeny. 
The local a ee wiition bas es arisen from a 
of the s name Bántanu with the Sanskrit word for 
‘children,’ semidma. Satoha is absurdly supposed, on the” 
sek to be derived from Satta, as that was the royal asoetio's 
only diet ; ıt la really a corruption of S&ntanu, 

+ This lilustration has not the: authority of V of Marken] 
who most unnecessarily, asit would seem, im a 
lulo to explain the formation uf b er from badara 
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Chh&hiri, is Bhandirban,a dense thicket | 
of ber and Aina and other low prickly shrubs. 
its centre is an open space witha small modem 
temp.e bearing the title of Bihari Ji, and a well 
and rest house; and at the distance of a few 
hund-ed yards outside is a venerable Ficus Indica, 
callec the Bhándir-bat with a small shrine 
under it, dedicated to Srtdima. This was the 
favou-ite tree for the herdsmen’s children to 
meet ind take their midday repast under, and 
derives its name from the cups and plates 
(bhánda) used on such occasions. One day, 
according to the Purünns, the boys had made it 
their goal in a race, when the demon Pralambs, - 
disguised as one of themselves, came to join them, 
and getting Sankarshana to mount on his baok, 
ran off with him in hopes to destroy him. But 
the aturdy ladso crushed him with his knees 
and belaboured him with his fists that he soon 
brought the monster lifeless to the ground, and 
in commemoration of his prowess he was ever 
afterwerds known by thetitle of Bale-Rama,* 
or Rima the strong. 

Bel-ban is on the loft bank of tho Jamun& in 
the village of Jahüngir-pur, part of the endow- 
ment of the Bengali temple of Sringür-bat in 
Brindaé->an,—that town being just on the other 
side ofthe water. Loha-ban, in the Maha- 
ban Pargana, some 8 miles from, Mathur, across 
the, river, probably derives its name from the 
lodha or Yodhra tree. On the spot it is said to com- 
memorate Krishpa's defeat of an otherwise un- 

.known demon called Lohüsur. In consequence 
of the similarity of sound, offerings of iron (loha) 
are always made by the pilgrims. Of the two re-. 
maining bans—Brind&-ban and Maháí-ban 
more detailed notices will be given hereafter. 

All th» twelve bans are mentioned by name in 
the Mat&urd Máháítmya, and mostof them, it 
will be oEserved, are connected with the Paurünik 
legends of Krishna and Balarima, On the 
other hard, the twenty-four wpabans refer main- 
ly to Radhé’s a&dventures,and have no ancient 
authority whatever. Of the entire number only 
three were, till quite recent times, places of any 
note, vis. Gokul, Gobardhan, and Bádhá-kund. 
Of these, Gokul in all classical Sanskrit lite- 
rature is tho same as Mah&-ban, which is 
included &mong the bans; Gobardhan is as 
much g 08478 of sanctity as Mathura itself, and 
is only fcr the seke of uniformity inserted in 
either list; while R€dh&-kund, as the name 


* under the title of Belus, is described by the 
Greek Bairy historians as the Indian Hercules, and said to 





denotes, is the one primary source whenoe the 
goddess derives her modern reputation. We 
propose to pass them all briefly in review, except- 
ing for the present the four first—Gokul, Gobar- 
dhan, Barsina and Nand-günw, which will each 
in turn form the subject of a separate sketch. 
5, Sanket, ‘ the place of assignation, is half- 
way between Rádhë's home Barséna and 
Nan d-g & w the residence of Kyighna’s foster- 


father Nanda; 6, Paramadra is an obscure I 


point in the Bharatpur hills. 7, Aring is a 
small town on the high road from Mathura to 
Dig. Till I868 it wes the head-quarters of a 
tahefli, though only 9 miles distant from the 
capital of the district. At the "present time 
there is no vestige of any grove, and the 
only spot accounted sacred is & pond ‘called 
Kilolkung. 8, Sessái, for Segha-saya, is a 
village in the Kosi Parganas, where KTishys 


‘and Balarama are said to have revealed them- 


selves to the Gopis under their heavenly form 
of Narayana and Sesha. This isa good ilus- 
tration of the disregard for ancient authorities 
which characterises the modern cycle of local 
legends; since the transfiguration in question 
is described in the Pur&pas, not as worked for 
the benefit of the Gopis, but as a vision vouch- 
safed to Akrür, on the bank of the Jamuná, the 
day he fetched the two boys from Brindábap 
io attend the tourney of arms at Mathura. 
Bessái ought then to lie between these two 
towns, whereas itis in fact far away to the 
north of them both, 9, M&t—In the town 
itself there is nothing whatever of interest 
or antiquity, though the two sacred woods, 
Bh&ndtrben and Bhadreban, are both 
on its borders. I0, Unch &-gahw is the old 
Village site not fer from the foot of thé 
hill, the crest and slopes of which are now 
crowned by the temple of Larlijt and the oom- 
paratively modern town of  Barsá = - 
Unch&é-g&tw, corresponding to the If 
lish Higham, must originally have nce 
in its limits the hill whence -it derives Ie 
name. ll, Khel-ban is not far from the 
town of Shergarh. l2, R&dhá-kund, or 
as it is occasionally called Srt-kun d, Le. 
Holy Well, is a small town adjoining Go- 
bardhan, 5 miles to the west of Mathura, 
It has grown up on the margin of the sacred 
lakes, prepared according to the legend for 
Krishga's expiatory ablution after he had 
a 3 cM की sss 


be one of the tutelary divinites of Mathurí, a proof that the 
local oultus hasa higher antiquity than is sometimesallowed it, 
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slain the bull Arishta. To avert the conse- 
quenoes of so ill-omined a deed, all the sacred 
streams and places of pilgrimage, obedient to 
the summons of the god, assembled in ‘bodily 
form at the foot of the Gjriraj and poured from 
their holy urns into to deep basins, excavated 
for the purpose, now: known as Krgishan-kupd 
and Rádhá-kund. There Kyighpe bathed, and— 
by the efficacy of such concentrated essence of 
sanctity, was washed clean of the pollution he 
had incurred. And still, at midnight on the 
8th day of the dar. fortnight of the month 
Kértik, the same spirits renew their visit to the 
auspicious spot; and every-devout Hindu who 
then plunges beneath the wave acquires by the 
single act as much merit as if he had laboriously 
made n separate pilgrimage to each of the shrines 
there reprosented. The town which has arisen 
on the margin of these two famous lakes is of 
considerable extent, and is crowded with religi- 
ous edifices, the pions fotindations of princes and 
pilgrims from the most remote parts of India. 
One temple in particular may be mentioned as 
erected by the Ráj& of Manipur from the far east 
of Bengal, The two lakes are only parted by 
a broad stone terrace, and are both supplied on 
all.four sides with long unbroken flights of 
steps of the same material. Ordinarily the 
water is so abundant that. it washes nearly the 
highest tier, being the whole drainage of the 
adjoining ghand, or woodland, a tract of very 
considerable extent; and the charm of the 
broad and brimming basin is much enhanced 
by the unusual care that is taken to preserve 
it from all pollution. Till the beginning of this 
century the two reservoirs were simply as nature 
had designed them ; the presentstone Ghats were 
completed in the year I87 at the sole cost of 
the Lili Biba, whom we have before had 
occasion to mention. The whole quarter of the 
town most immediately adjoining is exclu- 
` sively occupied by a colony of Bengalis. 
The 8th on the list of wpabans is Gandh arr- 
ban, of which the precise locality is uncertain. 


l4, Parsoli, near Gobardhan, is styled 


on the maps and in the Revenue Roll, Mahmtd- 
pur, a name barely recognised at all on the spot. 
On its borders is the Ohandraserovar, a 
flne octagonal sheet of water with stone ghájs, 
the work of Raja Nahr Sith of Bharatpur. 
Here Brahma, joining with the Gopis in the 
mystic dance, was so enraptured with delight, 
that ell unconscious of the fleeting hours he al- 
lowed the single night to extend over a period of 





six months, 5, Bilohha, 6, Bachh-han, 
and ]7, 
Bharatpur border. 8, Karahla, or Kar- 
hela inthe Ohhaté Pargans, has been already 
mentioned for its magnifloent Kedamb-Khandi. 
I9, Ajnokh or Ajnokhari, derives its 
name from the Anjan-pokhar, but isnow often 
corrupted, both in writing and pronunciation, into 
the unmeaning form Ajnot. 20, Pistyo, 2 
K okila-banin Great Bathan, and 22,Dadhi 
ganwor Dah-gánw hare already been in- 
cidentally mentioned. 28, Kot-ban, beyond 
the town of Kosi, is the most northern point in 
the modern perambulation, and from the name 
would appear always to have been so; the ex- 
treme limit of a series of holy places being ordi- 
narily designated Koti. Thus the city of M s- 
thu rå has twenty-four tirthas along the bank 
of the Jamuni, the highest up the stream called 
Utthar-koti the lowest simply Koki 
ttrath. 24. Ravel, (for rájd-Eula) Rádhá's 
reputed birth-place, according to & half obsolete 
legend, is a small village in the Mahában Par- 
gana, with a temple of Larltjt, the sanctity of 
which has been entirely eclipsed by the greater 
pretenaions of its more modern rival at Barsins, 

In the Váráka Purána, or rather in the inter- 
polated section known as the Mdthurd Mákáimya 
the Mathurí-Mandal is described as 30 yojanas 
in extent. 

Vinsati yojanün&m cha M&thuram mama man- 


Yatra yatra narah mato muchyate sarva-páta- 


And taking the yojana as 7 miles, and the kos 
as lj miles, 20 yojanas would be nearly equal to 
84 kos, the popular estimate of the distance tra- 
versed. In computing the length of the way, full al- 
lowance must be made for the constant ins and outs, 
turns and returns, which result inthe ultimate 
perambulationof a comparatively ¢ircumscribed 
area, It is however sometimes said’ that the 
circle originally must have been of much wider 
extent, since the city of Mathur, which is 
described as its centre, is some 80 miles distant 
from the most northern point Kotban, and 
only 6 from Tirsito the south. Elliot more- 
over quotewin his Glossary the following oou- 
plet as fixing the limits of the Braj-mandal: 

‘Tt Bar-hedd, ut Bona-hadd, ut Sürasen kå 

w 
हे chaurisi kod met Msthurd mandal mish.’ 

According to this authority, the original area 

has been diminished by more than a half; for 


Adibadri are obscure places ‘on the . 


y 
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Bar ic inthe Agra district; Bona, famous 
for its hot sulphur springs, is in Gurg&tw ; while 
the ‘Sttrasenka& gánw' is supposed to be Bate- 
sar, a place of some note on the Jamun below 
Agra, tho soene of a very large horse-fair held 
on the full moon of Kartik. But the lines above 
quoted sannot be of any great antiquity, seeing 
that they contain the Persian word add; ihe 
exact losality of an ideal centre need not be very 
closely criticized ; and certainly all the places of 
legendary reputation fall well within the limits of 
the mocern pari-krama, 

Attempts have been made to establish a oon- 
nection between the earlier chapters of St. Ma- 
thew’s Gospel and the legends of Krishna as com- 
memoraied by the ceremonies of the Ban-játra. 
There isan obvious similarity of sound between the 
names Kyighns and Christ; 'Horod’s massacre 
of the innocents may be compared with the 
massacro of the children of Mathuré by Kaisa; 
the fligtt into Egypt, with the flight to Gokul ; 
as Christ had a fore-runner of supernatural birth 
in the person of Bt. John Baptist, so had Krishna 
in Balarima; and as the infant Saviour was 
cradled in & manger and first worshipped by 
shepherds, though descended from the royal 
house of Judah, so Kyighpa, though a near kins- 
man of the reigning prince, was brought up 
among cattle and first manifested his divinity 
to herdemen.* The inference drawn from th 
coincidences is corroborated by an ecclesiastical 
tradition that the Gospel which Bt, Thomas the 
Apostle brought with him-to India was that of 
Bt. Matzhew, and that when his relios were dis- 
covered, a copy of it was found to have been 
buried with him. It is, on the other hand, ab- 
solutely certain that the name of Krighya, how- 
ever late the fall development of the oycle of 
legends, was celebrated throughout India long 


before the Christian era, Thus the dnl} possible 
hypothesis is that some Pandit, struck by the 
marvellous circumstances of our Lord’s infancy, 
as related m the Gospel, transferred them to his 
own indigenous mythology, and on account of the 
similarity of name, selected Krishna as theirhero. 
It may be added that the Harivaháa, which pos- 
sibly is as oldf as any of the Vaighpars Purínas, 
was certainly written by a stranger to the country 
of Braj; and not only so, but it further shews 
distinct traces of a southern origin, as in its de- 
scription of the exclusively Dakhini festival, the 
Punjül; and it is only in the south of Indis that 
a Brahman would be likely to meet with Ohristian 
traditions. But after all that can be urged, the 
coincidences though curious are too slight, in 
the absence of any historical proof, to establish 
a connection between the two narratives. Pro- 
bably they would never hare attracted attention 
had it not been for the similarity of name; and 
it is thoroughly established by literary criticism 
that the two names had each an independent . 
origin. Thus the speculation may be dismissed 
as idle and unfounded. ` To many persons it will 
appear profane to institute a comparison between 
the inspired oracles of Christianity and the 
Hindu scriptures. But if we fairly consider the 
Indian legend, and allow for a slight element of 
the grotesque and that tendency to exaggerate 
which is inalienable from Oriental imagination, 
we shall find it not incongruous with the 
primary idea of « beneflcent divinity, manifested 
in the flesh in order to relieve the world from 
oppression and restore the practice of true te- 
ligion.Í As to those wayward caprices of the 
child-god, for which no adequate explanation can 
be offered, the Brahman may regard them as the 
sport of máyd : in western phraseology—sapion- 
tia ludens omni tempore, ludens in orbe terrarum. 





ON THE TREATMENT OF OXYTONE NOMINAL BASES IN BANSKBIT 
i AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, B.0.8, MBAS, MAGISTRATE OF BALABOR. 


Tas flowing remarks are intended to direct 
attention to a hitherto neglected point in the 
formation of nominal bases, .It has been observ- 
ed that the -a base in Sanskrit, as in mara, putra, 


* Hindr pictures in the arms of 
his se Jas’ with a gar the heads 
both of anda i rond of Oriental 
watata of Christ end tee Ed c a 


&c., divides itself into two separate seta of bases 

in the medieval and modern Aryan languages, 
and investigators seem to have been puzzled by 
this fact. Dr. Trumpp, writing on Sindhi, in the 








t It is quoted by Bfráni (born 970, died 088 A.D.) asa 
standard authority even in his time, 


t Cont. Trench, Hulsen Lectures, I848, Lect, 4th ed, 
850, pp. 206-4, deo.—Ed, T T 
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Journal of the German Oriental Society, thus 
expresses the difficulty: “The old Prakrit end- 
ing in -o has, in Sindhi, been split up into two 
great classes, one of which has corrupted the 
Prakrit -o into -«, the other has preserved it un- 
changed. No rule seems to have influenced this 
separation, at least I have not yet discovered 
any, but daily usage seems to have decided in 
favour of the one or the other ending. It is 
however noteworthy that many words which in 
Sindhi end in o, in Hindi end in á, the same re- 
mark holds good of Mar&thi, Bengali, and Panja- 
bi, while on the other hand the short final ४ in 
Sindhi has m those lenguges been thrown away, 
or become quiescent.”* 

The rule which Dr. Trumpp professes himself 
unable to discover appears to me to be this. 
A Sanskrit noun in -a which bears the accent on 
the last syllable, or, in other words, is oxytone, 
generally ends m the medigval languages in av, 
&nd in the moderns in o or 4; while à noun in a 
which has its final syllable unaccented, or is 
barytone, ends m the medimval languages in v, 
and in the moderns in u, or a, or entirely rejects 
the final vowel 

With regard ‘to the practice in each language 
—Hindi, Bengali, Panjabi, Uriya, and Marathi 
take d in oxytones, Gujaráti and Sindhi take o 

It cannot however be said that every oxytone 
substantive in Sanskrit gives rise to à noun in a 
or oin the modern languages. On the contrary, 
the exceptions to the rule are ns numerous as 
the illustrations of it. This leads to 9 further 
definition of much practical importance. The 
class of words called carly Tadbhavas is, as 
a rule,faithfal to the accent. This class consists 
of those words which were in existence in San- 
skrit, and continued to be used in Prakrit, and 
have uninterruptedly retained their position in 
the mouths of the people down to the present 
time. These words may be recognized by their 
appcarance. They have undergone the regular 
and usual phonetio oorruptions and abrasions 
of all Prakrit words, and are often now only 
recognizable ns of Sanskrit origin by the 
application to them of the rules of Vararo- 
chi or other Prakrit and Pali grammarians. 
Inasmuch however as their use has been con- 
tinuous, and as they were derived from the 
Sanskrit at a time when it was still spoken, they 
have always, 50 to speak, been pronounced by 
ear, and were 80 long before they were committed 





by nature or position 


to writing. Oonsequently they have retained 
the accent which they bore in the older language. 

In late Tadbhavas however the oase is 
different; lato Tadbhavas ste those words which 
had entirely dropped out of use, and were only 
resuscitated and brought into vogue again ata 
period when Sanskrit had ceased to be known to 
the people. Being revived from books, ‘they 
were spoken by the eye, if such an expression 
may be permitted; that is to say, they were 
pronounced asthey seemed destined to be, the 
accent generally lying on a syllable already ‘long 
These words are recog- 
nizable by the much smaller ,&m^unt of corrup- 
tion they have undergone, and by the oorrup- 
tions which do exist being of a different nature 
from those demanded by the rules of Prakrit 
Grammar 

Moreover, theso late Tadbhavas are gene- 
rally words which are synonymous with already 
existing earlier words. They are the grand, high- 
flown words of the language, not so frequently 
used or so expressive of simple ideas as the 
early Tadbhavas, 

The proportion of these two classes to each 
other varies in the different languages. Inthose 
which have been less cultivated, and which have 
been most under Muhammadan influence, they 
are not so frequent as in the mole cultivated 
and more Brahmanical languages 

There are many other collateral and sub- 
sidiary considerations which further complicate 
this difficult question, a question which is ren- 
dered all the more difficult by the absence of 
coutinuous literature. When the medisval 
poets began to write, the languages were already 
80 far fixed as to have passed the stage of 
formation of either early or late Tadbhavas, -and 
to have got into the stage when the vast crowd 
of Tatsames began to make its appearance. 

The line of investigation thus briefly sketched 
in ontline is of the utmost importance m the 
elucidation, of the origin and formation of the 
modern noun, and I hope on g future occasion to 
give examples and illustrations 

It will beseen that it is in thedetermingtion of 
the treatment of the oxytone -a base that. the 
real crum of the question lios, because the bary- 
tones naturally loge their final vowel, and thus 
fall under the the same head as the late Tadbhava 
oxytones, except in Sindhi, where they retam the 
obscure final-« for masculines,and-afor femininos. 


* Journal af Germ. Or. Boc. vol. XVI, p. i8L 
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THE CAVE OF THE GOLDEN ROOK, DAMBULA, CEYLON. 
Br T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, QOS., ANURADHAPURA, 


Sm Eunrsos Taxnanr has eloquently and yet 
very justly described this wonderful hill of stone 
“ underneath which the temple has been hol- 
lowed ut, which from its antiquity, its magni- 
tude, and the richness of its decorations, is by 
far tha most renowned in Osylon.”* Ho has 
given two woodoute which afford a good idea of 
its front and its entrance, but fail altogether to do 


justice to the effect created by its enormous |” 


sise: and he has all the more strongly, because 
inadvertently, testified to the curious success 
of the paintings within, when he states that 
* the cailing of this gloomy vault is concealed 
with painted cloths,” for what seemed, even to 
so edusated an observer, to be cloths is, in 
reality, the rock painted in fresco, and this 
is the more remarkable as those paintings 
were urdoubtedly executed hundreds of years 
ago.t 

Bir Emerson Tennent mentions one inscrip- 
tion whith was translated for Turnour by Mr. 
Armour] but I have discovered eleven others, 
and belisve tnat still more would reward a care- 
ful searsh, and I venture to submit the oldest 
and for some reasons the most interesting. 

From this inscription it may be oonsidered 
proved that the temple was originally founded, 
not by Walagam B&hu about 86 B.O., as stated 
by Tennent,§ but in the time of Dewánam- 
piya Tissa (B. O. 246) the ally of Asoke and 
the friend and patron of Mahindu who intro- 
duced Baddhism into Ceylon. 

It is possible that Walagam Bahu repaired 
the temple, and it iscertain thathe built the Soma 
dagoba, n honour of his queen, in the plain 


. to the south of the sacred hill; but the gutho- 


rity addused by Tennent for his statement that 
that king first endowed it is of little value, be- 
ing merely Upham’s translation of the Réja 
Ratofkaeri, a grossly maccurate translation of a 
very usefil but late and unreliable work. The 
ignorance of the translators having been so 
cruelly exposed by Turnour,* I quote the words 

* Bir E. Cayton, Vol IT. pp. 575-578, tod edition. 


A detailed account pis in 
-876 | 





x c uem. Knighton, Jour. As. Boo, Ben. vol. (847) 

PP- 

Phe Vaf. न esc but reddent to 
a ut one 

of the interiors. 


Tumour 3 
t moet a Fa Eslem, p. 95, and Forbes, 


$ p. 578, 
| ventured to substitute this daté for B. C. 806 


of the original on the point in question. Upham} 
says :— 

“He (Wattagimini, in Sinhalese Walagam Bahu) 
afterwards caused to be built ths temple Dambooloo, 
and a monument l40 cubits high, and five tem- 
ples : he algo caused many hundreds of sions houses 
to ba built, and did many other things qf public 

utility.” : 

The original words are] * * * * newata 
Dambulu wihfraye da keraw&, newata Soma 
nam ek siya hatalis riyan maha weherak karawá, 
newate pas maha wihürayak da keraw&, boho 
siya ganan gal-lengwal ketüra kotawá, anik udu 
boho sfsanopakart wüseke:—which literally 
translated is— 
` ' And furthermore having made the Dembulu 
wihfra, and also having made the great Dáhgoba 
40 cubita high called Soma, and also having made 


five large wiháras, and having owt ledges in many 
hundred sions caves, he was of greet assistance in 


other ways also to ‘the Doctrine. 

It is difficult to find the source from which 
Abhayarija, the author of Rdja Ratnákara, de- 
rived the first statement, for nothing is said 
either in the Makdwanso or in the Dipawansa 
about Dambula Wih&ra being made by Watta- 
gámini although in the former§. the names of 
five, and in the latter] the names of seven com- 
paratively unimportant ones, made by his eight 
stroig men, are given: but nothing is said 
about it in Rájawaliya, although a compa- 
ratively large space is devoted to that king’s 
reign. 

The inscription referred to is cut in the face 
of the rock, in one line, under the ledge or eaves 
called *kat&r&' in Ceylon—formed to cause the 
rain to drop off instead of trickling down into the 
cave. Owing to this position the inscription is 
in perfect preservation, and is only difficult to 
read from ita great height above the ground, 
the katéra being half way up a precipice 200 
feet high. My oopy is therefore only an eye copy 
taken with an opera glass: but the characters 
being bo simple it may, I think, be relied upon. 

to the Sinhalese chronology, by which As/oks is 
Usually him—Ep, 


Maced oF years before the date 
This building is 


.* Mahtwanso pp. v. 
+ Sacred and Historical Books, Vol. IL p. 48. 
Í From the MS. in my possession, verse 50, 


$ Page 206, l8. 
| Verses 43 and /48 of the MB. in my possession. 
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The letters are a slight variation 
alphabet deciphered by Prinsep. 

The first sign isa symbol consisting of the 
swastika and another symbol joined then fol- 
lows :— 

Dawand piya maha rájasa Gamini Tisaée maha 
lene agata anigate ohatu diss éagase dino, 

Taking each word separately the first da may 
poesibly.be di: but we should expect neither, 
déwinam being the Páli form, and deweni the 
Binhalese; the third letter _E m4 may possibly 
be - no, but what appears to be the vowel 
stroke before the upright is probably & natural 
mark m the rock. Kren in regular Páli the 
m at the end of genitive plurals being often 
dropt, its absence here needs no remark ; and 
possibly the long vowel xá is in compensation 
for the lose of the naral. 

The * y of piya is, at least in Ceylon, an older 
form than J, which also oocurs here, and is the 
only form given in Thomas's edition of Prinsep 

The word r&ja is remarkable, In fhe first 
place raja is the more usual form in the dialect 
of Oeylon cave inscriptions in which tho vowel is 
seldom, I believe never, written seperately as 
it is here, and the j is the sign given by Prin- 
sep for the miprina jk : but there is not 
slightest doubt about the reading. I 

In Gamini Tisa the first letter may possibly 
be gw instead of A ga, The Sinhalese form of 
the Pili name Gamini is Gemunu (e to be pro- 
nounced like English a in hat, gap, &c) The 
name Tises, so common in Pali, is now unknown, 
except among a low caste of tom-tom beaters 
(berawo), and among them only in the Anurá- 
dhepara district, and only in the form Tisart, 
which is probably derived immediately from the 
Banskrit Ti£ya. Who this Gamini Tissa was is 
not mentioned in the books. He must be some 
relation to Dewünampiya Tissa, or the uge of 
the genitive would be inexplicable, but it is ex- 
presaly stated in Mah&wanso* that the king left 
no son: as, however, he reigned for 40 years, it 
is possible that he had a son who may haye 
been sub-king of the Dambala district, Dugha 
G&mipi, Bihhalese Duta Gemunu, calls himself 
in inscriptions G&mipi Abhaya; and uses a later 
form of the alphabet, i 

The sa of the genitive in this word is most 
remarkable, and was-one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to a decipherment of the insoription : it 
ers 

* Turnour, Makdwanse, p. I94, Mahbwonse, I96. 8. 
i i Of Capion As. p nii P- 2L; and vide ante 


the old Pili 


is not given by Prinsep, and has not T think 
been found in India, but I have since found it 
in many places in Ceylon, and there can be no 
doubt about the meaning of the sign. There is 
a slight mark at the bottom of the letter which 
may be a vowel mark for w, if so Bumaha Lene 
must be taken as the name of the cave, For 
the expression agata andgaia, one would expect 
dgatdndgata, but I have subsequintly found it 
in many places, and it is usually agata awágaia 
tho Sinhalese understand the corresponding ex- 
Pression dwdwú ndwáwi in the sense of all those 
who hare come to this Place, and those who 
hare not come, but it may also mean all—in the 
sense of present and future. The expression is 
not noticed either m Bohtlingk-Roth or in 
Mr. Ohilders’ Pali Dictionary. A'gatágatá in 
Fausboll’s Dasaratha Jétaka, p. 8l, means paas- 
ers by.f i 

Ckatudisa is the form always found on the 
caves for ckatwddisa translated by Turnourt 
“ who had came from the four quarters of the 
globe,” but it seems that the idea “ who had 
come” is not contained in the word, for in the 
Weligama Inscription] the corresponding Sin- 
halese expression is—satara\digin wa dana 
(sanghaya wahanse) which gives a present senso, 
In sayasa the first sa is the same as the geni- 
tive of Tisa notived above, and the genitive 
case sa is expressed by the letter given by 
Prinsep. These two characters ere therefore 
interchangeable, and do not represent दा and स. 
The more usual sign of the genitive is ka, and 
in the double inscription at Mint Kanda at the 
Mahán&ma Pirievens (built by Agra Bodhi I, 
about A. D. 600) sa ocours on one and ka on , 
the other side of the cave. There is no, sign 
whatever for the nasal, and I have not found 
either the nasal or the aspirate expressed any- 
where, either in the cave dialect, or in the 
later flat rock inscriptions of Ceylon. At first I 
thought that sagho in the Mah&wanso$-might 
be a transitional form, but it must be merely a 
misprint, for two MB8. in my possession, one be- 
longing ta Y&tr&mulla Unná&nsej and the one 
in the newly formed Government Library at 
Colombo all read sañgho. 

Tt is not easy to state with certainty what 
part of the"Páli verb is represented by dine, but 
it is probable the p.p.p. In a double inscription 
at Diwulwewa i Anurédhapora district, ding 

§ Page 207, 6. 


| Whose recent death is’ an irreparable loss to Oriental | 
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in cne case is distinctly dimi on the other. In 
a ogre inscription at Embulambe near Dambula 
dinc is found, and at Korato|a in the Colombo, 
Tonigula in the Puttalam, and Mihintale in the 
Ancridhapura districts, niyate which lookslike the 
third person singular present démanepadam, is the 
corresponding word. If dime be taken ass nomi- 
natro ta agree with lens the translation will be— 

Tae great cave of Gemini Tiss (son) of 


Devant piya Tisa is given to the priesthood 


present and future of the four quarters (af the 
world). > 

It is an interesting circumstence that the 
courteous and much respected chief priest of the 
temple, Giránagzma Unninse, was one of the 
leaders in the rebellion of 848, but after being ` 
many years in hiding, is now a loyal though 
perhaps regretful subject of the English Go- 
vernment. 


Anurddhapura, 26th Fe. 8732. 


AN OLD OANARESE INSORIPTION FROM THE BELGAM DISTRIOT. 
Br J. Y. FLEET, 0.8. 


Tum stone tablet from which the ecoompany- 
ing inscription has been transcribed stood origi- 
nally im front of a small and curious temple of 
Bankaradera in the bed of tho river Ma- 
lap-abhá near Kádaoro]i, which is about 
three miles from Mughatkh&nhubli in the Bamp- 
gim Taluqa of the Belg&m Collectorate. 
As tke temple is completely submerged during the 
rains and the stone tablet was every year beoom- 
ing further buried in the ground, I have hed the 
latter removed from its original site to a place 
of security in the village of Kádaro]i. 

The tablet bears atthe tòp the usual Oh å- 
luk7zaemblems, vix. :—In the centre a Lin ga 
on ita pedestal, with a priest officiating at it; to 
the right of it, a figure of Basava with the sun 
above it; and to the left of it, a cow and calf 
with the moon above them. The average length 
of the lines is from 8 to 94 inches, and the 
average height of the letters, which are old 
Canarose,* and are exoellently nreserved in spite 
of the stone having been so often submerged, is 
from one half to three quarters of an inch. The 
languzge, it will be seen, is almost entirely Ban- 
skrit, but the idiom and inflections are old 
Canarsse, 

Translation, 

Reverence to Sambhu, the foundation-pillar 
for the erection of the city of the three worlds, 
who is resplendent with his chaxari, which is the 
moon =hat kisses his lofty head. : 

Hai ! While the victorious rule of the for- 
tanate Bhuvanaikamalladeva,]—the asylum of 
the whole world, the favourite of the earth, the 


great king of kings, the supreme lord, the most 
venerajle, the forehead-ornament of thet Sa- 





* accom pening transcript corresponds line for line 
with the origina t but oorreetions and emendations are in- 
perted wichin brackets. Here and there the requisito marks 
been supplied, where they are awant- 


tyíérayaku]a, the glory of the Ohflukyas,— 
was flourishing with perpetual increase so as to 
endure as long as the moon and sun and stars 
might last, he who flourished on the lotuses that 
were his feet (was) :— 

The fortunate prime minister, Bomeswara- 
bhaifa, the chief of the houses of Heri, Sandhi, 
and Vigrahi, the commander of the forces, who 
was possessed of all the glory of the names of 
* The great chief of chieftains who has attained 
the fire great 6200 as, the bold Dapdaní&yaka 
(commander of troops), the oonferrer of happi- 
nees on good people, he who abounds in fame, 
he-whosd ornament is the welfare of others (or 
who labours for the good of others), the moon 
of the ooean of affability, he who abounds ih the 
quality of bravery, he who restrains the fury 
of his foes, Naņņpina{or, Appans)-gandha- 
TÅraņa, and others also, 

At his command the fortunate commander of 
the forces, Keéavidityadeva, possessed of all 
the glory of the names of “ The great chief of . 
chieftains who has attained the five great 
fobdas, the bold Dapdandyaka, he who 
confers boons npon Brahmans, he who is pure 
of lineage, the best friend of good people, the 
grenter of all the desires of his relations, the । 
crest-jewel of good. people, he who is terrible 
to the forces of his foes, he who is a very 
mine for the jewel of truth, the impetuous. 
MAvanasinga,” and others, in the year of the 
Saks era 997, being the Rákshasa samvatesra, ` 
at the moment of the conjunction of a 
vyatipata, with the sun's commencement of 
his northward progress, on Sunday, the day of 
the full-moon of Pushya, gave as a yearly grant 


a a bs 
t The Chílukya king Somes'waradeva IL B'aks 99 $ 

to 
Í The Chal ove Tace ; the name of Beiyüs'rayakula is 
kings,— 


derived from that of one of the early Cadlukya 
Satyas'ri, or Batyks'raya. n 
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five golden gady&nasof Gatga in (outof) 
the customs of Vaddaravuja* for the purposes 
of the angabhogat ofthe god Sankaradeva 
of Kádarava]]i. ` 
Whosoever preserves this act of piety, his 
reward is as great as if he had, at Varanasi, or at 
Prayüge, at Arghyatirtha, or at Kurukshetra 
fashioned out of the five jewels the horns and 
hoofs of twelve thousand cows of a tawny colour 
and given to Brahmans who are well-versed in 
the Vedas the gift called Ubhayamokhfdina,t 
But he who destroys this act of piety, commits 
a sin as great as if, at those same holy places, 














he had destroyed the same number of tawny 
cows, 

He who appropriates land that has been bes- 
towed either by himself or by another is born for 
sixty thousand years asa worm in ordure.; “This 
general bridge of piety, which belongs in com- 
mon to all rulers of mankind, should at all times 
be preserved by you,”—thus does Ramachandra 
make his earnest request to all future kings. 

This is the writing of Singoja, the son of Bam- 
boja, a very bee atthe lotuses which aro the 
feet of the god Sankaradevs. May tho greatest 
prosperity attend it! 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF UNAL 
Br W.RAMSAY, BOM. 0.8. 


एज is a small hamlet in the territory of the 
Ráj& of Bansdé near the hills east of the Surat 
district. It is remarkable for a very copious hot 
spring, rising in a stone built tank about 80 feet 
square; itisthe scene of a large fair held every 
year at the full moon of the month of Ohaitza, 
There is also & temple dedicated to & divinity 
locally known as “ Unai Mata.” . The water is 
too hot for the hand to be held in it for above 
a second or two; yet at the timè of the fair 
crowds enter it and bathe. A miraculous 
agency is of odurse attributed. On the after- 
noon of the l8th of the month the god descends 
and cools the waters, which remain so until the 
day after the full, after which perlod the heat 
` returns. The more matter-of-fact interpretation 
of the phenomenon is, that the bathers enter the 
water in large numbers simultaneously, thus 
expelling from the tank the bulk of the water, and 
asaimilating the temperature of the remainder to 
that of the human body, The water is strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, but is not otherwise 
unpleasant. Oattledrink of the stream that igsuos 
from the tank, and grass and sedges grow on its 
banks in unusual rigour, The origin of the spring 
as told by the Sadhu or holy man who guards 
the mysteries of Unai Mitd was as follows:— 
Rima on his return ftom the conquest of Ceylon 
halted at a place oalled Pá&tarwádj& in the 
hills of W&nsda, and held a “Jugun” (Yajsa) 
or sacrifice, No Brahmans however were forth- 
coming, so the god collecting at onoe ł8,000 
men of the hill tribes created them Brahmans. 


ee CM न न 
` * Tt isnot clear whether this is the name ofa locality or 
the name'of a tax, 


f The decoration of the image of the god with clothes, 
4 LH. “the gift of (a cow) that has two faces ;” this oere- 


This done, he commanded them to wash and be 
clean, but these now ‘acolytes,’ unused from 
birth to the use of cold water save as a drink, 
stoutly refused. Rama promised them hot water 
and thereupon créated the Unai spring. Still 
another difficulty arose: the men refused to walk 
to the bath, This was overcome by Hanuman 
taking the whole of the men on his tail, and oon- 


. Yeying them to the spring, whence after the due 


performance of ablutions he carried them back to 
Pátarwájü, where Rims awaited them. A Hom 
or sacrifice was now offered, a recitation from 
the Vedas was made, and a feast given. Last of 
all, Rama told the new Brahmans to go forth 
into the world, and to beg after the manner of 
the rest of their sect, but to this they had no 
mind, and positively refused, so Rims relenting 
garo them permission to go and till the ground, 
and this they have done to thepresentday. Their 
descendants are the An&walà Brahmans, so called 
from the town of An&wal in the Wtnsd territory 
They are the wealthiest of the oultivating classes 
in the Burat district, and are not found in any 
other part of India: they are otherwise called 
Bhátel&s or Bhathatfis, i. e. cross-grained Bhata, 
al.o Mastin, i. e. proud, overbearing. They are 
a corrupt intriguing set, ever at feud among them- 
selves, and well bearing out the sobriquets they 
enjoy. They are looked down upon by other 
sects of Brahmans, and are themselves divided 
Into two secta, who do not intermarry, vi, those 
termed Desais or hereditary district officers, and 
ordinary Bhátelés. 
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OUDH FOLKLORE—A LEGEND OF BALRAMPUR. 
Br W. C. BENETT, BOS, GONDA, ` 


Nor many generations ago there was a great 
Pahlwin in Balr&npur named Bhawan Misr. He 
was passing the Sembar tree* to the north of the 
tcwn, and broke off a twig. Immediately Miroht 
Lhuo, whose home the tree was, attacked him, 
Fora day anda night they wrestled, and the 
dmon was finally beaten. He promised his con- 
qaeror a min of wheat every day if he would 
let him go, on the condition that he would tell 
n> one whom it came from. On the next day 
Tino left a big bag with a min of wheat at 
the wrestler’s house. Now Dino had a sister’s 
sen bigger and stronger than himself, and wes 
persuaded by him to leave off the disgraceful 
tribute. The wrestler, missing his grain, wet 
to the Sembar tree, and began to break it down, 
caallenging the perfidious goblin to interfere. 
Cn this the goblin’s sister's son came out, and 
‘offered to fight for his uncle, For two days 
and two nights they fought, and the sister's 
son was beaten. He bought his liberty by 
promising to grind the min of corn pró- 


vided by his uncle, with the same condition 
as io secrecy. For several days the flour was 
left at the wrestler’s house, and he lived in 
great plenty. Buthe hed a foolish wife who 
plagued him till he told her how he-had got it. 
From that time he could neither get his flour 
again, nor induce Dino or his sisters son to 
fight. As the Sembar tree is still standing, he 
does not seam to have taken his revengo by 
destroying that, 

Buoh is the story, reminding one strong'y.of 
Grimm’s which was told me bya 
Kurmi of Balrtmpur, a town on the Ripti in Gond& 
district, &s we passed the fabled ootton tree. Dino 
Beith is a personification of the ignis fats. His 
sih&ns are found in many places along the 
crest of the lower range of hills which divides 
Gondk from Neptl, and he is appeased by offerings 
of milk and rice, .This terrible demon 
chiefly on dung beetles, and sallying forth at 
dusk with a fire betweon his Hps, tempts un- 
wary travellers from their path, and destroys their 
reason.’ 


_BHAVABHUTI IN ENGLISH GARB. 
BY THE REV. K. M. BANERJEA, HON. M. E. A. B. 


BHAYABHUTI is deservedly reckoned &mong the 
great poets. This s a title which the Sanskrit 
airs postioa (for such in reality is the Alank&ra 
E &stra) would not allow to be conferred on any 
vriter as a mere compliment: it must be won, like 
an acedemical honour or diploma, by literary merits 
which satisfy certain definite rules. 

But though universally allowed to be a great 
pos, but little is known of Bhavabhtifs per- 
sonal history. We have no biographical tradition 
or aneodotos about him such as we have in the case of 
Ed4ld£&ss, Bhartrihari,&c. In tho preludes 
to his two dramatic works, his lineage and parent- 
age are given, and that is almost all we know of 
kis personal history. The prelude to the Mahd- 
Tira Charita informs us “that in the south there is a 
city named Padma-pura; in it dwell certain 
followers of the Black Yajur-Veds, descendants of 
Easyapa, chiefs of their school, making holy the 
company, keeping the five fires, holding vows, drink- 
ing the soma, most excellent, repeating the Veda, 
From their illustrious descendent who is highly 
esteemed, and makes the Vijpeya sacrifice, and 
is a great poet, the fifth in order, the grandson of 
che whose well selected nameis Bhattagopala, 
end the son of the pure in fame Nflakinth e, is 
the poet whose appellation is Bhavabhftti, 


‘surnamed 8 r t k a n t h a (whose voice is eloquent) 


and whose mother is Jatfikarnf,a friend of 
ours.” The prelude of the Utara Ráma Churita 
gives the poet's lineage to the same effect but more 
briefly. “There is. ruly a poetof the name.of 
Bhavabhtti, of the raceof Kas y apa having 
es surname, the word S'rfkantha. The Utara 
Ráma Charita will now be represented, composed 
by him, on whom being a Brahman this goddess 
Speech attends liko an obedient wife." 

Bhavabhtüti's reputation is founded -on his 
works, . 

The Sanskrit drama, like everything else iv that 
language, is regulated by presoribed rules, The 
first ceremony is the devotional invocation of the 
gods for the snocessful issue of the play about to be 
acted. This is performed by the munsger in the 
theatre itself, before tho assembled audience, and 
is called N&ndf. It is something like ths prayers 
which precede the business of Parlament, and testi- 
fies to the sentiment of piety animating the nation 
and the age, even though the ceremony itself may 
be perfunctorily gone through or indifferently listen- 
edto, The sentiment is observed in all: branches 
of the Sanskrit literature, there being soarcely a 
single author who commences his worz without a 
salutation to some god or supernatural power. And 


* In Maraihi, B&mvar or B&mvart, Bans, S'Almalt, the Bombes kaptspkyliuxm ot osa, —ED. 
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the technical uame for this is mangaltoharaga. 
The n & n df being concluded, the manager says 
audibly—' Enough, no need of enlarging on this.” 
(nindyante st&adhíreh alamati vistarepa.) He 
theu commences the prast&van&—or the pro- 
logue, i.s. the propounding of what is going to be 
undertaken. He gives utterance to this not as ad- 
dressing the audience, but as speaking to his own 
actors. The prast&vané gives him the oppor- 
—tunity.of manifesting his programme—in which he 
gives a succinct account of the author and subject 
of the drama about to be acted. After the prast ६- 
vend, commences the actual performance of the 
play. But notwithstanding the prast&ven& which 

a general introduction to the whole play, every 
anka or act, after the first, hasits own peculiar 
prelude called the “ vishkambhaks," which pre- 
pares the audience for what is coming on in the 
Act itself. The‘vishkambhake’ in this sense 
somewhat corresponds to the Chorus in a Greek play. 

The Sanskrit ars postica does not lay down dis- 
tinct rules for tragedies and comedies. There is, 
in fact, no Sanskrit tragedy in the proper sense of 
the term. The destruction of R&vena and his 
host in the Mahé Vira Ckarita might have been 
considered a tragedy, if the actors and auditors had 
been Rakshasas, but as the play is for the 
amusement of the followers of Brahmanism, that 
catastrophe of the demon race is celebrated as one 
07 the most joyous events in Indian history or tra- 
ditton. And except the death of the ethereal bird 
J &t&y u, there is no other really tragical event to 
produoe any sensation in the audience. 

The late Professor Wilson was the first to intro- 
duoe the Sanskrit drama to the notioe af the Euro- 
pean public, though Bir William Jones hid preced- 
ed him as the translator of S'akuntald. But Pro- 
feasor Wilson only gave extracts from the dramas 
he summarized, and his translations were too free 
representations of the original, 

We are now in a position to congratulate the In- 
dian publio on two translations from Bhavabhtiti, 
—Profeesor Piokford's Maká- Vira-Oharita, and Pro- 
fossor Tuwney's Uttara Ráma Charita.? 

The principle Professor Pickford has observed in 
hig translation is thus explained by himself — 
“ Desirable as it doubtless isto give a translation 
the best form of which circumstances will allow, 
still it would be wrong to give up fidelity to the 
original for a specious affectation of elegance. The 
sense and character of the authors work must be 
retained as much as possible, even at the cost of the 
tranaletor’s style. The literature of one modem 
language may be translated into another with little 
difficulty, and the turn of expression retained with- 
out awkwardness, as it is generally possible to find 
words and phrases to denote the same conceptions 





* Mana Vina translated into 
frem the Sanskrit or rahe ft, by John मत, ics 
Professor of Sanskrit, Madras. 
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and oonnote the same attributes. To translata a 
Greek or Latin author into English is, as'evary 
scholar is aware, a for harder task; yet an esen- 
tially true rendering may, in most cases, be obtain- 
ed in good idiomatic English. The chosm is mot 
too great to be bridged over. Oriental, and espe- 
cially Sanskrit works, will not, however, admit of 
the same kind of treatment.” 

Professor Tawney's object was to supply a local 
and a temporary desideratum, and, es he states in 
his Preface, his object has been “to give the 
literal meaning of the original ‘in tolerable English 

Notwithstending these modest apologies of the 
two aooomplished translators, however, we think 
that the one has rendered the origi al Sanskrit quite 
as closely as any author has ever translated Greek, 
and the other has presented the publio witha book 
that scholars will value tor its abiding merits. 

We cannot admit without qualification Profes- 
sor Pickford's implication that it is easier to give 
a literal translation of Greek than of Sanskrit in5o 
idiomatio English ; and we need no other eviden»e 
to justify our dissent than his own AMaha- Víra-Cka- 
rita as compared with an ordinary version of a 
Greek play. Elegant as it is, his translation can- 
not be charged with want of fidelity to the oñ- 
ginal. If disposed to find fault, we might criticise 
his views respecting some words and phrases =n: 
the original which we would interpret in & different 
sense; Lut where we have so much to admire we 
need not stop to notice what we consider to be a 
few errors. One, however, we must notice since it 
pervades the whole volume. The translator oon; 
founds the word siddha with prasiddha, ard 
has invariably rendered the former in the sence 
of “ famous :"—that may be the signification cf 
prasiddha,.but the meaning of siddha is 
very different. Tis proper sense is perfected. When 
applied to persons, it implies the perfection or ac- 
oomplishment of the exercises or efforts they hed 
undertaken. In theology it would denote thom 
who had been perfected by their devotion, and would 
be equivalent to the English Saíat The word 
Siddh&srams is therefore wrongly rendered _ 
"famous hermitage.” Taking the expreesion as a 
tatpurusha samâsa, we would interpret it, “ the her- 
mitage of the Saints,” ‘the sacred hermitage: 
Professor Tawney has in-a parallel passage (siddha- 
kshetre Janasth{ne) renderedit, “the koly Janesth£- 
na.” In another place Professor Pickford has rendered 
siddha “ well-known" (p. 2), but there the oon 
text itself drove him to explain by a foot note whaz 
he oorreotly guessed was the true meaning. He says 
"the meaning, I think, is—'for the family o* 
Raghu is great already.' " This explanation woulc . 
have been unnecessery if the proper meaning 








UTrTiRA Bima Sanskrit Drama by Bhaya- 
bist, translated into oo prose by C. H. Tawney, MLA. 
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of siidha had been given in the text, thus— 
“the excellence of the family of Raghu is indeed 
perfeomd." 

Tf we takó exception to the rendering of another 
word, it isto invite discussion as to its proper 
representation in English, of the Sanskrit vocable 
tapes. This word has been rendered penanos by 
both sranslators in their translation of tapo- 
vane ‘penamce-grove.’ Wo submit that :—() If 
tapas be penance then t & p as a must bo penitent; 
but this derivative has been translated “ ascetic” by 
both cf them. (2) ‘Students are often in the habit 
of remdering tapas “penance ;" but should this 
rendering be stereotyped in scholarly versions? (8) 
The Eindu notion of tapas is simply, kard eser- 
cises cf body or mind, or of both—4.a. self-infilotions, 


have given expression to in their rendering of 
t&pesa The root tap is doubtless the same ss 
the rcot of the Greek seers, and the radical meaning 
is alse identicel Where a penitent submits to tapas 
Gin the Raman Oatholio sense) for the remission of 
sin, i may of course be called ‘ penance,”. but 
where a god or a Rishi, held to be sinleas and pure, 
practses japas, and mortifies himself, it cannot be 
callec ‘ penance’ according to Hindu notions, It is 
then a work of supererogation—prolific of great 
merit and high supernatural power. Thetapo- 
vana was never looked upon as a penitentiary ; and 
althongh it might occasionally admit what might 
be called penances, yet it was venerated es a holy 
site— the soene of self-inflictions and mortifloations 
in Ho sense of supererogatory works by which 
Rishis of great repute obtained large ecoretions of 
merit and righteousness, calculated to exalt them to 
an ecuality with the gods themselves. 

The drama of Mahi-Véra-Charita is founded on 
the mory of Réma concluding with his return to 
Ayedbya after the destruction of RA v an a and 
the fFistallation of Vibhishana as king of Lank £. 
The sequel of the story forms the subject of the 
Utara Rima Charita. 

The story of Ráma down to the death of R&- 
vara and the recovery of Sfté is so well known 
that-it is unnecessary to repeat it here. Rama's 
ooafict with the demon-chief is recounted by the 
Hindus in all parts of India. It has occasioned 
the greatest annual festival in Bengal, the Dur g t- 
puit when, for a whole fortnight, all business is 
suspended. Even thieves and rogues allow them- 
selves a vacation at that period, for magistrates 
and policemen get but little custom during those 
holidays. On the day that the Bengalis consign their 
Durst to the waters, Hindus of other provinces per- 
form the Rdma-ltlA, concluding with the death 
of E& v &n &, of which thet day is the anniversary. 

Le sequel of the story is neither so popularly 
known nor aro all ihe legends of it concurrent. 
The topic has always appeared to devout Hindus 
one 3f extreme delicacy. The banishment of Stté, 


without the slightest fault in hér, and while she 
was in a condition requiring the tenderest oare, is 
too solemn a subject for popular merriment or 
mimio shows. The description in the Utara 
Rima Chorita is equally affecting and graphio. 
R&m a had scarcely returned to Ayodhya and 
resumed the reins of. government amid the oongra- 
fulations of his relatives, ministers, and spiritual 
guides, when Rishyasringe proclaimed a groat 
sacrifice, which took away Vasishtha and his wife 
from the capital of the empire. The king reoetvod 
from them benedictory messages and injunctions— 
on the one hand (Arundhatí pressing tho ad- 
vioe) to pay to his queen Sft all the tender at- 
tention which a virtuous wife in a delicate state 
of health, could claim from a husband, and on the 
other hend (V asishtha himself laying the com- 
mand) to govern the kingdom consistently with 
popular approbation. Rama wasa good king as 
well as an affectionate husband, and willingly pro- 
mised hearty compHance with both the precepts. 
Meanwhile, with a view to ascertain the popular 
will'and the opinion af the public on his measures, 
he had employed & confidential emissary to bring 
him daily reports of the town-telk in his oapitel. 
He was thunder-struck on learning, immediately 
after his receipt and acceptance of Vasishtba's 
commands, thet the citizens talked scandal about 
Stt& because of her capture by B&vane and 
compulsory stay at Lank& Bhima, a little be- 
fore this awfully scandalous report reached his oars, 
had answered Vasishtha's message by promis 
ing to guide himself according to the wishes of 
his subjects, to propitiate whom (årtdhanĝya lo- 
kasya) he was ready to sacrifice everything— 
“ affection, pity, end happiness,” yea and if fate so 
will, the daughter of Janaka herself, his beloved 
queen. 

Bhavebhtti has represented, with all the 
pathos which the refined vocabulary of Sanskrit 
could impart, and his own extraordinary genius 
could conoeive, the distractions produced in R &ma's 
mind on receiving the report of his Brahman emis- 
sary to the prejudice of his honoured and beloved 
queen. The indignation of posterity has affixed to 
the reporter of such a defamatory gossip the appel- 
lation of “ Durmukha,” or foul-mouthed. The poet, 
however, represents him as reluctantly and regret- 
fully communicating the awful intelligence in the 
faithful discharge of a disagreeable office which he 
hed undertaken at the king’s own desire. With 
inexpressible mental pain, R & m a decided on fol- 
lowing what policy and worldly honour required, 
rather than what real justice and conjugal obliga- 
tions demanded. Pilate-libe, he abandoned one 
whom he knew to be innocent, and stole away from 
a wife sleeping by his side, as gulleloem, as ehe was 
dutiful, and directed his brother Lakshmana 
to conduct her to the woods. Stt& was thus ban- 
ished to the forests, and left unprotected in the, 
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midst of noxious animals and '4raw-flesh cating” 
cannibals, when she was about to become g mother, 
By the interference of supernatural agencies, Bt t á 
was both preserved and also safely delivered of 
twin sons, who were entrusted to the fostering 
caro of V&lmtki, the author of the Rémfyana. 
Meanwhile gn incident oocurred, itself an index of 
social manners af the age, whichled Ráma to a 
socond visit of the forests of Dandaka, the scene 
of his previous exile. An infant son of a Brahman 
expired by an untimely, and therefore an unac- 
countable, death. His body, together with the 
guilt of his death, was laid at R&me's door. It 
could not be believed that such a life would be cut 
off in its very bloom, without some national sin 
pressing on the empire through the king’s misrule, 
Nor could Rama himself disown a responsibilty, 
which the sense of the age attached to the royal 
office, But then where wes the misruie?, What 
official neglect could be attributed to a monarch 
who bad gone the length of sacrificing the wife of 
his bosom for the seke of the commonwealth? 
Whilo he was thus musing in his mind, an “ serial 
voico" declared that a S'udra of the name of Sam- 
bûka was practising religious austerities on the 
earth. “His head must be struck off by thee O 
Rama! by alaying him, raise thou the Brahman to 
life.” 

R á m a now discovered the cause of the Brahman 
boy’s untimely death. A S'udra, who should have 
devoted his whole time to the service of the twice- 
born orders, had undertaken religious exercises 
which were forbidden to.his class. Even a Brah- 
man was subject to ex-oommuniosiion if he per- 
formed any spiritual services for the benefit of a 
S'udra. This invasion of the privileges of twice- 
born men by Sambfika, was a mn which infect- 
` edthe whole community, and threw the Kingdom 
under the ban of the divine displeasure. R£ma 
set out, sword in hand, in searoh: of the audacious 
S'udrz who was aspiring after heavenly felicity. 
This brings the king a second time to the Dan- 
daka forest, where he found 8 am bka in the 
act of spiritual devotion, and, having thus caught 
him in the fact, struck off his head "without a ques- 
tion. 

By an extraordmary combination af ciroum- 
stances, brought about through supernatural agency, 
and after.many painful and tantalizing adventures, 
Rama at last discovers his much injured wife and 
१600 87508 his princely sons. The drama concludes 
with their happy reunion. 

Tho most touching descriptions in this tragi- 
comic drama are those pourtrayed in the scenes 
where the banished 8 t t & meets, and, herself being 
invisible, recoguizes R åm a, who hears her voice 
aud recognizes hor touch, but (the supernatural 
powers having so managed it) without optical per- 
ception of her form. His distractions on the oe 
casion are vividly—perhaps too vividly deacribed— 





for it is impossible to read the description without 
the mast affecting emotions, 

And here we must notice our author's incidental 
representation of an ancient Hindu custom which 
may surprise some of our readers, The learned 
Brahmans knew how to relish beef long before the 
English came into the country, 

Inthe ViskkambAaka (or prelude) of the 4th 
Act, two Brahman pupils of Valmtki are intro- 
duced—one of whom was an attentive student, the 
other, fonder of jests and witticisms than of les- 
sons, and unable even to speak Sanskrit, The boys 
had got a holiday in consequence of the arrival of 
Vasishtha an the very day which was to terminate 
with the happy re-union of Rama and itt, The 
jester asks his more learned companion the name 
of “ the guest that came to-day at the head of this 
great troop of reverend seniors.” He was told it 
was Vasishtha. 

" SaudhGtaki—Ah, Vasishtha is his name. 

Bhéadiyona. Certainly. 

S. I was thinking he must be a tiger ora wolf. 

B. What do you mean? 

8. Why, the moment he arrived he gobbled up 

that poor little calf that was only a month old. 
- B. Householders reverencing the holy text— 
" An offering of ourds and honey must be &ooom- 
panied with .flesh”—when a sage, learned in the 
Vedas, arrives, slay in his honour & calf, a bull, ora 
goat, for ther is what the writer on ceremonial law 
ordains. 

S. Ha! you are eaught out. 

B. How do you mean ? 

8. Why,when Vasishta and his oompanions 
came, the calf was slaughtered, whereas this very 
day when the royal sage Jenaka arrived, an offer- 
ing consisting of ourds; and honey only was pre 
sented to him by the Reverend Vélmtki himseli 
and the calf was let go unharmed. 

B. Theceremony first mentioned is appointed by 
sages for those who do not abstain from flesh, but 
the revered J anaka is under a vow of abstinence.” 

Abbe du Bois despaired of the extension of 
Christianity in Indie, simply becanse he thought 
the parable of the prodigal son, exhibiting the kill- 
ing of the “fatted calf" on the return of the 
penitent, would itself disgust the Brahmane, : 
end close their ears against the preaching of 
Christianity. But the Abbe did not know of the 
ancient Hindu custom of entertaining reverend 
sages in the identical way. The elaughter of 8 calf 
or bull on the arrival of a distinguished guest was 
as generally practised in India, as the slaughter of a : 
horse among the Arabians for the purposes of 
hospitality. The custom was indeed so widely 
prevalent that goghna or “oow-killer” passed as a 
recognized term for “ guest.” Pénini the gram- 
marian had to give the etymology of “ cow-killer” 
in the sense of a guest. He did so in the Sutra 
(UL 4, 78) Dáss-goghnau sampradíne, which is 
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thus expounded in the Siddkamia Kaumudi giù 
hanti tanai goghna, atithi, 4 One kills a oow for 
him—hemoe ' oowkiller,’ meaning a guest" The 
practice doubtless fell into desuctude as the 
Aryans occupied the warmer latitudes of the 
country, but the Ktera sorípta continues to remind 
the Brahmans of what their sendtena dharma 
was in tho days of their ancestors. 

The story of Rima to the death of Ravana os 
eonteinec in the Maki Vira Charita is considered 
by Profcssor Pickford as an allegory. He says 
In his preface—* either that the powers of night, 
Bávans and his followers, conquer the bright 
powers ol day, and put sn end to the labours of 
egriculta-e, until the sun with its increesing rays 
drives away the darkness, and restores all things as 
before: or that winter, from the time that the seed 
is sown ir the ground, robs the earth of ita splendour 
until it ix dispelled by the glowing sun of summer, 
when the grain springs up onoe more.” The appel- 
lative nisdohara or nightstalker, as a synonym 
for R&k shana, and the logends of R am a's being 
a lineal d»soendant of the Sun, and of Sité having 
sprung from the ploughing of a field, and therefore 
identified with the labours of agriculture, are of 
course arguments favouring the Professor's allego- 
rical explanation of the capture of it á by the chief 
of the nignt stalkers, who was therefore the prince of 
darkness, and her subsequent recovery by the might 
of the solar hero. But the events of the Ramayana 
aresointinetely connected with the national tradi- 
ton of tse actual conquest of the Dekhan by the 
Aryans, that we cannot reconcile ourselves to reduce 
the whole “narrative to an allegorical myth, re- 
presenting either the succession of day and night, 
ora casual stoppage of cultivation by inclement 
weather aad its restoration by returning sunshine, 
or of the annnal rotation of winter and wuinmer. 
Night and day, winter and summer, again, are ideas 
which must be very different In the latitudes af the 
Indian Dekhan from what they are in Southern 
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Europe. Mug has the agreeable association of 
‘rajant, which is one of the words expressive of it 
in Sanskrit, and summer is called *nidágha! The 
wun is 'tepana' or 'tgmiínsu' burning or jüaros- 
royed, the moon is ' sudh&nsu' or nectar-rayed, and 
clouds are “ mudira” or delightful, being looked 
upon as causes of hilarity, and eagerly waited 
for, both for the relief they afford to exhaustion, 
and the growth they give to the fruits of the 
earth? 
: There is one legend in the story of B&maon 
which we must say a few words before we conclude. 
Although we are loath to reduce the Hámáyana to 
a mere allogorical myth, and although we incline to 
the theory of its having had a historical substratum, 
yet we agree with Professor Pickford that the strug- 
glo at Lanka, which we believe not to be devoid of 
some historical element, “ takes the form of a combat 
between good end evil inthe world. R£ ma isthe 
champion of holiness, R á v a n a the type of wioked- 
ness, and though the evil is allowed to flourish for 
atime, yet his reign is short, and goodness in the 
end triumphs.” And we cordially join htm in saying 
“ this, then, is no new story.” We may add that in 
this story of R & m a we discover , embed- 
ded Hke a fossil in human traditions of primitive 
events, which reminds us of a remarkable prediction, 
that in the great struggle between the prinoiplos 
of good and evil, the seed of the woman, itself bruised 
in the heel, would bruise the serpent’s heed. When 
the demon-chief, Rá van a, representing the prin- 
ciple -of evil, had become the dread end ` scourge 
af the world, the gods had to deliberate about his 
destruction, Brahms said that Ravana had a 
“charmed life as against gods and demi-gods, and 
could only dieat the hands.of mas, Man er- 
.oepted, he could be in no peril from any other 
species. Heoould only be subdued by human agency 
and -Vishnu (the second person of the Hindu 
Trad) was accosted to go down to the earth in 











human form and destroy the archfiend. t 


REVIEW. 


Na'ga'WAx»A or the २0०१ Or rum fxs Wor: A Bad- 
dist Drama in Five Acts, Translated into Engitsh Prose 
ith explanatory notas, from the Sanskrit of Gmr-uax- 


Professor-Oowart. (pp. xii and i09). London, Trhübner 
and Co, i37%, , 
Tue learned Professor of Sanskrit in the Univer- 
‘sity bf Cambridge has added an interesting prefzoe 
to this trarslation made by one of hix students. 
The Nágéranda was edited in Calcutta in 884 by 
' Mkdhava Chendra Ghosha. MS. copies are soarce ; 
and itis nx mentioned in Prof. Wilson's list of 
, 7 Inthe Meghaditts—* Bantapténém twamasi sarsnsm." 
Again * Tweyyéyattan Krishighalemiti." . 
t Ths ४8०८७ of Vilinfki mys: (Bálakénda 6 Chap. 





- untranslated plays. Prof. Cowell, however, with 
Dr. Hall's assistance, got two copies from the North- 
West ; and three with omo .ot'two- MSS. from Ben- 
gal enabled him to print an ‘accurate text, Mr. 
Boyd translated this text, ‘and his 
Preface, gives an soeourit of tho-dato end authorship 
ofthe work, ` 

The play is quoted in ‘ths Sthitya-darpana on 
Pages 89, 84;480 end 949°; also in the Das'a-rápa 
on pages 64, 65, 74, and 78.: Now the author of 
the Dara-répa lived af the-vourt .of King Munja, 
uncle of Bhaja of Dhárá, ‘about the year 990 (see 


*Minusham का Hic cau गए 
í Túpamástháya Rdvanan jahi senywge, 


Nézévidhehlyo taginal ríkibasé ya yaran ryan 
न 
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Colebrooke, Essays, Vol. IL. p. 53). Other oonsider- 
ations show that the Nágánanda and the Ratnávali 
and king Sri Harsha Deva, who is mentioned as 
their author, must be dated anterior to the time of 
Bhoja or hisuncle Munja. Profeesor Cowell argues 
that the N&gánenda and the Ratnávali could not 
have been produoed by the same author, and that 
while he agrees with Mr. Hall that Biya wrote the 
former, the latter, he thinks, must be attributed to 
Dhávaka. He thinks there oan be no doubt that 
the King Srí Haraha Deva of these two plays is a 
different person from the Sif Harsha who wrote 
the Natshadha. His age is uncertain. Bibi Rájen- 


dralála Mitra (Jour. Beng. As. Boo. 864) oonjec- . 


tures he lived in the tenth century. “But I find,” 
says Prof. Cowell, “ from a notice in the first num- 
ber ofthe Indian Antiquary (p. 30), that Dr. Bühler 
of Bombay has recently fixed his date in the twelfth 
century.” . 

This delightful little volume is beautifully print- 
ed ; and every line of the translation, the preface 
and the notes bears the trace of learning and oon- 
scienílous accuracy. 

In the first aot, which has a prologue wherein, 
according to custom, some blessing from a deity is 
invoked upon the audience, andin which alone in 
Sanskrit literature the power thus invoked is 
Buddha, Jimútaváhana falls upon tho “ tranquil 
charms of an asoetio grove." The basins and fuel 
aro all right, whilst doubtful passages of the Vede 
are constantly discussed by the Munis “ Even 
those trees, taught respect for a guest, seem to 
utter & sweat weloome, with the murmuring of 
bees, and make, so to speak, an obeisance with 
their: heads bowed down with fruit; sprinkling 
rains af flowers, they present one a propitiatory 
offering. I think we shall bave peace while living 
here.” Then enters the ground Malayavati, daughter 
of Visvavasu, who, after some talk with her maid, 
begins to sing, whereupon the hero and his friend 
begin to peep—the former exclaiming—" If she be 
a goddess, the thousand eyes of Hari have all they 
can wish. If she bea woman of the Nigas, then 
whilst her face is there, the lowest hell is not with- 
out its moon. If she be of the Vidyadharas, 
then our race surpasses all others. If she he born 
of a family of Biddhas, then in the three worlds are 
the Siddhas glorious." His Vidüshaka is of a 
similar opinion, and love-making immediately pro- 
coeds apparently to the satisfaction of -all present. 
The entry of an ascetic announcing that the head 
of the family requires the heroine at the time of 
mid-day oblation closes the first aot by separating 
the sighing lovers, In the second soene both are 


' in great distress, raving about in love, till they over- 


hear and mattora become worse ; the heroine thinks 
the hero is talking about somebody else, and gets a 
noose over her neck to hang herself, The hero comes 
to the rescue, and a full understanding and the 
Gá&ndharve marriage takes place. The third act 


gives a very graphic picture of the marriage 
merry-makings. The Vidüshaka gets very much 
pulled about by a Vita or parasite, who is so drank 
thet he mistakes him for his sweet-heart, This is 
the more ludicrous because the jester is a Brahman. 
There is & garden soene which closes with the entry 
of Mitrívasu, son of the king of the Siddhes, who 
announces to the hero that Mabanga has attacked 
his kingdom. The action in Aot IV. is stirring. The 
hero's companion explains how, lest the whole 
snake world should be destroyed through fear of 
the furious descent of Garuda, king of birds, the 
king of the lower world arranged with his im- 
placable foe that, at the spot where the scene lies a 
Naga should be ready daily for his dinner. “How 
well,” says the hero, “ were the snakes defended by 
their king! Amongst his thousend double tongues 
was there not one with which he oould say—' my- 
self is given by me this day to pavo tho life of a 
make ?’” and again, on seeing the heaps of Naga 
bones he exclaims. “Wonderful! Fools commit 
ein even for the sake af a worthless body, whioh 
Boon perishes, is ungrateful, and a storehouse of all 
unoleanness. Well, this destruction of the Nagas 
will assuredly bring some judgment. Would that 
by giviag up my own body I might save the life of 
a single Naga!” An opportunity easily presente it- 
self, for hersupon enters a victim N&gs Prinos with 
his mother and servant, whom no entreaty will 
dissuade from assuming the red badge by which 
Garuda recognises his daily victim. The scene 
between the prince, the old woman, and the hero is 
pathetically put, and ends by the prinoe going to 
“walk round the southern Gokarna which is close at 
hand,” so as to be better prepared to be born into & 
new state. He however leaves the red garment 
behind him, and this the hero joyfully seizes, for he 
says “through the merit that I gain to-day by 
protecting a Naga at the sacrifice ef myself, may I 
still obtain in sucoeeding existences a body to be 
sacrificed for others!” Natural enough, as Mr. 
Boyd observes, for “to escape from the necessity 
of future birth and to obtain Nirvana is the supreme 
end of the Buddhist system.” Here descends 
Garuda in blackness of darkness, and asserts that 
he must take the hero, ‘and ascend the Malayan 
mountain, there to eat him at my pleasure,” and the 
curtain falla. . 

The fifth Act is by far the most striking, it opens 
with a universal lamentation for the disappearance 
of the hero on the part of his parents and wife and 
his father-in-law’s ambassador and others—with 
whom the delivered Nága prince at last oonsorts and 
explains how matters stand. They all proceed to the 
hill home of Garuda where they see “ the enemy of 
the Nágas, on a pinnacle of the Malaya, making new 
gulliosin the mountain-sideas he rubshis gory beak. 
The woods around are all uprooted and burnt 
by the streaks of flaming fire from his eyes, and 
the ground is hollowed round him by his dreadful 
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- adamantine claws.” Garuda has half eaten the 
here whose body is lying before him. Here oomes 
anosher series of lamentations joined in by Garuda 
himmelf when he finds be hes wronged the hero: 
— What a terrible sin, I have committed,” says 
Garada! “In a word this is a Bodki-sat&oa whom 
Iheve slain. I see no way of expiating my wn 
exoapt by entering the fire.” The king also laments 
—“ Alas! Son Jimútaváhana, whence came this 
exaKed degree of compassion ? How was it that 
the thought did not occur to you—Are many to be 
saved, or ons? For by giving up your life to 
saves Nága from Garuda, yourself, your parents, ` 
you: wife—yea, the whole family is destroyed.” 
Various lamentations follow, and Garuda wants 
to know what he can do. The hero directs 
him to “cease for ever from destroying life ; 
repent of thy former deeds; labour to gather 
together an unbroken chain of good actions, by 
inspiring confidence in all living beings; so that 
this sin, which has its origin in the desiruo- 


tion of living beings, may not ripen to bear fruit, 
but may be all absorbed in thy merits, as a morsel 
of salt thrown into the depths of yonder ocean.” 
Garuda promisesto do so, nor trouble the Nágasany 
more, and the victorious hero sinks in a dying state. 
Garuda thereupon bethinks himself of a way to 
wipe out his disgrace—" I will pray to Luna 
and persuade him by a shower of ambrosia to re- 
store io life not only Jimütaváhane, but all those 
lords af Nagas that have been eaten by me and are 
now mere skeletons.” The goddess Gauri now 
descends a dea «x mackind, and sprinkles the hero ; 
the repentant lord of birds sends his shower of am- 
brosis ; the hero is restored to life, and, in conclusion, 
makes a neat little speoch wherein he expresses his 
unbounded satisfaction in seeing his worthy parents 
and wife, in having performed the feat of taming 
the lord of birds, and in rendering the Nágas safe 
for ever, and also in being honoured by the bodily 
presence of the goddess Gauri. 
A. H. B. 


ON THE ANOIENT REMAINS IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 
(From ths Report of the late J. A. C. Boswell, Esq., M. C. 5., Ofg. Collector Krishna Distriot.°) 


Tse archeological remains in this district re- 
present well the successive periods of the country’s 
histery and civilization, each period having its own 
distinct relics. These I classify as follows :— 

L—Natural caves enlarged by the hand of man 
and used as dwelling places probably by the aburi- 
gine, 

IL—Very ancient sculptures of serpents belong- 
ing 2robably to the Takshaks or Dasyus. 

IIL—Cremlechs, sepulchral tumuli, and stone 
circl3s, the remains of the early Scythio or Turanian 
races before the Aryan invasion. 

IV.—The rook caves and temples and topes of the 
Buddhist era. 

V.—The relics of the transition period when 
Brahmanism triumphed over Budchiam, represented 
by Erahmanical sculptures introduced into the old 
Buddhist caves, and sculptured stones taken from 
Buddhist buildings and used in the construction of 
temples to Vishyo and Shiva. 

VL— Temples of the Brahmanical period, with in- 
scriptions which purport to be from 800 to 800 years 
old. ; 

VIL—Forts illustrating the periods of the Uriya 
sovessigns, the Reddi Chiefs, the Bijeyanagar or 
Royilu dynasty, the Muhammadam conquest, the 
riso «f Zamindars, and tho power of the Merfthes 
and Robillas. 

VIIL—The mahals or palaces of Zamindars con- 
structed within the last century. 


* This Report, from the Preceedings of ihe Madras 
Goremment, Revenue Department, of 7th Nov. I870, con- 
tains »0 much interesting matter, that most of it seems 
deser~ing of being reproduced. Wedo not agres, however 
wh some of the lamented author's theories; for example 


IX.—Kauropean remaine—Portuguese, Dutch, 
French, and English. 

L Aboriginal Caves.—Theso remains aro to be 
chiefly found in the Palnad—e wild rocky country, 
but sparsely inhabited. Tho chief caves are those 
of Guttikonds and Senagallu, both within s few 
miles of Karsupudi. The one at Guttikonds I visit- 
ed. It is about two miles from the village of that 
name, Atthe bottom of the hill a large artificial 
pond has been made. Th escent of the hill is now 
made by a flight of loose stone-steps, and at the top, 
facing the approach, a small Shivalaya stands. On 
the tap is the grave of the Isto Karnam of the village, 
who was a Lingayst, and, at his particular request, 
was buried bere with an altar-sort of structure over 
his remains, and close by, a tombstone with a Linga 
carved on it, and an inscription in Telugu. I men- 
tion these perticulars to show how religions essocia- 
tions gradually accumulate and invest with new 
ideas an old cave like this. Immediately facing the 
grave, is the entrance to the cave, which is high and 
wide. On entering, one finds oneself ins spacious 
natural chamber, with an artificia] dais or altar. 
Out of thishall, a gallery proceeds in a downward 
direction. Thepassage is in some placer very low, 
so that one is compelled to stoop or crawl, The air 
is very oppressive, and respiration difficult. Lighted 
by torches, the visitor proceeds a conaldersble way 
down, and then the passage gradually asoonds. At 
the end of about 00 yards, there isa perennial 


the ethnological and chronological place sssigs-d to the 
first three classes cf remains does not appear tenable, Some 
paragraphs have been omitted (p. I5I) as unnecessary ; 
otherwise the report is given without material altera- 
tlon,— Ep, 
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spring, filling s large basin in the rock, about 
l4 yards across. The plaoe is now resorted to 
for sacred ablution The water is clear and limped, 
but there floats on the surface & white powder or 
formation of lime, which, when collected in a oloth 
and dried, resembles white sand. Beyond this point 
the oave has not been penetrated in the memory of 
man, but there are galleries running further on intó 
the rock, and local traditions tell of under-ground 
passages to Banares und Rameshwaram. The rock 
through which the nave extends is disintegrated, end 
readily crumbles away, which will probably ac- 
count for the natural formation of the cave by the 
action of water. It may be surmised that it-was used 
asa place of habitation by the aboriginal races, 
whose descendants we probably see in the Yanadis 
and Yerskslas. There is also a tradition that it 
was atone time inhabited by a band of recluses, 
probably during the Buddhist era. About twenty 
years ago a Saniyesi, by name Lakshmi Nérayar- 
Appt, took up his abode here, and improved the 
passage leading to the spring, and revived its oele- 
brity. Brabmaniam found it desirable to give ita 
sacred tradition which runs to the following 
effect :—Machukandudu was a royal saint who be- 
longed to the Solar race in the age before Rama. 
Wearied out with his exertions in carrying ona 
war with the Rékshasas—a term always used here 
as designating the Buddhists—he retired to this 
cave, and, like Rip van Winkle, indulged himself 
in a sleep for some centuries Meantime, the war 
between the Devates and Rakshasas continued, and, 
in course of time, the Rékshasas beset Krishna, who 
vook refuge in the depths of this cave and disap- 
peared. The R&kshasas entering the cave in pursuit 
vf Krighya, disturbed the rest of Machukundudu, 
who arose like a giant refreshed and extirpated the 
descendants of his old foes. 

-Tho cave at Sanagallu I have not visited, but it 
is said to be entered by descending a sort of well, 
The galleries are said to run an immense length 
into the rock, bus the passage is over-grown and has 
not been entered for many years. 

At &irugurata there is a rock-spring which 
never runs dry, and a natural reservoir. It is much 
resorted to on saared days for bathing. 

There are:also otha: caves in the Palnad. I saw 
several in the banks of the Krishna, on the Haidart- 
båd side, as I came down the river in a boat. 

In other parts of the district the only other na- 
tural caves I have come across are at Mangalagiri 
and Undavall in the Guntur Taluga. These. two 
places, seven miles apart, are said to be connected by 
an under-ground passege. All that isto be seen isa 
passage going into the rock, but it has not been 
explored in the memory of man, and is said to be 
jutested with sakes. 

H. Very anciont soulptures of Snakes, belonging 

the Fakshabas or Dasyus, or whoever may 
have been the races that inhabited the cowniry before 


the Soytkio or Twraxian immigration. Of their 
great antiquity I believe there can be no doubt. 
They may be found in the enclosures of many 
temples A number of them are either collected 
around a tre&— very often the Ficus religiosa —at- 
fording corroborative evidence of the antiquity of 
tree and serpent-worship in this part of the country, 
or they are ranged along the outer wall of the tem- 
ple, ard are regarded with peculiar veneration by 
the lower classes of the people. In same Villages I 
have seen an old serpent-stone which has probably 
been turned up in cultivating the ground, installed 
jn «shrine of its own as the popular object of wor- 
slip. These sculptures are of the roughest and 
Tudest description ; the forms of the snakes are very 
varied, and an interesting collection of photographs 
wight be made from these stones, which are proba- 
bly the earliest representations of native art existing 
ip the country. ; 

III. Soythio remains of Sepulters.— Those consist 
of cromlechs, sepulchral tumuli, and stone 
and are found in several parts of the Palnad, eto. 
My researches were made in the neighbourhood of . 


"Ésrunpudi I found the cairns much resembling 


those in the Koimbatur district and on tho Nilgiris. 
There isa large field covered with these. cairna, 
many of which have bean opened and examined. 
It may be desirable to imme some orders for the 
preservation of those that remain, as they ere very 
interesting relios, jü 

In every instanoe there is a large flat stone upon 
the top of the bist-vaen, which is formed with care- 
folly selected flat stones placed on edge, so ‘as to 
form a square or oblong chamber. In one of the 
sides there is often a sort of entrance left, Some- 
tones there is a hole in one af the side oom- 
mnnioating with an adjsoent chamber in which 
pottery, eio. is found. The kési-vaem is entirely 
under-ground, the upper slab being all that is visi- 
ble. On removing this slab { is necemary to ex- 
cavate about four or five feet through sand and 
stones. Then, if the bist-caen be a large one, it will 
vrually be found divided into two or four cells or 
oomparünenta In each of these is found a quan- 
tity of burnt human bone, and beside them —but not 
holding them—e oollecton of cinerary urns and 
vessels of baked clay of various shapes and sizes — 
pottery resembling the common olattiss of the pre- 
sent day, as well as vases, basins, and cups of antique 
and graceful forms now quite out of use. In'some 
cases the pottery is burnt red throughout ; in some 
burnt bleck throughout ; in some half burit ; in 
some red outzide and black within ; and sometimes 
it is hand-glased. These vessols were probably used - 
to contain offerings or provisions for the dead. They 
are generally found in an inverted position. In one 
tomb I openad there was a portion of an ivory or 
bone bracelet, but I came across no iron implements, 
such as I have found in the Kolmbatur cairns. The 
sss of the bonds, teeth, eto., show the race of men 
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who employed this means of sepulture to have been, 
in physical configuration, much on the samo scale 
as the present natives of the country, and gives no 
support to the local tradition, which is, that they are 
tha remains of an extinct race of Pigmies who, 
being threatened with astorm of fire from heaven, 
beilt these stone structures and retired into them 
when the anticipated danger arrived, but were over- 
whelmed, buried, and burnt alive in the surround- 
in conflagration. The position in which the bones 
ars found show, however, also, that the corpse was 
firat burnt, and the bones collected and heaped in 
tha stone cells. 

It is said that many years ago a ryotdug upin 
th:s field of tombs a large bell-metal wheel, but he 
keot his discovery & secret, and had the wheel 
bruken up. There are persons still living who say 
they have seen pieces of ik. This must have been a 
Brddhist relio. 

The kist-vaens are of all sizes from about three 
fect square to twenty feet square, One of the larg- 
est may be seen immediately behind the District 
Mrnsiff's Court. The converging slab is an enorm- 
ous mass about a foot thick. 

‘These evidently appear to be the remains of the 
Serthien or Turanian race who first conquered the 
aborigines and settled in India, and must therefore 
be of very great antiquity. We do not know of 
any race of a subsequent period in this part of India, 
wh> employed both cremation and interment in 
their mode of disposing of the dead. 

To the westward of Amravati on the Krithva, 
celabrated for its Buddhist remains, and near an 
unexplored mound known as kuchki dibba, there are 
a great number of rade circles of stone which have 
been noticed by Mr. Fergusson in bis Tres aad Ser- 
pent-worship. A still greater number of these re- 
mans are found at a distance of four or five miles 
to the south-east, where they cover the roots of the 
hills. They range apparently fiom twenty-four to 
thirty-two fect In diameter, and when dug into, have 
always yielded cinerary urns, burnt bones, and other 
ind cations of being burning placos. 

Cn the left bank of the Krishna also in the Nandi- 
gtrra Taluqa these monuments are to be found in 
grect numbers, extending for many miles in all 
directions, as noticed in a review of Mr. Ferguseon's 
work in the Edinburgh Review. 

I7. Buddhist remains—The most celebrated 
Buddhist remains in this district are the antique 
mar le sculptures of Amravati, recently brought to 
the notice of the public, and illustrated by Mr. 
James Fergusson in his Tree and Serpent Worship. 
Anrávati is situated on the right bank of the river 
Kyighpa, about twenty miles above Bejwd&. 

These sculptures were first discovered by Captain 
O. Mackenzie in [79, Some years previous to 
Captain Mackenzie's visit, the Vasereddi Rtja of 
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Chintapalli, attracted by the sanctity of the temple 
dedicated to Shiva under the title of Amarashwaras- 
w&mi, determined to build a town here and a resi- 
dence for himself. He had recourse for stone to the 
walls of Dharanekots, the ruins of an ancient city, 
about half a mile to the westward of Amravati. He 
also opened several mounds adjoining the spot, 
and among them the one known as Dipavali-dinaa 
or the Hill of Lights, when the remains of an an- 
cient Buddhist dagoba were found. Large quanti- 
ties of the stone he removed and employed in build- 
ing new temples and palaces, and many of the fine 
marble soulptires perished, being burnt for lime. 
The R&ja discovered in his excavations a small 
relio-casket of stone with a lid—on opening which 
a crystal was found containing g small pearl, some 
gold leaf, and other things of no value. This was 
sent to the Madras Museum. 

Captain (afterwards Colonel) Mackenzie, Surveyor 
General, first saw Amravati in 77श/, He visited 
the spot again in I86, and had eighty drawings 
made of the sculptures. Ho selected a number 
of the stones which were forwarded to Calcutta in 
8i9. Subsequently\a number were brought to 










=e withthe view, it is said, of erecting 
some building, ey lay there for more than 
eighteen they were given to Mr. 
Alexander, dant. Some were removed 


ravati v 840, and discovered a portion of the monu- 
ment notbefore touched. These slabs had, however, 
all b probably remóved in the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries from their original positions, Mr. 
Fergusson surmises, gnd built into alittle chapel, 
of which they form29 the walla, Sir Walter Elliot 
sent a large number of the sculptures to Madras, 
where they lay . . till they were sent home 
to England in 856. In London they were put out 
of the way into n coach-house attached to Fife- 
house, where they were at last discovered by Mr. 
Fergusson, who was eble to appretiate their value. 

Besides the sculptures sent to England, there 
were others deposited in the Central Museum, 
Madras, Some are to be found in tho Bejwigh 
Museum, and a few are in the possession of Captain 
Maiden, Master Attendant, Mesulipatam.t 

Such inscriptions as have been found at Amravati 
are in Pali, the form of letters being those of the 
Gupta alphabet, as used immediately before or after 
88, A.D. 

Colonel Mackenzie collected & considerable num- 
ber of coins ebout Dharanekote, some of these were 
Roman and others of the Baktrian Kadphises type 
affording additional evidenoe as to the fact thet the 
place was of some Importance about the Christian 
ere. Some were gold coins. Small lead coins are 
still to be found there in great numbers, and may 
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be picked up on the surface of the ground after a 
shower ofrain, but the impreasions are almost en- 
trely obliterated. 

Coins of a similar description, and probably of 
the same piàxiod, are also to be found at Gudivads 
about the elevated mound on which a former Ool- 
lector built a bangala, The soil is thickly im- 
pregnated with broken pottery and bricks. There 
are also other places in the district where similar 
coins are met with— 

(..) Sakhinala dibba near Bokkevale in Najivid 
Zamindari. 

(2) On the mounds in the Dalamarte field near 
Mariv&üd& also in the Najivid Zamindari. 

(8) In the Pati lands in the village of Panu- 
ganchiprol in Nandigama Taluqa. 

(4.) In the Savatapaya and Lavallapalli swamps 
of the Pondraka Salt Division. 

In connection with these leaden coins, I may 
mention that lead is found in considerable quanti- 
ties near Karempudi in the Palnad, but the mines 
are not now worked. Oupper is found both in the 
Pelnad and Vinukonda Taluqas. 

The next most important Biddhist remains are 
the rock caves of Bejwidt 2 = , 
vali on the right bank of 
when several scientific patti 
district to make observations 
Eolipee of that year, Mr. J. F 
the well known work on the Rock Temples of India, 
drew the particular attention of the savans to the 
cave temples of Bejwtqt, with a view td obtain- 
ing fuller information for the determination of the 
question esto their Buddhi* origin. Those‘ caves 
are but little known and grees visited. Those at 
Bejwig are hollowed out of tHe eastern side of the 
great hill, at the foot of which the town stands, and 
from the summit of whioh the telegraph wire is car- 
ried across the river Krishna to a hill on the opposite 
side, a distance of about 5220 feet, without any 
support. At the foot of the hill at the north-east 
corner of the town, we come upon s small rock- 
temple which, in the wet season, is a foot or two 
deep in water. At the entranoe is a representation 
of Venayakudu or Ganesha, showing that, if it hed 
^ Buddhist origin, it has been subsequently trans- 
formed into a Brahmaniocel shrine. Further on 
there are soveral solitary caves cut out of the rock, 
like anchorite cells, some of whioh are only large 
onough for a man to crawl into. Going on still in 
a north-cast direction, near the base of the hill, there 
iJ a good-sized or porch, cut out of the 
rook with solid pillars of stone. Behind the man- 
tapam, and opening ont of it, there is a chamber, 
and there are also several other chambers adjuining, 
which have been converted into shrines at one tims, 
but subsequently deserted. Insome there are still 
images. In the wamiapam I found an old man and 
two old women had taken up their permanent abode. 
Old and infirm, without the means of supporting 
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themselves, they found here an asylum for which 
they had to pay no rent, and which required no 
repairs. 

Ascending the hill from this spot, there is still 
another cave which waslataly oooupied by a Bairagi, 
or wandering devotee. Hv has divided the cave into 
several separate chambers with mud walla, The moat 
interior one he appears to have devoted to culinary 
purposes, which, as it has no chimney, must have fil- 
ed the other apartments with smoke. The Bairagi in 
question appears to have been a species of salaman- 
der, for his special penance was to sit in the centre 
of a circle, about sight feet in diameter having a 
trench all round (whioh is still to be seen), in which 
fires were lighted. In this magio circle he 
performed his mantras or inoantations, He had a 
reputation of his own, and was much resorted to by 
women of all classes to whom nature had denied 
the much coveted joys of maternity. The cave is 
now empty, but there is little abont it to indicate 
traces of its early origin. There is still another cave 
about half way up the hill just over the town and 
behind a later temple of Shiva. 

In the temple of Malleshwarasw Ami in the town 
iteelf, there are some figures and columns of much 
older date than the temple itself. These appear to 
be of Buddhist origin. One capitel of a pillar is 
quite different from those of ordinary Hindu archi- 
teoture. ' 

At the Library in Bejwág& there is a colossal 
figure of Buddha. out out of black stone. It is said 
to have been discovered buried near the base of the 
bill, on the top of which stands a bangala built by 
OolonelOrr. This image has, however, lost its fea- 
tures, which eppsar to have been wilfully defaced 
probably by the Muhammadans in thoir iconoclastic 
zeal. There is another perfect colossal figure of 
Buddha in the enclosure of & chaultry at Gudiwaga, 
whioh much resembles the one at Bejwágá. The 
features are very fine, the hair woolly, and it has a 
seven-headed serpent over its head. There is no 
one who claims any property in this image, and it 
is well worthy of preservation. 

At GudiwAqt there is a oiroular mound resem- 
bling the one ai Amrévati. It is known as lanja 
dibba or harlot's mound. It is reported to have 
been raised by a dancing girl who lived on the top, 
and confinec herself to one meal a-day, of which 
she delayed to partake till she could see the lights 
at Akarepalli Pagoda. The mound, however, evi- 
dently covers the ruins of a Buddhist dagoba. Well 
burnt bricks are found inlarge quantities, As there 
is no stone available in this neighbourhood, soulp- 
tures probably do not exist, bat the people tell of a 
stone caskes dng up here containing a pearl, ‘some 
gold leaf, and other relics. There are several other 
mounds in the neighbourhood, on one of wich a 
former Oolleotor built a bangala. There are said 
to have bean formerly ninety-nine Buddhist or Jaina 
temples here and ninety-nine tanks. There are 
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similar mounds also known as lanja dibbalu cover- 
ing similar Buddhist remains et Ghantasalepalam in 
Bandar Taluga, and Brittirprola in Repalli Taluqa. 
There aro also a number of oopper Buddhist 
in the Library at Bejwiqt These were 
found burled at Budhavani in the Repalli Taluqga—e 
place which retains traces of its origin in its name. 
There ere three images of Buddha, one seated under 
a trippe umbrella, two standing with the head 
surrounded bya wheel or circle. There are also two 
oopper shrines of which the images are wanting. 
Besides these there are a number of copper images 
of the Buddhist sainta, varying in size from one to 
two feet in height. These are beautifully executed, 
and m ght beer comparison with Grecian or Roman 
figuree for symmetry and design. Most of the 
figures have the caste thread, and the folds of the 
drosees are very gracefully represented. Each figure 
formerly stood on « pedestal of its own, but I am 
informed that, as these pedestals bore certain ohar- 
acters, probably the names of the saints, they were 
sent to Madras to be deciphered. They have never, 
however, been returned. I presume they are in the 
Government Central Museum. J would recommend 
bringing the figures and these pedestals together 
agair. Each figure has a spike below the feet to 
fit inzo the pedestal. The features are finely cut, 
the kair woolly, and the holes of the ears unnatural- 
ly extended and pendant. In one of the images the 
eyes are of silver. The positions are very natural, 
easy, and graceful. 

Owoesing the river Krishna at Bejwiqa, about a 
mile and-a-half above and west of SttAnagaram, is 
the village of Undavalli, at the foot of a high hill, 
along whose base and sides there are the remains 
of a considerable number of rock caves and temples, 
evicently of Buddhist origin. There is a rock tem- 
ple of two storeys close to the village which has 
been recently utilized as a granary. There are 
sevsral hermit calls scattered about with’ more or 
lese carved stone about the entranoes, in some of 
wh:oh pigs have taken up their abode. In various 
pla2es the figures of elephants and other animals in 
the Buddhist style of representation are to be sean 
depicted. A pathway along the side of the moun- 
tain, at some elevation, leads to more of these re- 
meins. At one place there is a mantapam out out of 
the rook and supported by stone pillars, more soli- 
tary cells, and, lastly, a rook temple of four storeys 
of considerable proportions, The two lower storeys 
ar» completely buried in débris. From tho first floor 
thare runs an unexplored gallery far into the rook, 
wich is said to be an under-ground means of oom- 
munication with Mangalagiri, seven miles off. 

The four storied temple, although it beers many 
evident traces of its origins] Buddhist origin, has 
subsequently been transferred into a temple af 
Vithpu under the designation of Anantesenu. On 
this third storey is a large hall, supported by solid 
«one columns, and on each of these is represented, 


as far as thoy oan be deciphered, scenes from the 
history of Raima There is the rape of Bit by 
Bivens, her search and rescue by Hanuman, the 
fight between Bama and Bivans, the defeat of 
Ravana, eto. At one end of the hall is a gigantio 
figure repesenting Vishnu as Narammbheswimi 
stretched at length upon the seven-headed serpent, 
whoee heeds rise above his. There are two gigantio 
figures at his feet in bas reHevo, and a number of 
others of smaller dimensions. These appear to have 
been originally pointed, for there are romains of 
paint in spots, representations of flowers between 
the figures, which have been exquisitely done with 
Pre-Raphaelite minuteness. The only Buddhist 
sculpture of figures I ००70 trace was the reprosenta- 
tion of Buddha seated with a row of disciples oa 
either side. This, however, the Brahmans effirmed 
was a representation of Vishnu and the Rishis. 

Leading out of the centre hall, there are other smaller 
chambers with more sculpture upon the walls, Many 
of these have become quite obliterated owing to 
the disintegration of the rook on which thoy were 
cut. Others have been obliterated in modern times 
with a froe use of whitewash. On the fourth storey 
is another hall with chambers leading out of it, with 
more sculpture, but all the sculptures here aro much 
inferior to those of Amravati, and, with few cxcep- 
tions, of the Brahmanical period. Tho legend of 
Rima and RAvaps is considered to represent the feud 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism, and tha final 
triumph of the former over the latter. Here we 
have the storey represented in the living rock. The 
winning party, having got these templos of their old 
rivals, have sought to obliterate the traces of the 
old religion, and have substituted in their place 
the symbols and legends of the triumphant form of 
worship. 

Near the large temple there is an inscription on 
a rock in Telugu nearly obliterated with whitewash, 
but, from the form of the letters, I infer that it is 
not of any very ancient date. 

I have alluded to the term Rikshasa as being 
commonly used to designate the Buddhists, and 
various remains have been traditionally handed 
down, associated with these Råkshasas. The chief 
traditions of the Palnad relate to the wars between 
the Devatas and Rékshesas, and the country is 
spoken of as the land of the Rakshesas. The names, 
too, have thelr own significance as evidence to this 
fact. Karempudi is said to be derived from Karra, 
one of the R£kshasa leaders Durgi after his brother 
Dusbava. The ancient legends are all localized. Thus 
itis said that when Rima killed the two brothers 
Karra end Dusbava, the news was conveyed to Rs- 
vana, who was in great grief. Then it was suggest- 
ed to him by Mariohudu (from whom the village of 
Machorla derives its name) that he should carry off 
Stik, the wife of Bima, which he accomplished, 
transporting her to Ceylon. Rima first heard the 
news of Bitá's rape, it is said, at Vinukonda, (the 
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of Hearing). Another of the Råkshasa 
leaders, Bahayudam, gives his name to a village just 
across the Krishpa, opposite Satrasala, on the Hai- 
darib&d side. Tho cave temples are elways pointed 
out as remains of the Rakshasas, and the people oon- 
tinually speak of Rékshasas and Jainas in oonneo- 
tion with each other. 

Mr. Fergusson has noticed an extensive exoava- 
tion near covered with sculpture in a 
most masterly style, and another on the road leading 
from the river to the Pagoda of Shrishailam. The 
former I have not been able to find ; the latter is said 
to bein the Karnul district. There are also rook 
temples at Itipotula, Jatepallam, Klshyrararn, and at 
other places along the banks of the Krighva in the 
Palnad, of which at present but little is known and 
which would doubtless repay investigation. 

V. Relics of the transition period, when Brahma- 
nism triumphed over Buddhism.—This period ia re- 
presented by Brahmanical sculptures introduced 
into the old Buddhist caves, and sculptured stones 
taken from Buddhist buildings, and used in the oon- 
struction of temples dedicated to Vishnu and Shiva. 

The solar race entered India about l,000 years 
before the lunar race, which was about the thirteenth 
oentury B.O. Both these were Aryans. 

From this time tll the third or fomth century 
B.O., no horde of any race, so far as we know 
crossed the Indus By this time the blood of the 
Aryans had become so mixed and impure that the 
Veda was no longer possible as a rule of faith, and 
when Shákya Muni attempted to revive, in Bud- 
dhism, the religion of the aboriginal Turanians, the 
call found a ready response. Buddha is ordinarily 
reported to have been born at Kapilavastu, a small 
principality north of the Ganges, B.C. 623, [and to 
havedied] at Kusanagara in thesame neighbourhood 
about B.O. 548. Mr. Fergusson has fixed the first 
oentury after Christ for the building of the Bud- 
dhist tope at Sanchi between Bhilsa and Bhopal, 
Central India. 

Amrávati he places inthe fourth century, A.D., 
and the caves of Ajanta in the seventh century, A.D. 
From this period the decline of Buddhism datos, 
Shankara Acharya, the principal teachor of Shai- 
vism, lived about the eighth or ninth century, A.D., 
and out of Buddhism rose the Jaina and Vaishnava 
faiths ; these are both direct products of Buddhism 
indeed Buddha is recognized as the ninth Avatar of 
Vishnu, 

In many parts of this district is to be noticed the 
employment of sculptured stones of very ancient 
date in the construction of Vaishnava and Sheiva 
temples. The sculptures usually repree^nt animals, 
elephants, horses, deer, bears, tigers, alligators, 
and various sorts of birds and fishes, The anato- 
mical proportions of these representations are ex- 
cellent, but in the fabrica in which they are found, 
they are quite ont of keeping with the more recent 
buildings; thus there is at Vinukonda an ancient 
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mantapam, around whose basement is an entablature 
represeniing allsorts af animals. In the interior 
are some of the most beautifully shaped pillars I 
have seen anywhere in this part of the country. 
The old edifice is full of interest, but it is used as a 
common chauliry now by beggars of the lowest 
castes, and han been disfigured by the erection of a 
modern travellers’ bangala with two rooms on the 
top. The bangala has in its turn been ebandon- ' 
ed. One room is used for a school, and the ‘other 
has been reoently applied for, for a Poet Office. 

Other instances of the use of stones taken from 
older Buddhist structures for the construction of 
later temples may be seen at Parachurin the Ba- 
patla Taluq, and at Gurjale and Piduguralla in the 
Palnad. Near the latter village are a number of 
mounds forming a sort of large circle, which the 
people beHeve to be the remains ofan old fort 
‘The appearance of these mounds beara, however, a 
very strong rosemblance to the depavali diami at 
Amravati, beneath which the Amravati sculptures 
were discovered. They have never been opened. 
Scattered all around are great quantities of broken 
pottery, but no coins are known to have been 
found here. l 

A careful examination of existing temples would 
lead to the discovery of many ancient reliow of 
Buddhism ; indeed, one comes across them oonti- 
nually, and the transition from the old to the recent 
form of fnith seems to be very clearly marked on 
the archeological remains of this district. ; 

VL Temples of the Brahmanical neriods, with 
inscriptions which purport to be from 800 to 800 
years old.—The number of temples dedicated! to 
Vishnu and Shiva in this district is vory cousider- 
able, and what is strange, wo find the most ancient 
ones abandoned, and their materials used in raining 
new buildings The pooplo seem to entertain but 
few ideas of veneration with regard to the ancient 
structures, and lick and mortar plastered outside 
is the description of architecture, that finds most 
favour for temples in the present day. When we 
do find worship maintained in an old temple, we 
ale suro to find the ancient sculptures and inscrip- 
tions effaced and disfigured by a thick coat of white- 
wash, and tho images sineared with oil or red-lead. 

The principal temples dedicated to Vishnu are at 
Mangalagiri, Akiripalli, Shrikakolam, Vedadri, and 
Golapalli. Attached to the one at Akiiipalli there 
are some cave-temploes. 

The principal temples dedicated to Shiva are at 
Kotappa Ends, Bejwada, Kalnpalli, Shivagangs 
Mopedivi, Chejeila, and Macherla 

I have not personally visited all these, and to 
some the priests object to adinit European visitors, 
I have, however, visited & large number of temples 
in the district. Au interesting collection might be 
made of the stone inscriptions, when such are 
be found, and which, according to the Telugu dates, 
appear to extend for about 300 to 800 years back: 
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fir Walter Elliot made, I understand; a collection 
of there, bus I gm not aware what he did with 
them. It is a work which will require much care to 
select these inscriptions or shasanams, as some are no 
doubt spurious, but those which are genuine would 
afford much information as to the old dynasties. 
Mar galagiri is a town situated about eight miles 
south of Bejwade. It has a Vaishnava temple 
dedicased to Narasimhaswá&mi of considerable re- 
pute. The annual festival or celebration of the 
Kaleycna Uisavaru in the month of Phalgunam 
draws great crowds. The chief temple is situated 
on the side of a high hill The approach is by 
steps cut out of the rock. The old caves are evl- 
deatly of Buddhist origin, end have been trans- 
formec to suitthe worship of Vishnu. At the foot 
of the approach isa pillar of black granite with 
inscriptions in Telugu on all four sides. This was 
blown down some years ago, exhibiting & cavity 
in the lower etone or pediment in which ooins or 
other valuables were probably deposited. The tem- 
ple is cf two stories cut out of the rook, and there 
are ale) many rock-chambers. Sugar-water is the 
offering here made to the divinity. It is poured 
into a cavity in the rock and disappears. The god 
is supposed to take half of every offering and the 
other Falf goes to his priests. Behind the principal 
chambar is a passage into the hill, which has never 
been explored, but is said to afford subterraneous 
communication with Undavalli. In the town of 
Mangsiagiri is another temple (old), though of 
more -eoent date, also dedicated to Narasimhe- 
swümi It hes a very high gopuram of ten stories, 
but the priests are very exclusive, and will not ad- 
mit visitore. Some of the carving on the temple 


car which is kept outside is good, but much of it is 
abominably disgusting. The difference in the style 
af work, aocording as the subject is one worthy or 
not the study of art, is very marked. The grosser 
representations are evidently the work of inferior 
artists. There is a very large komerw or tank, hav- 
ing four sides of out-stone stope. This is very 
much esteemed, and greatly resorted to for every 
eart af purpose, for bathing, for the washing of 
foul linen, as a receptable for dirt, and also very 
largely for drinking purposes, The tank is very 
deep, and never dries up. It has been proposed to 
have it cleared out, but the expense would be great. 
It is supposed to have a rich deposit of bangles and 
all #0 of native jewellery, which persons have 
lost when bathing ‘ 

At Macherla inthe Palnad there is an ancient 
stone temple of much fame. On the surrounding 
walls aro s series af soulpures representing scenes 
from the MahtbhArat and Bhigavatem. There are 
also sculptures in the temples at Senkarapuram, 
Gamalapad, and Dachapalli. 

At Setrasala also in the Palnad, on the southern 
bank of the Krishna, there are a number of stone . 
temples dedicated to Shiva. Many of them are in 
ruins, but worship is still kept up. 

At Gurjels in the Palned there is ancient manta- 
pam or portico, with regular Muhammadan ar- 
ches cut in stone, but evidently of a date long be- 
fore the Muhammadan era. An old temple here is 
said to have been built by Nalegama Raja Nara- 
simha Raya (Velame), of which many of the stones 
appear to have been taken from more ancient 
structures of Buddhist origin. 

(To be continued.) 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

A PARTY of draughtamen and moulders who had 
been eepecially trained for the work by Mr. H. H. 
Locke, Principal of the Calcutta Government School 
"of Art, went to Bhubaneshwar in I889,° and there 
executed casts af the more remarkable of the mould- 
ings and sculptured figures, which form the decora- 
ton ofthe exterior of the ancient temples. Bébu 
Híjend-altl& Mitra accompanied this field party, 
and during the short time he was with them, selected 
subjects for their earlier operations. From Bhu- 
baneah var he visited theneighbouring rock temples, 
or caves of Khandagiri, on which he has since com- 
muniomked his observations to the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. 

. A second expedition—also a party of Mr. Locke's 

students, this time under his own personal super- 
intendence—proceeded to Orissa in the end of De 
cemberlest. Mr. Locke's principal object on this se- 
cond ocoasion, was to obtain casts and drawings of 





* Vide ante pp. $4, 35. 


the best and most characteristic carvings in the 
Khandagir! caves. He, however, made use of an 
opportunity which occurred to him, to go to J£jpur, 
and to procure some photographs of the oele- 
brated monolithio figures, and column at that 
Place, 

Sach expeditions serve the double purpose of 
placing, so to speak, original materials within easy 
reach of every enquirer, and of taking evidenoe, as 
it were de bens essa, which otherwise might pass 
irreooverably away. This risk of disappearance is 
by no means imaginary, for Mr. Locke infers from 
a comparison of the sketch of Bhubaneshwar given 
in Sterling’s paper on Orissa,t with the present 
foetures of the ground, that as many as eight or 
ten or even more of the smaller temples have, with- 
in say the last forty years, sunk into confused mass- 
ee, or ill-defined jungle covered mounds of ruine, 
No one will doubt that the tale, which would be 
told by the archaio remains of Khandagiri and Bhu- 
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baneshwar, if they could be rightly interpreted, 
would be historically moet important. The Khan- 
dagiri caves bear ample iadicia of a Buddhist origin. 
Bat Mr. Locke considers there is also a Greek ele- 
ment plainly perceptible in the ornament ; I do not 
now refer to the drees worn by the booted figure 
of the R&nf's cave, which, notwithstanding its 
foreign appearance, Babu Ré&jendralfle supposes to 
be indigenous to this country,—I speak of the oon- 
ventional ornament on the mouldings and friezea. 
And then, if we pass to Bhubaneshwar, we find 
ourselves in the presence of a type of Hindu art, 
wh'ch is, at any rato in this sense, archaic, namely, 
thot the forms assumed by the temples were deve- 
loped in the infancy of structural resource. The 
lofty pyramidal towor, gradually rounded in at the 
top, and surmounted by a lotus-shaped crown, is 
not af first sight, I think, pleasing to the eye; but 
it is easy to understand how it might have grown 
out of the exigencies under which the builder work- 
ed. Without the aid of cement, and in the absence 
of any knowledge of the arch, the horizontal seo- 
Hon which could be effectually covered over by 
overlapping slabs of stone would necessarily be 
mall, and therefore it would be by height alone 
that the designer could give any imposing character 
to his buildings. In those cases where the wealth of 
decorative ornament is extreme, a close examina- 
tion shows that, after all, the whole is little more 
than repetition on repetition of certain comparative- 
ly few forms, examples of eech of which appear on 
almost every tample.— From the President's Address, 
Proc. As. Soc. Beng. Feb. 872. 


“ Journal of the Bombay Branch of tke Royal 
Asiatic Society (No. 27), 870.” 

Tuts part of the Journal has just been published 
and contains :—(l) a paper“ On some Sanskrit copper- 
plates found in Belg&m Collectorate :” by J. F. 
Fleet, QS. No. 9. of these plates is in possession 
of a weaver st Bágawádi in the Belg&m taluga. 
It is in three sheets, written in a corrupted form of 
the Káyastha character, and bears on the seal a 
figure of Hanumán. It gives us the names of 
three kings of the Yddava dynanty,—l. Kanhfra, 
the son of Jaítugi, the son of Simhena. The date 
of the latter is given hy Mr. Elliot as Saka 82 to 
70 ? with a note to the effect that the exact date 
of hiv death has not beon ascertained. His sac. 


cessor is Kaundarae Deva, Kandaríya Deva, or 
Kanera Deva, Saka l707? to l82. who isevident- | 


ly the same as Kanhfra of this inscription. The 
last inscription of Simhana that Mr. Elliot obtained 
bore the date of B'aka 69. In the present insciip- 
tion the name of Simhana’s son is supplied as 


Jaitugi, and, the grant being made by Kanluira i 


(his grandson) in Saka I7. Mr. Elliot's conjecture 
as to the date of his aceession is thereby confirmed. 
The remaining plates relate to the family of the 


Ktdambam. From No. 8, we have the following 
list of kings :— 

Jayanta or Trilochanakádamba. 

An interval during which eighteen ss‘vemedhas 
were performed by his descendants. i 

l. Shashthadova. 

2. Jayakesi I. (his son) 

8. Vijayáditya L (his son.) 

4. Jayakeei IL (his son) md. to Maflamahddevi. 

8.7 Permádl or Sivachitte (his son.) 

6. Vijaydditya II or Vikramárka (his brother) 

md. to Pattamahddevi. 

7. Jayakesi- IIL (his son.) 
The inscription records a grant made by Jayakesi 
TIL in the year of the Kaliyuga 4288 (A.D. 87-8). 
The first in the ist, JayantaorTrilochana- 
kadamba, ‘born from the drops of sweat which 
flowed from S‘iva’s forehead to the root of the 
Kadamb& tree, when he conquered the demon 
Tripura,’ seems to be a half mythical personage. 
He is probably intended for the seme as Trinetra- 
kademba, who is said to have reigned about K. Y 
820 (A.D. 09, or acoording to Buchanan. 6-3). 
The princess Mailalé, whom Jayakesi IL married, 
is described as the younger sister of Soma, and is 
given in marriage to king Permádi ; and as Jayakes 
L is spoken of as having formed friendship with thé 
Oh£lukya and Chola kings, this Perm&di is evident- 
ly indentical with Vikramáditya IL or Permádi 
Riya ofthe Chilukya dynasty, whose date Mr. 
Elliott gives as Saks 998-l049 (A.D. i076-I27) 
which corresponds very well with the position oo- 
cupled by Jayskesi II in this list, and who was suc- 
oeeded by his son Somes'wara Deva IIL There is also 
an inscription at Halsi, dated K.Y. 4270, which agrees 
with No.8 in giving Jayanta es the first king. It 
then proceeds to Jayakesi, who made Gcpakapat- 
tana his capital To him was born Vijcyáditya, 
whose son was Jayasiva or Jeyakes'i. Jayasiva 
married Mallalamahddevt, (PMailalekfdevi) rnd 
begat Sivachitts and Vishnuchitta.  Mallaler.a- 
hádevf is said to to be the daughter of Vikramérka 
“ the ruby of the Chálukyas." 

From plates l to 7 is obtained this genealogy of 
the Kádamba Kings :— 
Kákusthavarmá (plates |, 2, 8, 4,) 
B'ántivarmá (his son ; 2, B, 4). 
Mriges'a (his son ; 2,8, 4). 
Havivarmá (his son; 2, 4, 5, 6); his brothers 

Dhánuvarmá (4) ; and Sivaratha (7). 

b. Harivarmá (son of Revivarmé ; 6). 

They belong to the Mánsvyagotra and are the 
descendauts of Háriti; and Palásiké appears to 
have been, if not their capital, at least & place of 


m y 


, importance. Palásiká in No. 8 has been 2orrupted 


to Palas‘ika, aud in the stone inscription Ras dwin- 
dled to Palast. Unfortunately we have no direct 
means of fixing the dates of these kings. Plstel 
tells us that Kákusthavarm&, Yuvaraja of the 
Kadambas made a grant in the 80th yeu, possibly 
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Teferrmg to some local era. If these Kadambas 
shoula prove to be ofa different line from the de- 
scendents of Elliot's Mayüravarmá, they may be 
referred to the period before the commencement of 
the idth century when the  Chálukya dynasty 
emerged froma temporary obscuration. If they 
are to be placed before Maytravarmé, we heve the 
inscription of Ye-ur, translated by Mr. Elliot, which 
speaks of Kédamba kings anterior to the first Chá- 
lukys king Jayesimha, as “the inimical Kádambas 
lofty, powerful heroes to oonquer, but not to be 
overocme," o.  Jayasimha, according to in- 
scriptions, flourished - about Sake 400, though 
Mr. Elliot prefers the date Sake 572. All 
tradition, too, points to Kedambas amongst the 
very earliest dynasties. š 

(2.) “The shrine of the river Krishná at the 
villag» of Mah£bales'vara ;” by Rio B&heb Vis'va- 
nhth Nardyan Mandlik “A stone temple built 
about I25 years ago over the source of the river 
Krisin&is annually resorted to from all parts of 
the neighbouring country, and every twelfth year, 
when the planet Jupiter enters the sign of Virgo, 
Pilgrims from all parts assemble to bathe in the 
sacred waters of the Ganges, which river is be- 
lieved to make her appearance at this shrine sf the 
beginning of that year and to stay there for a 
twelvemonth on a visit to her younger sister 
Kriehn&” The Temple stands at tho foot of the 
hill facing the east. It measures 86} feet in length 
by 6, in depth, having an open courtyard in front 
62 ft. 8 in. long and 82 ft. 6 in. wide, in which are 
two olsterns with steps down to them. Along three 
aides af the courtyard is an open oloister 9j feet 
deep supported in front on pillars 2 ft. square and 
about 7 ft. 8 in. from centre to centre. The whole 
is enc_osed by a wall 4 ft. thick, with an entrance 
door to the east, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, leading into the 
court. Opposite the entrance and projecting into 
the otter cistern is a pavilion for Nandi The 
te iple is formed of two bays separated by four 
pillare and two corresponding pilasters with a 
portioo in front. Each bay is thus divided into 
five squares, separately roofed in by domes inside, 
but outside finished off in steps running longitu- 
dinally. The oloisters are similarly roofed. At the 
back cf the temple and behind an inner wall 4ft. 
thick .s the main source of the river. Through this 
wall, yo holes are made to represent the rivers 
Krishné, Vonná, Koyaná Gayatri, and 
Savitri, The priests say that two others—the 
Bhégirath{ and Sarasvati—eleo flow from 
the sides of the other Gangás or rivers—the 
forme: once in I2 years, and the. latter once in 
60 years; the holes through which they issue 
being at the N. end 8. ends of ihe temple res- 
pectivaly. The water from these fire drains flows 
into a channel in front, and is thenoe dis- 


charged into the inner cistern in the courtyard 
through a spout carved to represent a cow's head. 
Here the visitors bathe and perform all the con 
nected ceremonies. This temple was built by a 
Battare Brahman family named Anagala But the 
first hereditary officer connected with its manage- 
ment isa Koli orrathera Koli family, from 
their connection with it, mown as Gang ६-0 ०४7 - 
and, as soon as a visitor has bathed all offerings he 
makes belong to these Kolis. What is offered 
before bathing only is retained by the Brahmans, 
who, of course, prees visitors to make offerings be- 
fore bathing. At the temple of Mahébealer- 
ware also, the Kolis hold e hereditary position, 
and the Guraves, who worship the Lin ge 
there, appear more olosely allied to the hill tribes 
than to the inhabitants of the plains; they have no 
connection however with the shrine of K ri sh n á, 
where the Kolis alone are the principal offloers 
in charge. “ The serpent,” says the writer, “is oom- 
nected with both these temples; and from the 
Linga temples he seems to be quite inseparable, 
Jn the latter, he is represented as being ooiled 
round the Linga, while in the temple of the 
Krishna, a living one is supposed to be guard- 
ing its sources.” The priests at both these shrines 
are primarily the wild or at least Non-Vedic tribes. 
Some wear the Linga, and these do nct taste food 
prepared by a Brahman; end Brahmans ere 
prohibited from beooming officiating priests at 
Saiva temples, and cannot partake of offerings 
made there. “ There is no doubt that the people 
do consider that there is something awkward, if 
not obscene, in Linga worship. Because, so far 
as I am aware, only young girls who have not ar- 
rived at maturity, and old ladies who have passed 
the period af child-bearing, are permitted to enter 
a Saiva temple. Others have to perform their 
worship by deputy.” 

(8.) “ Some further Inscriptions relating to the 
Kídamba Kings of Goa,” by J. F. Fleet, CS. A 
large stone tablet in the temple of Narasimha at 
Halsi records two grants made by Sivachitte and 
Vishnuchitta in the 28rd and 25th years of their joint 
reign in K. Y. 4970, and 4272 respectively. The 
other inscriptions enable us to add a few naines to 
the list of the Kadamba family. The father af 
Shasthadeva was Gühalladeva; and the wife af 
Eivaochita was Kamalédevi, daughter of Kéma- 
bhúpa of the Somavans’a and Chattaládevi of the 
Pándys race, according to Nos. and 8, though 
Nos. 4 and 7 say that Kámabhúpa was of the 
Büryavans'a and Chattalddevi of the Somakula. 
“ Theexpremion Banavásiípuravar&dírwara 
would appear to be only a hereditary title and not 
meant to denote the actual realdence® af the Kadamba 
Kings, as their real capital seams to have been, not 
Halsi, as I had supposed, but eS T aa PPOs Wnt Gog, which which is 


* Banavést is in N. Lat, I4°, 88’, E. Long. 75°; Ptolemy mentions it as Bansussi—Ep. 
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mentioned under its modern name in the Galhalli 
stone, The,Senskrit inscriptions gives Gopakepat- 
tana or Qopakapurí as its equivalent.” A Sanskrit cop- 
perplate from Mhansi in the Goa territories ° is dated 

Saks (858, and mentions the“ Maráthas whohad 
forl2 years usurped the territory of the K'adambas." 
They do not soem to have been independent sovereigns 
but rather feudatories of the Chálukyas. With re- 
spect to the date af Jayakesi III, the large copper- 
plate of Halsi gives the Biddhárthi Samvatsara, the 
68rd year of the oycle of Vrihaspati, as correspond- 
ing to K.Y. 4288, while the Kittur insoription gives 
Durmati Bam. or the 55th year, as corresponding 
to 4289 ; this caloulation moreover differs by 
I8 yearst from the method followed in the other 
inscriptions and still current in the district. Si- 
vaohitta in K.Y. 4276 had been ruling 28 years, and 
Jayakes'i would appear to have sucoeeded in that 
Year, as K.Y. 4288 is the I8th of his reign A 
Oanarese inscription from Narendra near Dhárwad 
records a grant made by order of the Mahámanda-- 
les wara Jayakes'ideva IL. and his wife Mailala- 
devi, while they were governing the Konkana nine 
hundred, the Palasige twelve thousand, the Paye 
(?) five hundred, and Kavadidwipa, in the time of 
the Chalukya Tribhuvana Malladova (Vikramaditya 
IL) The grant was medo in Saks i047. 

(4) / Report on Photographic copies of in- 
soriptiens in Dharwad and Maisur,” by Dr. Bhau 
DájL / This is a series of brief notes on the volume 
of insgriptions photographed by Dr. Pigou and Col. 
Biggs and printed at the expense of the Committee 
of Architectural Antiquities of Western India in 
868. From the 69 plates, 57 insoriptions are noticed. 
No. i, from Iwalli, perhaps of the early part of 
the llth century A.D., mentions king Avanáditya 
of the Sindavansa. No. 8, from Iwalli, is dated 
Sake 506, K.Y. 8856, end from the Mahábhárata war 
3780 (A.D. 584.) “The first named king in it is 
Jayasinhs ; his eon was Hansraga ; his son Pula- 
kesi. He ruled at Vatapipuri and performed the 
horme-sacrifice. Pulakesi’s son was Kirtivarmé- 
He conquered kings of the Nala, Maurya and 
Kadamba dynasties, After him his younger bro- 
ther Mangalisé ruled and conquered Revati Dwipa. 
Pulakes' the son of Kirtivarmh was anxious to suo- 
ceed him, whilst Mangalisá appears to have wished to 
place his own son on the throne. But Mangalisá 
appears to have died suddenly and Pulakes ill. 
succeeded. He oonquered the Málavas, 
Gurjara;, the Pallavas, and defeated king Harsha 
He was called Batyas'raya (supporter of truth) in 
addition to the family title of Prithvi Vallabha. 
The inscription also contains the names of the poets 
Kaélidésaand Bhéray i, whose fame is oom- 
pared to thet of Ravikirii the author of the verses 
of the inscription. No.6 and 7 are the same, vix. a 
Sanskrit verse written about the 7th century À.D.— 


FSIS TERRES RTE 
he in Courtney and Auld’s Memoir on Sawashoadi, 
P 


“ Peace. No man so skilful in the construction of 
houses and temples as Maraobha lived, or ever will 
live, in Jambudvipa." No. 9 contains the name of 
Sri Prithvi Vallabha, Mahárájadhirája Parames- 
wars, Parama Bhattaraka, Batyasraya Kolatileke, 
Chšlukya, Bharana, Srimat Tribhuvana var This 
is the Chalukya king who flourished in fakd'04, 
AD.II82.{ Subordinate was Mahdmandaleswara 
Mayüravarma Mahámahipsla, lord of V iret 
which was the capital of the Kadambas. No. 24, 
on a stone at Guduk, is dated &.I/04 (A.D. '82) 
and is a grant by Vira Ballaladeva of the Hayasala 
line. No. 26, Kirwati Insoribed Stone, is of Tri- 
bhuvena Malladeva dated in the l4th year of their 
era§ (S. 0!2) No. 27, Sondati Ted stone 
is dated 8. 5]; No. 28. Narsapura inscribed 
stone, in B. 04; No. 9I, from Hampi or Bija- 
nagar, in S. II2I; No. 82, in 8. 480; No. 88, 
from Telauli, in S. 60; No. 85, Chandanpnr, is of 
Tribhuvanamalladeva again; and Nos. 36, and 37, 
also from Chandanpur, in S. 4I8, 86 and 48, 
No. 88-48, inscriptions from Harihara dated l488, 
and 458, 99, 882,&o Soerocly any of ‘them 
aie translated in their entirety, and from many only 
the proper names are picked out, 


Journal Asiatique, No. 67, Oct.-Dec. 87I. 

Tuis part oonteins (l) Extracts from the Paritla, 
the text and commentaries in Pali by M. Grimblot, 
with introduction, translation, notes and notices by 
M. Léon Feer. The Paritta, (vulgo Pirit) from 
which the Sttras are extracted, is itself a collec- 
tion of texts selected from different portions af the 
BSutta-pitaka, It forms a special book well sue 
to the Sinhalese, but appears to be known to 
the other southern Buddhists. Seven sutias are 
given : (4, 2) Chandra and Surya-stitra ; (8) Mahé 
Mang ala Sitra, or of the highest blessing—already 
translated by Gogerly and Childers ; (4) Parabhava 
sutira, or of diminution ; (6, 6) Mette Sutta: and 
Metta-Anisansa, or of love, and the advantages of 
love; and (7) Karaniya-MettaSuttam translated 
by Childers in the Kuddeka-Patha. ! 

(2) Ths Royal Chronicle qf Kamboja by M. 
Francis Garnier. This is a brief chronology of the 
kings of Kamboja from Prea-reashea-angos proe 
borom-nipean-bat who ascended the throne of 
Angkor in 846 A.D., till 787. |, 

(4) Memoir on the Ancient History q Japan, 
according to the Wen-Hien-Tong-Kao of Ma-tuan- 
lin, by the Marquis D'Hervey de Saint Denys. है 
(5.) A notice by P. de Meynard of the Bibliothsoa 
Geographorum Arabicorwm, Pars I.—Via Hagnorwm, 
axctore A bu ishao al-Farisi, al Istakhri, of M. J de 
Goeje, now publishing at Leyden. |: 

(6.) Amyrian Tablets, translated by M. Oppert. 

' (7.) Notice of A. Paspatis Etudes sur les Tokia- 
ghian3 ow Bokémians do'l Empire Otoman. ` : 








See Thomas's पथ vol. IT. Useful Tables, p. I60. 
Prinsep, Useful T! p. 277. $ Vide, ante.p. 88, 
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NOTES ON THE BHARIAS. 
Br Mz. C. SCANLAR,- ASSISTANT SURVEYOR. 


I wap the pleasure of contributing a few fugi- 
tive nctes on the Gonds and Kurkus of theso hills, 
but this season I have come acroas a new branch 
of thie family called the Bharias, concerning 
whom you will perhaps find the following interest- 
ing. I hevo not been able to determine anything of 
their crigin, but I do not hesitate to place them in 
the great Gori family, of which they form a sub- 
divisien. In their language andin some of their 
custons they differ totally from the Gonds, with 
whorr they neither eat nor drink nor intermarry. 
I fing, however, they acknowledge the law of 
lamjkma, which I described last year as imposing 
a servitude of a certain number of years on a man, 
who, wishing to marry into a family, could not 
affoid to make the usual marriage settlement, and 
give certain presents to his biido's relatives. In 
their caste prejudices, they assimilate with the 
Gonc in & hybrid sort of manner to the Hindu; 
and wo they will not eat the cow nor wild buffalo, 
but co not hold back from making food of the pig, 
the dəer, nilgai, and all such wild animals. In their 
marr age ceremonies they follow suit with the other 
hill people, and impose certain dues on the man mar- 
rying ; for instance, a dowry from the husband 
oons sts of 200 sérs kodo, 25 sérs dál, Hs. 7, a 
pagri l2 hands long, 2 saris and 2 cholis, and 
further, when tho wife goes to take possession 
of her fatue home, her relations have to be 
ente-tained with a fos of gur or a deep potation 
of Lqnor to the amount of Rs, 2,—the latter in- 
variably, if to bo found. When a maniage is about 
to be celebinted they proceed to prepare an cspecial 
shace in front of the house where the ceremony 
will take place. A pole of Salai-wood (frankin- 
cente) is buned, and around it, so as to fom a 
convenient square, are raised eight other prope, on 
which Jests the roof, crowned with garlands of 
leaves and flowers. The middle pole of Balai is 
called bkaura. Notice is given to all friends when 
the marriage is to be consummated, and then it is 
that the biide to be, comes to her intended's village, 
anc takes up her residence opposite to the house 
he 3coupies. It will be remembered I explained 
las: year that the villages in these hills are always 
builtin two rows. Both of them are well besmeared 
with Aaldi, & custom whiohI found extensively 
prectised in the Dekhan among all classes of the 
native population. The woman's friends make it a 
rub to arrive in the morning and the kaldi is kept 
on. till evening, but any time during the day the 
coaple to be united are summoned and made to walk 
round the Bhaura seven times with their clothes. 
knotted together. After this, the girl's father gives 
her a dowry, when the ceremony is supposed to be 
over. At night, all present are entertained to a 

which is called Bhawra-li-roti; Sagai-ki-roti, 
being the first held after arrangements have been 


entered into to accept the suitor’s proposal; the 
third being called Chikla Alardi-ki-roti, given on 
the morning immediately after the maniage when 
the girl's relations depart, andit is only after this 
third feast that the husband gets possession of his 
wife. Itis strange that when the newly married 
are blessed with an addition to their family, they 
never even invite the young mother’s relatives to 
come end see the child, but allow them to visit if 
the wish takes them naturally. 

They burn their dead, and bury those killed by ac- 
cident or wild animals; but those killed by a tiger. 
they will not even so much as touch. They put their 
relatives out of caste, but re-admit them on thei: 
giving a pancheyat dinner. While worshipping 
the other gods of the Gonds, they hold the && 
tree as the impersonation of their chief deity. If 
you want to test the truth of a Bharia's word, 
break a leaf of the 88j, put it on his head, and ask 
him to repeat his assertion; if it be true he will at 
once speak it again, if not, nothing will induce 
him to do so; at least thus spoke my deponent. 
Narayan Deva is represented by n copper ring 
about an inch in diameter;Sakrai Deva bya 
twisted ring of iron about 2 or 3 inches in diameter ; 
Khauria Khatarpal by a very diminitive 
stool, about an inch square with four legs and about 
l) inches high, Dulha Deva Durg&å is made 
of iron, and supposed to be figurative of a peacock : 
it is hollow, and about I} inch long. Khutia 
Bhim sen exists only in name, 

When Gonds, Kurkus or Bharias start together 
in their Alli crops, they take with them some 
asho and Indian corn seeda, and as they go along, 
thoy keep making circles with the ashes, and place 
in thoir centies the seeds of the corn. This prac- 
tice is supposed to keep away all tho bad will of the 
Devas. Their women usually dies like the Gon- 
dis, but if they can afford it, like the gonerality of 
Hindu women, and do not wear ihe pondorous 
brass ornements in vogue amongst the former. 

These hill people will not let the Lamjhana sleep 
in the same house where his intended lives, nor do 
they let them oonverse more than is good for them ; 
if before they are married, they go astray, they are 
turned out of caste, and the marriage csremony is 
not gone through at all; bui on their eiving a 
feast after the expiration ‘of three days to their 
Panchayat, they are re-installed among their bre- 
thren as & wedded couple. 

The Bharia Gots, or clans, number eighteen. Tha- 
karia, Ghalthia, Angéria, Bhardia, Dariolia, Nahalia, 
Bagotia, Rothia, Gangia, Paria, Méhenia, P&chalia, 
Kurmia, Bijilia, Bagdaria Khamarea, Gaulia, Beg. 
dia, Amoria. 

Relating to the Khapa or Balkagarh Jagir, the 
following was narrated to me :—The Gond dynasty 
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was established at Devagad under Jatwa Réja, who 
was formerly a servant of the two Gauli brother 
princes; Ramsur and Ghansur. By treason he 
deposed them end took possession of the Gadi, 
and then, to his aatistanoe, ome the three brothers, 
Aha Bankha, Phonj Bhankha and Mahé Bankha, 
with a foroe of 2,000 men. During the conflict 
carried on between the oppoaing foroes, Aha and 
Mahé died, and the surviving brother, Phonj Bankha, 
received as a reward for his services the 

or Khapa JAgir. After affairs had been settled, and 
Jatva made quite secure on his usurped throne, ha, 


together with his ally Phonj Bankha, proceeded to 
the Nixamat Haidarkbad, and tendered their oon- 
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joint aid to bim. They were directed to jain the 
attack on Golkonda or Bhignagar, whose Bani 
revelled in the euphonious name of Nakti Rani 
Ching Moji Sang Moji. They took her possessions, 
and for this good turn, Jatve received in marriage 
the Nizam's daughter. He of course turned Muham- 
madan, and aoquired the new title of Bakht Baland, 
when he returned to Devagad, and assumed the 
regal purple. His descendant, Suliman Shah Bad- 
shah, known as the Gond Rija, now resides at Nig- 
pur, while Gopal Sing, tbe descendant of Phonj 
Bankha, is the present Raja of Khape, and is 
put down as in the 4h generation.—Repart of the 
Topographical Surveys for 869-70. 


NOTES, QUERIES, &o. | 


NATIVE TRIBES OF 8IKHIM, 

Tux following socount of the principal native 
tribes inhabiting the hilly country of the Darjiling 
territory, we get from the local News. The moun- 
tainous country from I,500 to 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, is inhabited by a warlike, beard- 
less, Mongolian race, named Limbus, who are by 
turns Hindus, Buddhists, or Polytheists, socording 
to circumstances or convenience. 

From 4,000 to 6,000 fret, the upper limtt of cultiva- 
ton, the Hills are inhabited by Lepchas, Bhotiss, 
and Murmis. The Lepohas, who are the aborigines 
of the Darjfling mountains, are a fair and beardless 
race, Mongolians, Buddhists, omnivorous, and an 
amiable and cheerful race of people. They have a 
written language in their own character.. The 
Bhotias are principally from Bhutan, east of the 
Tiste river ; they are a phlegmatic, heavy, quarrel- 
some race when compared with the Lepohas, many 
of thom have beards end moustaches ; they are 
Mongolians, Buddhists, are omnivorous, hayo a 
written language in the Thibetan character ; they 
are an agricultural and pestoral people, depasturing 
with herds of Yaks on the grassy mountains imme. 
diately under the perpetual snow in summer, and the 
forests in the warm valleys during the winter. 
They raise crops of rice, buok-wheat, barley and 
vegetables. : 

‘The Marmis are a pastoral and agricultural people, 
depasturing with flocks of sheep and goats on the 
grassy mountains near the perpetual snow ; they 
live on the summits and sides of mountains from 
4,000 to 6,000 foet, in stone cottages thatched with 
grass. They are Buddhists, Mongols, and they 
speak a dialect of Thibetan. 

The summit of the great Singaloda spur separat- 
ing Darjfling on the west from Nepal, is occupied 
during the summer months by a Hindu pastoral race 
from Nep#l named Garangs, who from 9,000 up to 
4,500 feet depasture their extensive flocks of sheep 
(which are guarded by large savage black dogs) 
upon the luxuriously grass-covered summit of this 
o 


high range. This tribe bas not yet settled in the 
Darjfling district —Delki Gazette, Dec. BO. 
MAULMBIN CAVES, 

To One curious in geology or antiquities, there 
aresome interesting natural caves in some lofty 
limestone rocks, across a river, at the distance of 
about i0 miles eastward of Maulmein. Tho rocks 
extend fortwo or three miles, and rise perpendica- 
larly to the height of about 500 or 600 feet or even 


“more from the alluvial plain. A few lofty posts 


were placed in front on the plain, sach as are Been . 
sometimes in front of Hindu and Buddhist 
temples, possibly for hoisting flags. The caves 
are at a distance of 20 or 80 yards from the foot of 
the rocks, and extend about that distance into the 
mountein. The height is very irregular, and in 
some places may be 80 or 40 feet, with here and 
there large stalactites hanging down. I struck 
one of these a smart blow with my stiok, and the 
ringing noise thet it gave out made the guide and 
myself start. This cave is nearly filled with Bud- 
dhist images, some are eight or ten yards long, in a 
reclining posture, but most ere sitting. The larger 
are all of brick and chunam, and the smaller, some 
of which are not more than two feet high, are af 
wood, and formerly all were whitewashed. Nearly 
all are now defaced and in ruins. The breasts of 
most of the larger had been opened in the hope of 
finding money or-other valuables, A second cave at 
about a quarter of a mile distant on the N. E. side 
of the rock is empty of images, end appears never 
tohavehadthem. This cave exterids some 20 yards 
into the rock, and is 80 or 40 feet high in its highest | 
part Torches or candles were necessarily used in 
viewing both these caves, which, whatever they may 
once have been, ace now only the abode of bata. 
The place is a mos: lonely one, and is said not to be 
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free from tigers. The only animals seen on my visit 
were the monkeys, playing and chattering on the 
trees and rocks near the entrances of both caves, 
and a large flock of huge storks, nearly as tall os men, 
which were stalking in the midst of thenearly 
Tipe peddy.— Abridged from Times of India, Jan. 8. 





RISE OF THE KUKA SECT. 

RAY SINGH was originally a carpenter, residing in a 
small village named Bhaini, situated about seven 
miles south-east of Ludhiana. Ho served, however, in 
the Bich army as a soldier, I believe, in 845, but after 
the brsaking up of the Sikh Raj, he retired to his native 
villags, and resumed his occupation as a carpenter. 
We naxt hear of him as having undertaken a contract 
for making the road ora portion of it from Rawal- 
Pindi to Mari. On completing this, ho retired again 
to his village, and is reperted to have seen a vision 
We next hear of him as «ne Gurs called to purity 
the Sikh fnith. In the begining his ideas were modest, 
and his following as slender as his ideas were modest. 
As the Sikhs have ten gurus, so have they ten points of 
faith—five affirmative and five negative. The first are 
called five Xs, and are— 

(A) Kard, Kaokh, Xerpal, KaugM, Kes. 

Iron ornaments, short drawers, fron quoits or wea- 
pons, the comb, and hair. 

That is to say, they are not to be effaminate nor to 
shave, and to be always ready for fighting. 

The negative points or moral precepts of the faith 
are contained in the following formula :— 

(E) Farrmar, Kurvmar, Sr Katta, Sunnet Katta, DMr 
Malta. 

That is to my, they are sot to smoke, mot to kill 
their daughters, et to consort with or trust the crown 
shorn, ser the aircumolsed, wor the followers of the 
Guru of Kartarpur.* 

E is of some importance to bear these precepts in 
mind as they show (although moatof them date only 
from Guru Govind Singh) that the Sikh faith is hostile 
to both Hindu and Moslam,—naturally much more 
so tó the latter than the former, in consequence of 
co»-killing. 

Ram Ringh, however, did not content himself by 
adhering to the tenets of the faith as left by the last 
Gru. His endeavour appears to have been to bring 
it back rather to the form in which it took life under 
Guru Nanak with some modification of his own. 

Thus the Kukas reject altogether the Hindu Shastra, 
have separate forms of marriage and burial services, 
do not drink, do not eat meat, and never eat before 
bithing ; wear the turban above and not over the ears ; 
bathe twice «day ; are required strictly to speak the truth; 
never to eat from thehandofeny but a Kuka ; and, 
mbove all, to preserve sacred and inviolate the Oow. The 
ceremony of initiation consists of the investiture with 
the sacred string of knotted wool, bathing and the gtving 
Cf a pass- word never divulged exoept to a brother Xu ka. 
This pass-word or phrase is said to be ^ Saimam Karia- 

PurkÀ,” which are the first words of the Adh granth; 
but hitherto the seot have obssrved the secrecy of the 


free-masons, and no certainty prevails on the point 
Women are admistable to the soot and to their as- 
semblies; and dancing is not only allowable, but 
Justified on the ground of the following text from the 
Granth: ` 

Nachan Kudan Man da chao 

Nanakh naa max bko, wahan man bkao. 

They are oonsequentlynoiayin their nssemblles, re- 
vlving to some extent, it would soem, the eoataolos of 
of the howling dervishes of Egypt and the dancing 
dervishes of Constantinople, for so excited do they 
become that some have been known to fall down ina 
state of hal or coma. At first, votaries of the new re- 
ligion came in slowly, and Ram Singh had not any 
difficulty in initiating and beptising all the weavers 
aod carpenters who were prepared to accspt him 
as their Gur; but by degrees converts grew more 
numerous and he was obliged to appoint Heute- 
nants to ald him in the work. He himself, too, os 
sumed & more important réle. He rode about on 
horseback, surrounded by & noisy and numerous 
following, who continually shouted Akal / Akal! 
clear the way! Ram Singh comes Akal! 
hai! ko, ko. Finally Ram Singh oonoelved the 
idea of becoming the tenth (w of the Sikhs, 
or, if not, the first Guru of as powerful n religious and 
political association, He increased the number of 
his Bubahs to twenty-two, the same number as the 
king of Dehli had; and commenced a very active 
sytem of propagation in the cisa&nd trans-Satlaj 
States and throughout the Sikh portion of the 
Panjab, Almost all the carpenters, masons, and 
weavers joined the new religion, and many Jats; 
but the body of the Sikhs fought very shy of 
Guru Ram Singh and his followers, and the Ohiefs 
set thelr faces dead against them. The Sikhs 
like good meat and strong drink when they can 
get them, better than shouting akal, and dano- 
ing and singing and telling the knots on « 
woollen string ; and the ohiefs are not at all in 
favour of transferring any of the allegianos. their sab- 
jects ovre to them to the Gur» Ram Singh, the Guru 
of Kartarpur, or any other Gwrw now living or yet to 
be born. Itis quite possible that Ram Singh was at 
first merely a religious enthusiast; but if so, there can 
be no doubt that his success turned his head, and that 
for some years past he entertained visions of becoming 
the leader of a national movement the ultimate 
aim of which was power. Tho Government of the 
Panjab took litte notice of the Guarw's proceedings 
for some years, or, indeed, until the movement had 
made such progress that it would bare been 
diffloult to check it. In I8867, however, or when 
Sir Donald McLeod last visited Ludhiana, he 
sent for Ram Singh, and demanded from him an 
explanation of his proceedings. He disclaimed all 
idea of aspiring to political power, declaring his sole 
object to be the revival of the Sikh religion in & form 
more pure thanithad attained under any previous guru, 
or at any time in the history of the Sikhs. The teneta 
of the new faith were no doubl calculated to affect a 
great moral regeneration, and the strictness with which 


^. * This guru le a कन्या man who has been bankrupe tion, ni N agai over Lawl eni an in छा Hie Law an goa gwrw is a disatpated man who has been bankrupe twice, and is again over head and ears in debt. Ho has an original 


Granth of Govind Bingh, end has still a following. 
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the Xwkas observed the injunctlon to speak the 
truth soon attracted the attention of the courts of 
law. Bir Donald was satisfied. Ram Singh was dis 
missed, and continued directly and through his Swbaks 
to make converts so fnst that their number was toon es. 
timated at 00,000 more orlem. Btill, though no overt 
aot was committed, there wos n certain mystery or se- 
trecy about the proceedings of the new sect that 
discouraged the idea of the movement being purely a 
religious one; and gave it the semblance rather ofa 
society such as that of the Carbenari of western cele- 
brity. Buch, too, seems (o have bean the view of the 
local authorities for instructions were issued to watch 
then. Orders were given also not to enlist any more 
of sem in the army; these orders were, however, 
wabeeqnently withdrawn, but reinforced about eight 
or nine months ago. The Rájá of Kashmir also find- 
ing the Kukes in his service troublesome turned about 
400 of them out of his army.—Ti mas of India, 





BEGGARS. 
Tux Lawrence Geretts gives the following description of 
the different classes of beggars to be found in the Panjab :— 


Dori-walds, so called from their. practice of spreading a’ 


dori, or rope, before shops, Just like a measuring chain, 
The shops coming within the length of of this rope, they 
collect money from first, and then proceed to other shops, 
repeating the same process. In coase of any one of the 
shopkeepers refusing to comply with thelr demands, they 
form the rope into a noose and threaten to hang themselves, 
in order to excite his compassion, and compel him to pay 
something. 

Tasmi-walns, so named from their binding a strap af 
leather round their necks ss if in the act of strangling 
themselves, and then lying on their back on the ground 
till they sre paid, all the while fluttering their hands and 
feet like one labouring under the agonies of death, 

Dandi-walas, who, in case of a shopkoeper objecting to 
meet their demands, blacken their face, and with small 
bats (deades) in their bands which they strike together, 
curse and abuse him in the most scurrillous language, tilla 
crowd of persons gather round theshop to view the sight, 
thereby interrupting the shop-dealings, which at last com- 
pels the owner to satisfy their request. 

Uri-mars, or mendicants, who obstinately take their 
stand before shops, and will not leave them until their 
demands have been satisfied, eren though they should hare 
to stay from morn till eve. 

Gurs-mars and chhuri-mers, that is, faqirs who carry 
a knife ora club armed with spikes, with which they would 
themselves in order to extort alms from the people. in case 
of any one happening to stand in their way, they sometimes 
inflict blows on him in a fit of rage.—Eagliskman, April 9. 

Mr. WHITLEY Srokres, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in tbe Legislative Department, has 
presented to the Bodleian & copy (recently made at 
Benares) of the Kauvika Stira of tho S&ma-veda. 
Jt has been ascertained that no other copy of this 
stra exists in Europe. Mr. Stokes has also present- 
ed to the University Library, Cambridge, a Persian 
MS., containing the Qacfdahsof Nazfri of Naiahaptr, 
the Diwan of the same poet, and the largest eollec- 
tion yet found (about 800) of the celebrated Quat- 
rains (rud’aiyat) of Omar Khayyam. This MS, has 


unfortunately lost a leaf at the end, but seams to bo 
about 200 years old. It formerly belonged tc the 
late Nawáb of the Carnatic, whose seal ie on the 
recto of the third leaf from the beginning.— Treb- 
mors Literary Record, Mar. 7. 


Saxsxnir MSS. Pandit Ramanatti, Librarian to 
the Benskiit College at Benares, has collected during 
the last eighteen months the necessary details about 
more than a thousand Sanskrit manuscripts. In a late- 
ly published report on education in the North-West 
Provinces of India, it is stated that the leerned 
Pandit has visited the districtsof Azhngarh, Gorakh- 
purand Mirzapur, and has found good libraries at 
La&hhima (district Gorakhpur), and at Dabka 
(district Mirzapur). The Pandits entrusted with 
the care af tha libraries put all possible difficulties 
in his way, believing that the country would, sooner 
or later, be deprived of its manuscript: In order 
to get admission to a library belonging to a Swa- 
midchi, Pandit Ramenatti was obliged to serve the 
proprietor during several months as & pupil, with 
ashes on his forehead. In another case an old rich 
Brahman tried to induce him to buy a number of 
old account books as a library. The villages 
Kakhima and Dabka, in which the most valuable 
treasures seem to be stored, are in the possession of 
those Pandits who have inherited the libraries — 
Ibid. 


YA'TRA'MULLE UNNANSE 

THE death of the Buddhist Priost Yatramull4 Dha- 
rum&ráma, af Bentota in Ceylon, wi he severely felt 
by Pált scholars. He was not only one of the most 
learned of the Buddhist priests, but he held such 
advanced philological views that his asistance 
was perhaps more valuable to the English Pui 
student than that of any other monk in Ceylon. A 
fellow pupil of his was tho founder of the now 
rapidly spreading Hàmanna Bamágamao, a sect 
which strikes to restoro the old purity of life among 
the Buddhist monks. The following is abriged 
from a notice Yktr&mulló by. Mr. Childers in 
Trilbasr’s Record :— 

Though far junior to many of the most eminent 
Pali scholars of his native country, his erudition 
was perfectly astounding, and his opinion on 
points of soholarship was treated with universal 
respect. He lent to the great Synod of Palmar. 
dulla,° held for the revision of the Tripitaka, al! 
the aid which his immense range of reading 
and his critical acumen rendered invaluable ta 
it; and he was g leading promoter of the Tri- 
pitaka Society, organized for the purpose of 
printing the entire Buddhist Scriptures—e scheme 
which, it is to be feared, will hardly survive his pre- 
mature death. YétrAmollé shrank habitually from 
publicity, and seldom quitted the retirement of the 
provincial monastery of his choice, in which he 
lived a simple and blameless life. Those who have 





* Vide anto p. 20, apd cont. p. 40. 
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had the good fortune to know him personally will 
recollest the singular fascination he exercised upon 
ell with whom he was brought into contact. During 
the las three or four years he was repeatedly pros- 
trated by the attacksof g torturing malady, to which 
be had long been a victim, and to one of these 
attacks he has succumbed after protrated suffering. 
“The Sthavira YAtrfmullé Dhammarama, of the 
Vanarfisa monastery, on the 28th day of this month 
of January, inthe last watch of the night, passed 
away to another world.” Yá&trimullé, at the time 
of his death, cannot, have been more than fifty 
years of age. : 
Mz. W. SKEERN. 

Wa regret to hear of the sudden death of Mr. W. 
Skeea, the author of “ Adam's Peak,” and who had 
in preparation an elaborate work on the history of 
the Tooth Relic of Ceylon, which could scarcely 
have failed to throw much light on the history of 
Budihism, both in India and Ceylon. His loss to 
the Ceylon Awiatio Society will be irreparable. 





White and Black Yajur Vedas. 


It is worth noticing that the followers of the 
Black Yajurveda are almost confined to Southern 
India while the predominant or only Veda among 
the Gaudas of the North is the White Yajur. The 
Gujarat people have got a trace of one B'Ákh& only of 
the former, the Maitrayaniya Among the Mardthas, 
the CAitpávana Brahmans are nearly equally divided 
between the Rigveda and the Black Yajurveda ; 
wh-le the Dee'asthas are V&jasaneyins (followers of 
the White) and Rigvedis. Whether this is to be 
accounted for by a revolution or some such event 
enabling the followers of the White Veda to drive 
their rivals to the South, or by the supposition of 
thet part of India being the country of the origin 
of the Black Yajur is not determined. But 
thare is a prophecy in the Agni Purána which re- 
proeents the White Yajurveda as a conquering or 
triumphant Voda, saying thet the only Veda that 
wil prevail in the latter part of the Kaliyuga will 
be the Vajasenayaka®; all others being lost, and the 
purohite or priest of Kalkt, the King that will 
overthrow the Mlechchhas, who will have over- 
spread the earth, will be Y&jnavalkya.|] This latter, 
part of the prophecy oocurs in other Purfnas also. 
Yéjnavalkya is the founder or first teacher of the 
White Yajurveda. 

Why should not & oensus be taken of the several 
Vedas and B'&khás, and of the most important sects 
cf Theosophy or religious philosophy ? 





Publication of Chand. 
Mz. Gnowas, during the latter part of the rainy 
reason of 87I, had begun en edition of Ohand 


* Desrevas s'flahinéscha vedo Valasaneyakah. 
t Vishnuyas'ap-putro Yá)nsvalkya-purohitab. 
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founded on the Agra MS., when his attention was 
directed to the Baldla MS. as the only one “ which 
the noble families of Rájput&na considered to be of 
any authority.” Finding that he would be unable 
to do anything towards preparing it for the prese 
before March or April 873, he wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society on 8rd 
February 872, from which we extract tho follow- 
ing :— 

“Tam convinced that in an editio princeps of a 
work of this peculiar nature , which is mainly in- 
teresting to the philologist, it is imperative on an 
editor, having once secured a good AIS., to adhere 
to its ipsissima verba, without the slightcet attempt 
at alteration or correctiun. If I continue editor, 
I shall simply make a faithful transcript of the 
Baidla MS., adding at the foot ofthe page the 
various readings which I find inthe Agra copy. 
Now such a task, though laborions, is purely 
mechanical, requires no special knowledge and can 
be equally well performed by any one who can read 
the character. I would therefore suggest to the 


Philological Committee the desirability of having the , 


two AISS sent down to Celcutta and there made 
over to a native writer without engaging any re- 
gular editor, but simply having some trustworthy 
corrector for the press to add the varia lectiones 
and compare the proofs with the MS..... 
I am convinced that the adoption of the plan whioh I 
havesuggeeted above, will obviate all cause for delay 
and secure a result in all respects as satisfactory 
as if the work had remained under my super- 
vision.” 

The Philological Oommittee has resolved to 
recommend to the Council of the Bocie.y “ that 
for the present the edition of Chand be de 
ferred ; but they have recommended also that on 
receipt of the Baidle and Agra MSS. a sum of about 
Rs. 200 be devoted to the collation of both MSS., the 
varia lectiones of the Agra MS. are to be entered 
on the margin of the Society’s Baidla AIS.” But the 
Committee do not think that it would be of much use 
to print any por*ion of Chand in the manner which 
Mr. Growse suggests, without separating the words, 
which is af course the greatest difficulty. 





Note on ‘ Arachotis’ p. 23. 


PnRorzssoB Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar doubts 
if Archotis oughtto be rendered in Zend H ara- 
qaiti orin Senskrit Sarasvatt He has the 
more reason for this doubt because Ar chotis does 
not belong to the Indo-European systam at all, but 
conforms to the great group of ancient river names. 
Where these have any meaning in Sanskrit, as 
Zadudrus, forinstanoef, itis accidental The 
river names belong to an older group, and that of 
Archotis to a well defined class of roots in 


f Zadudrus is called in the Vedas S'niudri, winch in 
Sanskrit has no satisfactory Etymology. 
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DER or KRD, the root letters being at that 


epoch interchangeable, 
London, 28rd Feb. 872. 


Query 6—about Tobacco. 

Coup any of the readers of the Indian Aatiquary 
assist mein obtaining certain Sanskrit 'slokns re- 
garding the use of tobacco. I saw the'slokasseveral 
years ago, but unfortunately took no note of tham. 
Their object was to prove not only that the tobacco 
plant is indigenous to India, but that the know- 
ledge of the properties of the plant and its use 
have been known for centuries. 

In my lexioographical studies J came, some time 
ago, across the following passage in the well-known 
dictionary of modern Persian, entitled Bakdr i 
'Ajam, by Munshi Tek Chand, who lived about the 
middlo of last oentury, and though a Hindi, is one 
of the best Persian scholars that India has produced. 
He says— 

" Tambáké, It is known from tho Has i 
Rahimi that the tobacco camo from Europe to the 
Dak'hin, and from the Dak'hin to Upper India, 
during the reign of Akbar Shéh (556-605), sinoe 
which time it has been in general use. You say in 
Persian tambdlii ‘to smoke, —to which 
the Ghids ullughdi adds, “it is quite wrong to say 
tambdká noskidan ; for this is a literal and unidio- 
matio translation of tambákš pind. 

The ‘Madsir i Rahimi’ is very rere. It contains 
the life of Mirz& 'Abdurrabím, Akbars third 
Khin Ehánán, and was written abont 6i6. I 
looked over the copy in the Bengal Asiatio Socioty's 
Library—a volume of over ,200 pagos—but have 
not yet found the passage alludod to. 

Ido not think that Abulfazl says anything re-' 
garding tobaooo in the AkbaradmaA, aud we may 
infer from his silence that the plant must have been 
introduced into Upper India, after his death, in the 
very end of Akbar’s reign. 

Tek Chand's remark soems to imply that it wos 
the Portuguose who introduoed tobacco from Europe 
into Southern India ; and it is in socordanco with this 
supposition that the Persian Dictionary entitled 
Burhémi Qúti, which was written in the 
Dal'hia about 600, is tho first Persian Dictionary 
thatmentionsthe word t amb à k ú, (undor dúdkhwár, 
‘ ginoke-eeter"). 

The Nafáis ullughdt, an excellent Mindústáni 
Dictionary explaiuod in Persian, states under ‘ tam- 
bak’ that the author of tho Dard Shiloki—a book 
not known to me—says, “the tobacco came to Upper 
India in the very end of Akbar's reign.” He mcn- 
tions 9L4, but this is a mistake for I0l4 A. H. The 
samo book adds, “ Tho Arabians pronounco tambéka 
with a w, or call it tutus; and Hakim 'Alí of Gílán 
mentions that tobacco is heating and dry, but some 
doctors iook upon it as cooling aud dry." Medical 
authorities, therefore, very early held oonflicting 
opinions. 
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This Hakim ’Alf of Gílán, on the Caspian Bea, died 
on the Bist March, 6U9, and is the same. whom 
Jahángir accnsod of having poisoned Akbar (A'ín 
translation, p. 446) 

If tobaoco came to Upper India in 04, or 
A. D. 4606, it must have rapidly found favour ; for 
Jahángir, in i6L7, forbade smoking by an imperial 
edict. He says in his ‘Memoirs’ (Sayyid Ahmad's 
Edition of the 2४४४४, p. 88).— | 

“ On account of the evils arising from ta bd- 
bá, which has now found favour with so many, 
I gave the order that no one should henoaforth 
smoke, just as my ‘brother’ Shah 'Abbás of Persia 
recognized tha bad consequences of tobacco and 
forbade it in Irán Hethen mentions that one of 
his nobles, Khán 'A'lam, oould not exist a moment 
without mnoking 

Shah 'Abbás's anti-tobacco Edict must, therefore, 
have been given in Persia, before 67, but,both 
edicts proved as useless as the well-known Papal bull 
against tho weed. । 

That smoking was not introduced from Persia 
is almost proved by the history of the word 
huqqab, which is only in India used in the sense 
of a pipe. The Persians use galydn; in fact 
the whole Persian tobacco phraseology differs 
from that of India. 

Old John Fryer, M. D., Cantabrig., who travelled 
In India and Persia between 672 and 68l, has ‚the 
following curious passage on p.8 of his Travels, 
(London, 698), regarding his visit to the Island 
of St, Iago, one of the Cape Verde Ialands, —'* They 
invite us with an Hubbls-bubble (so called from 


the noise it makes) a Jong Reed as brown asa Nut : 


wtu use, inserted the Body of a Oocoe-shell filled 


with Water, and a nasty Bole just pressing the ' 


water, they ram Tobacco into it unout, out of 
which we may suck as long as we please," &o. And 
further on, he uses the words ‘hubble-bubble’ and 


‘tom-toms,’ when he describes India. Isit possible ' 


that even hubble-bubble should be a Portuguese 
onomatopoctikon ? | 
Tho Portuguese introduced several other things 
into India. During Akbars reign, they brought 
from the Eastern Archipelago the Ananás, or 
pine-apple ; and in 62, the first turkey found its 


way from Goa to A'greh, and surprised Jahangir ' 
so much that he devotes a whole page to the de : 


scription af this rara avis. i 
H. BLooHxayx. 


Query T—about Gunpowder ' 

Cas any of the readers of the Antiquary supply 
any information as to Gunpowder was first used in 
India, and in what native literary work it is first 
alluded to or mentioned? In old Oanarese diction- 
aries it bears the partly tad LAava names: bala- 


marc, strong powder, andan kadaawshdÀa, 


drug of mark. 


Mereara, I2th April, 872. F. KITTEL. 
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THE MUHARRAM. 
k SHIAH HOUSE OF MOURNING IN MADRAS, 
Br CHARLES E. GOVER, MBAS, ko. 


HILE the outward signs of the Muhar- 
ram, as they are noticed by a European, 
are those of the extravagant festivity of an 
Eastern Carnival, it is known that the Shiahs, 
to "hom the occasion properly belongs, observe 
it cs a fast and asa time of the deepest mourn- 
ing. The Muharram to them is the anniversary 
of the foul murder of their revered Im&ms, who 
waœ out off at Korbela by a ruthless usurper. 
Ths mourning is both publio and private ; public 
at the mosque and in the procossion, which, 
where the Sunnis permit, passes through the 
st-eota from Jmimbarah to Imfmbarah. 

"Many persons have soen the procession; fow 
hore been permitted to be present at the mosque 
services. The writer has been honoured with tho 
friendship of influential Bhiahs, and was permit- 
ted to view the Muharram rites in every detail, 
beth public and private. The latter were most in- 
teresting on account of their novelty and the peop 
they afforded into the domestic celebrations of a 


community which is perhaps the least known in | 


all India. The servico takos place cn tho last day 
Fut two of the feast, and is kept strictly private, 
probably because at this one season alone 
Coes the dignified Muhammadan divest himself 
of the solemn decorum which is 80 marked a 
habit of the more respectable followers of Islam. 
My presence was only permitted after consid- 
stable discussion, and on the distinct under- 
standing that no alteration whatever in the 
mode of conducting the service should be mado 
in supposed deference to the feelings of a Christ- 
ian stranger. 

The place chosen for the ceremony is an 
ordinary native house, selected for the purpose 
beceuse of its unusually large courtyard and 
deep verandas round it. Enter then with me 
this house of mourning. The door is guarded 
by flerce followers of the martyrs, whose busi- 
ness it is to see that none but those who love 
the Im&ms are admitted. We ere challenged, 
but a guide pacifies the guards, end leads us with- 
in,—not into the court where the people are as- 
sembled, but into & close and dingy room from 
whenoe we may see the whole proceedings. This 
portends & terrible evening for ourselves, and we 
ask permission to sit with the people in the 
‘court, A glance at our shoes and the remark that 


their people are very prejudiced, tell us the 
reason of our imprisonment. We protest that 
boots are removeable, that we aro unwill- 
ing to hurt the feelings of a houseful of 
people merely because our rules of politeness are 
somewhat different from theirs. This wins the 
day. In our stocking feet we entor the court," 
pass into the middle of the assembly, and wait 
for our chairs. Then we learn that chairs are 
also tabooed in & sacred place. So down we sit, 


: tailor-fashion on the mat and carpet that cover 
the floor of tho court. 


The court-yard is large, some thirty feet 
square. On the East side is a deep double 
veranda, on the other, three sides ordinary single 
verandns. The walls are draped with black 
cloth—eren the very well in the centre of the 


! court has its wall draped. On the north and 


west sides tho funeral oloth hangs from the 
front of the veranda, enclosing behind it a sort 
of long narrow room, where the women hide from 
the men, though able to hear all and see much 
of the proceedings. On a sort of frieze thgt 
passes round the walls and also conceals the 
tugged tile edges of the veranda roof, are 
written in large characters verses from the more 
favourite song» in honour of the martyrs; while 
on the east wall there hangs a frame enolos- 
ing the names of the martyrs, their children, 
their mother, and grand-father. This frieze 
greatly relieves the dim blackness of the place, 
and is aided in this respect by two long narrow 
strips of paper, on which are painted pictures 
of the greater tombs of the martyrs in the 
Shieh cities of the East., On the northern side 
of the double verandr is a pulpit, if so it may 
be called, where the preacher merely sits, and 
has no front board. We might better call 
it a sort of rude throne; this too is covered 
from-top to bottom with bleck cloth. In the 
centre of the east wall is the puwa or standard 
of the martyrs. It is of peculiar form, having an 
immense bress. head in the shape of a heart up- 
side down, and from the apex project the five 
spear heads which give the standard its name. 
In the centre of the brass heart is written a 
sentence from the Koran. The lower part of the 
pusa is also hidden in black cloth. Right 
opposite, in the centre of the west side, is a 
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stand adorned with coloured glass globes, can- 
dlesticks with glass drops, handsome water 
jugs, and everything else that can make itlook 
tempting and gorgeous. On this stand are vessels 
of water and sherbet, sufficient to relieve the 
thirst of a couple of hundred people. With 
these exceptions the room is quite bare. 

One of the most beautiful features of the Mu- 
harram is the charitable and free distribution of 
water and sherbet to all comers. In every 

Street m Triplicane (the Musalman quarter of 

Madras) during the ten days of the feast, there 
wore water pandals, to which any thirsty passer- 
by might go and drink to his heart's content, 
During the evenings, when the streets are 
crowded with eager sight-seers, these water 
stands are much frequented, and are of great 
service, It will be seen that the martyrs were 
greatly tortured by thirst, as they were for three 
days cut off from the Euphratesctheir only 
supply of water. In pity for their sufferings, 
the water is thus freely distributed to all that 
ask, whatever their creed or nationality. 

The court and its verandas are well filled by 
men, besides the women we cannot see. They 
are friends of the family who have provided the 
house. All sit apon the floor in the mode 
most comfortable to them. We can see all, for 
the place is well lighted with handsome chan 
deliers, while two candles are fixed to the pulpit, 
and others glisten on the water-stand, 

Seated in the middle of the floor is a band 
of about six singers. In the centre is the chief 
performer, and he is chanting line by line g song 
describing the conduct and sufferings of Husain 
at the battle of Kerbela, The verses are rather 
long, but each is closed by a sort of chorus, in 
which all the performers join, the audience 
taking no part in theactual song. They have 
an important duty, however, the painful and 
trying one of listening to the harrowing details 
of the death of their beloved chief. With every 
passage of the song, come cries, shrieks, and 
every sign of deepest sorrow from behind the 
cloth that hides the women. How they beat 
their breasts and weep, as the more touch- 
ing passages are recited! The men are less 
noisy, but are evidently very deeply impressed. 
Just in front of us is an old and weather-beaten 
Arab—a most truculent looking fellow. He sits 
in an attitude of eager listening, resting his chin 
upon hisknees. As the singer proceeds, he is more 
and more engroseed. At the more touching pas- 
sages he raises his hand to his forehead, and 


gently strikes the open palm upon it—just as I 
have seen a European father do when he was 
dazed and broken with the loss of his darling 
son. There was no display, no shouting, or any- 
thing else thas could invite attention, but it was 
plain to see how deeply moved he was, 

Presently the singer narrated the death of 
Husain, here the Arab's fortitude gave way 
altogether, he buried his face in both his hands, 
bowed down upon his knees, and-wept as if his 
heart would break, It was no mean study of 
human nature to see this Arab, who would pro- 
bably think i$ no wrong to rob and perhape 
murder the lonely traveller in the desert, and 
yet he had a place so soft somewhere within 
that stormy heert, that he could not, listen to 
the story—most skilfully related be it remem- 
bered—of agony and shameful death without 
being as much melted as any tender mother, 
There were many here more unmoved than we 
were and seamed very perfunctory mourners, 
but the greater part of the assembly were like 
our Arab, : 

Tiro songs were thus sung, and then one of 
the assembly mounted the pulpit and delivered 
&n ertempore address dwelling mainly on the 
incidents in the life and death of Ali Akbar, 
Husain's eldest son. He entered minutely into all 
the details with which a loving reverence has 
surrounded the story—few of them historically 
true probably But he preached them as if 
they were true, and as if he fully sympathized 
with every pain that befel his hero, One. inoi- 
dent out of many can alone be given here to 
show both the kind of myth which has envelop- 
ed the history and the pathos which renders 
it so touching. Ali Akbar went to the fight 
by his father’s side, and fonght, as he had 
promised, like ten men, Jn the tide of battle 
he was separated from his father, but fought 
on, No water had passed his lips for three 
days, a blazing sun burnt overhead, his raging 
energy in the fight had increased the torment of 
his thirst, and at length he is tired of killing. 
Unable longer to lift his wearied arm, he forces 
his way back to his father who, too, har for 
the moment driven back his foes. Ali Akbar ` 
falls fainting at Husain's feet, crying for 
water, Ina moment he revives somewhat, and 
says, ^O father, I said that- I could fight for 
you and die with you, andsee how God hath 
helped us this dey. No arrow hath hurt me, no 
sword has prevailed against mine, I cannot let 
them slay me. Yet would God I obuld, for it is 
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bettar to die in the fight, than to die of thirst. 
Father! I die with you, I ssid I would.” 
Husain lifts his scn, and gently supports him, 
Ra. “Oh my son, would God that I might 
die “or you, there is not one drop of water in all 
our >amp, let us die. Oh God! forgive them that 
slay us.” Ali Akbar’s youth rebels against 
his pain, he ories “ Water, water, who will 
give me water! My tongue is black and 
perched, and yet it swells as if it would 
fill ny mouth, Water, water, ór I shall die! 
Father, can you not help your son?” The 
father’s love cannot bear this, he stoops to his 
boy, and whispers, “ My son, my Ali Akbar, 
have I tried thee too far? there is water, drink 
my son.” “ Where? I see none, and look, the ene- 
miss approach,” moans thedying youth. “ There 
ic -yater, come, my son, put up thy mouth to 
mino, my mouth is full of water, my tongue is 
ba-hed within, drink! my darling, my son!" The 
youth cannot for the moment appretiate the 
nojlelove of his father, and does as ho is bid ; 
he puts his mouth to his father's, Husain puts 
forth his tongue, and the youth suoks-it. Ina 
mement he starts back in horror,—‘ Oh my 
fabhar! Good God! your tongue is worse than 
mne, you are more thirsty than I. Oh! that 
I should dare to think of myself when Hu- 
sam can only think of me.” In awful horror 
at his own impatience, in deepest affection for so 
trie a father, he rushes away into the battle, 
fighting with renewed strength. It is not for 
long; an arrow pierces him, his sword arm fails, 
Fighting to the'last like some wounded lion, he 
ie surrounded and cut to pieces, dying as he had 


` lived, a brave, noble, and loring youth. 


Imagine these lines told with every grace of 


. tion and every sign of fervent faith toa sym- 


pathetio and believing crowd. We may not rtay 
to describe the effect. of it upon the audience. 
Auother preacher took the place of the first, 
His discourse was mainly upon the deeds and 
rufferings of Abbas, Husain's youngest brother. 
The three days’ thirst had told upon the women 
und children in the camp, and his sister-in-law, 
Tlusain's wife, was apparently dying. She begged 
and prayed ior water, but there was none to 
give. In her delirium she called for Abbas. 
Seeing their agony, he reeolved to bring them 
water, Taking a small brass vessel, ho started 
Zor the river, the way to which was barred by a 
host of foes. Armed with new strength by the 
thought of the suffering women, he fought 


his way through to the river side. With eager | is felt, 


haste he dipped the vessel in the river, and 
raised the life-giving liquid to his lips. Just as 
it reached his mouth and before he tasted it, he 
thought ^ What! shall I drink when all the 
rest are faint! No!” He poured the water on 
his hands, and dipping the vessel again in the 
river, started off on his perilous journey back 
to the camp. It had been dangerous Before, it 
was more so now. Then he had two hands avail- 
able, for the vessel was.in his bosom; now he 
must carry it, lest the water should spill. Fight- 
ing on, he had almost broken through, when an 
arrow pierced his left shoulder. Befora the 
vessel could fall he had caught it with-his right 
hand. Another arrow entered his right wrist, 
Again he caught the vessel with his teeth, and 
pushed on in & mad but defencelesr race to the 
tents he was never again to reach, His foes dared 
not come near him, but poured in their arrows. A 
third struck him in the mouth, passing through 
both cheeks ; still he held on, until & last arrow 
destroyed the vessel, spilling all the water. It 
was enough—the'gallant soul could strive no 
longer, and fell dead upon the sand. In the 
course of the subsequent fighting, Husain passed 
that way, and learnt the fate of Abbas by seeing 
on the ground the two hands of his beloved 
brother, which, in their cruel rage, his slayers 
had severed from the body. 

The regular service now abruptly ends, for the 
audience have been so worked up that they spring 
to their feet, draw up in a double line across the 
court, take off their turbans and upper garments, 
and mourn Now commences the strangest 
scene it has been my lot to witness. One cries 
“ Husain!” “ Husain!” and m a moment the air 
is rent with shouts of “ Husain!” * Husain |" As 
they shout, they beat their breasts with all 
their savage force. Thay leap into the sir, they 
madly dance, they gasp for breath, they stare 
wildly up to the stars. Ever and anon they 
surge backwards and forwards, they stand en- 
tranced, they fall fainting to the ground. Still 
goes up to heaven that dreadful cry —“ Husain !” 
¢ Husain!” “ Ali |? * Ali!” shouted at full pitoh 
by reerly a hundred maddened men. The 
breasts of many are bleeding, completely flayed 
by excessive flagellation, with the bare hand,— 
every touch on sucha spot must be agony, but 
still goes on that deep heavy thud, thud, ‘thud, 
with which the whole house reverberates. Down 
‘comes the heavy hand on the wound,—no 

> no useless crying, no sign that pain 
“ Husain” fills every mouth, and causes 
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every heart to pant-in pain for him, and not 
for itself, The worst sight of all is when the 
frenzied stalwart men fall senseless to the ground 
in deathly faint. The 6ontrast between the 
ecstatic frenzy and the senseless mass that & 
moment before was maddened im the atrife and 
now lies apparently dead is very awful. For 
amoment the beating ceases the hoarse shout of 
“ Husain,” “ Hassan," lulls. Two or three 
men dart in to carry off the collapsed mourner. 
They throw water over him, lay him in the 
breeze and wait till he comes to. Then swells 
again the bitter cry, the deadened thuds. It 
was bad enongh to see such things in the crowded 


stréet; it is more horrible now in the retired 
house. Husain hes hada long mourning 

When all are too faint, when the body, will 
no longer aid the spirit, this dance of the pos- 
sessed comes to an end. Water and sherbet are 
liberally distributed. The house-owner brings 
out his húqah and composes his feelings ' with 
a smoke. The assembly breaks up, and we go 
home wondering why Ohristians, who have a 
still more saddening story, as the key of ‘their 
hopes, should fail so grievously in realising its 
intense interest, should seem to a heathen; and 
Muhammadan world as if the mystery of their 
faith were but a series of empty words. | |, 


FOLKLORE OF ORISSA. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, B.O.8., MRAS, é0, BALASOR. i" 


Owrxa to the isolation in which their country 
has remgined for 80 mary ages, the peasantry 
of Orissa have retained old world ideas and 
fancies to a greater extent than any other Aryan 
people of India. They ara shy of imparting 
these ideas to strangers, and a man might live 
among them for years without finding out the 
singular views and original processes of reason- 
ing on which many of their habits are based. 
This shyness arises, I suppose, from the gradual 
infiltration of modan ideas. The men are be- 
ginning to be ashamed of these antiquated fan- 
cies, and though in their hearts believing in 
them, would rather not talk about them, and 
would prefer to pass for men of the world, blasé 
indifferent free-thinkers to whom all ideas of 
religion ere childish inventions fit only to be 
smiled at, The women however are still bigot- 
edly attached to the traditions of the past, and 
the ruder peasantry are in the samo primitive 
stage of credulity. 

I do not propose to classify these strange 
superstitions, but merely to string them to- 
gether as I hear them, noting here and there 
curious parallelimns between them and those 
of our own English peasantry. . Students of com- 
parative mythology may draw their own oon- 
clusions, but as Ido not feel convinced that 
every one we read of in ancient history ré- 
presents the sun, nor that all heathen’ religions 
are “ myths of the dawn," I do not wish to 
complicate my simple remarks by plunging into 


the misty regions of the early Aryans, or those - 


of Baal, Bel, Belus and so forth. Human non- 
sense, like human sense, is very much the same 


everywhere, andit is only because in ruling 
men one must take their nonsense into oonsi- 
deration quite as earnestly as their sense, that 
these scraps of folk-lore are worth recording 
at all 

Witches abound m Orissa and are called dandy? 
(Banskr. डाकिणौ or डौअणी ) a wordin use in all the 
Aryan languages of India. They have the power 
of leaving their bodies and going about invisibly, 
but if you can get a flower of the pda, or betel- 
leaf, and put it in your right ear, you will be able 
to see the witches, and talk to them with impu- 
nity. The p&n however never flowers, or rather 
the witches always cause the flower to be imri- 
sible, 60 you are not likely to find it. This is 
like the English peasants’ belief in the virtues 
of fern-seed. 

Witches congregate under banian or pipal troes 
(in Oriya the first is bör, बढ, Skr. "¢,—the second 
öshöth wey, Bkr. अश्वत्थ ) whigh grow on the 
margin of a tank, and if you sit under such a trée 
in such 8 position at either of the dawns, that is 
in the grey of moming or at evening twilight, you 
will come to grief, especially if the day be Satur. 
day, when the influence of the planet Saturn pre- 
veils, or Tuesday when that of Mars is strong 
On those days the witches are most powerful, and 
you will be struck with sickness, or idiotoy, or. 
suffer loss of property. ' 

A favourite pastime of witches is to get in-. 
side the body ofa person, who then becomes 
insensible. In this case you must repeat the . 
following very powerful mantrd or spell, and 
then ask the witch her name, which she will be^ 
obliged to tell you. You may then ‘go to her'- 
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house, where you will find her walking about as 
usual, After a severe beating she will be oblig- 
ed to leave the body of her victim, who will 
then recover. 

This is the mantrd, but care must be taken 
never to speak it except when & witch has 
actually taken possession of g person, because if 
you repeat the spell to any one, all sorts of 
terrible things will happen; for this reason my 
informant wrote it out for me.* It looks quite 
harmless, notto say meaningless, to the unini- 
tiated eye. 

Maatro. . 

Take & handful of dust, and while reciting the 
follcwing, drop it softly on the crown of the 
head of the person afflicted. 

Bhaj nam keüt6nt te puð nim Mahébira. 

Hite gheni kati buli ni£à bh&gor&ti 

Mo jíla pail& asi jojan ghoti 

Mo dehdku peli pasu Mahadeb trisul sakti 

Oil& gupi basilé mari 

Jwargóru dui anguld ahhári 

Ki Chühuñlo kumåruņi peti 

Lakhye Sib hofle ubha 

Mote chhåro ndbidwitr, 

, Alo! d&$api raktokhai 

Ohvrang Raja mor bhai 

Debi Parsuni mor mAi 

Bwargüru sila dela p&i 

oho loho jihb& bhayangkor mürti 

To dekhi Hara P&rbati 

Jeihki peaibe teihki jibu i 

Amaküi sangre bhüt5 thin, petd thin, ditapi 
thau, ohirkuni tháu. 

Ghard drushti, b&hár drushii, mth pit& drushti, 
Atak b&Qu& drushti, ehi angüre je kichhi thio 
3bháro! chhíro! 

Na ohháru boli k&hár &gy& 

Bir Ohurangtr koti agy&. 

Then blow three times between the joined 
hands into the afflicted person's mouth and face. 
Translation. 

The Kett woman's name is Bhaj, her son's name 
is Mehfbira, 

NM Se = = न नस न 

* Mantras must be written in red ink on the leaves of 
the bhojpatra. 


Y It ts not to'be expected न A Hke connected 
sebse should be made of this f} translation is 
as Literal as the corrupted and vulgar nature of the Oriya 
wil permit. 


Keütmi a female keat or fisherman's wife. This is the 
Sanskrit 


नण form of the 
and fem. peii, are from Br. Nobódwar—the 
orifices of body—eyes, ears, 


Holding ६ dagger in his hand he walks at mid- 
night. 


My net when dipped extends eighty yojans. 
The power of the trident of Mah&deb rushes into 
my body. 
The exorciser has come, he sits crouching 
Two fingers’ breadths from heaven. 
What wouldst thou, hag af a potter's wife? 
Siva standing by beholds thee. 
Leave me by the nine doors, 
O blood-sucking witoh ! 
Ohurang Rájá is my brother, 
Pars'uni Debi is my mother ; 
She has come from heaven planting her foot. 
With wagging tongue, af fearful shape 
Hara and Pérbatd look at thee, 
"Wherever they shall send thee, there thou shalt go. 
In so-and-so's (naming the person ajéioted) body: 
be there bhut, be there pet, be there witch, be 
there chirkuni; glance in the house, glance out- 
side, father and mother's glance, glance at market or 
road; in his body whatsoever there may be 
Leave! Leave ! 
I won't leave, it says, whose order is it? 
The myriad orders of Bir Ohurang.t 
Tn building 8 house you must be careful to 
begin with the southern wall and build north- 
warde, and it is very unlucky to add to a house 
on the south side. If you are obliged to do so 
you must leave a cubit and a quarter of clear 
space between the new house and the old. 
There is a verse about this,  ' 
Pübo haps, pechim bans 
Dakhin chore, uttar bere 
That is— 
East goose, west bamboo, 
South left, north hedge. 
Which may be thus interpreted :—on the east 
of the house there should be a tank, (háns is a 
goose; and geese swim in tanks), on the west a 
grove of bamboos, the south should be left open, 
and the north enclosed with a hedge. A ra- 
tionalixing pandit of Balesor thus expounds: 
There should be a tank on the cast side of the 
house so as to catch the morning sun, and mskó 
it comfortable while you sit and scrub your 





Gangos L e. the Godavari river, and wasa celebrated magi- 
clan in his life-time, 


Chirkuni is a little witoh who lurks under bushes in 
lonely places, and bewitches the cows as thay come home 
in the evening. 


of course, refers to the evileye, the look by 
mischief, 


I70 
teeth with a stick, and wash’ yourself, and ringe 
your rice, and so on. There should be a grove 
of bamboos on the west io shelter the house 
from the hot afternoon sun, and the terrible 
dust-storms which come from that quarter. 
The south should be open to allow the delicious 
see broese to blow from the south, aa it does all 
the hot weather, and the north should be fenced 
and planted’ with trees to keep off the nasty 
raw northwind which comes in the rains and 
gives every one fever and rheumsatiem. This is 
ingenious but aw post facto, because the samo 
superstition prevails in upper India, where there 
are no tanks, and where the conditions of wind 
and seasons are very -different ; moreover, the 
rhyme is not in Oriya, but something which 
looks like bad Hindi of Behar. 

You must take care never to call a man back 
when he is leaving the house, or the business 
on which he was going will come to nought. 
His mother may call him back without harm. 
If you ask why his mother has this Privilege, 
you are told it is because when Kgishpa was 
setting forth to kill Kats, his mother Jasod& 
called him back, and gave him some curds, and 
as he was successful on that cocasion, as every- 
body knows, a mother's recall has been harmless 
ever ainoe, 

You must not leave empty water-jars about 
in the front of s house, or alse any one who sees 
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them when starting on & journey will suffer 
some accidant, 

H you knock your head against the lintel of 
the door when going out, you must sit down for 
a time before going on. This you might be in- 
clined to do naturally, especially if you gota 
hard crack. 

If you are hit by the pankha used to fan the 
fire, you must spit thrice, because he who is hit 
by the pankha dies within the year, unless he trans- 
fers the curse to the earth by spitting three times, 

In the same way, if you hit yourself on the 
foot with the chánchuni, a broom made of palm 
leaves, whileyou are sweeping the house, you must 
break offa piece of the leaf, chew, and spit it out, 

When 8 man meeses, his male friends ought 
to say “ Bhagwán rakhyé karuntu," i. e, ४ May 
God preserve you I” but women say “Jiu,” i o. 
“live!” or * gchmar ho," a phrase whose mean- 
ing is not certain, in consequence of which it 
is more used than the other. 

The ceremonies and precautions necessary to 
be observed by and towards ladies when in an 
interesting condition are so numerous and com- 
plicated thet they must be left for another arti- 
cle, I wil merely, in conclusion, observe that 
Tice when growing is algo considered as a preg- 
nant woman, snd the same ceremonies gre ob- 
served with regard to it, as in the case of 
human females, 
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THE EEOOND STORY. 


THERE were onoe seven brothers, labourers, who 
were all ploughing together. Feeling very thirsty 
they sent the youngest brother to bring some water 
from a pond ina oup. Seeing tha the did not return, 
another brother went In search of him, but he did 
not return either. At last six of the brothers went 
one after the other, but none of them came back. 
Then the seventh brother. thought that some mis 
fortune must certainly have befallen them, so he went 
and looked at the pond from a distance, and saw a goet 
grazing, and the oup lying neer where it had fallen, 
he then wentto give information ix king, and the 
gost assumed the form of a bea woman, and 
followed him. The lebourer called to the king for 
justice, and told him that the woman was a Råkaha- 
Se, who had eaten his six brothers, and wished to eat 
him ; but she replied that he had married ber, and: 


now wished to desert her. Directly the king saw 
the woman he fell in love with her, and said to the 
labourer, “ If you wish to give her up, I will marry 
her myself" The labourer did all he could to dis- 
suade the king from doing so, but he paid no atten- 
tion, and was about to marry her on the spot, when 
she said, “ If you really wish to marry me, place the 
eyes of your present queen in my hands and send | 
her to live in the forest ; if you promise to do that, 

I will marry you.” The king being enchanted by 
the wiles of the Bakshass, took out the eyes of his 
first queen, and placed them in her hands, and thea 
ment the old queen to live in the forest. After a 
short ime the old queen bore a son, who grew up 
along with her jn the forest, till one day he asked 
his mother why they lived in that solitary place, and 
why they had no kinsfolk or friends, His mother 
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began to weep, and told him that he had plenty of 
kinsfolk, and then related the whole story to him. 

In ths mean time the Rékshasa queen had dis- 
covered everything concerning the blind queen’s 
gon, so ane night she went over the sea to the island 
of Ceylon, and said to her fellow Rékshasas, “I have 
married a king, but there is & son of his first wife 
living, I will make some excuse to send him to you, 
and you must kill him when he comes,” so saying 
she retirned hame, After this the scn of the blind 
queen ook a sharp sword and went to his father, 
and th» king loved him directly he sew him, and en- 
quired who he was and why he had come, The boy 
repliec that he had left his own country, and was 
seeking service. The king then asked him what he 
oould do, and he said he could do anything thet the 
other servants considered impossible, so the king 
took him into his service. 

Nov the Rakshase queen had not tasted man's 
flesh 207 many days, 80 she went to the boy’s house, 
and said, “ Where are you going ? I will kill you." 
With. these words she returned home, end put some 
dry scalks of hemp under her bed, and lay down 
on them. When her servants came to enquire what 
was the matter, she rolled from side to side, and the 
hemp stalks made a crackling noise. At that the ser- 
vants became alarmed, and went and told the king, 
who came and asked the queen what was the matter, 
and ahe said she felt great pain in her bones, and 
then rolled from side to side and made the crackling 
naie. The king sent for a great many doctors, but 
nons of them did any good, at last she said, 
“ None of these doctors can cure me, but if you can 
procure me some foam from the sea, I shall be well.” 
The king replied, “ How oan foam of the sea be pro- 
cured ? it is perfectly impossible for man to do it,” 
but she said that the new servant could bring it, so 
the king asked him, and he said that he would un- 
derzake to procure it, but a large sum of money 
would be necessary. The king gave him the money, 
anc he gave itall to the blind queen, and went 
empty-handed to fetch the foam of the sea. In the 
oourse of his journey he came to & temple, and there 
met with a Sanyasi, who received him graciously, 
anid said, ^I know why you have come, I will 
change you into a kingfisher, and you must go and 
fetch the foam of the sea, and then come back to 
me." Bo the boy took the shape of a bird, and flew 
svay till he found the foam, which he brought to 
the Sanyasi, who restored him to his proper form 
again, and he went back to the king, and gave him 
the foam. When the queen had taken the foam as 
medicine she felt much better, and she perceived 
tkat the boy was no ordinary person, and she must 
ure every effort to destroy him. Bo she again pre- 
tendéd to be ill, and when the king asked how her 
pain could be cured, she seid, “ In the island of 
Ceylon there is a kind of rice which ripens the same 
day that it is sown, and can be boiled the same day, 
i2 I could obtain some of it, my pain would be cured." 


So the king called the boy, and asked him if he 
could get it, he replied that he oould, but said that a 
very large sum of money would be wanted. - The 
king gave it him, and he putit in his house, and 
went to the Sanyasi, who changed him into a parrot, 
and he went and brought the rioe in his beak and 
came back to the Sanyasi, who transformed him to 
a man, he then went and gave the rice to the queen, 
and she boiled it and recovered from her pain. 
After afew days the pain again returned, and 
when the king asked what ailed her, she said, “ All 
the Rakshases live in the island of Ceylon, they have 
a cow a cubit in length and half a cubit in height, 
if it can be brought, and I can drink its milk, I shall 
be oured.” The king told the boy that he must bring 
the cow, and he undertook to do so, bat said that still 
more money than before would be needed. What 
could the king do ? he was forced to sell his king- 
dom, and give the proceeds to the boy, who deposited 
it in his house, and went tothe Sanyasi. The Ba- 
nyasi told him to go to the place, and say, “ aunt, 
aunt, your sister has married a king, and I am her 
son, my mother has had no news of you for along 


time, so she has sent me, and she wishes to know 


why you have not killed her enemy who came to 
fetch the foam af the sea and the rice ;" by saying 
this he would be received as a guest, and would be 
able to get-the cow. The boy went and did as the 
Sanyasi hdd told him, and all the Rikshases beliov- 
ed that he was their nephew, and treated him kindly. 
After he had lived with them for some time, he ssid 
that he was very much afraid lest they should die, 
and he should have nowhere to live. They replied 
“ We cannot easily die, for the cause of our death is 
in this house : this lemon which you see is our life, 
if any one were to cut it, we should all be cut to 
pieces ; the two eyes which you see are the eyes of 
your father's first wife.” The boy enquired the use 
of the eyes, and they said, “ If they ere fixed in the 
eye sockets of a blind man with olay from this place, 
he will be able to see as before.” There was also à 
young bird kept there, and he enquired what its use 
was. The Ràkshasas answered, “ This is the life af 
your mother, if its wing be broken your mother's 
arm will be broken, and ifits throat be cut, her 
throat will be out too." On hearing all this he said 
boldly, * What danger is there then ? no one can 
know af these things, you will never die, and I can 
live here without fear." Bo the Rikshasas, beliey- 
ing he was really their nephew, went out as before 
to search for food, and when the boy saw thet they 
were at a distance, he cut the lemon to pieces, and 
they all died He then. his mother’s eyes, and 
the-young bird and the cow, ae went back to the 
Sanyasi, who ordered him to ‘go home and Hil the 
Rákshasa. He first restored his mother to sight, 
and then went to the king. As soon as he arrived 
the Rékshase queen, seeing that she could remain 
disguised no longer, assumed her own terrible shape, 
and came forward to devour every one. Bo he 
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broke the two wings of the young bird, and her two 
arms were instantly broken, and then he killed the 
bird and she died too. The king was full of amase- 
ment at the sight, till his son told him the whole 
story, and after that he put on the drees of a king's 
son, and the king fetched his first wife from the 
forest, and they all lived happily together for the 
rest of their lives. 
THE THIRD STORY. 

‘Troms was once a Brahman who had no son, he 
used to go every day to the king’s palace, and say, 
“ As thy liberality, so thy virtue." He did this 
daily for a year and six months, and received a rupee 
each time. At last the king wondered what was the 
use of giving & rupee every day, 80 he asked the 
Brahman, what was the meening of the saying “ As 
thy liberality, so thy virtue,” which he repeated 
every day. The Brahman went home, and reflected 
about it, but the king gave him nothing that day, 
and moreover told him that it would be well for him 
to give the interpretation of the saying, for if he 
failed to do so, he would sacrifloe him before the 
goddess Durgá. 

Now that very day a daughter was born to the 
childless Brahman, and directly she came from the 
womb, she smiled and stood up, and gaid, “ Father, 
why is your face so sad ?" The Brahman replied, 
* What is the use of telling you? You were only 
born to-day,” but his little daughter again said, 
“ My father, let me hear your story, why is your 
face so sad?" Sa the Brahman answered, “ Every 
day ince I was a boy, I have been to the king's 
palace, and said, ‘ As thy liberality, so thy virtue,’ 
and received a rupee, but to-day the king has threat- 
ened to sacrifice me to the goddess Durgá, if I do 
not explain the meaning of the saying to him, and 
therefore my face is sad." His daughter told him 
to go and bathe, and she would give him the inter- 
pretation ; so he went and bathed with a glad, coun- 
tenance ; after he had eaten, he came back and asked 
his daughter to tell him as she had promised. She 
told him to go to the court, andif the king made 
any enquiry af him to say, “ Sir, two and a half days 
ago, & daughter was born in my house, and she will 


tell you the meaning of the saying." Bo the Brah- 
man went and told the king, who was exoeedingly 
astonished, and declared that it was nonsense to sup- 
pose that a child of that age could explain the 
meaning, but nevertheless he took elephanta, horses, 
and soldiers, and went to the Brahman’s house. 
When the little child saw him, she stood up, and 
asked him smiling who he was, and why he had 
come to her house. He told her that he had come to 
try and find the interpretation of the saying, and ahe 
said, “ I oould tell you if I would, but I will only 
sey thus mùch : in the southern corner of your 
village lives an oilman, and his red ox will tell you.” 
80 the king took away his elephanta, horses and sol- 
diers, and went to the oflman’s house, and asked him 
whether he kept a red ox to turn his oil mill The 
oilman replied, “ Yea, Sir, there he is in that field.” 
Then the king went and said :—“ Ho, Mr. Oilman’s 
ox, what is the meaning of the saying, ‘ As thy liber- 
ality, so thy virtue ?'" The ox replied weeping, 
“ Listen, Sir, I could tell you if I would, but I wil + 
only say that there is a clump of Shahara trees? to 
the east of your house, and they will tall you.” 
Then the king took his elephants, horses and soldiers, 
and went to the clump of Shahara trees and said, 
" Good clump of Shahara trees, tell me the meaning of 
the saying ‘ As thy liberality so thy virtue.’” The ge- 
nius of the Shahara trees replied, “ Listen, king of 
the world, you have been made a king, beosusə in 
your former state of existence you were very liberal, 
and gave your whole mind to charity ; the woman 
who was then your wife was very pure in heart, and 
she has now been born in the house of the childless 
Brahman, and the oilman's red ox was formerly your 
son. Now since you have come to me, last of all, I 
must explain the meaning of the saying. I was once 
your son's wife, but my heart was hardened against 
every one, and I was most unwilling to beatow any- 
thing in oharity, therefore I have become the genius 
of this grove of trees,” On hearing this the king re- 
turned home, and every day after that the Brahman 
went to the palace, and repeated the saying, and re- 
ceived a rupee, 

Tallor-bird, my story is ended, let me hear yours. 





ON THE RAMAYANA, 
Br PROF. ALBRECHT WEBER, BERLIN, 
Translated from the German by the Rav, D. C. Boyd, MEA, 
(Continued from p. 24.) 


Wa come now to consider the principal ques- 
tion that arises out of the relation in which Val- 
mfki'a version of the Rama-Saga stands to that 
which is found in the old Buddhistio legends. 
Seeing that in this letter there is no mention 
made of the rape of Bftá, we naturally ask— 


where did the post of the Rdmdyana get the 
idea? Isit merely the offspring of his own ima- 
gination, taking shape in accordance with his 
intention to describe the expedition to Lafika 
and the battles fought in front of that oity, 
whether these were really waged with the sbo- 
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* Trophis aspera. 
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rigires, ar with the Buddhists, as Wheeler ima- 
gines? or has he borrowed the materials for 
this part of the poem from some other quarter? 
Let me say atonoe that I consider the latter 
alternative to be the true account of the matter, 
and that the rape of Helen and the siege of 
Troy have served as a model for the correspond- 


ing incidents in the poem of Valmfki:* I do 


not, indeed imagine that he had himself studied 
Homer, or even that he must have been aware 
of the existence of the Homeric poems. Nor am 
I incheed to go so far as to attach importance 
(though the idea is by no means far-fetched, as 
eren Monier Williams admita)[ to the apparent 
analogies between Agamemnon and Sugriva, 
Patroklos and Lakshmane, Nestor and Jámba- 
vaat, Odysseus and Hanumant, Hektor and 
Tntrajit,—analogies which have led Hippolyte 
Feuche, who has translated the Ramayana into 
French, to adopt the converse theory that Homer 
has borrowed the materials for his work from 
that of Viimtki! I pass over the coincidences 
also noticed by Monier Williams himself: 
—the consoling of the forsaken Btt& by means 


the 
re anr as the fifth aentury B. O. he regards these 
as 


as 
Dine Hie Pa aw mend any more, 


It fs to be desired that this er sies work 
he tren Du publio with the leas o delay. Ii 
vermations held by the Yavana of 


on 
Sfhab&hn, King of Lils, landed on Lafíké with 700 compa- 
alons exhausted by tha fatigues of the imme- 


Tbbaja ee £ dee 


for the purpose 
a -charm against enchantment E Od. 


of a dream ; the surveying and enumerating of the 
hostile troops from the battlements of Lanka; 
aud the appearing of Btbé before the army.§ . 
Nor do I wish to discuss the very wide and far- 
reaching question,j#—2In how far an acquaintance 
with the Greek epio may have exercised an in- 
fluence on the development of the Indian one? 
I content myself rather with the simple as- 
sumption that in consequonoe. of the mutual 
relations, which Alexander's expedition into 
India brought about, between the inhabitants of 
that country and the Greeks (and which, m so 
far as the Buddhists are concerned, have found 
remarkable expression, for instance in the Mt 
lindapanha),{ some kind of knowledge of the sub- 
stance of the Homario story found ita way te In- 
dia. And I feel all the more justified in assum- 
ing this by the fact that, in addition to the coin- 
cidenoes suggested by the rape of Sit& and the 
warbefore Lafik &, two other Homeric incidents 


-are found, not indeed in the Ramayana itsalf, but 


in-the Péli texts of Oeylon:*— namely, the ad- . 
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horse (though certainly transformed into an ele- 
phant) in Buddhaghosa’s Comm. on tha Dham- 


mapada.* Just as so many Æsopio fables have - 


found a placein the Jataka-collection, which forms 
apart of the sacred Tipitaka,t so also from 
_ Y&rious other sources, western tales, Sagas and 
other forms of popular thought have found 





and Vijaya spent the mght with her there (Od. X, 847); 
ao Soran slept around him ontalde, o he 
was thus with her on the oouch, he heard singing and musio, 


and in reply to hisqu she told him what was the state 
af affairs, p and ga ve FE directions as would enable him 
to make master of the island ; and by means of her 


himself in the of the brs of 
Madhurf&s and the Yakkhint met her d by 
the hand of one of her Yakkha relations, प at her 
on account of her i — With regard Reale sory, 
surufigpé (evp according 
Pantay) naed In v. l4, is of itself sufficient to demgustzate, 


composed : Cf. Ind. Streifen II, 856. IE this coinci- 
denos cannot indeed be direct! ne made use of for determin- 


ing the relations that exist the abovel egend and 
that which is found in the (एक्स meini that word 
every, ^ underground pasange” " is not either in the 
corres portion of “the latter work, or elsewhere 
at all in the poem, still it is certanly significant 

that ina story which has so many points of 
resemblance with one cored ane the Od , we should & word 


which oan be easily ised as 

form through the influenoe of oral tradition, e difficul- 
ties which prevented Turnoar (Introd. p. xliv) from reog- 
nising in the story told m the Makdsanso an echo of the 
Homerio Baga certainly do not exist for us. 

l68; and in Rogers, B 
game way, too, ma 


kosa's 


pointed existing ongo- 

lian version of the Saga of Geser Khan (Abh, d. K. A. 

d. W.sw Berlin, for the year I86L, p. 27 E n of 

the separate impression): see also Julg in the Ve- 
der Wurzburger Philologen 
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their way into India by means of that direct 
intercourse with the Greeks to which we have 
already referred.{ The Saga of the kidnapping of 
Ganymedes appears indeed to have found admis- 
sion into an Upanishad belonging to the Rig- 
veda.§ And perhaps we can point to certain ele- 
ments of the same kind even in the Ramayana 





Juli H 
au bey in his 87th epistle (ed. Heyler, Haing, 4888, kA et, 


Abdera promised Danus to नि e to his dead spouse, 
uf he should suoceed in finding, cag. qn ui his wide domi- 
niana, three nam sp lad ee who not yet been called 
to moum (Tike nomina trimm quas 
nemo eon. Heylur translates ; but acco to the con- 


forget his mourning for mother, father, brother, and son; 
he speaks of his sto Y ; , 


not maar p to 
unknown" ( &r3eos ¿yu 7०९१४ miler, afr n AMeyos KAA, col 
Sous ov Elves, rois ४३५/०० 9l, úr sleds Ejroerer). Buddhaghosa 


wrote about 420 A. D E consequently about 60 after 
the emperor Julian (d, $68), and some 250 years Locian. 
If tharefore any on isto be looked for here, whioh 
can hardly indeed be oalléd in question, the pro of 
the borrowing haring taken place from the West ls orain y 
greater than, or is, at all eventa, as great asthat of the oon 

verse su ; and this opinion is not materially affect- 


otter and at the same time it to 
the fact that the story in question was dem most 
people ankaran” ys “probably not new” to the 


stands in a still closer न Mo aree, 
form of the xA en the corresponding section is 
's extracts from Buddhagbosa's 
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itself. Here for instance seems to be a further 
instance of the occurrence of a directly Hom- 
eric element; —in the first book of the Ramayana,* 
we are told how Janake, king of Mithila, had 
given Jut that bis daughter Sit& should be 
the pr-xe of the man who should show the great- 
est prowess (vfryafulks), and how Rama won 
her hand by bending an enormous bow which none 
of her previous suitors had been able to bend; 
how toese latter, feeling ashamed at their defeat, 
laid siege to Mithil&, and how Janaka guc- 
ceeded, by the help of the gods, in conquering 
them and driving them away. Suchan inoidentf 
naturally reminds us of the bow of Odysseus; 
and the coincidence gains additional significance 
from the fact that we are able to bring forward 
another Indian form of the same Saga. This is 

ound, namely, according to Bigandet, in the 
Jamaka-játaka ; and it has already been made 
use cf by Ernest Kuhn§ as & proof that there are 
poinza of agreement between the Buddhist writ- 
ingsend the Odyssey. “ In a Játaka quoted by 
Bigendet,” says Kuhn, “we find an account of one 
who is shipwrecked being rescued by a seagod- 
dea&| She carries him to land, into a mango- 
garcen, where he immediately falls asleep. On 
his waking he is, in consequence of a divine deci- 
sion, saluted as king ; and he marries the queen of 
the country, when, by bending an enormous bow, 
and by other proofs] ho has shown that he is 
her appointed husband." The rescuing of Odys- 
seus by Leukothes seems here to be combined 


* Cap. lxvi, xvii, Schlegel. 

+ In the Mdhabhdr., too, the sama pretty 
nearly in the same form —Dru padao 
as a prize to him who exoels in archery i 6955 
able to bend the bow, exoept Karn 


3 no one is 


conflict 
Bhima stands 


The Geudama, first salen, 
rd oT ibid, 866 
Dsaneba- 


£ Inthe Lit, Contralblatt, 869, Oct, p. It48. 
Janaka is the only one rescued out of 700 who were 


L 
in che ship : he of a log, swam with 
all his strength” (vide V. "e di last T sea -nymph 


hie (bia, y. 830) and oam to Ela Leese ‘There fallow: 


with the bending of the bow which the other 
suitors were unable to bend; and while by this 
combining of the two incidents, we are involun- 
tarily reminded of Homer, the second of them at 
once recalls the incident at the court of Janaks, 
King of Mithila, which, as we have seen, is de- 
scribed in the Ramayana ; and with regard to this 
latter there cannot be the least doubt, for the 
story in this Jdtaka, as quoted by Bigandet, is of 
& young prince of Mithila of the same name as 
the father of Stt+ 4 (Janaka), who set out from 
that country in order to win back the throne of 
his ancestors, and so met wit the adventures de- 
scribed. If these incidents, then, be really capa- 
ble of being referred to Homer(and the combining 
of the two hardly leaves any room for doubt on 
this point), it seems to follow that the scene in the 
Ramayana may also be assigned to the same source! 
Itis true that the evidence thus furnished by Bigan- 
det is derived only from a Burmese. translation ; 
but since his testimony regarding other matters 
has proved to be trustworthy and reliable, there 
is no ground for suspecting it in reference to 
this question. There can be no doubt, at the 
same time, that it would be peculiarly interest- 
ing to obtain some acquaintance with the Pili 
text of this Jdtaka.*—The two other appa- 
rently western olements that find a place in 
the Rámáyana ore :—Hanumant’s command- 
ing the sun, à la Joshua to stand still ;f nnd 
Rá&ma's satisfying the ritual requirements of 
the horse-encrifice regarding chastity by sleep- 


T More strictly, 
be allowed, a vay 
make it on the 


‘not to rise’; and ney it must 
different circumstance, so #0 as to 
ole questionable whether any real connec- 


ed to the sun is also found in npe aree oma, vide Rogers 
Le mi and compare, in Hála, v. the naive request 

the the that it would not 
come to a close.— Besides, our only iat on on this peint 


as regards Hanumant is derived from Wheeler, 
obtam his from his North-West Recension 


(YL 58 and VL 88). The Bombay edition, too, which con- 
tains al (and no doubt correctly) only one such ac- 
count (VL 74. 88 ff ; of. VL 02, 94 ff.) is entirely silent on the 


pe | Itis exactly the mme also in 
A (fol. 59a) and in O (fol. 25la) to a notice in 
the Magasin J. d. Lit. d. Aus. {870, p. 296, the command of 
Joshua, in precisely analogous circumstances, belongs also 
to Japan; and the incident is assigned to the year 300 of 
our era. “Before the battle was decided, the sun was in 
the act of setting, Then the Princess, the consort of the 
Mikado Tsin Ai, drew har sword, and waved it toward the 
sun, whieh turned back in its course; and once mors ff 


became mid-day. . . ." 


-— ` 
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ing with the golden statue of Bttúá, whom he 
had abandoned in the-forest,*—with reference 
to which Wilsont has called attention to the 
similar situation in the Alkestis of Euripides 
(v. 84l-845).& And in view of what has been 
adduced, regarding Western influences, the sup- 
position that the Bopeithes, king of the Kxuo, 
who entered into friendly personal relations with 
Alexander-the Great, maybe identified with the 
Aávapati, king of the Kekaya, who is men- 
tioned in the Rámáyana as the brother-in-law 
- of. Dasarstha, may not appear, as a mere quot- 
tion of literary history, so absolutely untenable 
as Lassen is inclined to regard it ; though un- 
doubtedly there soems to be greater probability 
- in the view (v. supra p. 438) that Valmiki in- 
troduced this name into his poam simply because 
he-found it.glready in use in the Yafus-tert. 
Are wo.able,then, to fix approximately the 
date at-which the work of Valmtki was oom- 
posed? Iiis known that we have accounts in 
Greek writers —first m Dio Ohrysostom (in the 
time of Trajan), and then in Ælian—of an Indian 
translation of Homer. I have already expressed 
my opinion.elsewhere] that we must not tako 
this statement in too literal s sense, but that 
we should accept it rather as a testimony, that 
at the time when it was made the people of 
India, equally with those of Greeos, were in 
possession of an epic, conceived in the style of the 
Homerio poems, And in the same place I have 
pointed out that the more detailed statements 
of Dio Obrysostom—namely, that the people 
of India were well acquainted with. the sorrows 
of Priam, with the dirges and lamentations of 
Andromache and Hekabe, and with the bravery 
of Achilleus and Hektor—point to a Greek in- 
fluence in the Mahdbhdrata, quite as much as 


f In the Hindu Theatre, I. 897 
The incidents in Euripides however, tunm 
in from that refarred 


P n m loss of his wits, 


in the Rdmdyana, and that in fact this may be 
sean even in larger measure in the former than in 
the latter ; that at the same time, however, the 
expedition to the distant Lafikaé and the siege 
of that city in the Rámáyana certainly offer a 
closer analogy with the expedition to the dis- 
tant [and similarly transmarine} Troy and the 
siege thereof, than is presented by the conflict 
onthe open battle-field between the neighbouring 
Kuru and Pafiohála desoribed in the Afahaba. ; 
but that on the other hand the absences of any men- 
tion in Dio Chrysostom of & similarity TA strik- 
ing (and, I ought to have added, the omission of 
any reference to the similar origin of the war 
in the two cases, the abduction, namely, of the 
wife of the hero of the one party by the heroes 
of tlie other) was a convincing proof that under 
the title of “ the Indian Homer" we were to un- 
derstand, not a poem on the Saga of the Rémi 

yana, but s poemon the Saga of the Makabharata. 
Tt may no doubt be said, in opposition to this 
opinion, that as Dio Chrysostom proceeds on the 
assumption that Hamer had actually been trans- 
lated into the language of India, he would take 
it as a matter of course that the origin and 
the locality of the conflict were the same, that 
he would not think it necessary therefore to 
call special attention to this, and that he would 
content himself with mentioning only what seemed 
to him io be most suitable for the rhetorical 
purpose which he had m view, In accordance 
with this theory, it would certainly be possible 
that his account of the matter was founded on 
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of beng employed as chronological capital for 
determining the time of the composition of the 
poem itself.* . 

And with reference to this part of the subject, 
I think it desirable that we should, in the first 
place, investigate such data bearing on the time 
of tha composition of the Rdmdyana as can be 
furnished by internal evidence, and that we should 
then collect the external data for the existence 
of tke poem, so far as these are to be found in 
Indian literatare and elsewhere. 

The frat point then which meets us in connec- 
tion with the internal evidence furnished by the 


* We are unfortunate) res to determine re the 
to 





time to which the account iu Dio 
be My own I bave stated in the 
Ind. Stud. I64 and 65, and which has received mes: 
pom of ey (GN Gel. Aus. 852 p. 27), that it sould 
Segoe d to time ya Pira A ५ who would hardly 
hayn profs to + aportant a एन का no tome 
Anhang p 
xi), y, that we ser eer to Megasthenes d 
the report in But at least Ican no longer 
port ny opinion as I endeavoured to do there, b argu- 
sapi giren ven by Dio Chrysostom in the same 


to the that 
Petar people of India is to be regarded as a mariners’ report t 
brought to se ad (from the South sty pelle India), also after the 
tims of Pliny; Lassen has j ey pod 


as 
eee ey ss 
ect 


: 

Ë 

E Ë 

FES कु 
है है ps 
Tu 
tEREEREE 


a man like Pliny. 
various reocensibus of the 


Bámáyaxa (and it is a very perplexing one) is the 
great extent of the work, which shows that it 


cannot have been the composition of one poet 
only, but that centuries must have contributed to 
mould it into its present form. The natural re- 





has aed hiw edition of this work (in the Bibio- 
theos Indios, Q Cale. 868), has made a most admirable col- 
is known on this subject from other sources, 


Dr. 
Pischel has recently been contending very eamesily, in 
what is as all aver a very Valuable dissertation (Brealan 
870, De Kfüidísae B'ikuntali i 
to be sure Stenxler had re opne to 


ह 
i 
i 
ii 
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TH 
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ER 
Hs 
R 
E 
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revisions end interpolations revisions and tniaolationd by diferent handa” | ue leew Gd m e Gees DU different hands.* 
Bo that though this may no dorbt bes proof 
of the great popularity of the work, on the 
other hand it seriously .complicates the critical 
questions which arise as -to the value of the 
constituent elements of which the poem is made 
up. And in addition to the hitherto known re- 
censions,t we have now & new one introduced 
by Wheeler, which he calls the North-West (!?) 
Recension, but which is evidently stamped as 
quite modern by its omissions and its vary re- 
cent additions.f It is not so easy to deter- 
mine, in the other recensions, what should be 
recognised as original, and what should be re- 
` garded as merely the result of later accretion. 
What are we to say, for instance, regarding the 
well-known episode of Viávr&miira in the first 
book?§ It wears an unmistakably antique as- 
pect, referring as it does to the elevation of & 
Kshatriya to the dignity of a Br&hman,—e 
circumstance which though it is handled with 
all possible delicacy as regards the Brahmans, 
must yet have been unspeakably humiliating to 
the pride of the Brihmanical hjerarchy. And 
the same difficulty meets us in the story of the 
defeat of Rima Jamadagnya, the representative 
and champion of the Braéhmanical caste, by his 
namesake, the hero of the epic] Looking at 
the tenor of these episodes, we are not justi- 
fied, in my opinion, in nssuming that they 
and in the Bombay edition I. 48, between 6 and 2 
They are wanting, hor<ver, elsewhere also, as far as v. 8] 


Garr, namely m A IJ C, see the Vers. der Berl. 8. H. pie 


Tho chapter begiuni tam tu Ramah (Rim. II, l0: b. 
JI. 73 807. A. fol. 


corresponding chapter 
ning ; but ft will ज A do on this account to 
G 


as 

orto .seems | Yo do (vol L p. sil i) 
the * Gaudana" with this peri iier In that oase 
the oonnoction between the name ४ ig the recen- 


sions in question must be given up; for the Gauda are 
themselves ada I besides, the pelagus d 
chapter In Sout (IL. 20l) agrees in this respect wi 
Gorresio's text; it also has a different beginning,—no, 
tam tu Ramah, 


add to the ents there made NE the extent of 
the work, thet from the ray CL according to 
which it 500 sargas with 25,000 s'lokas (a round 
number !) 

t Vide Wheeler, p. Lxxxr, 28, 65, 44, 208, 


$ Cap. 5—65 tn Schlegel. 

| Ibid Cap. 84—90. 

They might rather be regarded as ancient fragments, 
ra by V&lmiki into his work, 

* Regarding the decisire circumstance in the matter 
(namely, that under the name Yavana we are to understand 
the Bactrian Greeks, or rather par by thle time their 
successors) vide Ind, Streifen, IL Dame Yavana 
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are later additions to the. poem whatever 
may be their want of connection with the gene- 
ral narrative. They are found, it ought to be 
observed, in all the existing recensions, But 
then, in the episode of Vidvamitra (the sub- 
stance of which its narrator Sat&nand a, the 
Purohita of Janaka, describes as having come 
down from the olden primitive time) there is: 
found, as is well-known, that catalogue* of 
ihe Pahlava, of the Saka mingled with the 
Yavana, of the Yavana-Kimboja—that is of 
the Kamboja, Pahlava, Yarana, Saka, Varvars, 
Mlechhsf Tüshara Hárita end Kiráts] who 
were produced, at the command of Vasishtha, by 
his cow of plenty in order to defeat the army 
of Visvümitra ` And thé introducing of these 
names in such g connection could evidently be 
thought of as possible only at a time when, in 
point of fact, the hosta of the Pahlava, Saka, 
and Yavana appeared actually almost to swarm 
up out of the earth and to swoop Victoriously 
down upon the Indian Kshatriya, (for they an- 
nihilate the army of Visvamitra) ; $—in other 
words, just at the time when the Grmoo- 
Bactrian and after them the Indo-Boythian kings 


‘held sway in the north-west of India.]— And in 


perfect accord with what has been now stated, 
we find the following notices that are taken 
from the fourth book. When 87 griva sends 
out his Monkeys to the four quarters of the 


ee 
passed from the Greeks over to their Indo-Seythian, &c. 
successors, and finally to the Arabe. 

words 


t May we For that the 
mlechhâs cha, Ser. Bomb. Fo one che tee te 


A) romakfipebh 7» AB Race a direct reference 
to the Romans? (Conf. piri orles, uer Ind. Lit G, 


usoripts la the Royal Library at Berim, p. [8 ff :) they 
man t 
show, in the under s I special 
referenoe to the reoenslon. In B O there fs another 
verse added, which brings in also the V&hlika and Darada. 
Eun denter um tsa d 
of asa 
not be reproduced. —Ep.] $ L554 5 Bohl 


Amen view 
taken). But also regarding Burfahtra as Faji ex to G: 
Greek feline see e n. 269. T. Do (I ?). 
of nationality, and especially 
probably tained the people In the parta 
of India referred to for a considerable after the over- 
throw of the Greek kings. 
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eartL, that they may search for the lost Sft, 
the various regions are briefly described in 
their order, and the description is &ocompanied 
by an enumeration of the inhabitants. Regard- 
ing the west, for instance, we are told that the 
Monkeys are to search through the cities of the 
Yarana, the dwelling place of the Pahlava, and, 
in the neighbourhood of the same, the whole Pañ- 
charada (Panjab), Kashmfr, (the Parada, O.), 
Takshafild, Sakala, Pushkalavatt, the Silva, 
and the mountain Mapimant (Arata, Kapisa, 
Valai, m AO.), the country of the Gandhfra &c. ; 
and with regard to the north they are similarly 
directed to explore among the Gándhara and 
the Yarans, the Saka, Odra and Parade (G 
China, Paundra, Malaya AG.) the Vülhiks, 
Risatka, Paurava, Kimkara (Ramatha AO.) 
- China, Apera-Ohtna (Parama-Ohine AO.), Tuk- 
hirs, Varvara, Kamboja, (and Khasa ? O.), also 
the Darada, and Himavant.* Here also the texts 
to which I have had access harmonise in the 
main ; | andit is obvious that such notices | could 
belong only to a time in which the Yavana (that 
is, she Greeks), the Pahlava, Parada, Saka, &o. 
were gettled in the north-west of India, and were 
eomsequently neighbours, as specified, of the 
Kfmboja, Balhika, Darads, G&ndhára, &c. In 
another passage, in the second book, § the Ya- 
Yana at least appear in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Saka; this occurs, however, 
in addition to Gorresio, only in A., while the 
other texts show a variety of readings. 
A seoond point that calls for examination here 
is one that has already been largely discussed, 
* IV. bs hes f. Gorr. 


alone has correspond. 
ing to the lee न (in IV. 8 Gorreaio s v. 27 comes 


iC) i Varadins 


-n Gorresio, vol. IV. p. 526, we find the following various 


the TV. z 
Hee tS ood. à verse 45, 20, represented as occur. 


and which is certain) Tes de 
lectionis pa i by Prof. W 


namely, the horoscope of the birth of Rama and 
his brothers: more specifloally, the names given 
to the zodiacal figures,| karkata (with kulins) 
and mins. It will be remembered that A. W. 
Yon -Schlegel looked on the mention of these 
names as & proof not only of the high antiquity, 
but even of the Indian origin of the Zodigc.4 
But since the appearance of Holtxmann's ad- 
mirable memoir Ueber dem griechischen Ur- 
sprung des Indischen Thierkreises, (Karlsruhe 
]84]), it is hardly possible for any one longer to 
doubt that the truth is quite the other way, and 
that the converse position is the correct one, 
The evidence brought forward, to use my own 
words on a former occasion,® “ furnishes only 
an additional proof of what has been made 
sufficiently clear from other sources, namely, the 
late date of the composition of the Ramayana 
itself, though certainly only of that recension,” in 
which the passage in question oocurs. For as 
the Zodiac, in the particular form in whioh it 
is found among the people of India, “ was com- 
pleted by the Greeks only in the first century 
B. O., it could not possibly have found its way 
into India earlier than this nor, we may be 
pretty sure, until several decades later; and & 
considerable time must have elapsed before this 
new conception could have so become, as it were, 
the possession of the people as that the poet 
could refer to it as something perfectly well- 
known.” And although the horoscope is cer- 
tainly wanting Í in the Bengal recension and also 
in A, B, 0, ६ yet it is found without any mat- 
erial variations in the Serampur, in Schlegel’s, 


which certainly receives considerable support from the data 
that have just been quoted 
since there is mention made ह etrius—to the 


ofa Datimitfyake Yopaka: vide 
Branch R. As. S. V. 84. Indische Shbissen 


| Lis, 2,8; IL I5 8, Schlegel. 
la Z. fur dis Kunds des Morgeal. L 854 f; IL 


Vide Ind, Stud. Il. 240, HL 8852. 
Bee 


f Vide Kern Vorrede sw .Verakamikiro s Brikatsem- 
kita p. 40. 

§ All three here also; and indeed 
the first two verses of the charter ta uestion, quoted in the 
Catalogues ef follow 


the verses 
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and m the Bombay editions. It is certainly re- 
markable, however, that throughout the remainder 
of the work, so far at least as I can at present 
remember, although astronomical facts are fre- 
quently mentioned, thereis no further reference to 
the Zodiso.* And therefore thesuspicion natural- 
ly suggests itself, that the particulars regarding the 
horoscope of the nativity were introduced at 8 
later period by zealous astrologers, who were an- 
xious both to obtain and to impart exact informa- 
tion regarding an event of so great importance.t 
But even if we refrain, on gcoount of this uncer- 
tainty, from insisting on the validity of the in- 
ferences which might otherwise be legitimately 
drawn from the mention of the Zodiecal signs, 
and do not therefore press their bearing on the 
question as to the time at which the Ramayana 
was composed, yet the notices m the poem of 
other astronomical matters furnish also at least 
some support to the opinion already indicated. 
For, besides the mention of the nakshgtra,t 
there are also frequent references to the planeta; 
and we know that the Indian astronomers aor 
quired their knowledge of the planets at a 
‘comparatively late period—considerably subse- 
quent, at least, to the dates hitherto assigned 
to the Ramayana—the first mention of them 
occurring in the Atharvaparis'ishta and in Yaj- 
navalkys [L 294 ff. ].§ And the peculiar rela- 
tions which exist, just in those oldest passages 
in which the planets are mentioned, between 
Mars and War, between Mercury and Com- 
merce, between Jupiter end Sacrificial Ritual, | 
appear to point with certainty to the fact that 
the Indian astronomers were indebted to the 
Greeks for. their knowledge of the planets; 


* Even in the second ESE edid one of the 


rodlacal signs is mentioned [n Sehlegal's and with 
Tefarence to the nativity (IL 5, 8, lagne karkajake pripte 
janma [slo Maine Bümasya oha rea die the Bagal Tecen+ 
sion has corresponding, merely 2, B, 
tasminn ahani pushyena some yogsm upágate.) 

+ It phrase y evident that we have to do here with 
vien anl 


after 
all a bearing only on those texts (that is, manusoripts) in 
which oocur—4&nd not on the tims af which the Rema- 
was oom posed, 
š Vide e. g. L 77, M. 79, 8; II. 4, 20, XI, Sohl 
85, i, 2, 78, 5, 58, ft. Gort.. , : 


for neither their Indian names, nor the deities 
associated with them, afford the smallest ex- 
planation of such relations. 

Reverting now to what Ihave said under the 
first head, regardmg the politioo-geographical 
aspect of the question, as to the time waen the 
poem was composed, I bey in the third place to 
call attention to the fact that in the Ramayana, 
Ceylon प्‌ is never called Tamraparni or Bihhala 
(or—though it is true that this was hardly to 
be looked for—Pélisimante),* by which names 
alone the island was known to the —treeks 
(Teprobane in the earliest times, Painesimundu 
at the time of the Periplus, Salike or Bialediba 
in the time of Ptolemy and of Kosmas —ndico- 
plenstez),—but that throughout the poem it is 
designated only by the name Lafüká, which was 
unknown to the Greeks, and which we meet 
with (except in the Mahavanso—p. 47, for in~ 
stance) for the first time m an Atharvaparm ishia 
(in the Kürmavibhága ; and indeed in the form 
Lafká&puri associated with Bithalds +) and next 
in Aryabhata, Var&hamihira, &o.—The geograph- 
ical horizon of the Ramayana (which may also 
be referred to here) is naturally more extmsive 
then that of the Mahabharata, inasmuch as the 
original story of the latter confines itself to tke de- 
scription of a battlein Hindostan, while the zuma 
yana carries us as far south asto Ceylon. Butit 
has already been remarked by others, that tbe Ra- 
mayana shows by no meansan exact aequaintance 
with the geography of the Dekhan. { It is evi- 
dent, on the other hand, from passages herc and 
there, that the poet possessed a special acqmain~ 
tance with the North-W eatof India. This appears, 
for instance, in the episode of Vis'v&mitra (vide 
enn 


opportunity offered fpr shcwing 

sued an acquaintance In the ee of the ae a, ions lo be 
sent out by Sugrtva (IV. 40, !7 ff. 

— digvijaya of the mne » deserves b re- 

oti vo RET of. Hall's ion of Wilson's 7ish- 
Sa ft), "s Text and the Bombay ection 
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supra), in Bharate’s return journey from his 
uncle, and in the journey of the messengers 
who were sent to fetch him.* In R&vana’s 
palace in Lank& Hanumant seest noble horses 
from the North-West: Arattajiné cha Kambojan 
Valhikin séubhalakshanan, | sukünnnütá cha 
turagin . . 3 and the powerful hounds 
whiok Bharata takes home with him as a present 
from Afvapetif re-appear iz the accounts of the 
Greeks regarding the country of the Kwas8. 

I remark further, in the fourth place, that 
althonyh the word samskyita is applied in the 
Ramcyama| in & manner which shows that 
it had not yet come to be used in its technical 
meaning as the name of the “ BSanskrit”q 
langtage, yet it is evident that the use of the 
latter nome was just about to come into exist- 
ence, And accordingly we find frequent re- 
ferenze made to aliterature already very widely 
developed, and designated by names that are 
comparatively modern (68609, for instance, used 
throughout as the name for 8 treatise, both 
stancing alone,** and as the second part of 
compound words, as shown in the examples 
giver below). Thus, in addition to the Veda,ft 
and the vedafiga, consisting of six afiga,t} special- 
ly the sikeh&§§ (mantraih sikshékeharasaman- 
vitaik) in addition to the sfütr& end bhá&shya,[| 
sütra and kalpa 4 4, kalpasitra,* the following are 
also mentioned by name: the dhanurveda with 
alga upafiga, upanishad and rahasya,f the 
gandiarvavidya,t astronomy§ (jyotirgatishu 


Pus ae «d IL 70,6, 4--79, 78, 2 £. Gorr. Lassen 





from Sopeithes asa present 50 

S u^ Ind. Streifen, IL TES 2 
{ As N ATST i d trom the des'abhåshå | L 5, 8, Gorr. 

x gLikl9.ILIi09,80, 
tt The B regis is mouth for the svt- 

dhytya of Bamaga IV. 37, 0. 

5 E.g, L 8, 6, , cL. 6, 8, 2L 80, 4. V. 6 4L 
E > !5, 28. M LU, TT L 45, 2. 
* 88. 56, 6. 79, 20. 80, 27. V. 82, 9. 

L 80, 29. A Lii7 
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sg 
कसी 
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कक We nikin ehakror (prabur Schl. II, 
RT vividhini in 
nartaka L i2,7 (Schl, and Gorr.) IL 67, 2 (Schl, not in 
II = 79, 20. 


ai L 79,90. 80, &r OK. the reference to the 


+ LiL 


niahnétah, gapakáh)| writing and reckoning 
(lekhya-samkhy&), T the urthadastra,** and all 
kinds of arts (ilpatf and kal), Tt the nëtaka, $5 
but especially the dharmaáá&stram ff, the 76068... 
tram, T4 tho ny&áyaáistram,* (cf. naiydyikn,f and 
the &nvíksmhikt buddib.) In this place also 
may be noticed the frequent references to the 
heretical views of the materiglists and the unbe- 
lievers, laukayatike,§ and nástika| In addi- 
tion to these, there are direct quotations: e.g., 
the Hastibhir gftáb slokah (regarding enmity 
among relatives), Kandung githis chirodgitah,** 
(regarding those thet pray for help), paurápi 
githi,ff imam puránam dharmasamhitam . .. 
Nikshepa gfto yah élokabf] Finally, we may 
also refer here to the mention of Dhanvantari as 
king of the physicions,§§ and fatherof Sushepa, | 
as also to therepresenting of Jsimini qf Kátyá- 
yans,* Jáváli and Markandeya as among the 
royal counsellors, t in A yodhya.—A though these 
literary data, which I heve taken, for the sake 
of unity, exclusively from the Gauda recension,f 
by no means enable us to determine the precise 
time at which the poem was composed, yet they 
certain:y furnish, on the other hand, decisive evid- 
ence against so high an antiquity as has hitherto 
been assigned to the Ramayana. 

Nor, Áft&ly, do the data relating to the 
history of religion, which are furnished by the 
Ramayana, give any certain evidence that a 
high antiquity should be assigned to the poem. 
Specially noticeable in this connection is the 

Í IL 09,80, (in the Kachchit-Serga, however) 
$ IL 09, 29, (also in the Kachchit-Gerga) 


takyan IL I09, 64 ll4, 40 (of 
Jayali l) itr 69,5. IV. 4L, a Me i MS 


q V. 88, 6. VL 9,7. H VL llu,2 

H VL 98,52. $$ L 46, 80. lI L 66, 22. 

«4 IL 82, 0. * L7l4 VL 2 78. 

+ Similarly the old Vedic s lere Bhi Vimadera, 
Gotama or ya, Bhrigu galt 7I, 4), 


so that those Peng Ha the previous books, which 
of an earlier ha taken between 
mus i odis have ata period.—In the 
whch Jáv&li occupies in the Rám. I am 
recoguise a trace of the pi which 
[urge af lower of the ee Yous 
Supra p. I38 š, against the Javila-school of the 


the mention of Buddha, in IL 04, 53 
i a) Vida supra p. If, n. 
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absence of any reference to Krish ng or the 
Kyishpa-worship,* though of course the only 
legitimate inference to be drawn from this 
silence is that we must not push the date of the 
work too far back.| The same remark ap- 
plies to the absence of any mention of the 
Dákint and (if Ido not mistake) of the Vidy å- 
dhara. The Vedic gods, however—for instance, 
Indra, Vayu, Agni, Rudra—are repeatedly men- 
tioned, and frequently gs taking part in the 
action of the poem; but alongside of them, and 
decidedly ranking as the principal deities, we 
find Brahman, Vishnu (Náür&yapa) and Siva; 
and, as wo have already seen, one of the chief 
tendencies of the poem, in its present form at 
least, is a distinctly implied desire to exalt 
Vishnu above the other gods. Whether the 
legends that specially serve to favour this and 
other aima, regarding the pious Savart, and re- 
garding Barabhafiga, Kabandha end Virüdha, are 
to be ascribed to & Christian origin (as Monier 
Williams thinks)] or to a Buddhist one (which 
is my own opinion)$ is a question which 


must probably be left in the meantime un- 
decided; but, in any coase, completely to strike 
them all out of the original text, and to regard 
them only as later additions, would certainly be 
attended with oonsiderable difficulties.] 

I refer, in the stot and last place, to the diction 
of the work, as exhibiting on the whole decidedly 
leas of a tendency to take liberties with the gram- 
moar, than is shown im the earlier parts of the 
Mahabharata. There is an important difference 
also m the form of the composition m the two 
works, and in this the Ramayana is ct a dinad- 
vantage, as in it the concluding verses of the 
chapters (and the remark holds true of all the 
recensions) are constructed in various metres, 
more artificial than the single epic sloka-moesure. 
From this it gs quite evident that a more artis 
tically correct ké&vya-form was aimed ai; and 
socordingly the Ramayana is frequently desig- 
nated as mahákërya: The title of the chapters, 
marga (not adhy&ya), probably furnishes addi- 
tional evidence in the same direction. 

(To be continued.) 


ON THE ANOIENT REMAINS IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 
(From the Report of the late J. A. C. Boswell, Esq, M. C. S., offg. Collector Kriskna District.) 
(Concluded from page 56.) 


VIL. Forts illustrating the periods of the Oriya 
soversigns, ths Reddi Chiefs, the Byjayamagar or Roya- 
lu dgnasty,ths Mukaisrnadan conquest, the rise of the 
Zamiadars, and the powers of the Marátkas aad 
Rokillas. The most important forts in this dis- 
trict are those of Kondsvid, Kondapalli, and Bel- 
lamkonda. These have interesting associations, 
and are worthy of preseivetion. The stones have 
been largely removed of late years, and used for 
building purposes. I wóuld propose in future only 
to allow the loose stones to be removed, and to 
preserve the walls and buildings at present existing. 

Kondavid.—This is a small range of bills about 
,500 feet high about 2 miles to the west of Gun- 
tur. There are two ghiis, that on the north is 
much the shortest, but very steep, there being an 
ascent af siepe the whole way, the other ghttis 
more circuitous about two miles, but itis not so 
steep, and persons can be carried up by bearers. 
There are three forts of successive periods, the ruins 
of which still exist. 

Cl.) Th Pwutakota.—This, the most ancient 
fort, is said to have been built by Odiya sovereigns 


Vishnu, or rather by that followers. 
Rama undoubtedly represents an eariler of Vishnuism 
but it is certainly 6 that his the deity 


a bect is due to some previous MS the Kyiahpa- 
worship. 


when they held this part of the country. It is 
situated in a valley between two spurs of the hill, 
and the mouth of the valley wes closed by a high 
embankment of earth and stone, A stone wall was 
also raised across the top of the valley. The ares 
of the old fort is overgrown with jungle, but hid 
among the bushes and trees are to be found remains 
of temples, mantapams, wells, rioe-pounding mor- 
tars of stone, &o. The opening of the valley, 
where the wall was raised, faces the north-east. 
The whole drainage of the valley was let out 
through this wall by & sluice which may still be 
seen. Ths tradition of the place is, that this sluice 
having beoome choked, the heavy fall of rain dur- 
ing a single night inundated the whole fort, and 
drowned all the inhabitants. 

(2) The Durgom or Kila.—The second fort is 
situated on the top of the hill, the longer ghit is 
through the Puttekota, andon thetop of the hill 
there is a gate known at kattol diddi or firewood 
gete, By this ascent all supplies were brought up 
to the fort The gate was originally surmounted 


by & building of four stories, each supported on 


I B’avart, indeed, recalls the “woman of Samaria." 

$ Ris. Tis. Up. p. 376, 

| In oorneoton with this part of the subject we may 
refer also to S’ambuks in the Regkzreasa and in Bhevs- 
bailed ; differently in the Uttarebagda 82, 8. 
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rows of stone-pillars, but the two upper stories 
have ellen down. The third was in existence 
withir the memory of those still living. The other 
gate known as pedda durwaja i» on the north-west 
side towards Narsaraupst. It became the princi- 
pal gete in later times, but there is reason to sup- 
pose that the other was originally the main gate 
This fort is said to have been built by the Reddis. 
On ertering the fort by the kattol diddi, there face 
one the two bangalas erected by Messrs. Rohde and 
Newil, which, however, gre both considerably di- 
lapidated. 

The area of this higher fort is very extensive. 
There are high towers and battlements, ramparts 
loop-aoled for musketry along every commending 
eminence, overhanging the edge of deep precipices. 
The views from many of these forts looking over 
the lew country is very fine. One of these points 
of vantage has been availed of for the erection of 
&oolonade or long maniapam known as miriyala 
¿akha Tradition says thet this was the favourite 
resors of one of the old Reddi Chieftain who held the 
fort. There are the remains of the old treasury, 
magazines, ee, and all sorts of store- 
godowns. One of these is a bombproof building, the 
interior of which is a well cut in the 700४ eleven 
feet by seven and four feet sir inches deep. This 
was ‘he receptacle used for the storing of ghee. 
Everywhere may be seen the foundations of dwell- 
ing houses, and the number of rioe-pounding stone 
mortars is very great, giving evidence that a large 
number of persons must have at one time been 
quartered in this hillfort. There are many springs 
on tae top of the hill, and three large tanks, one 
leading into the other, so that when the first is 
filled, the second begins to receive its supply, and 
similarly again the third. There is also the re- 
maias of a pekota showing that this was thomethod 
of raising water then employed. There are on the 
hila number of temples, but ell the images have 
beem broken, or had their features chipped off 
thrcugh the iconoclastic zeal of tho Muhammadans, 
who have also turned ‘several of the temples into 
Mosques. One of these Mosques was transformed 
in this way by one Gulab (thaxi, and close beside it 
is his dargeh or tomb, for the repairs of which there 
isen endowment of four Kuchelas of land in a 
village in Bapatla Taluq. The holder of the Inam 
is Lound to look after the repairs af the Mosque 
anc tomb, and ascends the hill every Friday to light 
& lamp, as well as on the oocasion of the principal 
feaivals. 

But the time when the Muhammadans gained 
possession of this fori was subsequent to the date 
when the third or lower fors on the north side was 
buat, This is known as simply Kota, and owes its 
orizin to the dynasty of Bijayanagar, better known 
aszhe Royalu. Tradition goes that about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century the race of the 


Reddi sovereigns came to an end. Tho last ald 
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king died childless, and his seventy-two chiefs 
could not agree upon the selection of a successor. 
Krishns Deva Royalu, the most illustrious ruler of 
his rece, heard of this state of things, and at once 
conceived the idea of acquiring for himself the old 
Reddi's kingdom and fort. His strong idea was to 
make religion the support of the throne, and his 
pious memory is still revered throughout the 
Northern Serkars and Ceded Provinoes, ss the 
founder or restorer of many Hindu temples and 
Pagodas. Krishna Deva Royalu's idea on the sub- 
ject ofa union between Church and State was a 
worldly-wise policy, and for the protection afford- 
ed by the sovereigns to religion, he expected as a 
return that the priesthood, whom he endowed with 
wealth, should use all their influence to carry out 
his political views. Accordingly, it is said on the 
present occasion, he selected a wily and unscrupul- 
ous member of the sacerdotal fraternity, as his tool 
for the accomplishment of his ambitious designs. 
The Brahman was furnished with money, and di. 
reoted to restore & magnificent temple of Gopina- 
thaswami at the foot of Kondavid. A now image 
was to be consecrated and set up, and for the cele- 
bration of these rites, the presiding priest invited 
thé seventy-two Chiefs to descend from their hill 
fortresa, They came—the three soore and twelve— 
and were all seated in the great hall. From thence 
one by one the officiating priest led them to the 
inner ahrine to view thenew representation of deity, 
and to bow before the image that the great Krish- 
ne Deva Royalu had set up. As they stepped into 
the antaralikam or inner hell, and bowed at the 
threshold, two ruffians, who were concealed in the 
chamber, stepped forward, and ‘before the victim 
had time to raise a ory, precipitated him into a 
deep well whose mouth it was impossible to discover 
amid the surrounding gloom. One by one each 
Reddi Chieftain approached the shrine, and all 
shared one common fate, one common grave, and 
then all was easy for Krishna Deva Royalu to seize 
the fort. He preferred the plain, however, to the 
hill, and the third fort, as has been said, owes its 
origin to him. It hes two ‘entrances known as the 
Kolepelli Darwaja and the Nadells Darwaja. The 
ramparts of the fort still remain to a considerable 
extent, with the gates and strests paved with stone. 
There are & number of -modern houses in the fort, 
and ruins, and blocks of out stone, scattered all 
round. The chief feature of interest, however, 
in this fort is Gopnathaswámi's temple. It is a 
very large building of stone, and the pillars 
are very fine, in some cases a cluster of five pil- 
lars cerved out of & single block. The Muham- 
madens, however, have destroyed all the images, 
and converted the great hall into a Mosque. It 
remains as such to this day. To enter the hinder 
portion one has to go round to the other side. The 
autarakibam-is to be seen where the well is sald to 


have been dug which reoeived the Reddi Chiefs. 
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The plaoe is inhabited now by & colony of swallows 
which dazzled with the light of the torch as we 
entered, fluttered wildly about, and fell with out- 
spread wings on the ground. 

Kondavid hill has a considerable extent of pas- 
turage’ which js leased out, and the custard apples 
alone fetch some Rupees 800 a-year. The bamboo 
grows on the summit, and gives its name to one of 
the tanks. 

The tradition and history of the place has been 
collected, a copy of the Telugu manusoript of 
which is in the poesession of one of the village 
Karnams, Sir Walter Elliot is said tc have taken 
the original, and left this copy instead. 

Kondapilly.—This is an old hill fort which 
formerly belonged to the Nizam, it is ebout ten 
miles west of Bejwád&, AU along the road and in 
the town there are numerous remains of old Mas- 
ids, Ashur Khanas, Pirla Chawadis, and Muhama- 
dan burying grounds. Not far from Ibrahimpatam, 
on the north of the road, isa well, known as a well 
of the Minister of Krishna Deva Royalu who 
lived about l650. The fort is entered through 
three successive massive gates at the foot of the 
hill, and by the fort walls a considerable space is 
enclosed, all thickly over-grown with jungle and 
luxuriant cactus. Within the limits of the old fort 
were built the English Barracks, which are still 
standing, consisting of eight large rooms beaidos out- 
houses, all in tolerable order. There was formerly 
& detachment sent here from the Regiment station- 
ed at Masulipstam, but the place is now entirely 
abandoned as a military post, and the old barracks 
are used by any visitors as a halting bangala. 
Opposite the barracks is an English burying ground 
enclosed by a mud wall, but the tombs are all cf 
comparatively reoent date. A few hundred yards 
from the bangala, the ascent of the hill oom 
menoes, Ii ig a winding tortuous path between 
two hills, and the whole way for about three quar- 
ters of a mile isaclimb by a staircase of stones 
Placed in position to form stepe. The labour of 
Constructing this must have been great; many of 
the stones have the mark of blasting, and many are 
Cui and trimmed as if they had previously been 
used for some other purposes. The ordinary mode 
of ascent is on foot, but visttors can be carried up 
by bearers. The bearers through practice go up 
with their burden very quickly. As one approaches 
the summit, the ruins of the old palace appear 
perched on a crest between the two hills, on either 
side of the Pam. The heights are fortified with 
towers, and loopholed ranges of bettlemented wall 
show how strong the place must once have been. 
On every jutting crag and eminence there ere works 
which completely command the Pass. The upper 
fort is entered through three enormous gateways 
in succession. This entrance is known as the 
Dargah Darwaja. The sides of the gateways, about 
fifteen foot high, are single blocks af granite, and 


the lintels about twelve feet wide ere the same. 
The gate derives its name from the dargah or tomb 
of Ghulab Shah, who was killed here in fight. It 
was endowed with twelve kuchelas of Inam land, 
which has been Ve uA reduced to eight, 
yielding eight kattis of uce, The endowment 
is for the purpose of keeping the tomb in repair. It 
is a modern looking edifice, plastered white inside 
and out, in close proximity to the ruins of an old 
Masjid. 

Immediately above this stands the Tanisha Mahal 
or palaóe. The fort is said to have been originally 
built by the Reddis who once raled this part af the 
country, but this building is purely Muhammadan. 
The whole of the ground-floor consists of exten- 
sive oloisters, supported by stone-built pillars, and 
the roofs arohed. Between the pillars in some 
instances, partitions have been run up, 80 as to 
form separate chambers. This ground-floor. was 
probably used as a barrack for troops. The floors 
are all paved with stone, and the masonry is ex- 
ceedingly strong and good. At present these 
cloisters are used at night for the protection uf 
the cattle which ere sent up the hill to graze in 
large numbers. A small stone staircase leads to 
the upper floor, where there isa great hall over 
which a thatched roof was lately placed, when a 
party of gentlemen came up here to spend the 
Christmas Holidays. There are several bath-rooms 
with stone cisterns and pipes providing the escape 
for the water. There are the remains of a number 
of large and small chambers, but all unroofed. The 
walls have bean originally plastered, and the orna- 


"mental designs are still visible; some in excellent 


preservation. There is a baloony overlooking a 
large tank, & terrace leading past what was onoe the 
garden to the xenana These apartments are sur- 
rounded by &high well There is a oourt-yard 
within having a large stone bath, to which water 
wes conveyed by pipes, and there are the remains of 
various chambers all now unroofed. The walls are 
covered with ornamental niches, 

Leaving the zenans, a path leads ¿o the great 
reservoir, whioh is supplied by.a spring, and where 
the water never faila It is very cold, and said to 
produce fever. The reservoir is of great depth. 
There are also several tanks on the hill which, 
however, dry up during the hot weather, and in the 
tanks several wells. ` 

Beyond the reservoir is the granary, a masaive 
building of stone supported on high arches, and so 
constructed that each compartment might be di- 
vided by stone walls, so as to make a number, of 
Separate receptacles for grain. There is but ane 
entrance below, but each receptacle has an aperture 
at tho top. Thevplece is now tenanted by millions 
of bats which, continually flying about, give forth 
thesound ofrushing water. Beyond the granaries 
are the magazines. All around the hill is strongly 
defended by towers and ramperts. Besides the 
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Darga Darwája, there is another entrance, known as 
Golkonda Darwája, on the other side of the hill, 
from -vhich a path leads down towards Jagiapett. 
On the bill ferns abound, and many flowering and 
odorif:rous shrubs. There is a white and purple 
creeper (samutirapala the milk of ocean) which is 
very luxuriant. Thereisa good deal of jungle but 
no forsst. One tree Ponugu cheiiw grows in oonsi- 
derable abundanoe, and is much used by the Afackis 
of Kcndapali who are celebrated for the manu- 
factura of figures as representations of all the castes 
and ocstumes. Some of these are very good. On 
the hi there are numbers of monkeys (kondamutsu). 
There is a Telugu manuscript containing the legends 
and h.story of this fort. 

Belambonda.—Thero is an old fort of stone here, 
also eaid to have been built by the Reddis when 
they ruled the country. The fort is on the top of 
a high hill, and is termed a durgam or durg. 
The fortification still remains, and also the ruins of 
flat rcafed dwelling houses, magazines, granaries, 
eto. There is ६ perennial spring at the top which 
suppl:es g reservoir. The hill is covered with jungle, 
and there gre tamarind trees, custard apple trees, 
and Damboos. There is a pathway formed for 
the ascent. 

Virukonda.—This is the Hill of Hearing. Tradi- 
tion says that here was the spot where, according to 
the lcoalized legend, Ráma first heard of the rape 
of hie wife Sít& by Ravana. On the hill, about 600 
feet high—a bare rock without vegetation, there is 
a terrple of Shiva under the designation of Ráma- 
lingeahwaraswémi. The ascent is a very steep one, 
by stops out in the rook, and cut stones piled to 
form steps. Close to the temple on the summit are 
two Lonerus or artificial reservoirs of water revetted 
with out stone. These never run dry. The larger 
one i3 known as Rémegundam, and is much resorted 
to for bathing. The other, which is much smaller, 
is known as Sít&gundam, and it would be considered 
desecrative to bathe in it, as it is left for the god- 
des’; private use. 

Tere are three lines of fortification around the 
hill, >ne above the other, but the walls have been 
demolished, and the stones are gone for long distances. 
The Sort is said to have been built when the Red- 
dis held the country, and there are still to be seen 
the foundations of the old dwelling houses on the 
hill, magazines, granaries, etc. About a quarter of 
the way up the hill there is a large artificial reservoir 
with s perennial spring known as Tega Bhavi. At 
the foot of the hill there is an old temple dedicated 
to Eodandarámaswámi and another to Prasanna 
Rámalingaswámi ; all around are the ruins of 
mantapams, and much cut stone. 

There is a curious story attached to a large 
reprosentation of Hanuman at the foot of the hill. 
Itis known as Tappal Anjancyulu, and it is said 
that when the oountry was held by Guntupalli or 
Bayani Baskerudu, a Deshapanda, under the Muhara- 


madan Government, he used to deposit his lettérs 
for Haidarabad at the foot of this image, and used 
to return the following day and find the answers. 
The monkey god is credited with & feet worthy 
only of the electric telegraph. 

There is another fort with walls of mud and stone 
at the foot of the hill. This formerly belonged to 
the Malraj Zemindar’s family. The fort is enti ely in 
ruins, and the ares has been given up for cultivation. 

Dharanekota, Amravati, and Chintapalli.— 
Dharanekota is the site of a very ancient town," the 
city of magic” as the name imports, The walls 
were pulled down by the late Vasereddi Zamindar 
to build the town of Amravati about & century ago. 
These buildings have also in time fallen into ruins. 
There were two hundred two-storied houses built 
for Brahmans, and the Zamindar’s palace is reported 
to have had gilt and silvered tiles. The whole 
place is now a mass of ruins. There ore to be seen 
the remains of large reservoirs and fountains and 
places for pleasure grounds, A long law suit, car- 
ried through many years regarding a disputed suc- 
cession, dissipated the wealth of the family. The 
estate fell into arrears, and was sold by auction, and 
bought in by Government for a nominal sum. 
There are two brothers, the present representatives 
of this old and ancient Zamindari, who now live 
in & ruined tenement where their ancestors were once 
high lords, drawing a revenue of thirty or forty 
laos a-year. They are dependent on their mother's 
pension of Rupees l50 a-month. The fort at 
Chintapalli belonged to the samefamily, and is now 
also in ruins. Also another at Rajapett, which is 
in the same oondition. 

Gurjala.—At Gurjale in the Palnad there are the 
ruins of an old fort, the stones of which have been 
largely taken by the villagers to build their houses, 
Itis said to have been originally raised by Rájs 
Narandrudu, the 4th descendant of the Pándavas 
(Kahattrayas). 

There are also the remains of other stone forts in 
the Palnad, at Tunnekota (this has lately been 
pulled down and levelled,)at Kambhampad, Goli 
Nayarjonakonda, Tangada, end Kerempudi. At the 
latter place, outside the fort wall, there are several 
two storied mantapams or porticos, which are 
said to have been used by an old Rishi in former 
days for the performance of ‘his japam (prayers). 
He would recite his prayers at different quarters of 
the town at different hours of the day, high up in 
the seoond story of these mantapams where his 
devotions might be duly observed. 

Agnigmedala——This place, in the Vinukonda 
Talug, derives its name from the hot springs which 
are saidto have existed here, but there are no traces 
of them now. The fort here belonged to the old 
Malraj family, and is now quite dilapidated, and the 
site unoccupied. 

In the Vinukonda Taluq there are also the ruins 
of old forts at Vinukonda, which belonged to the 
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Sekemuri family, at Tangerala and Gummampad, 
the former an Agraharam, and the latter a Mokhesa 
village. i 

In the Nandigama Taluq there is an old Reddi 
fort or durgam on the north bank of the Krishna, a 
little to the east of Mugetala at Gudemetla, known 
as Turangaraidu. There are the ruins of mud 
forts built by the Vasereddi Zamindar at Nandi- 
gama, Rághavapuram, Irellapad and Megallu; one 
built by Chava Narasaya at Konakanche, and one 
built by Cherumamella Venkataramaneiya Veladi. 
There is another old fort at Itur, and one at Panu- 
gancheprol, built about a oentury ago by the 
Muhammadan Governor or Tanisha. The walls of 
both have fellen down. Jagiapett is a town of 
considerable trade and importance in the Nandigama 
Talnq on the borders of the Haidarabad territory. 
A band of Rohillas once came here and burnt down 
the place. The people then built a square tower 
in the centre of the town for protection provided 
with narrow loopholes for musketry, but they never 
added the staircase to ascend to thetop, and the tower 
would practically be of very little use as a means of 
defence. The town was surrounded by a high wall 
by the Vasereddi Zamindar of old time, a consider- 
able portion of which remains. At each gate was 
built temple. There are also forts in this taluq 
at Konakanchi, Dab&kupali, Malkapuram, Muka- 
peta, Anneguntapad, and Shir Muhammadpet. 
Also at Lingagiri, Shri Narasimhapuram, Ganuga- 
banda Sarvavaram, Kalavapalli, Lakhaveram, and 
Amaraveram. These villages belong to the Lingagirl 
Zamindar. In Munegale, Nalamaru, Madhaveram, 
Rapall, Karivarada, Sripuram,  Nadegudamale, 
Komarabanda, Ankupamule, Barayakodagudam 
and Brindavanapuram, villages belonging to the 
Munagala Zamindar there are also forts, In Visan- 
napett Division there are also forts in the villages 
of Tiruvur, Kalagara, Gampalagudem, Venegads, 
and Vishnupett. In the last-mentioned village the 
fort is not walled, but surrounded by a hedge of 
bramble ; it is called Kumpakote. 

In the Bejwada Talug there are two old ruined 
forts at Valavadam and Vellatur. At Bejwada, too, 
there was g fort; there are no signs of it at present, 
and in the Gudiwada Talug at Keanukolanu, Vama- 
varapupad, Kaldindi, Venkatapuram, Ohigurukota 
and Koleru | butnoneofthem are worth preservation. 
In the Devarakota Zamindari of Bandar Talug there 
aro the ruins of a fort at Lakehmipuram, built about 
900 years ago. There are also forts in this taluq 
at Yendapall, Nu gegade, Nagayalanka, and Mare- 
polam. 

In the villeges of Najid Zaminderi there are 
forts at Katur, Medur Kasbah, Nana Kasbah, 
Suravaram, Telaprolu, Gollepilli Kasbah, Najid, 
Musanur, Vijiaroy Kasbah, Bayanepolgm, and 
Mutanavidu. There are also forts in some villages 
of  Chatroy, Pentapad, Bahurjali, Gundugol, 
Ambarpett, and Elor Haveli Parganas, belonging 


to the Nedadavol Zamindari, which was transferred 
to Godavari District at the amalgamation of the 
late Guntur and Masulipatam Districts. 

In the Nizampatam Sarkar of Hipalli Taluq, there 
are also forts at Vullipolam, Keadavakuduru, Gana- 
peveram, Yalatepolam and Amudalapilli. 

There are also forts at Vallur and Gudur belong- 
ing to the Valur Zemindar. One at Avanigadda 
belonging to the ex-Divi Zamindar, and one at 
Mailaveram belonging to that Zamindar. 

There are also ruins of ancient forts in the Palnad 
Taluq at Katavaram, Machavaram, Tangeda, Pidu- 
guralla, Tandutla, Gamalapad, Kamepalli, Petta 
Mansursha, Ubbepalli, near Dachapalli, Gottepalli, 
Pulbriddegudam, Négarjunakonda or Durg, Karun- 
pudi, Kambhampad, Gali, Pendugal, Pillutla. 

In Guntur Talug at Neukar, 

In Narsaraupett Talug at Ohilakellurpad and 
Kunkalagunta. 

In Bepali Taluq at Repali, Nedumurru and 
Rachur. 

In Vinukonda Taluq at Gunadampad, Komala- 
pad, and Chintslacheruvu, besides a number of 
smaller ones, or bastions in the Palad Taluq at 
Mandenapadu, Janapadu one pagoda, Pedda Qar- 
lapadu, Eonanki, in the oentre of the village, 
Pinali on a pagoda, Oblínipall, Kalakota, Madu- 
kuru, Pattavedu, Gunlapad, Gottepalli, Veldurru, 
Royaveram, Pasevamula, Nangalavaram, Oppicherla, 
Adigopula, Miriyala, Pedda Kadavagunta, Sunne- 
galla, Jatvepalepu, Pulepad, Rentala, Rentachin- 
tale, Mandugalla, Pullagunta, Charlagudepad, 
Gottennzukuala, Dieta. 

VIL. Ths Mahals or palaces of Zamindars oon- 
structed within the last century.—Ihe best specimens 
of these are the palace of the ex-Zemindar of Nar- 
saraupet, and the palace of the Devarakote 
Zamindar of Sallapalli There are each large piles 
of buildings in the Muhammadan style of architeco- 
ture, four or five stories high, There is a very 
large hall on the gronnd floor and a gallery round 
it on the second floor, with five ranges of rooms 
above. The buildings are of brick plastered, with 
high Muhammadan arches. There are ornamental 
devices in plaster, andthe woodwork is carved and 
painted in bright colours, There are extensive 
court-yards with reservoirs and fountains and 
gardens and shrubberies. 

IX. European rematns.—Tradition exists of the 
sea coast of this district having formerly 
been several miles inland of the present shore, and 
this is supported by a mark of an old beach along 
the eastern road to Masulipatem from China Gan- 
jem. The black soil here gives place toa belt of 
gand from 5 to 0 miles in breadth, covering with 
the drift the elevated ridges generally found &bove 
high water mark, and then sloping gradually to the 
present coast, The general tradition is supported 
by a Dunds kaeshl, describing the sea as having 
formerly extended nearly to the present town of 
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Chine Ganjam, end stating that as far back as 
A.D.I224, some Frangalu or European foreigners, 
proba»ly Portuguese, carried on considerable traffic 
with Masulipatam fora time on the coast, and 
raised a town called Frangalupatnam, the remains 
of waich are still to be seen in certain existing 
mounds Frexgals dians, 

Ths Dutch were the first European settlers in 
Masu ipatam, but the old Dutch burial ground at 
Masuipatam is all that remains to tell of their 
connection with the county. The Dutch Chapel 
haa b»en donverted into a private house, and that 
in tine has been allowed to fall into ruins. The 
old Cutch tombs are finely carved with inscriptions 
and coats of arms in relievo letters. The dates of 
the tombs are from 649_—I725, In 462 the 
Englsh factory at Bantam attempted to opena 
trade with Palikat, but were opposed by the Dutch. 
In the following year, however, they succeeded in 
estaFlishing a trade at Masulipatam. In 628 
the English were driven from Masulipatam by the 
oppression of the native Governors, but five years 
subscquently the place was established asa factory 
through a Firman of the Nizam of Goloonds. In 
689 owing to misunderstanding between the 


FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, 


English end the great Mughal, the latter seized the 
factories at Masulipatam and Vijayapatam. In the 
following year an imperigl Firmas permitted the 
Company to re-settle in the district, and the follow- 
ing year the kowle for the Madras settlement, in- 
cluding the English factories of Masulipatem, 
Madapalam, Vijayapatam, eto., within the territories 
of the Golconda country, was granted, which cma- 
nated from Zulfakar Khan, the Mughal General in 
the Dekhan. 

There is a French burying ground in the Town 
of Mesulipatam, but the only tomb thet has any 
inscription left is one to the memory of John Row- 
land, I70I. The Northern Barkars were obtained 
by the French in 758, and remained in their pos- 
sesjon till 759, when they were transferred to 
the East India Company, to whom they were 
finally ceded in 765. The fort at Masulipatam 
was built by the English, but the greater part 
of the ramparts have, within recent years, been 
entirely levelled. It was designed by fir Charles 
Trevelyanto level the walls, and lay out boule- 
verdes and a people's park, but this idea was 
frustrated by the cyclone of I884 that carried 
off some 30,000 souls and depopulated the fort. 


/ 


&o., AMONG THE DARDS. 


Sy G, W. LEITNER M.A, PH.D., ko, 


Cumas, which sends a tribute every year to Kash- 
mir for the sake of larger return-presents, rather 
than as a sign of subjection, is said to be governed 
by a council of elders, in which even women are 
adm tted. When I visited Ghilgit, in 866, it was 
practically without «ruler, the invading troops of 
Kasmir barely holding their own within a few 
yarcs of the Ghilgit Fort—a remarkable construct- 
ion whioh was blown up by accident last yeer.? 
There is now a Thanadar of Ghilgit, whose rule 
is probsbly not very different from that of his 
rapecious colleagues in Kashmir. The Ghilgitis 
are kept quiet by the presence of the Kashmir 
army, and by the fact thet their chiefs are prisoners 
at Erfnagar, where other representatives of once 
reigning houses are also under amrveillance, Man- 
sur Ali Khan, the supposed rightful Réja of Ghil- 
git s there ; he is the son of Asghar Ali Khan, son 
of Eéja Khan, son of Gurtam Khan-—bat legitimate 
descent hes little weight in countries constantly 
disturbed by violence, except in Hunza, where the 
supreme right to rob is hereditary. The Ghilgitis, 
who are a little more settled than their neighbours 
to the Weet, North and South, and who possess the 
moet refined Dardu dialect and traditions, were 
constantly exposed to marauding partion, and the 


— — —  " S 
* The only record is (ath s dbi. published in the JThus- 
tratad London News of Ish F 870, 


t Major Montgomerie remarks “the ooins have the word 
Gufanfar on them, the name, I suppose, of some emblematio 


late ruler of Chitral, Gouhar-Amén, who had con- 
quered Ghilgit, made it & practice to sell them into 
slavery on the pretext that they were Shiahs and 
infidels. Yassin was ruled by Mir Wali, the suppcsed 
murderer of Mr, Hayward, and is now & dependen- 
oy of Chitral which is ruled over by Amán-ul-mulk. 
The Hunza people are under Ghazan Khan, the son 
of Ghazanfar, and seem to delight in plundering 
their Kirghis neighbours, although all travellers 
through that inhospitable region, with the exception 
of Badakhshan merchants, are impartially attacked 
by these robbers whose depredetions have caused 
the nearest pase from Central Asia to India to be 
almost entirely deserted. At Ghilgit I saw the 
young Rája of Nagyr, with a servant, also a Nagyr. 
He was a most amiable and intelligent lad, 


his father’s good 
behaviour, and it was with some difficnlty that he 
was allowed to sse me and answer certain linguis- 
tio questions which I putto him. Ifhe has not been 
sent baok to his country, it wonld be a good op- 
portunity for our Government to get him to the 





animal. Iwas however unable to find out ita ” 
t: lion- 
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Panjab in the present oold weather with the view 
of our obtaining more detailed information than we 
now possess regarding the Khajuná, that extraor- 
dinary language to which I have several times 
alluded. 

The names of Rá, Rdsh, Eja, applied to Muham- 
madans, may sound singular to those accustomed 
to connect them with Hindu rulers, but ft is the 
ancient name for King at Ghilgit (for which Nawáb 
seems a modern substitute)—whilet Shah Kator m 
Chitral, Tham in Hunza and Negyr, Mitér and 
Bak é in Yaseen, and Trakhné, m Ghilgit, offer food 
for -eculation. The Hunza people say the King’s 
race is Mughulot (or Mughul) ; they oall the King 
Bawiwash, and affirm thet he is Aishoa (this probably 
means that he is descended from Aisha, the wife of 
Muhammad). Under the king or chief for the time 
being, the most daring or intriguing hold office and 
a new element of disturbance has now been intro- 
duced into Dardistan by the Kashmir faction at 
every court [or rather robber's neet], which seeks 
to advance the interests or ulterior plans of 
conquest of the Mahárája, our feudatory. Whilst 
the name of Vasfr is now common for a 
* minister," we find the names of the subordinate 
offices of Trangpé, Yarté, Zeytá, 0००६ &o., &o, 
which point to the reminiscences Tibetan 
Government. 

I need scarcely add that under & Government 
like that of Chitral, which used to derive a large 
portion of its revenue from kidnapping, the position 
of a alave-dealer (Diwán-bigi) was a high official 
one. Shortly before I visited Ghilgit, & man used 
to sell for a good hunting dog (of which the Dards 
are very fond), two men for & pony, and three for a 
large piece of patti (a kind of woollen stuff). 
Women and weak men received the preference, it 
being difficult for them to escape once they had 
reached their destination. Practically, all the hill- 
men are republicans. The name for servant is 
identical with that of “ companion ; " it is only the 
prisoner of another tribe who is a“ slave.” The 
progrees of Kashmir will certainly have the effect 
of stopping, at any rate nominally, the trade in male 
slaves, but it will reduce all subjects to tho same 
dead level of slavery and extinguish that spirit of 
freedom, and with it many of the ‘traditions that 
have preserved the Dard races from the degeneracy 
whioh has been the fate af the Aryans who reached 
Kashmir and India. The indigenous Government 
is one whose occasional tyranny is often relieved by 
rebellion, I think the Dard Legends and Songs 
show that the Dards dre a superior people to the 
Dogras, who wish to take their country in defiance 
of treaty obligations, and I for one would almost 
prefer the continuance of the present anarchy, which 
may end in a national solution or in a direct alliance 
with tha British, to the épicier policy of Kashmir 
which, without shedding blood, has drained the 


resources of that Paradise on earth and killed the 
intellectual and moral life of its people. The 
administration of justice and the collection of the 
taxes in Dardistan are carried on, the former with 
some show af respect for religious injunctions, tha 
latter with sole regard to whatever the tax-gatherer 
can immediately lay his hand upon. 


HABITATIONS. 


Tbe villages, are situated on the mein lines of 
road which, as everywhere in Himalayan countries 
generally coincides with the course of rivers. The 
villages are sometimes scattered, but as a rule, the 
houses are closely packed together. Stones are 
heaped up and closely cemented, and the upper 
story which is often only a space shielded by a 
cloth or by grass-bundles on a few poles, is general- 
ly reached by a stair-case from the outside. Most 
Villages are protected by one or more wooden forts 
which—with the exception of the Ghilgit fort—are 
rude blockhouses, garnished with rows of beams, 
behind which it is easy to fight as long as the place 
is not ect on fire. Most villages also contain an 
open space, generally near a fountain, where the 
villagers meet in the evening and young people 
make love to each other. Sometimes the houses 
contain & subterranean apartment which is used as 
a cellar or stable—at other times, the stable forms 
the lower part of the house. In Ladak, a little earth 
heaped up before the door and impressed with a 
large wooden seal, was sufficient, some years ago, 
to protect a house in the absence of its owner. In 
Dardistan bolts, &o, &o, show the prevailing 
insecurity. I have seen houses which had a court- 
yard round which the rooms were built, but 
generally all buildings in Dardistan are of the 
meanest description—the mosque of Ghilgit, in 
which I slept one night whilst the sepoys were 
burying their dead two or three yards away from 
me, being almost as miserable & construction as the 
rest. The inner part of the house is generally 
divided from the outer by a/beam which goes right 
across, 

Weter-mills and wind-mills are found. Oradles 
were an unknown commodity till lately. I have 
already referred to the wine and treasury-cellars 
excavated in the mountains, and which provided 
them with food during the war fn 866, whilst the 
invading Kashmir troops around them were starving. 
Baths (which were unknown till lately) are shel- 
tered constructions under waterfalls ; in fact they 
are mere sheltered douche-batha. There is no 
pavement except so far as stones are placed whera 
there are no roads. The rooms have a fire-plaoe, 
which at Astor, (where it is used for the reception 

“of live coals) is in the middle of the room. The 
conservancy arrangements are on the slope of the 
hills close to the villages, in front of which are 
fields of Indian oom, *&o, &o.—Indiam Publio 
Opinion, Dec. | 
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$ -REVIEW. 


THE rory or GavrAxA BuppHa axo His Oxxmp: 
An Epis by RrgHARD Parts. Longaans:l87L 


Wa rise from the perusal of this elegantly got up 
volume with a feeling of disappointment. We had 
hoped for & solution of many of the problems which 
remain to students of Buddhistical literature ; but 
to mone of these does the author direct his attention. 
Hie sole object is an attempt to give “a reason- 
abls narrative of Buddha and Buddhism, looking at 
these subjects of course from a poetical standpoint.” 
Those.are stated so much better in prose by Hardy 
in his “Manual of Buddhism,” that we should 
hare thought the author would have abstained from 
“laying the alain" We fully agree with Mr. 
Phlips in his notion that “the great Ascetic” 
deserves to be better known ; but we cannot add 
the cheering hope that the present volume will in 
any degree advance the object most to be desired. 
The attractive beauty of Buddha's life, andthe vast 
influence exercised by his creed over more than 
on3-half of the human race, are in themselves power- 
fu. motives for an attentive study’ of his career, 
But the qualifications demended for the task of 
able exposition are so numerous, that since the 
much-to-be-lamented death of Eugene Burnouf, we 
almost despair of hearing of an equally able suc- 
cewor. There are Jaina works, Chinese works, 
Tibetan works, Pali works, and perhaps even Japan- 
ee» works, to be carefully mastered before -we gain 
fulland aocurate information asto the results of 
the teaching of Buddha and his missionaries on the 
Eastern races. The wonderful exertions made by 
the apostles of Buddhism, can only bo likened to 
the great efforts put forth by the Jesuits during the 
nascent period of thet great order; and the extre- 


ordinary resemblance is heightened by the fact that 
both employ only oelibates as their agents. 

From a careful perasal of this volume, we cannot 
in any way learn that the author has the least 80- 
quaintanoe with any of the Eastern languages ; so 
that at the very outset ho is prevented from adding 
to our store of knowledge. The other course which 
lay open to him of presenting in a compact form 
the results attained by the many.able scholars who 
have devoted long years to the study has been ut- 
terly ignored. Bo that as far ss the inquiring 
reader is concerned, he is exactly where he was. 

Mr. Phillips tells us that “ The poem,” छह he calls 
it, “ ie founded upon a theory ; but nothing short of 
a full conviction of the soundness of that theory 
would have led the author to represent Gautama as 
a wilful deoeiver, beguiling men to virtue ; and 
thus by impeaching his moral cheraoter to lessen 


‘him in men's eyes. But if his moral character is 


lowered by this assumption, as undoubtedly it is, 
it must be allowed as a slightly componsating fact, 
that his intellectual status is considerably raised 
by it" 

The work consists of about 650 stanzas spun out 


-with uncommon perseveranoe, with little regard for 


rhyme and none at ell for rhythm. Thus wo take, 
entirely at random, a specimen which is no better 
than its neighbours :— 
* Vor, unlike many, Sakya-Man! weighed 
- The Pundit's reasoning, and was not afrald, 
Nor did he deem it implous to doubt 
The Brahman's doctrines; so he soon fóand out 
The measure of his wisdom ; and discerned 
Where lay his weakness: thus he soon had learned, 
All he could toach him. Then did he prepare 
To seek for wisdom and for truth elsewhere.” 





MISOELLANEA, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


KANGRA, 


As Jamu is the chief of all the States on the 
other side of the Ravi, so hes Kangra always been 
regarded as the principal among a large circle af 
gates on this ride. The Katoch, or Kangra family, 
sorung from no mortal stock ; the first Raja, Bhum 


Chand, was created from the perspiration from the 


trow of the Kangra goddess; not bom, like other 
nen, a puling infant, but cast perfect in a mould, a 
god-like man, prepared for mighty deeds. This ap- 
pears somewhat startling, but as it occurred some 
eleven thousand years ago, perhaps we may allow 
curselves to believe that things were differently 
managed in those days. Coming down to more re- 
cent days, we find the Greek historians, more than 
800 years B.O, alluding to the mountain kings 
north of the Panjab. Almost all the noble families 
“rom the Ravi to the Satlaj claih connexion with, 
_ ar desodnt from, the Katoch family. 


It is this extreme antiquity which makes Kangra, 
and particularly the Kangra Fort, of such valuo in 
the eyes of the natives of the district, who will still 
tell you that he who holds Eangra holds the Panjab. 
When the Muhammndans held sway in India, they 
plundered Kangra of immense treasure ; but the idol 
was restored to the temple, and the Hindus again 
obtained possession in 044 A.D. From this time 
till 860 A. D., when Firus Tughlak again plundered 
the temple, the history is uncertain. This Emperor 
is supposed by Mr. Burnos, to whose settlement re- 
port weare indebted for much of this. history, to 
have resided in tho Kangra fort, and to have there 
received, twenty-eight years after, Prince Muham- 
mad Tughlak, who was a fugitive from Dolhi 

Ferishtah tells us thet the great Akbar, having 
subdued Kangra, received the Katoch King, Dharm- 
chand, with kindness. In this roign the, Fort at 


.Kangra was held by Imperial troope ; and the 
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Emperor Jehangir, after whom one of the gates of 
the fort is named, was so delighted with the Kangra 
valley that he proposed to make it his residence. 
The natives, who always sought every opportunity 
to rebel in their conquerors’ absence, were naturally 
much opposed to this scheme, and the present inha- 
bitants of Kangre will tell you that to prevent the 
Empir from setting there, the people collected an 
immense crowd of those who were affected with 
hideous goitre, and bringing them before Jehangir, 
warned him that as this terrible deformity was so 
common in the valley, he and his followers could 
not hope to escape. This is said to heve caused him 
to remove to Kashmir. 

In 762 A.D. the Panjab passed from the Mughals 
to the Afghans : and from that time to 764 A.D. it 
remained attached to the kingdom of Kabul; but 
Nawab Taefulsh Khan, whom the Mughal Court had 
appointed commandant of Kangra, had still possession 
of the place, even when the hill chiefs resumed their 
territories, leaving him nothing but the lands im- 
mediately under the fort. In I764 A.D. the Afghans, 
defeated by the Sikhs, crossed the Indus, never more 
to return, and the Panjab fell into the hands of 
the Sikh Sirdars : but Fort Kangra was not reduced 
until 789 A.D. Teefuleh Khau, as isolated Mughal 
governor, having held it all the intrrvening years, 
with no resources beyond the range of his guns. 
This fact proves the value of the fort as a military 
post in olden times. Even then it could not be taken 
by assault, and cnly fell when Taefulash Khan died 


in the siege, and his followers, disheartened by his, 


loss, surrendered. 

Jays Singh, the conqueror, held the fort for four 
years, when he was forced to make concessions to a 
combined army of Sikhs and Katooh Rajputs, at 
Betala, in the Gurdaspur district, and fort Kangra, 
after many centuries, oame into the hands of Bansár 
Chand, its legitimate chief. From the poeseesion of 
this famous fort, Sensér Chand gained the ohiaf 
power in the hills, and placed Kangra st the head af 
the eleven Jalander principalities. Here he reigned 
for twenty years ; but his continued aggressions at 
last brought-him into trouble. He had attacked the 

hill state of Kulur, and its chief, unable to meet him 
in person, called in the Gurkhas to his assistance, 
This led tò the terrible Gurkha invasion so much 
talked of even now by the inhabitants of the valley. 
The people fled to Chamba and to the plains, not a 
blide of grass grew in the Kangra valley ; but amid 
all the horrors and confusion of the invasion, fort 
Kangra remained in the hands of the worsted 


Katochas, who were st last delivered from the: 


Gurkhas by the interference of Ranjit Singh. 

The Sikh, taking s large part of the Katoch do- 
minions as £ reward for his gavo Tasár 
Chand the fort and a number of villages, which had 
always been allotted for the maintenance of its ger- 
rison ; but year by year he enoroached more and 
more on the Katoch independence, and in 888 an- 


nexed the whole country. In I839 Ranjit Singh 
died, and his disorganised soldiery, invading British 
territory, were punished. Lahor was oocupled and 
the British army obtained possession af the Jalandar 
Doab in March, 846. But even then, in the midst 
of & conquered country, out off from all hope af suo- 
cour and assistance, the native confidence in the 
strength of ths Kangra fort was so groat that it held 
out, in spite of warnings, until a British brigade had 
actually invested it, when the Sikh Governor agreed 
to evacuate on condition that he and his men’ were 
allowed & free and honourable passage. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the valne which 
natives set on fort Kangra ; it is a most sacred place, 
consecrated by its idols and its antiquity : it is of 
the highest political value, for any native chief hold- 
ing Kangra would be paramount i» the hills; and 
the native idee of its military importance is high, 
and were it unoccupied, it would be immediately 
seized as a great prize, in case of any disturbance in 
the Panjab. a 

` After it fell iuto the hands of the British, the fort 
was first garrisoned by nativo troops ; antl, when the 
country was supposed to be sufficiently quieted down, 
they were roplaoed by a bill corps which wes then 
formed. But in the same year in which this change 
was made, the Multan insurrection brake out, and it 
wasthought necessaryto replace regular troops in the 
Fort, Ram Singh was only prevented from attacking 
and perhaps oonquering the garrison there in 848, 
by & sudden movement of Captain Davidson's and 
Major FisLar's irregular horse to its sucocur. This 
Ram Singh during his short-lived power was Joined 
by about 400 men, and was only dislodged by Mr, 
John Lawrence, now Lord Lawrence, bringing up 
reinforcements end driving him ont af the Nurpur 
Fort.—Panjab Times, Now 8, 
A LAKE LEGEND OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 

Lax Taroba in the Chanda district, situated 4. 
miles east of Sagaon, in a basin of the Chimur hills, 
at a considerable height above the plain, is believed 
by the natives of the surrounding oountry to owe 
its origin to enchantment. Itis fer from any vil- 
lage, and though artificially embanked at one point, 
has all the appearance of a natural lake, Its 


ound none, when 
a strenge-locking old man suggested that the bride 
and bridegroom should join in digging for a 
spring. Leughingty they consented, and with the 
removal of a few spadesful of earth a clear fountain 
leapt to the surface. While all were delightedly 

drinking, the freed waters rose and spread into a wide 
lake, overwhelming bride, bridegroom, and prooes- 
sion ; but fairy hands soon oonstruocted a temple in 
the depths, where tho spirit of the drowned are 
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supposed to dwell. Afterwards on the lake-side a 
palm tree grew up, whioh only appeared during the 
day, sinking into the earth gt twilight. One morn- 
ing & rash pilgrim seated himself upon the tree-top, 
and yas borne into the skies, where the flames of 
the mn consumed him. The palm then shrivelled 
into Just, and in its place appeared an image of the 
spiri; of the lake, which is worshipped under the 
nam» of Taroba. Formerly at the call of pilgrims, 
all n3cessary vessels rose from the lake, and after 
being used were washed and returned to the waters. 
But at last one evil-minded man took those he had 
recerved to his home ; they quickly vanished, and 
fror that day the mystio provision wholly ceased. 
In quiet nights the country-folk still hear faint 
sourds of drum and trumpet passing round the lake. 
५ She is not dead, she bas no grave, 

Bhe lives beneath Lough Ullin's water, 

And in the murmur of each ware, 

Methinks I catch the songs I taught her.” 

The old men say that in one dry year, when the 
waters sank low, golden pinnacles of the fairy tem- 
ple were seen glittering in the depths. 

* On Lough Neagh's banks as the fisherman strays, 
On « cold calm eve's declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days, 

-In the waves beneath him shining.” 

Tae lake is much visited, especially during the 
morths of December and January ; and the rites 
of the god are performed by a Gond. Wives seek 
its waters for their supposed virtue in causing fer- 
tility, and sick persons for health. Fish in the lake 
grov to a large sizo, the skeleton of one which was 
stranded some years ago measuring 8 feet in length. 


MAROO POLO'8 ROUTE FROM YUNAN, 

Ia his report on Western Yunan Dr. Anderson 
seeks to identify the route traversed by the expedi- 
tior from Bhamo to Momein with thet described by 

^Ma-oo Polo as having been taken by him on his 
jou-ney from the Court ofthe Great Khan to the 
cap.tal of Mien or Burmah. 50 far as any conclu- 
siors can be drawn from so fragmentary a narrative 
as that of the famous old traveller, the supposition 
seems probable enough. Maroo Polo's route seams 
to Lave been from Yunan (Karazan) ten days jour- 
ney to Talifu (Yaohi); and thence five days jour- 
ney to Yungchan (Vochang). After leaving this 
provinces, Marco Polo goes on to say, “ you come 
to 3 great desoent ; in fact you ride for two days 
anc a half continually down hill. On all this de- 
soent there is nothing worthy of mention exoept only 
thet there is a large place there where occasionally 
a great market is held. 9 ० © After you have 
ridden those two days and a half down hill, you find 
yourself in a province towards the south which is 
pretty near to India, and this province is called 
Amein. You travel therein for fifteen days through 
a very unfrequented country end through great 
woods abounding in, elephants and unicorns and 
numbers of other wild beasts. © è e And when 


you have travelled those fifteen days through such 
a difficult country as I have described, in which 
travellera have to oarry provision for the road be- 
cause there are no inhabitants, then you nirive at 
the capital city of this province of Alion, and it also 
is called Amien and is & very great and noble city." 
—(Yule's Maroo Polo, IL, 45, 62, 70-2.) This pas 
sage has presented considerable difficulty to Col. 
Yule in his admirable commentary, booauso, as it 
seems to us he has erroneously counted tho 7£ 
days’ journey from Yungohan. Ool. Yulo is thus 
driven to the supposition that Marco Polo descended 
from Yungchan to the Shweli tributary of the [ra- 
wadi, and performed the rest of tho distance by 
water. There are many difficulties in the way of 
this supposition, a supposition howvver which is 
rendered necessary on the assumption that Marco 
Polo's distances are to be calculated from Yungchan. 
But it will be observed that Marco Rolo speaks 
of leaving the province merely and not tho town. 
This province is called Kardandan, a name however 
which is probably only used to designate a portion 
of Karexan, a word which Dr. Andeison would con- 
nect with the Kananzan mountainsnorth-east of Mo- 
mien, end which probably included most of the 
country which now goes by the name of Yunan. Of 
Marco Polo's descent of 2} days’ journey Dr. Ander- 
son writes :—“ I do not know of any more oorreot 
description that could be given of the descent from 
the Shan states over the Kakhyen hills to Burmah. 
9 9 9 Starting from the Shan-Chinese town of 
Manwyne at the eastern end of the Banda valley, 
where the descent begins, the journey occupies ex- 
actly two days anda half. Bo closely does Marco . 
Polo's account of the route to Burmah ooincide with 
the two roads that follow the valley of the Tapeng 
over which I travelled, that I cannot but conclude 
that it referred to one of them ; but his description 
being devoid of details, it is impossible to say which 
of the two routes he had in view.” Dr. Anderson 
would further fix the market referred to at Old Bha- 
mo, which he says, is distant from the capital of 
Mien or New Pagan ina straight line about 250 
miles. Dr. Anderson endeavours to strengthen his 
position by a reference to certain curious customs 
which are mentioned by Marco Polo and of which 
he found traces in the Shan states. Such customs 
aro the use of tallies, the consultation of persons 
supposed to be possessed of a devil, the docking 
of horses’ tails, and the relative values of gold and 
silver. B yt after the lapse of six centuries, we are 
not inclined to attach much weight to mere coin- 
cidenoes of this nature, at any rate in determining 
the line of direction of any partiovlar route. All 
that can be said is that Dr. Anderson’s supposition 
is as probable as any other—he found traces of 
a substantial bridged road the whole way from 
Bhamo to Momien ;—and more probable than that 
advanced by Col. Yule. We her e no doubt that that 
eminent sdvant will find much in Dr. Anderson's 
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report that will serve to illustrate future editions of 

his exquisite work on the greet traveller of the 

thirteenth oentury.— Indian Observer, Jan. I8. 
TEMI'LE AT TRIPETTY. 

THs Asiatic Journal furnishes particulars of the 
Hindu temple of Tripetty, eighty miles from Madras, 
the preoincts of which had never been “ Me 
by Christian or Muhammadan till the Madras polioe 
invaded it the other day. The exierior even bad 
not been seen but by genuine Hindus. The temple 
is in & village near the centre of a long rango of hills 
“running almost North and South At different dis- 
tances round the hills are gates, the last at the top, 
and the pilgrims all pass through these on their way 
Up. The mere sight of those hills so gratifies 
Hindus, that leagues off, upon first catching a 
glimpee of them, they fall prostrate, calling on the 
idols name. The idol is worshipped by votaries 
who pour in from all parts of India, under a 
thousand names, butthe three principal ones are 
Vengaiafamana Swhmi, or the repeller of evil and 
insurer of good; Suringwaseswami, implying the 
habitation of S'ri, the Indien Ceres ; Beshachelle- 
wanaa, implying the habitation of Sesha, Seshfchalla 
being the name of the hills, derived from Sesha, the 
king of serpents, and achella a mountain. Tha 
legend is that Vishnu assumed the appearance of a 
serpent and transformed himself into the Tripetty 
hill The idol in the temple is an erect stone figure 
about seven feet in height, with four arms, personi- 
fying Vishnu ; one right hand oontains a chakra, or 
war mace, the other points to the earth, alluding to 
the asored origin of the hill; one left hand holds 
the chank, or holy shell; the other holds the lotus. 
The Brahmans assert that the temple was erectad 
at the commencement of the bali yuga. This period 
is to last 5,000 years, when Vishnu's worship on 
earth is to cease, and the Hindus are taught to ex- 
pect his last and most glorious incarnation in person, 
terminating the days of “contention and busi- 
nese" Woe are further told by the historian of the 
temple, thai it is distinguished by the oblations 
which are offered to the idol by Vishnu's voteries 
from all parts of India, Princes send their vakila, 
or ambassadors, to present their offerings to the 
shrine; whilst the poorer peasant, who may have 
little else to offer, wraps up some petty oblation in 
& piece of wax-cloth. The oense of these offerings 
is as follows. The idol smitten with love for the 
blooming Padmavati, daughter of a certain king, 
determined to marry her, but wanting money he 
had to seek the aid of Kuvera. This god however 
directed that the money thus lent should be repaid 
annually to the sovereign of tho countries lying 
between the Pilar and Sonumukhi rivers, and so it 
comes to pass that votaries pour in great numbers 
during the Brahmantsowin, ór nine-day oelebration 
of the nuptials, and annually, at this period, two- 
thirds of ths ususi- collections are made. The 
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Drahmans say that the Hindu rulers allowed the 
offerings to be entirely employed on the spot in 
religious ceremonies, but the Musalman rulers ap- 
propriated them. During the early wars between 
the English and the French, this source of revenue 
was one of the first fruits of our conquests. These 
offerings are made generally from interested 
motives, and are of every diversity of articles con- 
oeivable ; gold and silver lampe, coins af all sorts, 
bags of rupees, copper money, spices, assafcstida, 
the hair cut off the head, frequently vowed from 
infancy, and given up by some beautiful virgin in 
compliance with her parent's oeth. A man who is 
lame presents a silver leg ; if blind, a silver or gold 
eye. The jewels which a woman hes worn with 
pride from infancy, are voluntarily left before the 
idol; she appears with a shabby cloth before tho 


THE 8AMLAJI FAIR. 

ALMOST on the border line between Mahi Kanta 
and Mewar, stands the famous shrine of the much 
venerated god Bámlaji The river Meshwa mean- 
ders over its rocky bed in the valley immediately 
below, and the waters of a splendid natural lake, of 
great beauty sparkle mid the wellowooded hills 
at the foot af which lies the road (if it can be so 
termed) that leads to Bechewada, a village in the 
territory of the Bájá of Dongarpur. To this 
shrine of Sémlajl there used to collect onoe a 


the troublous times of the Mussalman invasion of 
Gujarat. 

But Sir James Outram (then Colonel Outram) 
when Political Agent in Mahi Kanta, re-established 
this important mart. He made arrangements with 
all these petty robbers, whereby traders should be 
allowed to pass free through their states, due 
compensation being given by kim in a legi- 
timate way. For a number of years the fair 
flourished and trade increased rapidly, but of late. 
years it hes again begun to decline, The chiefs 
have resumed their old habits, especially the 
Thakur of Barodra, “ a sturdy old man; " and now 
the numbers attending the fair do not amount to 
more than fifty thousand.— Times of India. 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Tur Syndicate, appointed by Grace of the Senate 
Deo. 4, [87, to consider the best means of promot- 
ing the Study of the Oriental Languages, gave in 
thair report on $th March, recommending :— 

That, recognising the intrinsic importance of 
Oriental Literature, its special bearing on the theo- 
logical and classical training of the University, the 
clese connexion of England with the countries of 
ths Bast, and the fact that Oriental Studies have as 
yes failed, for want of due encouragement, to take 
thsir proper place in the University System of 

.Ecucation, they are of opinion that these studies 
should be placed on-a level with the other studies 
of the University by the institution of two Triposes, 
ons for the Bemitio languages and the other for the 
Indian languages. 

The Syndicate therefore reoommend, that— 

L A Semitlo Languages Tripos be established, 
tha first examination to be held in 875. 

All students who shall pass the examination so 
as to deserve Honours shall be entitled to admission 
to the degree of Bachelor of Art» No student 
shall be admitted to the examination who has 
nci passed the examination in the additional Mathe- 
Mctioal subjects of the ‘previous examination. 
Ar Undergraduate or Bachelor-designate in Arts 
mty be a candidate for Honours in the Semitio 
Lenguages Tripos of any year, if at the time of the 
examination for such Tripos he shall have entered 
on his ninth term at least, having previously kept 
eight terms ; provided that not more than ten terms 
shill have passed after the first of the seid aight 
terme ; and, excepting in special cases, no student of 
a different standing shall be allowed to be a oan- 
didate unless he shall have obtained permission 
from the Council of the Senate. 

The subjects at the examination of candidates 
fo- Honours in the Semitic Languages Tripos are— 

Translation into Arabio; Selected portions of 
the Eorfn, with Arabic commentary; Arabio 
Grammar, with passages for translation into English 
from a selected work of some ' native Grammarian. 
At least four Selected Arabio works, Passages for 


trenslation into English from unspecified Arabio 
works. 


Translation into Hebrew, and pessages for point- 
ing. Atleast four selected books of the Hebrew 
Sociptures, with a selected Hebrew commentary on 
ons of the seid books. Passages for translation 
into English from unspecified books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Paper on post-biblical Hebrew, 

Translation into Syriac; atleast four selected 
boeks of the Syriac Versions of the New Testament. 
Biblical.Chaldee, and selected books of the Tar- 
guns and of the Syriac Versions of the Old Testa- 
ment. Selected Syriac works. Passages for trans- 
laton into English from unspecified Syrieo works. 
Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. 
Liverary History of the Bemitlo Languages. 





The papers on selected works shell contain pas- 
sages for translation into English end questions on 
the subject-matter and criticism of such works. 
The paper on selected Arabio works shall include 
specimens of poetry and rhymed prose, with or 
without oommentary. The Kcr'&n and Grammati- 
cal works shall be excluded from this paper, The 
paper on post-biblical Hebrew shall contain pas- 
sages for translation from at least two selected and 
two unspecified works. 

The Board of Oriental Studies will publish a 
list df books bearing on the subjects of the last 
day's examination, and will revise such list from 
time to time. Publio notice ef all the variable sub- 
jeols selected for the oxamination in any year will 
be given by the Board of Oriental Studies before 
the beginning of.the Lent Term in the year next 
but one preceding the examination. No student 
will be placed -in the First Class, who hes not ex- 
hibited g competent knowledge of two of the three 
languages, Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac, and also of 
the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. 
The examination in each year shall be conducted 
by four examiners, who shall be nominated by the 
Board of Oriental Studies and elected by the Senate, 

And thst—IL An Indien Languages Tripos be 
established, the first examination to be held in 875, 
under regulations similar to those for the Semitic 
languages Tripoe. 

Subjects :—Translation into Sanskrit. Selected 
Sanskrit Dramatic and other Poems. Selected Sans- 
krit Prose works (including a philosophical treatise) 
and a selected portion of the Big Veda with Báyana's 
Commentary. Passages for tranalation into English 
from unspecified Sanskrit works. Paper on Sans- 
krit Grammar, including a selected portion or por- 
tions of a work of some native Grammerian. 

Selected Persian works, including a portion or 
portions of the Masnavt. Translation into Persian. 
Passages for translation inte English from unspegi- 
fled Persian works, ‘Persian Grammar, and Arabio 
Grammar with especial reference to the forins occur- 
ring in Persian. 

Selected Hindustani works, including the Dnti- 
kh#b i Kulliyét i Saud& Translation into Hindus- 
tani Passages for translation into English from un- 
specified Hindustani works. Oomparative Grammar 
of the Indo-European Languages. History of the 
Indian Literature and Philosophy. 

No student will be placed in the First Class, who 
has not exhibited & competent knowledge of Sanskrit 
together with Comparative Grammar, or of Persian 
(inoluding the Arabio element) together with Oom- 
parative Grammar, or of Hindustani together with 
Banskrit or Persian. 


AN EARLY SANSKRIT PRESS AS YET UNNOTICED 
BY BIBLIOGRAPHERS, 

‘IT is strange that the earliest editions of a num- 

ber of Sanskrit books should never as yet have been 

described, though they were printed in a large town 
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of Southern India, and in a part where Europeans 
have always been numerous. The first preas with 
Dovanagari type, in Southern India, was started 
about 805, ab Tanjor, by Raja S'arabhoji (Berboji), 
tho well-known pupil of the great German Miseion- 
ary Swartz.. His object was to print the books re- 
quired for the elementary Sanskrit and Maratha 
Schools he had established in the Tanjor district. 
A small hand press (still in the Tanjor Palace) and 
a fount of Devanagari type were procured, probably 
from Madras, and this little office received the 
rather magniloquent name of Navavidy&kal£&ni- 
dhi. The superintendent was a Brahman named 
Kupp& Bhatta The first production of the 
proes seems to have been a Sanskrit-Mardthe 
Panchfoga, or Almanac, which was continued 
for several years, till superseded by those of the 
Bombay lithographic presses. In I806 (year 
vibbava) wasprinted an edition of the a g h u- 
vamoa, thel9 sargas of text complete, 97 pp. 
8vo. The verses are numbered, and there are two 
short perpendicular lines after each half verse. In 
other respects it is printed like native MSS. This is 
the earliest edition of this poem by several years ; 
the Calcutta edition (Gildemeister, No. 224) and 
Btenzlers were both published in 882. In i8ll 
was printed on 8 pp. (transy.), an edition of the 
Terkasangraha, The copy of this which I 
have seen is ruled with borders in red ink, and the 
close of each sentence has been marked in the same 
way by hand, a vacant space having been left by 
the compositor for this purpose. On the first page 
are two rude outs of Ganesa and Siva In 
the seme year also was printed an edition of À n- 
nann Bhatta’s Comment on the Tarxasan- 
graha, simlar to that of the text, oblong 22 pp. 
In I82 was printed an edition of the Bh & ah & p e- 
richchheda (Karikfvalf), by Panch&nana 
Bhatta, oblong i0pp, In I8I8 (year Srimu- 
kh a) appeared an edition of the complete text of 
Mkghag Sisupala badha, 8vo.l0 pp. In 
i8l4theKum4&raoham p 6, attributed to Baran 
bhoji himself, but really composed by one of his 
Pandits, was piinted, 25 pp. transv. Two editions 
of the Amarakosha (one in 8vo. and the 
other in folio?) were also early finished; of the 
dates I am uncertain, as I have only seen imper- 
fect copies. An edition of the Mukt&valt (a 
comment onthe Bhash&pariochohheda) was 
also begun, but only £5} pp. (transv.) were finished. 
Among the Maratha publications of this prees is a 
translation of ZEsop's fables, with rude cuts, in 
Imo. The type is very good’ and clear; each 
letter is however separated, as in many MSS. : All 
the copies I havo seen are printed on European 
hand-made paper, The texts are tolerably correct, 
in eqme copies errors have been corrected by 
hand.—A.C.B. in Trübner't Lit, Rec. 


DISOOVERY OF IMAGES, 


A NATIVE OHRISTIAN of Velangani moii ir has 
made &curious and interesting di of five 
very ancient oopper figures of Hindu deities. The 
images were found buried in the man's compound, 
but he being a Roman Catholic, objections were 
made by the priest to the sale of the images to the 
people. Tt was therefore proposed to break them 
up and sell them for old copper, when the matter 
came to the knowledge of the Oollector (Mr. H. J. 
Stokes), who purchased the images for Government 
at the rate of four annas per seer, or the price of old 
copper. The figures ere'as follows :— 

Pidari, a village goddess, seated, with four arms ; 
in one an axe, in one a deer. Height l foot 9 
inches, Breadth at base of pedestal foot 2j 
inches. Weight 68 Ibs. 

Pillayar, called also Ganapati, Ganera, and 
Vighneshvara, son of Shiva and Parvati, and there- 
fore called Pillayar, son. Height foot 84 inches. 
Weight 48 Ibs, 

Nadesha, figure of Shiva, dancing (Nada dancing, 
tsha, king), enclosed in a horse-ahoe arch, crested 
with flames. Shiva, matted-hair, is worked into 
an ornamental pattern, with four arms. In one 
hand a small drum such as is used by fortune-tellers, 
with a ball made of cord and wax attached by a 
string to the middle, which strikes each end of the 
drum alternately when oscillated. Round one arm 
aoobra, In one hand 4 flame, Danoes on a pro- 
strate Bákshasa, Height B feet Tj inches ; width 8 
feet 8 inches. 

Sandikeskara (or Ohandikeshvare), a son of Shiva 
Is deaf, for which reason worshippers olap their 
hands in his temple to attract his attention. Is. 
placed to the left hand of the figure of Shiva, 
facing south. Has hair arranged in ornament at 
each side of neck. Figure standing in devotional 
attitude. Height 2 feet 2 inches, weight 50 lbs.  . 

Amman, & goddess, standing. Height 2 feet, 

weight 88 Iba 

The images are believed to haye belonged to a 
Shiva temple which once existed at Velangani, 
Why or when they were buried is not conjectured, 
They were found embedded in send three feet below 
the surface. The images are believed to be very 
ancient, They era to he placed in the Museum at 
Madras for the present. 


HIMALAYAN OUSTOM. 


De. Oownax, in his“ Medioal History of the 
Himalayas,” speaking of a native tribe in the north- 
ern district of the peninsula, saya, when a mother 
goes into a fleld to work, or is otherwise unable to 
take her child with her, she selects some sheltered ' 
spot near a stream, in whioh she places a little 
straw for a bed for her infant, and then directs, by 
means of a piece of split bamboo, a current of 





* Gildemaister’s Xo, 390 must refer to one of these editions, 
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water, cf from oneto two or three inches in diame- 
ter, on its uncovered oociput and temples. This 
produces a soporifio effect, which generally lasts os 
long asthe water continues to flow. The sleep is 
said to be very soothing, and children who have 
been mach snbjeoted to its influence are known to 
have been unusually free from the annoyances in- 
sidentel to the period of dentition. 





THE WHITE JEWS OF COOHIN. 

IT is not surprising to find the blackness of the 
Jews cf Cochin adduced in Mant's Commentary as a 
proof of the effects of climate, because English 
ignorance on Indian subjects never is surpris- 
ing; Sut though there are black Jews on the 
Western Coast, (descendants of slaves and native 
proselytes), the Jews of Coohin—the Jews who 
profees to have settled in the country i800 years 
ago, and hold grants dated in the fourth century 
A.D., are a handsome and eingularly fair Tace, com- 
pared even with European Jews.—South of India 
Observer, May 9. 





ORIENTAL NOTES. 


Ws learn that the well-known Müméns£& text- 
book the Jaimintye-Nytya-Malg-Vistara, of which 
400 pages in large quarto were completed by Dr. 
Goldstücker, will be completed by E. B. Cowell, Pro- 
feeecr of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 

Tte photo-lithographio fac-simile edition of the 
oelebrated oommentary by Patanjali on Sanskrit 
Granmar entitled the Mahaphashya, which tho same 
worthy and much lamented scholar had in hand, 
has «nly advanoed to the 300th page, i. e. only one- 
half ofthe book has been done. Whether this will 
be compleled remains to be seen. As the writing is 
very smell, the exertion required for editing is 
almat too much for the eyes, and therefore we have 
considerable doubts about its rapid completion. 
Sho.ld the work be published, ws nnderstand that 
the price will be Bs, 500, which will of necessity 
plane it beyond the reach of most scholars, 

Erofeseor Monier Williams’ Sanekrit-English Dio- 
tiomary, we hear, is to be published in June. 

A Hindustani Grammar will shortly appear from 
the pen of Professor Dowson of the Staff College, 
Bandhurst, 





ON MASTA'N BRAHMANS. 

=x the artiole by Mr. Ramsay on the hot springs of 
Ural (p. 42), mention is made of the M£st£n Brah- 
mens. It may be useful to record that in Orissa, also, 
the majority of Brahmans do not touch the plough. 
Those that do are called Mastin, and are looked 
dcwn upon by other sects of Brahmans. They 
ars often to be found holding the post of Sarba- 
rebkér, or village headmen, end in thet case 
ase called Padhan (£ « प्रधान), They are, like all 


Oriya Brahmans, a haughty stiffnecked set, distin- 
guished by the most serene indifference io the 
sufferings of their fellow-creaturea. As Padháns 
therefore they are highly eppretiated by the rapa- 
cious and tyrannous xaminders, who find them 
useful tools in their oppression of the ryots. 
Balasor, lith May I872. JOHN BEXAMEB. 


——— 


Tae Muhammadan coins mentioned (p. I30) by 
Dr. Bühler as found in the excavations at Walleh, 
are, in the opinion of Mr. Justice Gibbs, not older 
than the l6th century A.D. It is probable they 
may heve been lost or deposited in comparatively, 
recent times by villagers whose huts stood over the 
site of the buried city.—Ep. T. A. 





CHESS. 

THE Burmese game of chess differs slightly from 
the European gamo, but only where the Europeans 
have altered it since they received it from thd East, 
for it was brought into Western Europe by the 
Crusaders, who appear to have altered the Burmese 
‘horses’ to ‘knights,’ and ‘chariots’ to ‘ castles,’ 
asnow found in the European game, The Bur- 
mese name cAekiwrem has been defined, ' the chief 
ruler or leader of an army,” which is not quite oor- 


.Iect. The name is derived from the Pali or Sans 


Krit, chaths, ‘ four,’ and enga ‘a member,’ i e. ' the 
four members’ (ofan army), elephants, chariots, 
cavalry, and infantry ; and itis the same name 
dragged through Persian and Arabio which appears 
in the English word chess which Webster refers 
to the French. The ‘rook’ of the English game is 
the same word es the ratha of the Burmese, being 
the Pali or Sanskrit name fora chariot.—Dr. F. 
Mason, A. Working Man's Lifa. 





To the Editor of ths “ Indian Antiquary." 

Bm,—A transcript of the Dinajpur inscription 
(page I28) of which a facsimile is published (plate 
VI page 40) was sent to me some time ago by 
the Assistant Secretary to the Asistio Society of 
Bengal, together with s translation by him, for 
my opinion as to the meaning of the words which 
constitute the date. The appearance of my note in 
reply in the 7. A. (p. 28), and the comments made 
on it by Mr. R. G. Bhandarkar render & few remarks 
from me necessary. 

The text sent to me was a transcript, carefully 
made, but not s facsimile, and I had every reason 
therefore to suspect copyist’s errors in those parts 
which were doubtful, A rubbing sinos sent to me 
by Mr. Westmacott shows the letters to be in an 
exoellent state of preservation. With this before 
me all ides of possible errors must be set aside, and 
the reading published by you must be taken as 
correct, with the exception of a single misprint in 
the second line in which the word ‘ gupa’ has been 
changed to ‘ gana.’ 
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As regards the translation : in the first half of the 
sloka there is a double entendre ; the compound 
word márggana-guna grémagreho meaning “ ap- 
preciation of the sum total of the merits of beggars, 
when referring to d&ne (liberality), and “ his hold 
of the multitude of strings of his arrows, 
when oorresponding to the “overthrow of the 
irresistible forces of the enemies” (Durvvértri- 
vartthini-pramathane). Im the second half the 
most enigmatical is the phrase—kunjaraghatl 
varshena. Word for word it means “ elephant,” 
५ collection,” and “ rain," or * year." Being in the 
instruinental case, if it be taken as an epithet of 
Gandapatina, the meaning of the vahuvriki com- 
pressed may be, as suggested by Mr. Bhandarkar, 
“ by him who rains & crowd of elephants.” ` But the 
compound is such an awkward one, it isso far re- 
moved from its noun, and the raining of elephants 
is so unnatural a metaphor, that I feel very unwill- 
ing to accept this interpretation as correct. The 
conjecture about ‘varshena’ being a mislection af 
t varahman’ is not supported by the fao simile, and 
must therefore be at once rejected. I am driven 
therefore to the necessity of accepting ‘ varsha’ to 
mean & year, and the two words preceding it for 
the figures of the yeer. Now, ‘kunjara’ unquee- 
tlonably is equivalent to eight, the elephant regents 
of the eight quarters, and ‘ ghata' after it can only 
imply a crowd or several eights the lowest limit of 
which is three, the plural beginning with three; and 
is therefore a more fixed quantity than any other 
number. In oonnexion with numerals no other 
meaning is admissible, and I do not think it forced 
to accept the word for “ three-fold,” that is three- 
eights standing in a row, and not the multiple of 
8 by 8. Against this Mr. Bhandarkar urges the 
objection that to imply the year in which a 
werk is completed the locative is more appro- 
priate than the instrumental which is used to 
indicate the total period occupied in completing a 
work. But ho has himself solved the diffloulty by 
the alternative meaning he has suggested in the 
remark “ or at least that it took the 888th year to 
be constructed.” In the absence of all information 
ss to the size of the temple I cannot positively 
assert that it was completed ín oourse of a year, 
but the only grammatical objection to my reading 
of the date thus disappears Were it otherwise 
still I do not think the misuse of the instrumental 
for the locative by a writer who has clearly sinned 
against grammar by using the neuter ‘ bhushans’ in 
the masculine gender, is such as to justify the re- 
jection of the interpretation. It is possible also 
that with a view to indulge in a double emiendre, 
similar to what occurs in the. first half of the sloka, 
and make one word—serve both for a date and an 
epithet of his royal patron, the poet has submitted 

o a slight infraction of the rules of grammar, of 
which men of his class are generally muoh less 
mindful than of rhetoric. Anyhow the date does 


not appear to be so questionable as Mr. Bhandarkar 
is disposed to think. RAJENDRALALA MITRA. 
Calowtia, 3lst May 879. 





THE JAYA SRI MATIA BODEN WAHANSE IN 
CHANOKRY, 

ALL who have read Sir E. Tennant’s charming 
work on Ceylon, or have glanced into Turnour's 
Maháwanso, will recollect that the great Bo tree of 
Anurádhapara is the oldest historical treo in the 
world, and the highest earthly objeot of veneration 
to millions of Buddhists, When it was brought 
over to Ceylon more than 2,000 years ago, Dewánam- : 
piys-Tises, the then king of Ceylon, appointed the 
chief who brought it, lord over the district, and 
gave him and his heirs the right to appoint for ever 
the chief priests of the sacred Bo tree. Like the 
best among the Rajptt chiefs the Newara Wewa , 
family traces itself back through chiefs and ralers 
to thet memorable time. The last young chief 
however died suddenly of cholera, leaving no male 
issue : and a man has come forward claiming to be 
descended from the lest chief but one; but the 
descendants- in the female line saying that he is no 
Sir Roger and only some Tom Castro or Arthur 
Orton, and have elected a rival priest and brought the 
estates and the most ancient and honourable “ fa- 
mily living” in tho world into the District Court of 
Anur&dhapura. In historical romanoe the trial is 
likely to be most interesting. The late young 
chief's grandfather was beheaded by the last tyrant 
of Kandy for marrying a Telugu princess: and his 
father wes banished to Galle for high treason 
against the tnen newly established English Govern- 
ment. It is in banishment thet he is said to have 
married the daughter of another banished chief 
and to have had issue the present claimant. 





Query 8—Rdmes'vara. 


Sir,—Can any of your correspondents tell me 
who founded the temple of R&mes‘wara at Cape 
Kumárí, and what has been its history? The Ta- 
mils here say that it was built by Ráma B. C. circa 
5000, which would be interesting, if probable. On 
an inscription et Dambula it-is said of Parakrama 
Báhu the Great [53-88 A.D.] that after his oon- 
quest of South India “ as there were then no rivals 
~ (peatriwalle) left in all the continent of India, he 
4 staid at Hámoe wara, and filled the hearts of all the 
* poor by gifts of his own weight in precious things, 
“and drove not the poor away. Having pwi wp a 
4 column qf victory to endure for many ages, he 
U built the dévoile called Nissenkeswora, and sur- 
4 rounded by his four-fold army returned to Ceylon. 

The name of the king of Pandi at that time is 
stated in Sinhalese books (see Turnour, Mahawenso, 
lxvi) to have been Kulss'ekra. 

I should be glad bo have an explanation of the 
words in italics. 


Anuradhapura. T. W. Rays Davipe, 
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POPULAR TAMIL POXTRY. 
Bx ROBERT CHARLES CALDWELL, M.R.A.S, 
Second Paper. 


T HERE are two phases of Popular Tamil 

Poetry. BIvAVAKKIYAR, for instance, has 
written nothing, as far as I know, which may not 
be classed as popular poetry ; and three-fourths 
of the writings of the classic Auvurvan, who 
has been called the Sappho of Southern India, 
are strictly of this class. But, beyond this, 
there is a great deal of difficult and abstruse 
poetry in high Tamil, which has been popu- 
lerixed. The Rdmdyanam of Kaunan, for 
example, is an elaborate poem, written in a 
Highly polished poetical diction ; and yet, if a 
Hindu were to be asked to point to the first 
Popular poem in the Tamil language, he would, 
undoubtedly, point to it. Wandering minstrels 
recite it night by night in the streets of every 
sown in Southern India where Tamil is spoken. 
There is a subtle and wonderful charm about 
this poom. It contains by far the finest ideal 
descriptions of sosnery to be found in Tamil 
literature. The magio muse of VIRAWAMUKI 
was only able to reflect this beauty ; for it is 
well-known that Busoni wrote his Tembdoani 
in direct imitation of Kawsaw's Eámáyanam. 
Besides this, the palm must be awarded to 
Kansan as the most facile and brilliant of 
Tamil versiflers. The Rdmdyanam is written 
in a metre called the Virutiam, one of the most 
plastio, and perhaps the most harmonious, of 
Tamil metros. And the whole poem, lit up 
in every part by  alliterations, assonances, 
mimetic words, and rhymes, leaps and sparkles 
like a sun-lit sea. There is a ripple in the 
stanza which describes a running stream, there 
is & flutter in the verse which depicts a 
banneret quivering in the breese.* For seven 
centuries KAMBAr’s masterpiece has delighted 
Hindus of all classes. It is the Folk-Song of 
Southern India. And yet, will it be credited 
that, unless it were explained to him word by 
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imitated Kamben in the most elaborate manner, 
ia eo dang. . The.aim of the great Italian was 
uen anam in a measure. He 
natives a poem which would 
gin anam wasto other Hindu 
ed his admirers Vira- 
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word, there is not a single stanza in the whole 
of the epic, which a common Tamilian labourer 
or artizan, upon first hearing it, could understand 
and appretiate! When, therefore, wandering 
* Kaviráyar'—Ài. e, native minatrels,—sing the 
"Eámáyasam to a crowd in bázárs, or upon 
festive occasions to assemblages in the houses 
of Hindus, a running comment is kept up, either 
by the singer or an assistant, explaining the 
meaning of the verses as they are recited. On 
the other hand, the most ignorant of Tamilians 
can understand such a popular poem as tho Fipéka 
Ohintâmani—a shrewd and plainly-worded poem, 
possessing à good deal of real artistio merit. 
Thus in Tamil there are two kinds of popular 
poems,—poems which require a commentary, 
and poems which do not. It perhaps may be 
advisable, ere passilg on, to give one brief 
specimen of classic poetry of the highest order 
which has been popularized by frequent quo- 
tation and common use. Here is a stanza from 
the Tembdvuni of ViRAMAMUNI— 
Oļi n&kkoqu vin sudar pugala, 
Oli n&kkoqu pan mati pagalé, 
Kali nkkkodu par pu] pugala, 
Kamal nikkoqu kå malar pugels, 
Teli nkkkogu ntrppunal puga/a,— 
Tinamé pugalappagurdy nf ?— 
Aji nakkodu nin unei puga/a, 
Ariyá mügei uparttayó ? 
It is the most famous verse in n famous poem, 
and may be thus translated :— 
Whilst Thee, with tongues of splendour, the orbs 
of heaven praise ; 
Whilst gems to Thee their voices, with tongues 
of brilliance, raise ; 
Whilst unto Thee wood-warblers, with tongues 
of joyance, sing ; 
Whilst wood-flowers Thy sweet praises, from 
tongues of fragrance fling ; 
as if motioning him to ae at a ie ee 
tonish ngel miha. When the H dy Family are ruturning from 
Egypt, the Italian poet makes the fags flutter the three 
travellers a weloom emi Ven rar up दशा ‘come, 
omo l’ Ihave ne the ot kampen; nor the 
Te«bdsani of Viramimuni before me as I vir or | should 
verify by quotation these strange stanzas, a whole [ 
consider the the greater poem: parts of the 
; however, are superior to any of Kamben's 
Beschi was undoubtedly ean uber P iens 


And 
Foose two poets, together with (&vumfnava: and Tiruval- 
luvar, muss be ranked in the very Arst clave of Tamil posts, 
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Whilst Thee, with tongues of clearncss, the 
water-floods applaud ; 

(Thus, day by day, from all things, dost Thou 
receive not land 7) 

Wilt Thon not deign to suffer the tongue Thou 
gavest me— 

Though I be dumb and thonghtloss—to offer 
praiso to Thee? 
It is, however, impossible m any translation 


to reproduce the spirit and melody of the- 


original stanza. Even those who have studied 
Tamil deeply must be struck with the romark- 
able verbal structure of these eight lines. The 
measure in which they nre written is very 
frequently employed in Tamil popular verse. 
In the original, given abovo in a Romanized 
form, note that the first word of the first, third, 
fifth, and seventh lines are perfect rhymes 
to the Tamilian enr, that the second word in 
each of these four lines is identical, —as is also 
the last ; that the first word of the second lino 
is & perfect rhymo with the first word of the 
fires line: that the first syllable of the first 
word of the fow th line is an alliteration which 
chimes with tho first syllable of the third line: 
that Ti in “ Tinamó" allitorates with Te in 


‘ “ Teli"—a&ccording to the rules of Tamil Syntax: ' 
' Tamil. There is a great and indefipable charm 


and that the same vowel begins the last two lines. 
But this is not all, —the last words of the 
seoond and fourth lines are identical, and the 
same word occurs in the sixth line. Add to 
all this, a subtle continuous assonance, and e 
wonderful rhythmic flow,—and the reader may 


Niripdu pe/aginum 
Markkar képinei 
Nirkut pásipól 
Vérkko]lát&. 
Oru ná] palaginum 
Periyór képmei 
Ira nilam pi]akka 
Vor vi]kkunmó. 
Karkei nandióà 
Karkei nandró 
Piechei puyinum 
Kapkei nandré 
Kalli voravan. 
Kalanalam pésutal 
Nellinut piranta 
Patarù knmméd. E 
* |t has proved an irremediable curse to Tamil literature 
that writers of genius have so generally adopted a Sans- 
kriti-ed phraseology, and intricate involutions of Aue 


which are as unnecessary ns they are in bad tasto. e 
wotingt of Tdyamaxarar,—who is perhaps really the great- 


have some conception of what an artistic thing 
a Tamil Viruttam is when it is the work 
of a master-poot. The Vepbi, a still more 
intricate measure, is also frequently made use 
of by popular Tamil poets. There is an old 
Hindu story afloat that one of the greatest of 
Tamil poets took three years to compose ono 
short Lural venvd (i e., two lines) I—and it was 
so fine a couplet, that, when it was thoroughly 
finished, the poet himself was the only one who 
could comprehend it | Such a story as this is 
ridiculous enough to our ears, but it is no 
matter for laughter to any Hindu Pandit. I 
have often had the pleasure of listening to 
natives reciting their own compositions in verse: 
upon such occasions the greatest compliment 
you can pay is to declare that the poem is 
couched in euch elegant language that it wholly 
transcends your comprehension |* : 

Popular Tamil Poetry, however, is for the 
most part written with some regard to the 
patience of readers, The well-known works of 
that really great poetess AUVEIYAR (R portion 
of which was probably written quite nine cen- 
turies ago) contain perhaps the oldest specimens, 
of Tamil popular poetry extant, And yet, old 
as they are, they are written in clear pure 


about the style of the Nalvali and Mudurei. It 
is so simple yet so elegant,—aailing along so 


‘smoothly, yet freighted with so much weighty 


seuse, Let us take an instance of Auveiyar’s 
style from tho Fettriverkei :— 


The friendship of the worthless 
Though for a century tried, 

Is lile the weed which floateth 
All rootless in the tide. - 

The friendship of the worthy, 
Though proved for but one day, 

Is likes root which downwards 
Through good soil cleaves its way. 

Right good, right good is learning ! 
Though you a beggar he, 

The benefits of knowledge 
Will still extend to thee ; 

The unlearned man who boasteth 
How nobly he is born, 

Is but an empty corn-ear 
Sprung up midst fruitful com, 


est of Tamil poets, - may be pointed to as an example of 
the fact that the sem est kinds of speculntive and philoso- 
phical poetry can be wntten in pure plam Tamil, which 





at once satistios the critical taste, and is thoroughly intell-. 


gible to the careful reader. 
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AwvEIYAR is chiefly noted as a poetess for her 
unrivalled collection of brief moral aphorisms. 
Whist the genuineness of several of her re- 
putei works is open to the gravest question, 
` the authorship of the Attisüdi has never been 
doutted. This remarkab'e poem, possessed of 
a molime simplicity, contains the same num- 
ber of lines as there are letters in the Tamil 
alphabet ordinarily in use. Each line begins 
witk a letter of this alphabet. Thus the first 
line commences with an Ana, the next with an 
Avena, and #0 on, the proper sequence of letters 
in tae Tamil alphabet being strictly adhered to. 
Tt is quite a unique poem, and has been styled 
by the learned Boschi as “ worthy of Seneca him- 
self” The following are the opening lines :— 

Aram seya virumbu. 
Aruvatu sinam. 
Iyalvatu Karavél. 
Ivatu villakél. 
Udeiyata vi|«mbel. 


Pá um, telitenum pagum parappum,—irei 
Nélum kalant’ unal ku nin taruvón. 

Kélam sey 
Tungak kari mugattu, tu maniyó, nf yenakku 
Sanga Tamil mundrum tå ! 





Astrap perukkattradi sudumannülumavvà 
Lnttrup perukkálulaguttu. 

Mettravarkku 
Nalla gádipprantár nalkurntár ánülum 
‘Tle? yeua márttár, iseintu. 
Attrang karoiyin maramum arasariya 
Vittrirunta vülvum vilumandré. 

Yéttram 
Ututundu valvatark’ oppillei, kandfr, 
Falutundu vérór panikku. 

There is & pretty little legend connected with 
cno of AuvEiYAR's most popular verses. The 
poetess visited the town of Ambel. It happen- 
ed that a dancing-girl named Ohilambi lived in 
this town. On a former occasion the great 
XAXBAX bad visited Chilambi’s house, and the 
maiden had given the author of the Rdmdyana a 
-ery large sum of money to write a stanza in her 
praise. Thesumwhich the unfortunate girl offer- 
ad the miserly poet ras only half of the sum he de- 
कलम टन न VM ETE 

* Tamil sanctioned 7 the conclave of leamed 
Tamilians who used to hold their assemblies in. the templo 
at Madura. We speak of “Queen's ExsluA': " Sanga 
Tomi” is a similar expreasion. 


— ——— पुर n फ  ्ससससझा+ 


Ukkamatu keividél. 

Enneluttigalel. 

Erpat’ iga]cchi. 

Eiyamit’ un. 

Oppura vo]uga. 

Otuvatoliyel. 

Avviyam pésél. 
Desire to do thy duty. Cool thy heat 
Of wrath. What thou can'et give, do not secrete. 
Hinder not alms. Of wealth make nots show. 
Of perseverance never let thou go. 
Numbers and letters scorn not. "Tis not meet 
To go a begging. First give alms, then eat. 
According to established custom walk, 
From learning cease not. Without envy talk. 

All Tamil poems, popular or otherwise, begin 

with a formal invocation of some deity. One of 
the most famous of such invocations is that pre- 
fixed to the Nalval of Avvarvan. The following 
iss translation of this invocation and of two 
subsequent stansas of the poem :— 


Milk and clean honey, sugar and pulse,—these blent, 
To thee, O Holy Gem, will I present, 
Thou elephant-visaged, graceful, eminent ; 

Bo in return do thou vouchsafe to me 

Of sanctioned Tamil the varieties three.* 


When tho dried rivers sands you hap to tread 

Your feet are scorched ; yet, ev’n then, in its bed 

Lurk springs, hy which the neighbourhood is fed. 
Thus men, of good stock born, will never say, 
Ev’n when impoverish’d, to a beggar— Nay.’ 


Trees, growing by rivers, fall ; and fall, too, they 
Who in some monarch’s favour flourish gay. 
Have ye not seen the truth of what I say? 
All olse is faulty :—naught compared can be 
With Agricultural Prosperity. 
manded, so Kawsay took the money, dashed off the 
following incomplete stanza, and went away | — 
Tannirum Kávéri 
J árvóndarit Sôļan 
Manpfvatam Bole 
Mandalamé, 
Penniril— 


Of streams, the stately K&veri— 
Of kings, is Cholan, best; 





+ This alludes to the well-known native custom of dg- 
ging small tem etd wells in the sandy bed of rivers 
water, after rivers have been dried up in the hot 
, season, 
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And Ohola-land the fairest land 
On all the earth’s broad breast :— 
And of all women: 
Bhortly afterwards the poetess Auveiyar 
visited Ohilambi, and found the poor girl in 
tears. Bhe told the poetess of her sorrow— 
how she had given Kamban nearly a thousand 
rupees, and the poet had scribbled an unfinished 
stanza in charcoal on the wall, and had hastily 
left her. Upon hearing this Auveiyar rose up, 
and finished the stanza as follows :— 
- Amber Bilambi 
Yarevinta tá]aniyum 
Bempot silambé 
Bilambul 


—— — —— Ohilambi 
Of Ambel is most sweet,— 
nd the best of golden anklete 
Those on her lotue-feet ! 


Auveiyar for these lines would receive nothing 
but a little rice-weter, to assuage her thirst, 
And to the present day the poetess goes by the 
name of Kü]ukkupádi, t.¢,— ‘She who sang 
for some rice-water.””* 

One of the most popular poems in Tamil is 
the Mudurei, It is perhaps the most wonderful 
collection of fine similes, within a small compass, 
in any language. The diction is plain, pure, 
and extremely beautiful. It has all the marks 
about it of having been composed by the au- 
thoress of the Nalvali and the Kondreivendan. 
Indeed the internal evidence in favour of this 
is extremely strong. The phraseology, the 
rhythmic flow, the-copious use of similes and 
metaphors, all point to her as its author. But 
there is one stanza in the Mfidurei which could 
not possibly have been written by Auveiyar, vis., 
the one beginning :— 

* K&namayilüdg, kendirunta Vankoli,” &c 

In this stanza a comparison is instituted 


Siriar kettálum striyar striyaré 

Allitár keiSlum enfgum? Biriya 

Ponnin kudamudeintal ponn&gum : en&grum 
Mannin kudam udeintakkal ? 


Nellukk’ ireitta nfr vaykkal valiyodi 
Pullukkum angé pusiumám. Tol uligil 
Nallar oravar eruntal arar porutt’ 
Ellarukkum peyyum malei. 





between the stately peacock and the strutting 
tarkey-cock. It has been pointed out that the 
turkey was introduced into India by the Portu- 
guese about three hundred years ago.t Auveiyar, 
the reputed sister of Tiruvalluvar, obviously 
could not hare penned the stanza in question. 
But on this ground, and it really appears to me 
on this ground only, some scholars of great 
learning and undoubted critical acumen, have 
refused to accredit Auveiyar with the authorship 
of any portion of the poem containing the 
gtanxa. A defenoe has lately been set up, m the 
assertion that.by “ Vánkoli" Auveiyar meant a 
pea-hen; but nowhere in classic literature is a 
pea-hen so denominated. The safest explanation 
is to reject the stanza as a spurious interpola- 
tion. Yet it must be allowed that if the stanza 
be a spurious one it is a marvellous imitation 
of Auveiyar’s style. In the third Ime a trick 
of alliteration, very frequent in the verses of 
Aurveiyar, is skilfully adopted. 
Poll& siragei viritt—Adinal pétmméa. 

The alliteration which, es the stensa is in 
the Venb& metre, should occur at the first 
syllable of Adinal is kept in suspension till the 
last word is reached, without the ear being 
offended. 

But even if it be allowed that the Mudurei is 
not the work of Auveiyar, it 006 not affect the 
main question at issue. Whoever wrote it, 
and nothwithstending that it is but a short 
poem, it occupies a foremost place in Tamil 
literature as a composition dear to every Tami- 
lian. It is full of the brightest of Oriental 
thoughts, conveved in language at once chaste 
and highly elegant, and on this account it is 
perhaps more frequently quoted than any other 
Tamil writing. I beg the reader carofully to 
weigh the following fire stanzas from the Mô- 
durei, which, I think, must commend themselves 
widely to the general English taste :— 


Gold vessels, broken, still as gold we prize, 

And wise men in adversity are wise: 

But worthless men, when ruined, what are they? 
Vessels of clay, when broken, are but olay ! 





When the tank’s water to the rice fleld flows, 
It feeds the grass which by its channel grows; 
Thus for the sake of one good man, on all 

In this old world, the gracious rain-drops fall. 





* The story is a mere myth, Auvelyar could not possibly have met Kamban, I flourished a couple of 
after her 


_ centuries 


t Vide Dr. Caldweli’s p. 87 
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Attilam palsuveiyir kundrütalavalla 
Natum nanballar napballar. Kett&lum 
Mepmakkal mepmakkaló, sangu sujtalum 
Tánrcikka venmei tarum. 

Nanjadeimei tanayintu nagang karantureiyum 
Anja purangkedakkunir pambu. Nenjir 
Karevudeiy&r tammei kerappar keravür 
Kararillà nenjattavar. 


AdsEkam udeiyar arivillar endr' epni 

Kadikka karutavum vópd&m. Madei taleiyil 
Odum mtn 808, ora min varum ajayum ; 
Vad. irukkumáng Kokku! 


The last of these stanzas has always struck 
me, 28 being a good example of the fact that some 
Tamil poets possess one of those “ faculties di- 
vine" which is a sure note of genuine inspiration, 
vix -—the faculty ofappretiating nature. The epi- 
thet withered (Tamil, Vádi) is on extremely beau- 
tifu. one, because it is so extremely true to nature. 
Anrone will recognise the felicity of this epithet 
who has watched a peddy-bird (Kokku) perched 
on zhe brim of a tank waiting, perfectly motion- 
lest, and as if it were but a piece of withered vege- 
tat.on, for the rash approach of its finny prey. 


PATTANATTU PILLEIYAR PADAL. 
Yen pettra táyürum yennei pinam endru 


The bad are bad though cherish'd. Yet when 
boil'd, 

Sweet milk still sweet remains, and is not spoil’d. 

And fire but whitens white shells.—Thus we see 

Good men remain good in adversity. 





The cobra, conscious of its poison, hides; 
Abroad the water-snake unfearing glides. 

Thus they whose hearts hide guile exposure fear, 
But secrecy befits not the sincere. 





Esteem not witless, nor with ease o'ercome, 

That man whose lips with wise reserve are dumb. 
At the sluice-head the stork, whilst fish play by, 
All withered seems—till the right fish comes nigh | 


No notice of Tamil Popular Poetry would be 
complete without mention being made of 
ParraxATTU Paars writings. These are very 
unequal: in parts they rise to the level of 
Bivavakkiyar, but as a whole they are pro- 
ductions characterized” more by melodious 
verbiage than striking thought. The most re- 
markable poem ever penned by this writer is 
one in which he bewails the loss of his mother. 
The verses, however, which I have selected 
have, as far as I know, never been translated 
before. 

VERSES 

From various writings of Patianatiw Pillai. 

When dead, my mother soorns me 





Igaintu vigtár. Saying ‘ But a corpse is he,’ 
Pon pettra mátarum pô vendru solli My gold-bought wife with weeping 
Pulambi vittar. Cries out * depart’ to me; 
Kon petra meintarum pinvalam vantu My sons, my pyre encircling, 
Kudam ugeittar. Their wonted pots let fall; — 
Un pattr'oliya oru pattrum ilei There is no love but Thy love 
Udeiyavané ! O thou who ownest all [# 
Sollmum, sollin mudivilum, véda In speech, and its conclusion, 
Buruti ilum, And in the Vedas too, 
Allinum, másattra &gása tennilom, In darkness, and in heaven's 
Aynta vitor Stainless expanse of blue ; 
In hearts of true ascetics, 
x And in each loving mind, 
um, anbaridattilum, Isan The Lord's unbounded presence 
er Ye certainly may find ; 
um, sembilumó iruppinenga} But how in stones and copper, 
Kapputalé. Oen ye the God desery, 
Who in his forehead beareth 
. The- terrible one eye! 
* In these 


Poe from behind on the vs modes the carps 


M thelr vessels af water, as = ang pe 
bounden ove 
lasting, unaffected by lifa or Ls od d 
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U]iyitta kalleium opitta s&nteium 
Uttei ara 

Pu]itta sembeium pottrukilén, uyar 
Ponennavé : 

Oliyita talirangulld yiruttavat 
Unmei endru, 

Veliyig sdeittu veittén, inimél ondrum 
Vendilanë, 


Uramsatam alls, uttrar satam alls, 
Uttru pettra 

Perum satam alla, pendtr satam alla, 
Pifleigafum 


Bfrum sstam alls, selramum setam alla, 
Téeattila 

Yárum satam alla, nintral satam, Kaochi 
Egambans ! 


Kondrén—enégam uyirei elitm, pinbu 
Kondru, kondru, 

Tindrén at’andrium tingu seyten, atei 
Tirka v 


Nindrên nins&nnitikkó, stank! knttram 


N! poruppiy 
Endré mai nambuvón, iroivü, Kaochi 
Egambané. 


— 


N&yá&y pirantidanal véttel idi 
Nayampurium 

Tiytr vayatirinar&y piantu pin 
Bambannaráy 


K£&yá maramum vegajim ku]amum 
Kallávum enna 

Ty manitarei én pedeitt&y, Kaechí 
Egambant? 


Attrddu tumbel anintégum ambala 
Vápar tammei 

Pottritavark kadeiá]am up inte 
Butala 

Kottriviyattru sugamattrn sutra 
Tupiumattró 


Conjereram. This sod 


ee oer Iva) worabipped at Conjeveram, 


Bones ehisell'd, temper'd mortar, 
And copper furbish’d o'er 
By tamarind,—these ne'er shall I 
As thee, O God, adore. 
But in the world within me 
- Pro planted as is meet— 
(Heneeforth I lack for nothing,) 
Thy twain effulgent feet. 


Your habitation fleeteth, 

Your friends, they do not stay ; 
Your fame so dearly gotten, 

It too shall pass away ; 
Your wives remain not erer, 

Your offspring leave your side ; 
Your comeliness, your riches, 

They too will not abide : 
Not one im all the country 

Of his own life is sure,— 
Bat thou, One God of Kaechi,* 

Thy feet alone endure, 


I slew, I slew and ceased not, 
I slew, yea ate the slain! 
T sinned, to thee I gat me 
To cleanse me from my stain : 
Therefore wilt thou forgive me; 
I trust in thee, O Lord, 
Who as a king in Kacchí 
Art evermore adored. 


One might have aided hunters 
Had one been born a hound, 
And thushad not been worthless : 
But what good can redound 
From men, who're born of women, 
Who opulent have grown, 
Yet like dried tanks, trees fruitless, 
And cows carved out of stone, 
Refuse to help the needy ? 
Why mad'st thou these, O Lord? 
Who st the town of Kaochi 
Art evermore adored. 


To know them who adore not 
The dancing-god divine, 
( Who's wreath’d with river-blossoms) 
Is there no outward sign ? 
~—Sinch lack even the odour 
Of rice! no health have they 
They need acloth to gird them 
They beg from day to day, 


the taro following stanzas were addressed by Patianatiu Pillai to 
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Yat&r&lum picchei kideiyamal ékkat 
Triruppergslé, 

Eri yengkkennum, puluvÓ yenakkennum, 
Inta mannum 

Berri yenakkenum, paruntó yenakkenum, 
Tan pusikka 

Nari yenskkennum, punná yenakkennum, in 
Narudalei 


Jšriamudan raļartên, itingl yenna 
Per enakkó ? 


Ftmangs], Nigeiga], vedanga], agama 
N*tineri 

Gmanga] tarpanam santi jeba mantira 
Yôga nilei 


Ramange] santanam venpfru püsi 
Nalamudanó 

Bimange] dórum ivar soyum pujeigal 
Barppaneíyé 


Bome of the most popular poems in Tamil 
are those of the Bittar (Siddha) school. These 
writers are the poetical Quietists of Tamil-land. 
A great deal might be written concerning them 
and their works, but space forbids. I must 
content myself with laying before the reader 


Vananguvily jagajôti woruvan&ki 
Må nilatti worn nodiyil vagutó mannil 
Gupaména manitareium padcitta pinbu 
Kuvalayattil tinutittu Gurav&y venta 


Janamfna samusaram wondrillémal 

Banniyási pôl iruntu, davattei katti 
Aubána Sittargalei irutti pinbu 

Aganda tolam sendravarei, —apduv&y8. 

One of the most popular little poems in the 

Tamil language is the Vief&a Chimiimani,—a 
comparatively recent production. Ignorant Tamil 
women, who know almost nothing of any kind 


But no one e'er relieves them ; 
Hopeless they fade away! 


Fire claims me, worms tvo claim me, 
Earth, too, accounts me hers. 
Kites claim me too, with jackals, 
And despicable curs. 
Then wherefore have I cherish’d 
This vile ill-odour'd thing, — 
From this my mortal body 
What benefit can spring? 





Vows, austerities, vedas, 

Puranas, secular lore, 
Burnt offerings, sacrifices 

To men that are no more ; 
Prayers ssid in markets, mantras, 

Fixed postures, names yo say, 
Sandal, and smear'd white ashes,— 

Ye who, from day to day, 
Deeming these meritorious, 

Obserre such things, do ye 
Know that all this is nothing 

But God-ward perfidy ! 


the translation of one— perhaps the most famous 
—stenra in these writings. This stanza is 
from the Gnasam Nuru, a work ascribed to 
Agustiyar, the father of the Tamil language. 
It is a most remarkable stanss, but certainly 
Agastiyar hed no hand in its authorship, 

Thou shalt adore the World’s One Light, 

Who at a thought this vast earth framed, 

Made noble man, then, dawn-like, flamed 

A Priest, upon ‘his sight, 


No kin had he of mortal raco; 
Ascetic-wise hard deeds he wrought ; 
Then, having made disciples, sought 
The Ilimitable Place. 
of Tamil literature, are fond of learning portions . 
of the poen off by heart. And yet one of its 
most famous stanzas runs thus— 


Tas FIOKLE Snx.- 


Alakgls vishatteium 
Nambalim 
Atreiyum perungüttreium 
Nambalam 
Kéla má mats Yineiyel 
Nambalim 
Kollum vengei pullyeium 
Nambalüm 
Kálanár vidum tütarei 
Nambalém 


Put faith in tho deadliest poison, 
In torrent, or hurricane-gust, 
And elephants, huge and powerful, 
And murderous tigers trust ; 
Oonfido in the angels of Yama 
The souls of the wicked who fetch, 
Place credence in robber, or felon, 
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Kaj]ar, vedar, maravarel 
Nambalám, 

—Bëlei kattiya mátarei 
Nambinál,— 

Teruvil nindru tiyangi 
Tavipparé | 


Now that. Ohristianity is year by year be- 
coming more deeply rooted in Tamil-land, a new 
class of popular poetry is springing up. Some 
of these Christian lyrios, or Kirtaneis, especially 
those penned -by a late Christian poet of 
Tanjor, have attamed a wide popularity, even 
amongst non-Ohristian Hindus. But as a whole 
these modern Ohristian lyrica are wretched pro- 
ductions, and bear the-same relgtion to Tamil 
popular poetry of the first class, that Tate and 
Brady’s effusions bear to Milton’s “ Ode on the 
Nativity.” Common Hindu Labour-eongs, 
are for the most part extremely destitute of 
poetio merit. 

I must now bring this papa to a close. I 
trust I have been able to awaken some little 





Or ev'n in some Maraver wretch ; 

— But if you believe m g woman 
More hopeless your cage will be, 

You will stand in the street in your angaish 
And wither with aguny ! 


interest in the subject, and I hope I have: proved 
from the specimens, few as they are, which I 
have adduced, that in days gone by, T&mil—the 
Queen of the Dravidian tongues—was not with- 
out sons who possessed, in some measure, the 
vision and the faculty divine. It'must be 
remembered that I have confined myself to cull- 
ing specimens from a particular lass of poetry, 
and that not of the highest order. The non- 
Aryans of Southern India cannot for a moment 
vie with their Aryan masters in the mighty 
arena of the Epic or tho Drama. But I do not 
think that any Oriental language possesses & ' 
richer collection, of Folk-songs, than that which 
is the especial glory of Tamilian literature, 
Madras, I6th March, 872. 


ON THE “GAULI RAJ” IN KHANDESH AND THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
Br W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo.C.&, ASSISTANT COLLECTOR IN CHARGE OF FORESTS. 


Tzunovamovr Gondwana and Khandesh there 
exist traditions more or leas shadowy of 8 Gauli 
Haj,—which have occasioned considerable per- 
plexity as to their origin. Mr. Grant in his 
Introduction to the Central Provinces Gazetteer, 
practically gives the question up as insoluble. 
This power, whatever it was, has left no coins, 
no inscriptions, nothing but a name attached 
to afew old buildings. Enquiry bas been made 
among the people now called Gaulis; but they 
hare nownomsmory of their ancient sovereignty ; 
(if it was ever theirs,) and the quotation from Sir 
R. Jenkins (p. lx. C. P. Gasstteer) is too vague 
to be ofany use, and may just as well refer to le 
gends of Krishna and his companions as to any- 
thing else. 

The past therefore gives us little aid in iden- 
tifying the Gauli Rings, except the rather ahaky 
story of Asa Ahir, the eponymous chief of 

Asirgürh, spoken of by Ferishtah. Under ‘the 
circumstances we should, I think, have recourse 
to the geological method, and seek in the 
phenomena of the present for the explanation of 
the past. Isthere then in the present day any 


dynasty in India deriving its title from a common. 


trade; andis there any which would, if it were 


wiped out to-morrow, leave nothing but its name 
to show where it had been? .Of the first class, 
the instant answer is, there are two, and they 
are both Gauli Kingdoms, the Gaikwar of Baroda 
and the Gurkha (Go-rakh) of Nip&ül To tha 
second class belong all the Maratha states. The 
Gaikwar of Baroda therefore unites the two 
qualifications, and stands forth the modern 
analogue of the Gauli Rájás. 

The next question is, how. did the Gaikwari 
Bi] in Gujarat get its nume ? From the surname 
of the ruler. Gaikwar is one of the commonest 
surnames in the Dekhan; and is generally at- 
tached to the profession of a herdsman ; but by 
no means of necessity. Its bearers hold them- 
80768, and are held, pure Maríthas :— My 
name is Gomaji, father’s name Timaji, sur- 
name Gaikwir, trade Gauls, caste Maratha ;" 
is a heading common enough on depositions in 
the Dekhan. The surname of Ahir is also oom- 
mon in a small group of villages near the Ané 
Ghtt in Taluka Junngr (Joomer) of Poona. Its’ 
bearers are held pure Marájhas and are culti- 
vators by trade. Now to readers unacquainted 
with the Dekhan, it may perhaps be necessary 
to explain that the use of surnames there is al- 
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mest the same as in the Highlands; I say 
thi Highlands—becnuse a common surname im- 
pla a sort of consanguinity, an identity in 
fact of tribe. The other surnames commonest 
among Marfthas, —the Smiths and Joneses of the 
Dskhan,—are Bindé (Scindia), Jadu, Bhonsla, 
Pewir, and Chauhan. It will at once be re- 
marked that the 2nd, 8rd and 4th on this list 
&m the names of noble Rajput races, and tho 
Bhonslas claim desoent from the Sisodias of 
Chitor, the oldest family in India, All the more 
respectable members of theso clans wear the 
sacred thread, (^ Bammans” to the contrary not- 
withstanding,) and any one who has met with 
tae heads of the Powür and Jüdu families (the 
chiefs of Wadhgnum, Phaltan, ond Malegaum) 
knows that, in the qualities attributed to high 
descent in India, they are inferior to no Rajput 
-rhatever. I shall, therefore, tixe up the rather 
Dold ground of asserting my belief that the Ma- 
7ütha clans inherit their names from common an- 
costors with Rajputs and othor pure Aryan tribes 
of Oentral India. Taking this for granted, we find 
shat there are Chauhans in Rijputana, Chauhan 
princes of great antiquity in Garhi-Mandla, 
(Makawati) and Chauhan Mai ithasin tho Dek- 
"han. There nre also Powirs or Pramaras at Dhar 
and Dewas in Central Indin, and Powáürs in the 
Dekhan. The expulsion of the Powirs from their 





ancestral seats, their retreat to the Dokhan, and 
subsequent return to their own, as Maratha com- 
manders, ७, I think, histories], —certninly based 
on their traditions, but I write far from nuthori- 
ties. The Yádavas or Jâdus hold barren princi- 


` palities both in the great desert and in the Dekhan, 


The traditions connecting the Royal house of 
Bhonsle with that of the Udépur Rana are well 
known, and we find the family, when they first 
came into notice, established as Deshmukhs at 
Sind-Khera. ~ 

I think, therefore, that the most probable ex- 
planation of the Gauli R&j is this, —that Gauli 
was the surname,-or nickname, of a family of 
princes (and not of à nation) of Aryan race who 
established themselves in the valleys of the 
Tapti and Narmadá during the great migration 
southward which ended in the colonization of 
the Dekhan by the Aryan Marathas. This is of 
course mere conjecture, but if it sets more learned 
men than myself on o new track it will have 
served my purpose. Of this I am quite sure, 
that any attempt to connect the Gauli Rfj with 
the scattered banda of herdsmen, themselves of 
various origin and langunge, that now roam 
through tho pastures of India, would bo hopeless, 
and equally vain any theory of an invasion of 
pastoral tribes, “ Scythians” or what not, after 
the somewhat mythical Egyptian pattern. 





AN INSORIPTION AT BÁLOTGI IN THE KALADGI DISTRICT, DATED 
SAKA 867 OR A.D. 945, WITH REMARKS, 
Br PROF. SHANKAR PANDURANG PANDIT, ALA, 


THE inscription, of which n translation is given 
below, is engraved ona stone pillar about £ fect 
I0 inches in height, ] foot 2 inches thick, and 
l foot 9 inches broad. It iscut in Devanagari 
characters on three of its fuur sides, and the 
letters are well preserved, except in one place, 
where g slip is broken off, and eleven letters 
from an important part have unfortunately been 
lost. This pillar, and anothor, also bearing an 
inecription, when visited by me two years ago, 
were put up at the end of a veranda before the 
village-entrance-gnte that the cattle might rub 
themselves against them. 

Bálotgi is a village in the Indi Taluke of the 
Kalüdgi district, and is abont forty miles from 
Bolüpur and twenty miles gonth of the Bhima. 
It has a Hindu temple, built after the fashion of 
a Muhammadan roraA, in which is worshipped 
& grave with a chaddar on it like the tomb of 
a Muhammadan, Neither Muhammadans nor 


the lowor castes of the Hindus are allowed to 
enter within the outer walls of tho temple, 
except on the occasion of an annual fair held 
in its honour on the fall moon of Chaitra (April), 
when, within the walls, Brahman, Mahir, Mang, 
and Musalmfn, mingle together without scruple 
about contamination, and, as at the great Jagan- 
nåtha in Orissa, partake without oaste dis 
tinction of food cooked for the occasion. In 
front and behind the temple there are two large 
wells, with steps descending to the water, and 
being entirely out of proportion to the sise and 
importance of the present temple, attest the 
former existence of edifices which have disap- 
peared amidst the many religious and political 
revolutions that have pessed over the land. 
Part of a very much larger well, by the side of 
the present one im front of the temple, is now 
filled up and & garden oultivated on it, but the 
outer edges of the old well are in some pisces 
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well preserved, and two or three -small rooms in 
, them may still be seen. 

The villegers can gire no socom as to 
whence the two pillars came. They have a 
tradition thet the nalla (stream) that flows on 
the south of the temple washed away in one 
monsoon the side next to the temple, and thereby 
discovered the two pillars that were till then 
buried in the earth, 

At the top of tho present inscription is carved 
in prominent relief the linga, un imago of the 
Nandi or Bull eacred to Siva, and the sun and 
moon. Atthe bottom of each of the first three 
sides contaiping the Sanskrit inscription there 
are some lines out in the Hale or old Canarese, 

The Oanarese inscription commeuces at the 
bottom of that side of the stone on which the 
Sanskrit inscription begins, is continued at 
the bottom of the second side, and appears to be 
finished on the ‘fourth, the whole of which is 
ocoupied by Oanarese. From what I understand 
ofit at present I can safely say that the Bens- 
krit inscription is perfectly independent of it, 
and it appears that the Oanarege one was added 
subsequently, and that it also relates to & grant 
of land for the same purpose as that recorded in 
the Sanskrit inscription, by a Mahdmandales vara. 
The college to which the Sanskrit inscription 
records the grant of land, &c., as also the vi- 
lage where it stood are mentioned in the Oana- 
Tese inscription 


"The inscription records that in the year Saks 


867 (A.D. 945), whenkingK rishpará]j a oal- 
ed Akálavarsha Deva, the son of A m o- 
ghavarsha, wasreigning at M&nya Kheta, 
Ohakrayudha, the assistant to the minister, 
by name Nárü&yanps,ofkingKrishnparájas, 
established a college and assigned lands for the 
maintenance of its inmates and preceptor. The 
village at which the college is established is call- 
ed Périftage, end is described as situated 
in the district of Karpapurt. I have not been able 
to identify this name with any modern one, or as- 
certain what district or districts of our own time 
correspond with it, though jt is probable it onoe 
indicated a revenue district. But it appears be- 
yond doubt that the Pávigage of the inscription 
is the same as Bálotgi, the village where the in- 
scription is found. It is possible that B&lotgi js 
* Wathen Kheta or 
ERA UM of afr 
of tom tie fh ts ics aren ५ the compound iar 
eq (zya) was written in a manner that is very mo- 


me either M 


a corruption from fálahatjagi, or ‘ ths village 
where ths college is situate,’ Silebemg the Oanarese 
word for college, and hattagi meaning ‘ village’ at 
the end of namos of villages and towns. The pre- 
sent ruins at Silotgi as well as the fact that the 
stone bearing the inscription does not appear to 
have been brought from elsewheró, would go a 
great way to identify the latter village with Pa- 
Vittage. 

Narayana, the Brahman minister of Krishna- 
rája, is described as living at Kanchina Mudu- 
vol, which may perhaps be identical with the 
modern Mudho]. 

Ohakr&yudha Budha, the donor, the son of 
Govinda Bhátga Budha, and lord of the village 
of Páritjage, is described as having gone, acoom 
panied by two hundred Brahmans, to a place on 
the bank of the God&vart, and there made the 
grant at mid-dey at the time of & solar eclipee.: 
Unfortunately the stone is broken just at the 
place which contained the name of tho sacred 
spot on the Godivari whither the donor pro- 
ceeded to bathe and make the grant. The name 
of the place began with Pr&,—and though the 
Godavari is expressly mentioned as the great 
river on whose banks it lay (God&vary&m mahá- 
ngdy&m), itmight hare really been on the Bhima, ' 
considering that it is not unusual to style amall 
streams by the name of a more oelebrated river 
of greater sanctity. 

This word Mánya is repeated four or five 
time. In Mánya Kheta*® there can be no 
doubt that it is part of the namo of Kyishpa- . 
råja’s capital, which several inscriptions dis- 
tinctly mention. But es Mánya is applied to the 
lend, the garden, and the houses or dwellings, 
given to the scholars and the Preceptor of the 
college, ths word would seem to bear a techni- 
cal signification, and that signification is pre- 
served to this day inthe Mányams of the 
Madras Presidency. There Mân yam means 
nearly the samo as A grahára, a gift of cha- 
rity. In Sanderson's Oenarese and English 
Dictionary Mdayam is defined es “lands either 
liable to a trifling quit-rent or altogether exempt 
from tar" In the same place the phrase 
Bhet}s Münyam is explained as “a small 
portion of rent-free land in a village for the 
use of Brahmans.” In this inscription, accord- 
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inglz, M&nya is clearly used in the sense of 
‘rent-free for charitable purposes,’ 

Tae grant is described as being made in the 
reiga of Kyighparaja, who bore the title of 
Akflararshs Deva, This Kyighnaraja is doubt- 
less of the family of the Yádava kings, known 
alsc by the name of Rashtra Kütas, who reigned 
at Wanye Kheta, or the modern Mal-Khed in 
the Niram’s territory, and whose authority was 
subwerted by Tailapa Deva of the Chálukya 
dyresty about the end of the tenth oentury* of 
the Ohristian Era. 

There would at first sight appear to be some 

The Karda plate : 

Danti Durga. . 

Krishna Raja (his paternal uncle) 
‘Govinda Raja. 

Nirupama (his youngest brother). 
Jagat Rudra. 

Amogha Varsha, 

Akála Varsha, 

Jagat Rudra. 

Indra Nripa. 
I0 Jagat Rudra. 

ll Amogha Varsha, 


tO 60 — O €» | ५० bb = 


I2 Krishna Deva. 
I8 Khodviga Deva, 
l4 Kakala Raja, 


Prof. H. H. Wilson§ suggested that the list 
in the Karda grant represents: a series of princes 
Eelonging to two different branches of the Yadava 
family, reigning concurrently in two different 
places. He supposes that the last seven prinoes 
teginning with Jagat Rudra form a separate 
branch, and that K&kala Raja, the last of the 
branch, was probably contemporary with Akfla 
Varsha, On this is based his inference that, as 
the last, K&kala, made the Karda grant in Baka 
894, the earliest vestiges of the Yadavas yet 
met with in the Peninsula are to be placed about 
Á. D. 867 :—for an average of fifteen years to a 

.Jeign will be rather more than sufficient for the 
precarious authority and interrupted succession 
of the Hindu Bájas." 

This theory of “two collateral branches” 
appears to be untenable. Prof. Wilson's pria- 
cipal ground for the ‘supposition of “ two 
collateral branches" is, that in the Karda plate 

* Bee Jour. Bom. Dr. R. As. Soc; Vol. L p. F0+ff. 


i By Wath on, dow E. As. Soa. VoL IIL p. I08. 
Bee Jour. Br. R As, Boc, Vol L p. 2L, 


difficulty as to which Amogha Varsha and 
Krishparája Deva of the lista already published 
of the Yadava kings of Manya Kheta are repre- 
sented by the Amoghs Varsha and Krishnarája 
Deva mentioned in the inscription. The first list 
published in l886+ from what is known as the 
Kard& (or Kardla ?) copper-plate grant, contains 
fourteen princes. In 842-48 the late Bal Gan- 
gadhar Shastri furnished to the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, from a copper 
plate grant found at Khárepá&tap, another list 
of the same dynasty, also containing fourteen 
names, The two lists are as follows :— 


The Kharepatan plate: 
Danti Durga. 
Kyishpa Rája (his paternal uncle), 
Govinda Rája. 
Nirupama. 
Jagat Tunga. 
Amogha Varsha, 
Akila Varsha, 


TSR Chr 


8 Indra Raja (grandson of AkAls). 


9 Amogha Varsha IL 

0 Govinda Raja (brother of Amogha). 
l] Baddiga (his paternal uncle). 

I8 Kyishna Rijs. 

l8 Khotika (brother of Krishna) 

l4 Káksla (brother's son of Khotika) 


| to which his remarks relato, K ë kala Rijs tho 


donor (entitled Amogha Varsha) is described 
as “meditating on" Aká&la Varsha’s “feet,” 
which he construed to mean that Akala Varsha 
lived in the time of Kákala, and that the latter 
was subordinate to the former. Now the words 
“ meditating on his feet”] do not necessarily 
suggest that Akéla Varsha Deva was then alive, 
but that Kakale Deva took Akfla Varsha Deva 
as the model for his conduct. In the present 
inscription Krishna Deve, who was reigning 
supreme, is described as “ devoted to the contem- . 
plation of his father’s feet,” and yet overything 
in the context goes to show that his father was 
not living. 

Again in the Kdrda inscription Amogha 
Varsha, the 6th of the above lists, is expressly 
stated to bave had Ménya Kheta as his 
capital; and further: on Kékala Deva 
Btja is also described as “residing at Srt 


§ Journal Royal As. Soc. vol IL, and p. 05 vol. LIL 
| B'rtmat-Akfla- Varsha-Deva phdtnudhytta. 
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Manya-KhetaPura.” Now if Kükala 
Deva Raja, belonging to a different branch of the 
same Yadave family, reigned concurrently with 
Amogha Varsha (the 6th of the lists), as 
Prof. Wilson supposes, they could not have had 
the same city for their capital Besides, in the 
Karda inscription there is nothmg that would 
justify the theory that the list of fourteen princes 
forms two branches ofthe Y &dava family reigning 
concurrently with each other. The mention of 
the Ohedi family of the Yadavas shows that 
the Mánya Kheta princes intermarried with the 
former. i 

Then, since Prof. Wilson made these remarks, 
the date of Govinda R&ja, the third of the 
above lista, has been discovered to be Saka 780 
(A. D. 808) from  copper-plete grant found in 
the Nasik district." . Now if Kakela Raja 
Deva was contemporary with Akála Var- 
sha, the seventh of the abore lists, then the 
age of that A k&la Varsha must be the 
same as that of K&kala Rijs viz., Sika 
894, and the date of Govinda R&ja being 
Sake 780,lenves an interval of 64 years and 
three princes; and even allowing ten years, 
the portions of the reigns of Govinda Rijs and 
Akala Varsha, included, we harp still an average 
of 48 years for the reign of each of the inter- 
vening princes, which is far too much, 

Lastly :—If two branches of the Yadavas had 
reigned concurrently, the Khárepáüfap inscrip- 
tion would surely have contained somo allusion 
to this, whereas the list on it is essentially the 
same as that contained in the Karda plate, 

It seems clear therefore that the fourteen 
princes belonged to the same’ Yá&dava family 
that reigned at Manya-Kheta, and that 
Kakala Raja, the fourteenth of the lists, 
and the grantor of the Kard& copper-plate grant, 
did not live at the same time with Akalao 
Varsha the seventh, 

Now there can be no doubt that the Krishna 
Deva of the present inscription corresponds 
with No.I2 of the Karda plate, Krishna Raja’s 
title is Akla Varsha, ond at first sight, 
Amogha Varsha the 6th and Ak&la Varsha the 
Tth of the lists would seem to claim identifica- 
tion with the two princes of this inscription. 
The claim would also seem to be strengthened 
by the fact that both the.Kardá and the Kháre- 
poten plates agree with it in describing Amogha 
Varsha (the 6th of the lists) as the father of 


* At Van-Daidori, and published in No. X of the Asiatio 
Booiety s Journal. 
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Akfle Varsha. Butifwoidentify Ak&la Varsha 
with the 7th of the lists, the difference between 
him and Govinda Rijs, whose date is given as 
a 780, would be 84 yoars, a period that is 
too long for five princes. TheA mogha Varsha 
of this inscription is identical with No. ll and 
Krishna Raja with No. 2 of the Karda plate, 
The date of Krishna Raja Deva being then 


Sake 867, and that of Kakala Raja, Saka 894, 


there is only a difference of 27 years, which is 
not too long for three princes. 

The objections to this identification &re— lat, 
that the Kardé plate makes Krishna Raja (the 
twelfth) not the son, but a brother, of his pre- 
decessor Amogha Varsha, wheroas this in- 
scription describes him as his son ; and 2ndly, that 
the Kharep&tan plate does not mention Kyishna 
Rijs as Amoghs Varsha's successor, but gives 
two princes, Govinda Raja and Baddiga, as in- 
tervening between them. 

The first objection can only be met by sup- 
posing that the Knrd plate is not quite accurate 
in giving Krishna Deva as the brother of 
Amogha Varsha, Thisisnot very extraordi- . 
nary, seeing that the genealogies of kings have 
often-times been at the mercy of the memory of 
Sanskrit writers. 

As for the discrepancy between this inscrip- 
tion and the Kháropáten plate, it is possible 
that Baddiga, the predecessor, according to the 
latter, of Krishna Ríja, might have borne 
the title of Amogha Varsha, For Baddiga is 
only the name of the king, not his title. And as 
No. ll in the Karda plate is put down as 
Amogha Varsha, i.e, by the title, not by the 
name of the King, it is possible that No. ll of 
the Karda plate was the same es No. l of the 
Khárep&tan one, 

The testimony of the Karda plateon the score 
of some Amogha Varsha being the predecessor 
of Krishpa Deva ig more trustworthy than the 
discredit thrown on that fact by the list ofthe 
Khárepátan plate, first because the latter list wos 
recorded in Saka 980 (A D. 008), or about 40 
years after the reign of Kakala Raja, and sixty- 
six years after the dnte of the present Inscription ; 
and secondly, because it ooours,in a document 
relating to a dynasty subordinate to the 
Ohilukyas, who were antagonistic to, and had 
subverted the authority of the MAnyakheta 
princes. 

The Kyishpa Raja Deva of this inscription 





t The ron page 207 indicates another way of 
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being identifled with Krishna Deva, No. 2 of 
the above list, it can hardly admit of doubt that 
Amoghs Varsha, No. ll of the Karda plate, 
must be taken to be the father of Krishna Raja 
Dave as stated by our inscription; which being 
dated during Kyishna Rája's own reign was less 
likely to bein error regarding the relation be- 
tween the two princes than either the Karda plate, 
which was dated about twenty-seven years, or a 
generation after Krishna Raja, or the Kharepatan 
plate, which was given full sixty years after that 
prince, and, in a district far removed from Mánya- 
kheta. 

It is'to be noticed that the inscription makes 
mantion of Krishna Råja being intent upon 
making an expedition of conquest upon Kaly- 
ana, thecapital of the Chñlnkygs, thus confirm- 
ing what we already know—that the latter were 
antagonistic to the Háshtra Kita kings of 
Manyokhota, The expression “ engages in re- 
dicing the prosperous and great Kalyana” 
wight mean that Krishna Deva was the first 
07 his dynasty who undertook an expedition upon 
the city of the Ohalukyas daring their temporary 
bareavement of it, or that the hold of the 
Fishtrs Kfita kings over that city, obtained 
leng before his time, had heen shaken by some 
other rival or by the Chílukya family, who must 
ba supposed to have been attempting at this 
t me to recover it, since they actually did recover 
is about fifty years later under Tailapa Deva. 

The solar eclipse recorded in the inscription 
was calculated for me by Prof. Keru Lakshman 
Chhatre, and found to correspond with the Saka 
year 867, in which year, in Bhadrapada, there 
cid occur a solar eclipse. But as usual in the 
Sekhan inscriptions, the Barhaspatya or cycle 
rear, Plavanga, mentioned in the inscription, does 
Lot correspond with Saks 867, in which the oycle 
year Vi&v&vasu occurred, and between which and 
Plavenga there intervene two years. Whatever 
may be the proper explanation of this oft-recur- 
zing discrepancy, the agreement between the 
vear Saka 867 and the solar eclipse-leaves no 
doubt whatever that Sake 867 is the correct date 
of the inscription. By Professor Chhatre's cal- 


a ry 
* This refers to the gras age Garuda, the conveyanoe 
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culations, it has been further found that the new 
moon of Bhidrapada in Sake 867 fellupon Tues- 
day, a8 mentioned in the inscription. 

To recapitulate then what has been said 
above regarding the Yáüdava princes of Mdaya 
Khea, we filnd— 

4. That the series of fourteen princes given 
in the Karda copper-plate grant is made up of 
kings ofone and the same family who reigned 
one after another at Mánya-Kheta. 

2. That the date of Govinda R&ja, the 
third of the lista being Saka 780, and that the 
lest prince of the list being Saka 894, it is pro- 
bable that the reign of Danti Durga, the 
first prince of the lists, might be taken to have 
commenced about 40 years before that of Go- 
vinda Rija, or A.D. 767, and not A.D. 867 as 
supposed by Prof. Wilson, and that consequently 
the Manya-Kheta line of kings‘covers a period 
of about two centuries. 

8. That Amogha Varsha, No. l of the 
Karda plate, was the father of Krishna Deva, 
No. 43 in the samo, and that the title of the 
latter prince was Akála Varsha, and that he 
was on the throne in Saka 867 ; and 

4. That Krishna Raja Deva, No. 2 
in the Karda list, given above, should have 
Akåla Varsha added to him as his title, and that 
he should be put down as the son of Amogha 
Varsha, 

Translation. 

Prospauity! “Viotorious is the  exoellent 
child" born of Vinatá, and belonging to Vishnu, 
and manifested in [visible] form, carrying him, 
whose body is the three-fold universe, and pre- 
eminent among those that are possessed of 
bodies | Fromt tho time of Saka eight hundred 
and sixty-seven years having passed, and as 
many years in figures,§ when the year Plavanga 
is current, the people being happy, the country 
abounding in wealth of corn of various kinds, the 
beloved son of the glorious King A mog harar- 
sha Paramedsvera, Akdlavarshal 
Deva [by title], the excellent, devoted to the 
contemplation of his father’s (lit. elder’s) feet, 
engaged in reducing the prosperous and great 


and say also so $ words. The re- 
version of tbe order in the inscription is owing to the latter 
i entirely in verse. 
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Kalyana, beloved of the world, snd pos- 
sessed of prosperity, is liring in virtuous hap- 
piness in Mdaya Kheta, where his army is 
stationed, which is full of beautitul palaces, 
where the banks are adorned by assemblages of 
millions of the wives of warriors, and is always 
protecting his subjects: when that compas- 
sionate king is giving unnumbered articles to 
Brahmans and others, whose lotus-like feet 
reoaive the kisses of the crown-jewels of many 
kings, when he is shining in glory resplendent, 
and possessed of eyes like the lotus—the king 
who has rendered his own (Le., brought under 
his sway) the circle (mapdals) of his enemies 
by means of ths exceeding splendour of the power 
of his arms (lit. hands), and who has achieved” 
viotory over tha quarters of the world Krishna- 
réje [to wit] : Here in the district 
called Karnapdrt,t the best of [all] districts, 
in the béeutiful village which is well known by 
the name of Pavittage. Living in the village 
known as Kanchana Muduvol in the prosperous 
country of Mihishs, belonging to the clan of 
Kaundinya and the B&kh& (recension or branch 
of the Vedas) cf the Vajasaneyins, and studying 
the branch of Eanva, is the son of D&maparya,t 
rich and liberal, who, full of valour, is known 
by the name of Narayana, like another 
Narfyapa§ himself; who, full of learning, is 
known by the cognomen of Gajankusa, who is 
the minister of Krishnara&ja, and being 
his counsellor is [also] entrusted with the affairs 
of War and Pesce, [Now] he who was 
his (Néréyans’s) assistant, beloved like his 
right hand, and powerful, employed by him | 
in negotiating war and peace, thoroughly 
versed in the sciences concerning government, 
dear to the poete, agreeable in his conversation, 
and who believing in religion eppears like 
embodied Dharmaf: By him this college has 





~ Krita digvijaye. This means that the king 


rita digrijaye. had oom- 
pelled uim kings of the earth to pay bim tribute, an epi- 
thet not to an ordinary fe er he to an emperor 
like Ragho, one of the heroes poem Haghu- 
vam 
The bargaperí nima visheye, Karpapuri would appear 
Ten to be the rame of a town, but here itis evidently 


to a districs, This use of the word is not rare in 


- name would 
pear to bea sansk-itized form of the Canarese name Di- - 
Karnátaka. 


Jum or Dimappayyt, very common in the 


The SA tena tena tyasel, The repe- 
of the tena is a alip af the engravers 


hand. 
This mer taken to pean i either Religion, or the 
d Tama who pene a हज | y legible and clear is here 


been caused to be constructed (established), 
rich, spacious aud beautiful, as by** the crea- 
tor who by his own will has established this 
three-fold universe. And this college full of 
intelligencet is resplendent with Brahmans, 
Here there are scholars born in various dis- 
triots. For these subsistence is [hereby] pro- 
vided, the details of which as to place and 
time shall now be described in order that the 
fame of it may be spread. 

The lord of this village of Pavitage, born in 
the clan of Ká&yapa, the chief of the Vájasaneyas, 
the flower of the followers of the KAnra Branch, 
son of Govindabhatta, excellent in his 
conduct às a Brahman, pure and possessing the 
sacred fire, Chakráyudha Budha by name: 
possessed of forbearance, chief among those who 
oan speak, learned in theology, learned in sored 
law, possessed of wisdom, glorious, born to be 
obeyed, agreeable in his talk, following the 
dictates of the sacred law, and full of splendour 
like Püraáara himself,—in the currency of the 
year mentioned abore, and in the good month 
of Bhâdrapada, on the dayt sacred to the 
Manes, corresponding with Tuesday, at the time 
of a solar eclipse, the sun being in the middle (i.e., 
on the meridian at noon) on the great river 


Godavart§ . . . . . . . . . million 
. + + + . B&Ored places . š . which 
(or who). , + .. bynamePrs....... 
village . . . . , that resplendent 


one (Ohakrüyudha) of great virtue, accom- 
panied by two hundred Brahmans, having stood 
and bathed in the great sacred spot, and having 
performed his religious duties, gave land rent- 
free to the scholars of the college, in this 
village known as Pavittage, the mine of virtues, 
—rent-free land measured by five hundred 
nivartanas.| And the excellent son of Go- 
vinda Budha piously gave twenty-seven ren t- 





apparently through a mistake of the engraver. It 
xhdpiádinarorá I 


reads: dÀétreyam 
eres ia agp a which appears to be a mistake for sech- 


plied to the college, the former would mean ' full of 
® oe enr the latter ‘ united with Brahmins,’ is, having 
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free dwellings, and half as many more*; and 
also a rent-free flower garden measuring four 
sivartanas, and twelve mivartaxas [of] rent-free 
[land] for lamps. On the occasion of a mar 
riage, the [ marriage] people, being Brahmans, 
-shall give to the congregation of the scholars 
of the college Avs flowerst of good money. And 
at the time of a thread ceremony shall be given 
the same as prescribed above in the case of 
marriage. And half of the former and half of 
the latter] shall be given at the time of a 
tonsure ceremony by those people who perform it. 
If forany causes feastto Brahmans shall be given 
in this village, the people shall give @ dinner ac- 





FOLK-LORE 


cording to their means to the members of the col- 
lege. Bythe magnanimous [ Ghakrdyudka ] fifty 
aivartaxas of rent-free land and a rent-free house 
within this college are given to the lecturer. 

The earth has been enjoyed by many kings 
commencing from Sagara. To whomsoever the 
land belongs for the time, to him belongs the 
fruit for that time. This bridgeof religion is com- 
mon to all kings. It should be protected by you 
from time to time. This Rims entreats again 
and again of all kings that will reign in future. 
Whoever shall teko away land whether given by 
himself or by others, lives as an insect in filth for 
sixty thousand years. 


OF ORISSA. 


BY JOHN BEAMES, B. AQ 8. 
(Continued from p. lT70.) 
No. IL 


Wrroues object to be disturbed when in pos- 
session of a victim, and are apt to turn on the 
exorcisér and revenge themselves on him. 
To prevent this it is advisable to repeat the 
following mantra before uttering that men- 
tioned in the last number :— 

Bajra kilani bajra dwar 

Chau ka]i chau dwár 

Dá&hápe D&h&nchapQt bime khetrópá&l 
Age Narsinghó, pachhe asht5 betál 
Mo ange perils mahimudrs bajrakapat 
Koti âile goți na chháribu ! 

Ka&har 827४ ? 

Kéutyi Kamakhyér koti agyå. 

Thunder-bolt bar, thunder-bolt door 

Four aides, four doors. 

On the right Dahanchandi, on the left Balrám, 

In front Narsingh, behind eight demons. 

The great seal, the thunder door, has fallen! 

on my body, 

If a myriad come, do not allow one to enter! 

By whose order ? 

The myriad orders of Kautri Kamakhya. 


Ido not attempt to make sense of all this 
rubbish. It is sufficient to observe that there 
are human beings who believe in its efficacy. 

Kaunri K&méíkhy&, D&h&nchandi and some 


others are deities who specially preside over 
» Nisesandni sårddháni saptavimestin ip Een 

datiasdn mányo, Govindsbudkanandanah, 

didni saptarmu «iim might algo mean ‘ twenty-seven and a 


t S4Mridydrthisamghóga sudravyeui trib | panaka- 





incantations, end have power over sprites, 
hobgoblins, demons, and witches. The first 
named is said to reside in Asam. 

The following rather diffuse mantra is infal- 
lible aå a oure for snake bites, It is not quite 
such nonsense as the others :— 

Rajani parbatre Surjy6 jyoti, 

Kamal pushpa toli göle prabhu Dá&saratha, 

Kathaii thole Krushna Kadambari mile, 

Südre südre pad bapháil& Jamunár jale. 

Jamuná jale thil& ati nágó maye mürhá, 

Bharata jan&ilà; sanket kikat kilt; 

Máilek to]i bishó góla dw&daég anguli, 

Ketek 88४१ jh&pil& gupfbar 

Tebe ne sulile prabhu chakradhar, 

Debt&am&ne bich&rd férambhile 

Kåhi^ achho ho! G%rur iso ho! bolile ; 

Ramyek dwipdre Goro chara thilà 

Kháibír third tåka lagilé ki pita. 

Tahar charitra kóhibi jagjit& 

Ma tóte bolfit ho! khago pakhibar, 

Dhusii pasibu Himagiri parbatar ; 

Parbate thilé &mrutó kund6 goți 

Berhi khapdé éübal lakhe kandarpó jakhàr 

thile. 


Alpd köri Gordy dena bistárile 

Dela amrutd, uthile prabhu bhagwind. 
Sadguru pindku dikhya kore and 
Debi Bisti Maku koti ko namaskard. 


sati translation of 
rigide tegen Be dri 
is half of 
a hh at the time of a marriage and half 
be given ata thread oeremony. The sum 





pukpdyi deydni 
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what shall be 
that which 

is fre. 


92 
Light of the gun on the mhouhtdin dt night, 
The lord D&sürdth& went holding a lotus. 
Krishna put his sandals w$ the root of the 
Ehdiihbiri tree 
Slowly .slotly he advanced his feet in the 
un$'s water 
ih the Jailuna’s water wos a snake foolish 
. with illusions, 
Bhiraté ihformed him ; Sankat-kikat-kili 
He bit Holding Him the poison went twelve 
i fingers deep, 
. The exórciser swopt mány incantations 
Then the lord Ohakradli&r did not move, 
The gods began to cohstilt 
Where art thou, ho! Górug cóme hol they said. 
Gorur was feeding in the Rainyak island 
His food tasted to him like poison. 
His history T will tell, conqueror of the world ! 
I tell thee O lord of birds, 
Rushing enter the Himalaya mountain 
In the mountain thore was a pot of nectar 
With swords and maces ten thousand kan- 
darpas and Yakshas surround it 
Gorur spread his wings a little 
He gare the nectar, the lord Bhagwan urose. 
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Btadert bring ih thy hand à gift to the good 


gua —— mm 
T salute a myried myriad times Debi Bisti Ma, 








‘Bankat, kikat, kili” dreriondensé words; which | 
though they are just tranalateable are stated to ' 
be here used in some mystic sense. Goruy is . 
the p a pronunciation of Garuda, Debi -Bisti 
is another of the goddesses who have power over 
demons. The short ð is the equivalent of W ` 
and is eo pronounced in open unaccented syl- 
lables, though it sounds a in accented or closed 
ones ' 

This spell for snakes ‘is firmly believed in 
while it is being uttered the part affected must be ' 
lightly rubbed by the hand of the exorcist, and 
this ig what is meant by the expression “the , 
The continued . 
bélief in the efficacy of this spell may be due ` 
to the fact that several of the Orissa snakes are . 
not deadly, though their bite causes pain: and ` 
swelling. This is particularly the case with the 
gross-snakes, as well as with the blue and yellow 
snake found on the sea-shore which is only really 
dangerous when in the water. 





LEGEND OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 


Oxcxz upon a time in the remote past, the 
earth yas carried away bodily to Patala, or the 
nother regions of tho world, by the powerful 
giant Hiranyakshn. The Devas, ever noted for 
their pusillanimity, were in consequence deprived 
of their l&gitimate- perquisites in the shape 
of havis, or sacrificial food, and, unable to 
redress their own wrongs, went to Kshira Bá- 
gara, or the milky ocean, afd -laid their com- 
in an island called 87688 Dwipé. Vishnu 
was graciously pleased to grant their petition 
find, incarnate in the form of a boar, conquered 
the giant, nnd rescued thé earth from his 
grasp. When the earth was unrolled, the deli- 
verer found that Vêdapåda Pürvata was theland' 
end, and therefore rosted on its summit for & 
while. While in this posture, the right tusk 
of the boar broke [for some unoxplained reason], 
nnd presently there gushed-forth from it the 
river Bhadré From the left tusk, which was 
longer than the other, sprang àt the snine time 
tho sister river T un gå. Sitnultaneously, a third 
stream issued from the eyes of the boar, called 
"Netr&vatt, The two former, taking different 


TUNGABHADRA RIVER. 


courses towards the east, unite at Küdli, about 
eighty miles from the source, and become thence- 
forward the compound river of Tungabhadrá&. 


The last named stream goes in an opposite direc- 


tion below the ghats, and unites with another 
sea-going river cilled Kumfradharé, 

Tn this manner, the aforesaid rivers, being of 
divine origin, exist m the world for the spiritual 
(as well as temporal) benefit of sinful mankind 

The ‘foregoing history, contained in the Bha- 
vishyóttarn Purine, and related to Shaumukha 
by his father Rudra, was repeated by Krishna 
to Dhnarmaráya, as having been inculo&ted to 
Kaurukutsa Mahírája by Narada. 

The iival rivers Tung& and Bhadré take their 
rise in the same alpine tract of country, in the 
exüerhe west of the province of Maistr, about 250 
ihiles as a crow flies from Bangalor. The source 
is called Ganga Mila, and is soaroely acoes- 
sible for two or three months in the hot weather. 
It is however frequented by pilgrims, who seek to 
wash off their sins by bathing in the rivers aš their 
sources. It is certainly no easy task to unravel the 
tangled mass of mystery and superstition Involved in 
the above legend. But it is suggested that the ear- 
ly Brehmans, wishing to secure for the region a 
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. speciel celebrity and holiness, have endowed the 
rivere with a divine origin, in imitation of the myth 
whick connects the Ganges with the feet of Vishnu. 
The hall from which the rivers flow has, from a dis- 
tance. the faintest possible resemblance to the form 
of a boar, and Vishnu manifested himself, acoord: 


ing to the Puranas, in one of his avatirs asa boar. 
These two circumstances being put together, can 
it be possible thet the mystery of the legend 
issolved ? Thename Gangé M fila is certainly 
suggestive. : 

V. N. N. 


THE SAORED FIRE OF THE PARSIS-AT UDWADA. 
Br W. RAMSAY, BO. QS. 


Tra ancient followers of the religion of 
Zoroaster had bean reduced by years of persecu- 
tion so a comparatively small band of fugitives : 
giving up all hope of better times in a land in 
whioa they had once reigned supreme, they took 
refuge on board ship, and sailing from Ormazd- 
bandar eventually landed on the isle of Diu, off 
the coast of Küthi&w&d, where they remeined for 
some years : but they were not to remain in peace 
even here, so again embarking* on board ship the 
“ (jo.ony" steered for the shores of the Konkan. 
A great storm overtook them, and the pilgrims 
in thair fear vowed g vow that, if spared to reach 
the land, they would set up again the sacred fire 
which had been lost in cheir first flight from their 
old Some. The storm ceased, the sky cleared, 
and under e bright sun the wanderers landed on 
the chores of what was then the kingdom of 
Banjan, ruled over by a Raja of Rajput lineage, 
The prince received them favourably, and gave 
a Fol or charter defining their future rights and 
ligbiities. By this they were debarred from the 
use of arms: their apparel was fixed after the 
fashon ever since in vogue among them; and 
thei- various rites and ceremonials, religious and 
social, were recorded, and as it were stereotyped. 
For 624 years] the Parsi community went on mul- 
tiplymg and thriving as they do at the presant 
day, when a Subah of the then P&dshah, one 
* M&£amud Beg,’f invaded the kingdom of Sanjan, 
and pressed the Raja hard. In his distress, he ap- 
pliec to the Parsis, and put arms into their hands. 
Three times did the latter under a heroio leader 
n&m»d Ardeshir beat back the ill-disciplined 
levies of Mahmnd, but a fourth invasion 
‘was successful, and the Zoroastrians were again 
com2elled to fly in search of fortune, This 
time, however, they managed to preserve their 

* Kbout AD.7l7. Bee the “opg sasa M fan, of Behram 
ALD. l899)in the Jour. Bomb. B- Boc, 


-Kalkchhd ( 
Vol L pp. 67-9. 
Atish-Bahrém is said to have been éreoted by 


the Anjuman of and consecrated b oret Ses Destur 
In ien TH, bim, TN. Bee ‘Wilson, Pars Reli 


Cs 


sacred fire, which, in accordance with the vow of 
their ancestors, had been kept ever burning during 
their sojourn in Sanjén. The fugitives reached 
Bhérat, in the hills above Wansda, and there 
cherished the holy flame for some years. The 
fire had been borne somewhat after the manner 
of the ark of the Israelites in the desert: it was 
carried by the priests ina sort of a litter, by 
night to hide it from the rays of the sun, the 
touch of which would be a catastrophe to be 
averted by all means, and so covered up as to be 
safe from the possible profane gaze of the outer 
and uninitiated world. But the fire was not to 
burn on in peace, and anon it was moved to 
Winsdg, where it remained I4. years, and thence 
to Nausári, where for 878 years§ the flame burn- 
ed peacefully and without interruption. But 
internal dissensions arose, and again g move was 
made to Surat, thence after three years, back 
again to Neusfri, and thence again to Dalsár, 
the mystic pot aw few. being ever borne in the 
deed of night by the trusty guardians of its 
mysteries. After a sojourn of two years nt Bal- 
sår, the priests had an interview with the Raje 
of Mindrf, Durgan Singhji, then residing in his 
fort at Párdi. - Proteotion was implored and pro- 
mised, and g choise given of certain villages on 
the sea coast for a residence, At Udwida was 
found a «mall band of Parsis end g Tower of 
Silence, and here the fugitives fixed their choice 
of & resting place. A sanad was given them 
conferring oeriain privileges and immunities. 
This is stated to have been in the Samrat yesr 
4799, (A.D. I743,) or about-l80 years ago. A 
small temple was erected to shelter the fire; 
some years after a larger temple was built on the 
same site which was subsequently enlarged, and 


finally about 48 years ago the present substan- 


Garat, p. l6. Wilson, Sermon to ithe Persis 


$ bably ax error of (00 years in this period. 
Nausüri-is the Nusarips of Ptolemy.—Erp. 

| Fryer mentions 

ew Accom gf East 
at phos oohsecrated by Destur Bo 
in 7658, and to ral the young Mobeds 
confirmation, — 
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tial building was erected by the liberality of 
Didabhai Pestanji Wadia of Bombay. 

Buch is the story as told by the old Dastur or 
Chief Priest of Udw&d&, alineal descendant, as he 
ayers, of the priest who revived the sacred flame 
in the kingdom of Sanjtn. Udwádà has a conei- 
derable population of this priestly caste, but not 
all of them actually hold any sacerdotal office. The 
priests are divided into nine Bhdgs or families, 
who serve tho fire by turns for a month at a time, 
thé members of the bág specially sanctified to 
the office taking their turns to feed the flames, 
which burn in a large bresen pot, with sandal 
and babul wood, their only fare. 

Udwada Bas its Parsi school which is well at- 
tended, and where among other things the Zend 
Avesta is taught : but neither teacher nor scho- 
lars know aught of the meaning of what they read 
and recite, nor-is there a single Mobed in all the 
place who knows anything more. As is well known, 
with comparatively few exceptions, the Parais 
know nothing of the meaning of the prayers they 
recite, or of the quotations they make from their 
sacred books. The originel Zend, I am told, 
and not any translation into Pablvi, is in use at 
Udwihda. 


— 


THE SANJAN BS'LCKAS. 
(From ‘Notes of a Visit to Gujarat,’ by the 
Editor.) 

Ix connexion with the landing of tho Parsis at 
Sanjdn, in the early part of the 8th century, there 
still exist copies of the fifteen Sanskrit Slokas, 
in which their Mobeds explained their religion 
to Jádó Ráná,* the Raja of the place, and the 
reply he gave them. Those Slokas form 
the oldest document relatmg to the Parsis 
in India,f and the following version of them may 
interest some readers ; it is compiled principally 
from a translation prepared by Dastur Hosang 
Jamasp, the learned High Priest at Puna, and 
has been compared with an old version in the. 
possession of Dr. Wilson. The last two distichs 
have been taken from the latter version—the. 
Dasturs MSS. being unintelligible. I am in- 
formed by Dr. Wilson that he has not found 
“ any two independent copies, either in Sanskrit 
orin the Gujarati translations, that agree in^ 





* He is called Jádé Rind by the Pars, and Dr. J. 


Wilson suggests he may have been 4 or ore . 
of Anahillay dds Pattan, who ruled in Gujarat A, D. 7: 


+ As Dr, J. Wilson suggests, these s'lokas were perhaps 
composed es post facto, ' 
f Wilson, Parsi Religion, p. 20. 


words, though they conform to one another in 
their general scope.” ' 
Translation of the Sanjdn S'lokas. 

l. They who thrice a day worship tho sum, the 
elemental flve—fire, wind, earth, sether, water,—the 
three worlds, through the Naish Mamtras, and the 
divine Hormazd the chief of the Swras (or angels), 
the highly endowed, the exalted, the merciful one, 
—are we—the fair, the bold, the valiant, the athle- 
tio, the Parris. 

2. We observe silence, according to our religious 
Precepts, in these seven mtuaticns—in making the 
fire oblation,§ bathing, contemplating the divinity, 
reading the sacred books, eating, and performing the 
functions of nature, The best among us ‘always 
give liberally in alms, and adore the splendid fire 
with various scented woods, sweet flowers, and the 
best fruits: Such are we—the fair, the courageous 
the brave, the strong, the Pareis. 

8. They who wear the shirt (sadra), and whe 
have round their loins, of good woollen thread, the 
sacred kusti with equal ends, aud who oover the 
crown of the head with a cap of two folds, are we— 
the fair, the fearless, the valiant, and athletic Parsis. 

4 Onmerriage and other festal deys, and on 
usual holiday 8, we rejoice with song and the sound 
of instrumenta, Our maids, atsuoh times, perfume 
their persons with srikhanda Sandal and sweet 
soents; we are firm in our pure religion, whioh 
abounds in good and perfect precepta, and is of 
advantage in allits observances : such are we—the 
fair, &o., the Parsia. ` 

5. Wo keep our houses clean, with plenty of 
food, and what is pleasing to the taste ; and water 
from tanks or wells we always offer in charity with 
clothes and money to deserving mendicants. Such 

are we, &o.| 

6. As pleasure and pain, ease and trouble, know- 
ledge and ignoranoe, virtue and vice, uprightness 
and business, health and sickness, light and dark- 
ness, existence and destruction, are double and 
opposite in the system of the world, so we have 
opposites in our belief. Such are we, &oœo | > 

7. Drinking thrice of gaumsira, consecrated with 
moaniras and carefully preserved, we purify our 
insides ; and thus, after outward and inward purifl- 
cation, we replace the kus on our waists; and 
without this girdle we may not engage in silent’ 
meditation, in offerings, or other good acts: Buoh 
is our custom ‘which is ever pleasing ; and such 
are we, £0. . 

8.¢ Intercourse with women of ill-feme is for- 
bidden. Our parents and ancestors we honour and 





§ This fire-oblation is called bod or the performanse of 
Atash in which the Parsis feed the saored fire with 
sandal wood, &o., five times a day. ; 

akom are comsiderable differences among the readings of 
copies in the Sth and 6th S'Tobes. 

The Btb, 9t ee Ith, and 28th in this version, are the 

tod, llth, 8th, at, and th respeotively of the alder version. 
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oelebrats their Sráddkas ; we pay due respect to 
fire: we do not use meat without sacrificing it; 
our feirales lately delivered or in their oourses 
spread tieir bedding on the floor; our marriages 
are celeLrated at the most propitious hours, and tho 
widow who has lost her husband is not considered 
pure? Such are we, the Parsis—observing daily 
these re-igious rites. 

9. Tl Pars woman who has borne a child 
has pasesd forty days, she cannot cook victuals ; 
she should be moderate in her talk and sleep ; nor 
ought ake to bathe (saxa) for forty days, to pray or 
adore the sun. We always venerate the ether, fire, 
earth, water, the moon, the sun, and Fasad . So is 
our tribe ever esteemed and soceptable. 

I0. Only with fuel six months dried (do we feed 
the sao-ed fire); and sandal wood, eloe-wood of 
Malaya and benzoin, we use five times a-day to 
perform the Homa (fire oblation), uttering appoint- 
ed words and formulas (in the Atash Naish] : 
The fire is kept under adome in ehade from the 
sun's raze. We are ever true and just in our motives, 
and never addicted to young women. Such ere we 
Parzis Yo. 

ll. As spoken by our guru (teacher) and enjoin- 
ed by oar wiitings, wo preserve round the waist 
above tLe sadra, a woollen kusti, neat, of golden 
ooloar, long and entire like a mekkla (or 2076) ; the 
many alvantages of wearing it are equal to smána 
(abluticn) in the Ganges : Sach are we, &c, 

I In our minds we ever reflect upon the sether, 
the moon, fire, the earth, the sun, and worship 
Hormasd as the bestower of viotory, religion, and 
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natural desires. We especially observe graces 
(akshare) before and after meals to render them 
wholesome. Suchare we, &c. 

8. Gur fomales are held pare only after passing 
seven nights from the commencement of thelr man- 
ner, and a month from childbi:th, when only they are 
pure, We are bsautifal in our dress, fair and of gal- 
den colour, vigorous,.and strong : Such are we, &o. 

l4. For expiation of sin we make confession (?) 
and as pamokagavya (flve products ofthe cow) is 
used, we first anoint our persons with gaumutra, 
before washing them with water, and after nine 
days we are clean. We constantly keep all the 
sayings of our garw, and are happy in observing 
his directions for the ablution of our sins. Such 
are we—the fair, the bold, the brave, the athletic 
Parra, 

i6 The inspired sage who appointed these reli- 
gious obwervances for the guidance of men; promised 
eternal bliss to those who walked according to 
them. And we believe their supporters have found 
places in hecven. To their sacred memories devout 
Paisis strew sandal and pulse upon the ground. 
Buch, &c. 

46. (The Rana's Reply :) Welcome to thoee who 
walk faithfully in the way of Hormasd ! May their 
race increase! May their prayers obtain the remis- 
sion of their sins, and the smile of thesun ; also 
may ahundanoe of wealth, and the fulfilment of 
their desires flow from the liberality of Lakskm: ; 
and may the ornaments of person and of mind 
which now adorn them continue to distinguish them 
among people for ever | 





NOTES ON THE RABAKALLOLA, AN ANOIENT ORIYA POEM. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, B.O.8., MBAS, BALASOR, 


Tus Rasakallo]aor « Wares of Delight” is the 
most popular poem in Orissa. Its songs are sung 
by the peasantry'in every part of the country, 
many of ite lines have passed into proverbs, 
and hire become “household words" with all 
classes It owes this great popularity m some 
measure to its comparative freedom from long 
Bavskrit words, being for the most pert, 
exoopt when the poet soars into the higher 
style, vritten in the purest and simplest Oriya 
vernacular, p 

The zreat religious revival in India in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, with which the 
name Jf Chaitanya is inseparably connected 
throngiout Orissa and Bengal, turned the cur- 
reat of populer thought in the direction of the 
worshi» of Vishnu, under his newly-invented, or 
perhaps I should say, recently popularized, 


manifestation of Krishua. Itis to theVaishpavas 
in all parts of India that we owe the earliest and 
most copious outpourings of poetic thought. In 
the majority of instances these poems are mono- 
tonous, childish, and indeseribably indecent vari- 
ations on the leading features of the Bhágarata 
Purâņa. The Rasakalloja is one of this clase, 
and superadds to the tsnal impurity of Indian 


poems on this subject, that special and peculiarly 


revolting obscenity which is the distinguishing 
charaoteristio of the Oriya mind. 

‘Fortunately, however, the earlier parts of the 
poem, relating as they do to incidents in the 
childhood of Krishna are free from this objection, 
and from them we may be ablo to reproduce èx- 
tracts which will exhibit the nature and style ot 
this popular work without offending against 
propriety. 
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The author of the Rasakalloja, Din Krishna 
Dis, was a Vaishnava or quasi-religious idler at 
the great temple of Jaganníth at Puri. He is 
popularly believed to be the son of the god. His 
mother was one of the female devotees who live 
in the temple, and are, theoretically, chaste and 
virtuous, The lady in question, however, one fine 
morning, was delivered of a son, to the great scan- 
dal of the highly virtuous society. Being asked 
how she came to do such g reprehensible thing, 
she related a long and somewhat confused story 
to the effect that one night as she was worship- 
ping in the temple while all the others were 
asleep, the god himself descended from his shrine, 
` and honoured her with his society. The story so 
effectually sooounted for the birth of Din Krish- 
ne, and so ingeniously removed all scandal from 
the sacred community, that it was eagerly taken 
up and bruited abroad. The boy was brought 
up as & Vaishnava, and, as far as the Pandits of 
the present day know, spent the whole of-his un- 
eventful life at Puri, composing poetry and 
dawdling about the courtyards and gateways of 
the temple. His date is ascertained approxi 
mately by the fact that some verses of his in 
praise of the reigning sovereign Purushottam 
Deb (A.D. I478-508) are still extant. These 
verses must have been written after that mon- 
arch’s celebrated expedition to Oonjeveram, and 
we may therefore place Dinkrishns Dis and his 
poem, the Rasakalloja, at the close of the fif- 
teonth century, thet is a little lose than four 
hundred years ago; three hundred years later 
than Chand the earliest Hindi poet. Dinkrishns 
is contemporary with the first Gujarati poet 
Narsingh Mehta of Junégadh, with Nanak Sheh 
the Panjabi reformer, with Kabir and Keshab 
Das of Hindustan, and with Vidyapati of Ben- 
gal. Most of these authors were followers of 
the new Vaishnava doctrines, and though Vish- 
nu, under his form of Jagannath, had long been 
worshipped in Orissa, yet the restoration of his 
templo, and we may suspeot, his complete iden- 
tification with Vishpu as the supreme being, only 


date from two hundred years earlier, if the an^" 


nalists of the province may be believed. There ' 
is some doubt about the point, as many other 

signs seem to ahow that the ancient Siva wor- 

ship was prevalent in Orissa till a much later date, 
in fact until Chaitanya himself, by his visit to the 

province, introduced his distinctive tenets, 

Bro this as it may, and the fubjeot is one 

whicth cannot be entered into here, it is evident 
hat in the poem before us we have the earliest 




























fruit of the literary instincts which the Vaish- 
nava creed awakened in Orissa, as it did in all 
other parts of Aryan India. i 

We now turn to the poem itself. It consists 
of 83 cantos (chh&nda) varying in length from 50 
to I50 lines. I have not counted the whole 
poam, nor in fact have I as yet finished reading 
it all through, but from a cursory examination I 
should estimate itto contam about four thousand 
lines. The metres are generally very light and 
graceful, and the poem was intended, as most of 
these poenis are, to be sung. Indeed the Pan- 
dits strongly object to our English habit of 
reading poetry, and affirm that the full beauty of 
the metres cannot be appreciated unless they are 
sung, i e. chanted through the nose in a dolor- 
ous minor key. To our years this lugubrious 
whining, with the harsh voices which all Oriyas 
unfortunately possess, varied by an insane howl 
and accompanied by the dulcet tom-tom and the 
harmonious penny-whistle of the country, is not 
on the whole pleasmg or enjoyable. Still de 
gustibus, &c. when read, the poem is certainly 
very pretty, and trips as lightly off the tongue as 
an Irish melody or a French chansonette. 

The first canto is in a metre called Big 
Gujari; and in reading poetry the final short 
a of Sanskrit words, which is usually dropped in 
prose or in speaking, must invariably be pro- 
nounced. Jt sounds however like a very short ð. 
In this metre no account is taken of long or 
short syllables; each consonant with the vowel 
attached to it is regarded as an instant or unit 
of the verse (m&tra), at the eighth instant there 
must be g cmsura (jati), and efter the cesuras 
fire more instants, the whole verse (charan) 
thus consisting of thirteen instants, and the oou- 
plet (pada) of twenty-six. Thus in the two first 
lines we mtst scan thus(I mark off each instant 
by-| and the omsura by | )— 

Es | ra | så | dhu | ja | na | mà | ०९ | ma | ra. 
ku | o | ka” 


‘Ka | ra | dhf | re | dhyà | ne | n£ | | | cha | 


y ]8 | 74 | 76 | kal. 
D | This first canto opens with gn invitation to all 
good men to meditate on Krishpa whose praises 
are then set forth. He is declared to be the pu- 
preme god, and even Siva and Brahm worship 
him. The last six lines: invoke the protection 
of the god on the post and his poem. They run 
thus :— : 

Karupa sigara ehgarsja-ntyaks, 

Kara abhaya abhayabera-j&yaka F 


Kashta-mahtdhara mahidhara-kapfake 
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Kalusha-báragara barana-antaka 

Ears ágy& kansa-nisudana! eteka 

Eahu Dinakyishpa Krishna kathé aneks, 
Iti. 


Ocean of mercy, lord of the ocean-born, ` 
Mate w^ fearless, O granter of the gift of boldness! 
Tha art as lightning to the mountain of woe, 

As a lion to the elephant of sin. 

Give the order, O slayer of Kans! thus sayiag. 
“Tall Dinkrishna, many a tale of Krishna.” | 

This extract exemplifies the taste for playing 
on words 60 much cultivated by Indian poets. 
Thos in the first line sigeraja, a name of Laksh- 
mf, is introduced to jingle with the préced- 
ing s&gars; in the third mahidhara-kentaka or 
tha “ mountain-splitter" for lightning, and in 
th» fourth barapanta or the “destroyer of 
elephants,” for the lion,—are considered great 
beauties of style. _ 

The first canto, consisting chiefly of religious 
ideas and invocations, naturally bristles with 
S=nakrit words, but in the second canto we get to 
business, and drop a good deal of the highflown 
style. It begins by relating how the earth, op- 
pressed by demons, sought assistance from 
Brahms, who in order to keep up the idea of his 
subordination to Vishnu, is made to intercede with 
the supreme being on behalf of the earth. The 
mstre (Râg chaukht) is 
the whole poem. 

Kaunape kulare bhirt hoi dharapi sundari, ` 

Binaya kari Brahmánka 820 kahilâ, 
** Kansa pratápare deha hoil& ati duhsaha, 
Ki karibi ebe kaha,” boli boil& 
Kuáaketu éuni se kathi, 

Kahile Jagannáthaku abani byathá. 
Kamalamukht Kamalikaptha’ marakata’ mild 

Agyá dele karupá kattkhye andi 
Kichhi ns bichára tumbhe Jaduku]e jai ambhe 

Jâta hebut Kansa-prána ghinibé pain 

Kara tumbhe ebe gamana, 
Earibáku gope keļi ambhara mana, 
Oppressed by the demon race, the beautiful earth 

Making supplication before Brahma said— 
“From the splendour of Kansa my body has be 

come intolerable; . ` 
What shall Ido? tell me now” speaking she said, 
Eusaketu (Brahm£) hearing this speeoh, 

Told to Jagann&th the grief of the earth, 

The lotus faced, ke whois a sapphire nooklace on 
the neck of Lakshmt 

Looking with pitying glance, thus gave order— 

"Take thou no care ; going into the race of Jadu, I 
Will be born in order to take the life of Kansa. 


~ 


one of the prettiest in” 


Go thou now away, 
On spoiting in Gop my mind is bent.” 

Then follows a description of the birth of 
Krishna and his transfer to the house of Nand. 
Durgå, taking the shape of a female infant, is 
given to Basudeb, who brings her back from 
Nand's house to his own. Kans, warned by his 
guards, comes and demands the child from the 
father. Basudeb alleges that as it is a girl it 


can do him no harm, and begs to be allowed to 


keep it, Kans refuses to listen, and quotes 
from Indian mythology several instances in 
which Vishnu taking a female form has destroyed 
members of his own demon race. Here the post 
indulges in & rather strikingly expressed remark 
on the character of bad men in general and 
Kans in particular. 
Karpfira chandang dei, rasupa ropile nei, 
Kebehet chhárai ki kuteita básan& 
Kartila dushta nástika mahüpápi abibekt 
Lokanka swabhába ehi prakáre sind ; 
Kokila bachana madhura 
Karaí birogi jana mana bidhura. 
In planting garlic, though it be covered with cam- 
phor and sandal, 
Will it ever lose its disgusting smell ? 
Of crafty, wicked, unbelieving, sinful, unretlecting 
Persons the nature is exactly like this. 
Even the sweet voice of the kofl, 
Disturbe the mind of a sick man. 

Kans therefore takes the child and dashes it 
against a stone. As he does soit changes into 
the goddess Durgá, flies up into the air, and 
vanishes having pronounced 'a curse on Kans. 
The rest of the canto is oocupied by a deecrip- 
tion of how Nand took care of the child Krishna 
and his brother Balgr&ma. 

Every line in the poem begins with the letter 
क; this is a favourite conceit in Oriya poetry, and 
is found in several other poems. It does not 
seem to hamper the poet at all, as a very large 
number of common words begins with thet letter, 

The language of this second canto is pure 
vernacular colloquial Oriya, It is only here 
and therethat anantiquated or obsolete word oo- 
curs. This fact supplies an argument, which 
cannot be refated, against the pretensions of the 
Bengalis, who claim the Oriya language as merely 
& dialect of their own, because at the tine Din- 
krishna wrote the Bengali language did not ex- 
ist in ita present form. In the writings of Din- 
krishna's oontemporary Bidyapati the language 
is far from being identical with modorn Bengali; 
itis in fact merely n dialoot of Eastern Hindi, 

(To be contlnued.) 
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BENGALI FOLKLORE—MORE LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR. 
Br G. H. DAMANT, B. C. 8^ ' 


a 


THERE was once a king whose wife bore him a 
son, and in the night the créator came to write on 
the child's forehead. The nurse was iying asleep 
in front of the door, and she awoke and asked who 
it was that had come, Tho creator said it wes he, 
and he had come to write on the child's forehead. 
The nurse said she would open the door for him if 
he would promise to tell her what he wrote. He re- 
fused for along time, but when she told him that 
she would not admit him, and he saw that he could 
not step over her body, he consented. Bo she 
qpened the door, and he went in, and sat down to 
write on the child's forehead. -He sat behind the 
child, and wrote three times with his left hand, writ- 
ing the same words each time, saying that the child 
should be married when he was twelve years old, 
and be killed in the following year by the stroke of 
a thunderbolt. When the creator came out from 

, the room he told the nurse all that be had written, 
and how the child should be married and die, and 
then he went awny. The nurse brought up the 
child, and sent bim to school to learn reading and 
writing, but when he was nearly twelvo- years old, 
she used always to ory when she saw him. Ono day 
the king saw hei, and said to her, / you have always 
nuised my child, why do you ory whenever you take 
him in your arms ? you cry every day, he is the only 
child J have, and if you want anything I will give 
it you, but tell me why you ory, or I will kill yon.” 
Sho ssid it was bettarleft untold, but the king insist- 
ed on hearing it, so she told bim the whole story how 
the creator had come when the child was five days 
old, arid what he hed written on his forehead. 
king was very much distressed at what he h bed 
' After a short time the boy also heard the story of 
his fate, and he went to the king, and said, “ I havo 
come to take leave of you, for there is/no use in ny 
remaining here, I will go to another country, and 
if I escape, I will come back again.” 80 he took 
some money and a hoise and went away, and tra- 
velled throügh the countries of many kings till tho 
day of his marriege arrived. In tho evening of 
that day be fastened bis horse to the root of a treo, 
and began to walk about. Now it happened that the 
daughter of tho king of tho country was to be mar- 
ried, aod she had adorned the bridegroom, and 
came to that placo with him. He ordered the palkeo 

_ to be put down there, and then went into the jungle. 
His servants waited some little time, and then find- 
ing that he delayed in coming, began to search for 

him. Atlast they found the other king's son, and 
thinking he was the bildegroom they seized bim and 
put him in the palkeo. They theu took lin away and 


(Continued from page 72.) «5 
THX FOURTH STORY. i ` 


The Prince and the Sages. 


married him to the princess. In the meen time the 
real bridegroom came ‘out of the jungle, and found 
that the palkee and his servants had disappeared, so 
he went back to the king's palace, and asked who it 
was that they had takeh in his stead and married' to 
the princess. The king said he did not know, but 
ordered the man to be brought, as he wished to see 
him. Bo the prince went, and called him, but he 
said he could not come that day, but would come 
and introduce himself early the.next morning. 


About three o'clock in the morning the princess 


said to the prince, “ Who are you, where do yuu Hve, 


whose son. are you, and how did you contrive-to 


come here and marry me? tell me all about it." 
The prince replied, “I shall tell you nothing to-night, 
for I am now going away, but I will give you this 
lamp, and when it goes out, you will know that T 
am dead, and as long as it remains alight eo long I 
shall be alive.” With these words he took leave of 
the princess, and went back ‘to the place where he 
left his borse, and mounted him and rode from coun- 
tiy to country till he reached an impenetrable 
forest where nothing was to be seen but jungle on 
every side. He travelled on through it till he came 
to a tank full of lotuses in which the saints and 
sages who worshipped in the forest used to bathe, 
Now there was & great quantity of mud all round the 
tank, which they were foroed to pass through evety 
time they wentto bathe. The prince seeing this thought 
that they must be put to great inconvenience, so he 
determined to have the tank cleaned, and to build a 
stone ghAt, and save them from further annoyance. 


Accordingly he ccllected a number of men and pro- “ 


coeded to clean the tank and build the ghat 
When 
they saw what had been done, and were so much 


pleased that they said the man who had done 


it deserved to beimmoital. Tho prince heard what 
thuy said, and putting his cloth over his face came 
forward with folded bands, and said that he hed 
built the gh&t and cleaned the tank. The sages ro- 
plied, “ We have nothing that wo can give you in 
return for the favour you bave done us, yet wo will 
grant you a boon, you shall be immortal.” ,The 
princo anawered that he could not be immortal, for 
t was fated that he should die tho: next day. The 
sages enquired how that came to pass, aud the prince 
told them ‘all abont it They replied, `“ you-shall 
not die to-morrow, we will see to it" wo they went 
away. On the following day all the sages came to 
the tank, and said to the prince, “O Prince, come 
with us,” so the prince weut to them, and they all 
sat on his body. In the inean-tine the hour of bis 


H 


the saints and sages came to bathe, 
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death had oome, and & great storm of thunder and 
lightning and rain arose, but the seges were sit- 
ting on the prinoe'sbody, and concealed the whole of 
it, so that the lightning could not touch it, The 
orsator was exceedingly disturbed at this, and went to 
the sages, and told them to let the prince go. They 
asked why they should do so? and he told them that 
the prince was fated to die by lightning, and the 
hur of his death had come, but they replied that 
they would not let him go, as they had granted him 


tke boon of immortality. The areator was speech- ` 


lens at first, and then said, “ You have spoiled everv- 
thing, how can Brahma exist if you aot in this way?” 
They answered that they would never allow the 
prince’s life to be taken whatever might happen. 
The creator said, ° If you will not allow his life to 
be taken, at all events let one finger of his left hand 
remain unprotected, so that the lightning may 
strike it, and he shall not die but merely become un- 
conscious fora little time.” The sages agreed to 
Co so, and put out the little finger of his left hand, 


‘end the lightning struck it, and he became senseless, 


but recovered in a short time, and rose up and 
ealuted all the saints and sages. Hethen mounted 
his horse and rode back to his wife. She asked 


` him where he had been. and wished to hear the story 


ef his adventures which he had promised to tell’ her 
the night thoy were married. He told her every- 
thing, and early the next morning went to her 
father's court, and related his whole history. The 
king was excessively surprised and pleased when he 
heard it, and sent his daughter and son in-law with 
x great many attendantstotheir own country. When 
the prince reached home he told his father all that 


. had befallen him,and the king was very glad to 


mee his son's face again after so long an absence, so 


he‘gave him the management of the kingdom, and 





\ 
THE FIFTH STORY 


King Dalim and the Apsarases. 
There wes once aking who was married but for 


himself lived at case for the rest of his life, 


many years had no son, till at last his wife planted 
a pomegranate treo, which ‘grew end grew till 
at last it bore fruit, of which the queen ate and 
became pregnant, and in ton months she bore a som 
When the king saw him, he named him Dalim (i. e. 
pomegranate), and he was so rejoiced at having 8 
son after so many years waiting, that he ordered all 
bis musicians and cymbal-players to play. Whon 
the child had eaten his first rice, and his ears had 
been bored, and he was grown up, his father gave 
him in marriage; but in e short time he died. After 
his death his mother would not allow his body to be 
burned, but built a house and there deposited it, and 
every day came weeping to see it. In a few days 
some À pearases came from heaven and placed a silver 
wand and a golden wand near Prince Dalim’s pillow 
The next day they came again and touched his face 
with the goldon wand, and he came to life. Then 
all the Apsarases came from heaven, and gave him 
swoetmeats to oat, and when he had eaten they went 
-back to heaven again; butbefore they departed they 
touched his face with the silver wand, and he again 
became dead. In this way along time passed till 
one day his wife came to see him and happened to 
touch his face with the golden wend, he instantly 
came to life, and said, '* who are you, and why have 
you come here? the Apesarases will kill you when 
they come.” His wif» told him who she was, and 
asked him how it was that he was restored to life. 
So he told her all about it, and they passed some 
time talking together. Some months after this his 
wife bore a son, and then she went to her husband, 
„and enquired how she could restore him to life. 
-King Dalim told her that she. must invite all the 
Apsarases to see the child vat his first rice, and when 
she hed saluted them they woulll say, “ Act like. 
Savitri,” and then she must say, “I have no hus 
band, you must give me one,” and if she did this, 
the Apsarases would tell her how to bring him to life. 
His wife did as he told her, and obtained her hus- 


° band again, and they lived happily for the rest of 


their lives. ' 


ROOK INSORIPTION IN GANJAM DISTRICT. I 
(Abridged ‘from the Procesdings of the Madras Government, 22nd Feb: 872.) 
WE have been favoured with a report by Mr. W. | covered with jungle shuba. A little removed from 


F. Grahame, Principal Assistant to the Collector of 


Ganjam, on some ancient inscriptions at Jogada 


Naugam in the (anjam district. 


The site of rock is north latitude I0° 9' I6”, east 
longitude 847 58 55", on the north bank of Rishi- 
kutya river, 8 miles ],200 yards, to tha wost of Pur- 
shotapuram, the Kasba town of Pubakonda, and close 
to the modern village of Pendya. It is situated in 


. What appears to have once been an extensive hut 


now deserted .town, surrounded by the dobris of a 
lofty wall. The remains of the ramparts can be traced 
round the whole enciente, forming a squnre with two 
®ateweys in each face. The line of ramparts is now 


the centre, towards the east, rises the group of gra- , 
nitic gneiss rock, on the face of which, at a consider- 
able height from the ground, are three smoothed 
tablets filled with inscriptions: Numer ong ooins have 
been found in the place from time to time, š 
Mr. Grahame reports :— Thes rock is part of a large 
mass of rock or rocks, rising to various heights, and 
covering a large space of ground, l should gay 
many thousand square yards. It iw inside the enclo- 
anro which is called the “ lac fort,” and H the latter 


- was really a fortification, must have been of consi- 


derable use asa watch-tower. ' Mr. Minchin and I 
could not climb up to the highest point of the rocks, 
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probably I50 feet above the plain, but we climbed 
to the top of the insciption rock. Fiom that we 
could seo to the south-east end west, as fmr to as 
the foot of the distant hills all around. Mr. Min- 
chin pointed out villages which he said he knew to 
bo ten miles off, and there could be no doubt that in 
the event of an attack on the fort,its detenders 
would havo known of the approach of their enemies 
as soon as the latter passed the hills, and must thus 
have gained several hours for picparation. The 
horizon i$ bounded by hilla all round. We could 
not see to tho north, because immediately ‘to the 
north of the rock, to the tup of which we had climb- 
ed, rove another peak, the highest of the mas, and 
to the top of which we did not climb, chiefly because 
we had no tine while we wero there, but partly also 
because the thickets all round the base and the grass 
were always wet, aud rendered a thorongh soaking 
a matter of certainty. The view from the insorip- 
tion-rock, which I suppose to be I20 feet above 
tho plain, is exceedingly pretty, and much more 
like a view in 8 hilly districts at home than what 
one would expect to see in Indio. From the rock 
we could distinctly trace all round the line of the 
mound or rampart of earth enclosing the so-called 
‘lac fort” Itis irregular in outline, for I think I 
made out six distinct faces, though three were far 
longer than the others. The distance iound this 


he used ; but the Bairagi voluntarily, I was told, not 
only left his house while we were there, but 


‘gave it up to our use! The dark room of the 


photographer was made in the lower story of the 
house, and all the chemicals, eto, were kept 
there. When we were coming away the Bairagi 
camo to me, and said that it would cost him Rs. 25 or 
Ra. 80 to purify his house, not, as one would suppose, 
because Mr. Alinchin and I had been in it, but because 
he thought certain of Mr. Minchin's followers (shep- 
herds by caste, I think) had been in it. I may 
remark, en passant, that, whereas Mr. Carr and I had 
heard'that the gentleman always goes about with 
rather lees clothing on him than the proverbial fig 
leaf, in fact, stark naked, he thrice made his appear- 
ance before me, clothed in v ary fiue white garments. 
To his modest request for thesum abovenained for 
purification I demurred. I said I was not prepared 
to pay so muun for that purpose, and that, although 
if he wished I would apply to Government for it on 
his account, I doubted if they would grant it. I 
then casually, as it were, asked him who was the 
owner of the lana upon which he had built his house. 
* Sarkar” was hie reply. “ You have no doubt a title- 
deed ?" I asked. “ No" was the answer. “ Then some 
Collector or other officer gave you perinission to build 
the house hore?" was my next question, He still 
replied “ No." I then asked him if he did not think it 


rampart is about 2} oí 3 miles. Tho inscription is | poesiblo that his right to be thore at all and to have 


cut on the side of a large block of ruck, ubout the 


centre of the mass of rocks, and faces pretty nearly | gau to claim Rs, 25 or Re. 80 to 


south. There was once a large open space imine- 
diately in front of the inscription-rock. Some 
tweuty years ago a Brahwan Bairagi or ascetic beg- 
gar took advantage of this to build himself a very 
substantial two-storied house right in front of the 
inscription. Some years ago, I think in 858, when 
Mr. Minchin, and, if I remember rightly, Sir Walter 

` Elliot (then Mr. Elliot and Commissioner of the 
Northein Sarcars) visited the place and saw the 
,inscription, this Bairagi made himself objectionably 
obstructive, aud prevented them fiom turning their 
visit to as great advantage as they might havo done, 

- although, indeed, Mr. Minchin evon then tooka 
photograph of the rock. Mr. Minchin having a 
lively recollection of the  obstructiveness of the 
Bairagi on his former visit, told Mr. Cai and me 
that he was afraid we should be able to do nothing 
unless the Bairagi was turned out of his house, aud 
that even then, he thought, we should find the 
man a nuisance and a hindrance to the taking of 
copies of the inscription. Tus fear on the pait of 
Mr, Minchin, I am happy to say, was faleiticd by 
the result. I was quite prepared to make use of 
* moral suasion, and to try the influence of a little 
bribery, if necessary, and if that failed to tell the 
man he nixsi allow us to do what we wanted, and 
retire for a few days To my suipiise he never 

` spoke a wod of remonstrance. I do not know what: 
the Sub-Alngistiate baid to him, or what arguinents 





face of the insoription, thus obliterating every trace 


a house there might bo called in question, when he be- 
purify the house. He 
thought over this a little, and thon said that as these 
gauds (shepherde) had not gone into the house, it 
would not require purification. 

Mr. Minchin brought with him a man who very 
easily made the characters as plain as they oould 
well be, and rendered a photograph of them as dis- 
tinct asa page of print. He mixed -chunam and 
water into a rather thick white-wash of the consis- 
tency of cream. With this he smeared the whole 


of a letter. Then he wiped the surface of the stone 
with an oiled cloth. By this mathod he removed 
all the whitewash which was on the surface of the 
rock, but left that which was in the interstices and 
in the inequalities af the letters. Tho oil smeared 
over the rock also enabled the white-wash in the 
letters to resist rain to a considerable extent, but not 
altogether, es I saw in the caso of tho fourth in- 
scription, When the whne-washing and cloaning 
with the oiled cloth were over, the photograph could 
be taken. 

With regard to the tracings, Mr. Grahame found 
some difficulty in carrying out Mr. Burnell’s plan, 
owing principelly to the unfavourable weather, 
which was very wet. Mr. Burnell's plan consists in 
pressing « sheet of damp paper over the inscriptions, 
and thus taking a moulding of the characters. ` The 
paper used by Mr, Grahame was cartridge paper. 
He fist soaked it well, then applied it to the rock 
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and beat it into the interstices “ by means of a hard 
clothes brush.” The impression took well, and the 
most favourable results were anticipated, but after 
the paper was taken off the impression faded either 
from’ defects in the paper or from damp. Mr. 
Grakame does not consider cartridge paper well 
adapted for moulding, as it gets pulpy in tome 
placas while in others it remains quite stiff. He re 
commends a thinner and tougher paper—a paper 
which can be more easily beaten into the irregula- 
rities of the lettars, and yet be tough enough not to 
disintegrate under the pressure of blows. Altogether 


the mouldings do not appear to have been very suo- 


cessful. Howover both Mr. Grahame and Mr, 
Haris were successful in making tracings of the 
inscriptions. Mr. Grahame also copied the whole of 
the inscriptions, letter for letter, so far as he.could 
make them out, 

. I: is much to be regretted, says the Report, that 
these insoriptions were notlong ago looked after, and 
sore steps taken to preservethein from destruction. 
As -hey exist now, far the greater part of the first and 
ecoend inscriptions have disappeared bodily, the 
rocx having lost large fragments upon which the 
missing parts of those two inscriptions were carved. 
There is a story told by the inhabitants of Jogada, 
repaeted, too, by the Bub-Magistrate, that about 
twenty years ago & European gentleman went to 
the place, threw & quantity of hot tamarind juice and 
^ wacer on the rock, and then bent it with rammers, 

the result being that he broke off & large portion of 
the rock on which the inscription was carved. This 
tal» reminds one of tho story told of the way in 
which Hannibal cut his way through tho rocky 
barriers of the Alpe. It may be true, but I, for one, 
cannot believe that any one who would take an 
intsrest in going to see an old inscription could act 
in so brutish and barbario a way. I am more in- 
clined to think that the rock has been gradially 
eaten away by the action of the elements, having 
been continually for many agos baked by tle fierce, 
hoz, tropical sun, and lashed by furious reins .,, Mr. 
Minchin, indecd, spys that when he first saw the 
inscriptions, there was then far more of the first 
and second than now exists. The tbid rnd fowth 
"inscriptions are regularly worm-eaten’ away, evi- 
dently by rain and atmospherio effects. A good 
' deal of the right hand odges of both has been 
aknost totally obliterated, with here and there & 
leter, or the suggestion of one remaining. If 
these remains óf inscriptions are to be preserv- 
ed it is high time that something was done. The 
orly step which I think would really preserve 
the faco of the rock from the corroding effects of 
rein and sun is the building of a shed, the roof of 
which should slope back well over the top of the 
rcck so as to throw rain uff to tho back, and which 
` sbould slope forward in front of the rock far enough 
to keep rain from beating on it. Mr. Minchin sug- 
gted that a deep rim should be cut in the rock 


running all round the irseriptions, withthe ides 
that it would ect as a channel to carry off rain. 
I apprehend that it would act very imperfectly as an 
escape channel for rein running, down from the top 
and not at all for rain beating on the inscription. 
The rock must be roofed in to protect it properly. 
The roof would come over the top of the Bairagi's 
house, unless, like & pent-house, it came down at a 
very sharp angle from the brow of the rock over 
the inscription ; but es the Bairagi has no title to 
have a house there at all, he ‘should be required 
either to remove from the place altogether, orto 
aoquiesos in the measures which may be taken. Mr. 
Minchin made another suggestion worthy of consi- 
deration, which was, that if a roof-be put over the 
rock, the Bairagi should be required to look after it 
on condition of his house being allowed to remain 
there, or he might even receive a. rupee or two 
monthly to look after it. He would, in. the, latter 
caso, have an interest in seeing that the roof was 
kept in good order, and that the inscription suffered 
no damage. * 

I havo carefully compared my transcript with 
the photographs, and I am certain, thet in one, at 
any rate, of the letter oertain letters are wrong. 
This probebly arose from the chunam ‘having run 
in consequence of rain, and of Mr. Minchin's man 
not having attended as carefully as he might have 
done to wiping off the superfluous chunam. Owing 
to that he has left one or two letters with their tails 
turned the wrong way, and altered others. I care 
fully compared the moulding of the sooond inscrip- 
tion with my transcript. The two are identical. 

The characters in the first aud second inscriptions 
are cut much moro deeply and distinctly, and are 
larger than those of the third and fourth. The first 
two seem to have boen much more carefally carved 
than the third and the fourth, in which not only are 
the characters smaller but there is not apparently 
the sane careful division of the words I 

I havo been informed that thore aro séveral old 
inscription’ in this. division. One -is op a stone at 
the back of à mosquo in Chikakol. Ihave seen it, 
but owing to tho rains which prevailed ° for two 
months after my roturn to Chikakol, and to my 
absence from. hond-quarters, have been unable to 
take a copy of it. The mosque was builtin Anno 
Hej. 05i, about 230 years ago. Formerly there was 
a Hindu totaple in the place where the -mosque 
now standa. This temple was destroyed -by Sher 
Muhanad Khan, end from its materials the mowqne 
was built, The other ‘inscriptions are in different 
parts of the Chikakol Talug. I shall examine and 
report on them afterwards. Sy em 


NOTE ON.THE GANJAM ROCK INSCRIPTION, 
Br PROF. R. G. BHANDARKAR, 
Tuz Ganjam insoription is in four large tablets, 
and each of the four sheets of lithographs published 
by the Madras Government represents one. On 
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comparing them with the published transcripts of 
the Asoka inscriptions, I find. that the first two 
sheets contain the celsbrated edicts discovered at 
Girnar, Dhauli, and Kapur di Giri. Wharever there 
are differences in the copies of the inscriptions irom 
these three places, this agrees, as might be expected, 
with that at Dhauli. It is much to be regretted that 
it is worn away in many places ; still it will be of 
use in clearing up some of the many difficulties at- 

‘tending on a ००7७० interpretation of the As'oka 
inscriptions. 

The Girnar copy of the edicts consists of fourteen 
tablets, In the present inscription, each line of 
which contains on an average about 52 lettera, the 
first tablet is entire, and occupies four lines anda 
quarter. The second, of four lines, has lost about 
twelve letters towards the end jn eaoh line. The 
third extends over three linse and a quarter, but of 
these nearly one half of each line is effaced. Fach 
of the first five lines of the fourth tablet has lost 
one half, while the sixth and seventh have lost more, 
and in the eighth line, which ends the tablet, three 
words are wanting. What remains of the fifth 
tablet is from two to seven letters [0 the beginning 
of each of the seven lines of which it consists, 
This ends the first sheet. The sixth tablet at the 
head of the second sheet js nearly entire, and 
consists of six lines and three quarters, the seventh 
occupies two lines, the second of which has got only 
twenty letters in the middle, bui the first is nearly 
entire, having lost only some two- or three letters. 
Bach of the first three lines of the eighth tablet has 
got a few letters in the beginning, in the middle, and 
at the end. The fourth line ought to consist only of 
eleven letters, of which we have ten. But the 
transcriber puts down dots after the tenth letter up 

about the end of the line, where he gives the 
letters anndyecha, which are the final letters of the 
first line of the next tablet, and consequently do not 
belong to the eighth; and in the sheet before us 
they oocur at the end of tha: line also, This may 


be a mistake either of the original engraver or of 
the transcriber. The ninth tablet consists of six 
lines all mutilated ; about one-third only or a 
little more in one or two cases, being preserved. The 
tenth tablet has lost the first halves of the three 
lines composing it. The eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth Girnar tablets are wanting both in the 
Dhauli inseription and in the present one. The four- 
teenth however, ooours here though apparently it is 
wanting at Dhauli ; but more than half of each of 
the two lines of which it consisted is effaced. 

The inscriptions in the third and fourth sheets 
correspond to the separate edicts at Dhauli translat- 
ed by Prinsep and after him by M. Burnouf The 
readings in these have been so unsatisfactory 
that the discovery of the same or nearly the same 
edicts at Ganjam cannot but be welcome to all 


“students of Indian Antiquities. But we fear thene 


sheets will cot be of mush use in clearing up 
the difficulties, The letters in them are in many 
cases ill-formed and imperfect ; for instanos, where 
we ought to have Devénam piye hevam 
tha —we have in the third sheet, Devalam 
piye pevam ha and inthefonrth, Devinam 
nayo hev&m anha, The firstdin this latter 
is unlike the usual d or any other known letter 
The smal! strokes which mark the vowels and dis- 
tinguish in a few cases one letter fram another are 
not so carefully copied as is desirable. Mr. Grahame 
says ;—" The third and fourth insoriptions arere- . 
gularly wormeaten away, evidently by rain and at- 
moepherio effects. A good deal of the right .hand 
edges of both has been almost totally obliterated with 
here and there & letter or the suggestion of one ré- 
maining.” The transoript on the third sheet, -how- 
ever, is more legible than that on the fourth. And 
with greater oare it is pethaps not imposible to 
obtain still better transcripts. It is to be hoped the 
Madras Government, which has already exhibited so . 
audable a zea] in this matter, will again attempt 
to secure better copies, 





ASIATIO SOCIETIES. ` 
Proosedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society. April aad May 873., 


At a meeting of the Bengal Asistio Society on 
Brd April, Mr. Blochmenn read a paper ‘ Koch 
Bihar, Kooh Hijo, and As&m in the i6th and l7th 
centuries according to the A kbarnémal, the Padis- 
kákmáwaÀ and the Fathiyah i! Ibriyah, in which he 
traced the Eastern frontier of Bengal at the time of 
the Mughuls from the P'haní River, east of Bhalush 
and Nawák'háH, along the western portion of Tipa- 
rah over Bilhst and Látá (or Ladd, as spelt by Mu- 
hammadan historians) to the southern part of Par- 
ganah Karíbárí, from where the Brahmfputra form- 
ed the boundary as far as Parganah Bhitarband , 
from thence the boundary passed westward to Pát- 
gíon and the north of Páraish. Morang, Koch 


Bihír, Koch Hajo, Kámráp, and Asdm did not be- 
long to the empire under Akbar. 

During the reign of Jahángír, Koch Hijo, which 
coincides with the modern district of Gwálpárá, ` 
was conquered and annexed ; and under Shubjahin 
Kámráp, or lower Asám between Gwílp&rá and 
Gauhátí, was also occupied. Towards the end of 
Bháhjahán's reign, the Koch Bihkr and Asim Hájahs 
attacked Koch Hijo, and forced the Imperialists to 
withdraw from the province. This repulse was the 
cause of Mir Jumlah’s expedition to Asém in 662. 

Mir Jumlah invaded Koch Bihár, recovered Koch 
Hájo, and occupied Central and Eastern Asim for 
fourteen months, The most eastern part to which 
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he advanced is marked by the intersection of Long. 
95? and Lat. 27°, or the districts east of Sibsdgar 
and Nasfrah. Jn the expedition to Rakhang (Are- 
kan), which was undertaken immediately after Mir 
Jumla3's death, the most southern part which the 
Mughals reached, ie R£mú or Rumbi, half way be- 
tween Chátgánw (Chittagong) and Akyab. Beyond 
these two points the Muhammadans did not ad- 
vance. 
Mr. Blochmann has collected all notes regarding 
Koch Bihár, Koch Hijo (the ‘ kingdom of Azo’ of 
early Xuropean travellers in India) and Asdm, from 
the Akbarndmah, the Tuzuk i JahAngfrf, and the 
Pédiehdhnémah. He then gites a free translation 
of the Fathiyah ë Ibrigak, or. as the book is some- 
times called, Tarikh i Fathi Asham (Conquest of 


Asám), in 662 by Mir Jumlah. Theauthor of this 


work. a native of Persia, was z clerk fn the employ 
of Mir Jumlah, and wrote the book in 662-68, be- 
cause the official reporters, in Mir Jumlah's opinion, 
did not send correct accounts of the progress of the 
expedition to court. The author of the A'lamgir- 
namch appears to have used tho Fathiyah i Ibriyah 
for Lis history, 

Shihdb's work contains many interesting remarks 
on Asim andthe Asamese, Rnd on several of the 
abor ginal tribes The book ends with the death 
of Mfr Jumlah, on the 2nd Ramaz&n, 073, at Khizr- 
pur was Dhaka 


Journal Asiatique, No. 68, Jan. 2872, 


` Tuns first part of tome XIX. is chiefly occupied 
wit the ‘Report on an Archsological Mission to 
Yemen; by M. Joseph Halévy. The Acadéinie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, having presented a 
scheme for the publication of a Corpus Inscriptionum 
Sereticarum to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
M. Halévy wes charged with a mission to seek for 
and copy the Sabean or Himyaritio inscriptions in 
Yemen. 

From Aden he proceeded first to Hodeyda, whence 
he etarted for the Seffin, one of the three provinces 
governed by the Daf, à viceroy of the race of the 
Makárémósm, the religious and political chiefs of 
Neprá&n, who have made large conquests in Arabia 
dur.ng the last two centuries. Aftor much dan- 
gerous investigation in this Arabio Switzerland he 
wai disappointed in finding a single veritable 
Himyaritio inscriptidn, On arriving at Sant he 
fell ill, and was oonfined to bis couch for a month. 
Sark, he says, is the most beautiful and most char- 
acteristic city of Arabia. It'is helf in ruins. The 
querter Bir Aseb, where were the pleasure houses 
anc. gardens of the late im&m, as well asthe famous 
Qeer Ghumdán, contain almost no inhabitants, and 
have been despoiled of inscriptions. Some stones 
in >ertain buildings and on the chief gates of the 
city had inscriptions, mostly very raort, of which 
he enumerates twelve. At Ghíymán, five hours 
S.C. from Såna in tho territory of Beni Bahlul, he 


found vestiges of an ancient surrounding wall and 
24 fragments of inscriptions. He left Send, aud 
for three deys explored the beautiful plains of 
Rauda, Zubeyrdt, and Rababs, forming part of the 
Beled Hirith, where he found some fragments of 
inscriptions. At Sirwhh, a large ruin in the territory 
of Beni Jebr (Khaulan), a day's journey to the west 
of Mareb, he found á great number of Stèles, part 
standing and others overturned, and bearing long 
inscriptions. The principal colonnade is called by 
the Arabs 'Arsh Bilqis—' the throne of Bilqis,’ the 
supposed Queen of Saba, whioh tradition makes the 
wife of Solomon. Here and on a hill near by, he 
secured parts of 2 inscriptions, but after hie 
arrival at Shirt’ in the territory of the Beni Arhab, 
he was imprisoned by the Sbeikh, who confounded 
him with a personage passing himself off as the 
Messiah among the Jews of Yemen. He was, 
‘however, get at liberty, and found Shirk to abound 
in Sabean monuments, though very many of the 
inscriptions have already perished through the care- 


lesaness of the inhabitants who largely prepare lime ' 


and burn whatever stones fall into their hands. 
From this place he obtained 25 inscriptions and 
portions. His next halt was at El-Medid in Beled 
Nehm, fully a day's journey cast of Sant in the 
neighbourhood of which he found many inscriptions. 
The vicinity of this place forms the rallying point 
for the nomad tribes, who bring their flocks to 
graze at cortain times of the year. The district 
between Awdian end Jauf is dangerous and arid, 
aud M. Halévy had some difficulty in obtaining a 
guide, and had to content himself with an Arab 
of no reputation, who from the inoffensive ap- 
pearance of the traveller and his assumed character 
of a Qudsi (inhabitant of Jerusalem) was rather 
won towards him. On the way they passed many 
ruins destroyed by the Arabe, and called 'Adiyy&t— 
belonging to the ' Ad, an ancient people to whom are 
attributed all the ante-islamic buildings. The 
Arabs see in the advanced arts of the ancients a 
sign of pride and rebellion against heaven; so that 
in place of being pleased to have for their anoestors 
zo civilized a people, the inhabitants of Yemen are 
vain enough to consider themselves as the true 
descendants of Ishmael, and he who would dare to 
tell an Arab he was sprung from 'Ad might pay for 
it with his life. Even the name of Himyar is hated 
in the country, and the epithet Yehud Himyar—or 
Himyarite Jew, is the last insult that one of the 
faithful in his rage oan level at the follower of Mo- 
ses when he wishes to overwhelm him with oppro- 
brium and shame. Near Jebel Yam he came upon 
many tombe ; then he reached Wadi Saba, a oultiv- 
able tract a day's march in width, on the confines of 
the great desert El-Ahqaf. 

At Mejzer he was asked by the Arabs if he had 
seen the stone called Hajerat el-Waqi‘a, which they 
believe is suspended in the air above the mosque of 
Omar. This stone deecends insensibly but with in- 
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exorable regularity, and the moment it shall touch 
the minarets of the mosquo, the carth will shake and 
the resurrection take place, and with it the end of 
the world. .He replied that the holy Ulema alone 
had the privilege of secing the stone which was in- 
visible to all the.profane; and that consequently 
he did not-know tho exact moment of the end of the 
world. His auditors ejaculated '' There is no power 
but what comes from God." -- 
Proceeding to the north-east, he visited Kl-Ghayl 
in Lower -Jauf, near which he came upon a river 
abounding in fish, He had seen it in the plain of 
the Ben! AbkAm, Beled Arhab, thence it flows to 
Mount Jexra where it disappears at El-'Ish. Near 
tho village of Habíásh, half a day’s journey from 
Jauf, it re-appears, and joined by the torrent from 
Hirrdn, it flows towards the ruins of Ea-Bud, El- 
Beyda, and. Kamna, and then continues more in an 
easterly direction towards El-Hazm and Salámtt, 
where its waters are utilized in watering the folds, 
In the Wadi Saba at Medinet Haram or El-Fer, 
Kl-Haxm, and Metin, the old capital of the Mineans, 
he obtained 38 inscriptions. In Lower Jauf he 
got upwards of 800; and in Beled Nejrán he be- 
Neves he discovered: in Medinet el-Khudud (for 
El-Ukkdud) the Nagara Metropolis of ancient 


times. According to the information M. Halévy 
was able to obtain in this region, the famous Wa- 
habis are by no means Islamite puritans, but belong 
to the orthodox sect of Bhaw£féi, to which many of 
the tribes of Nejrin belong, though the prevailing 
doctrine is that of Hanifia. | 
He now returned southwards to Ex-Zihir in 


. Upper Jauf, where, though ruins were very numer- 


ous, except in the neighbourhood of Mount Bilyém, 
he found very few inscriptions. Returning to 
El-Ghayl he was led by some Jews to Beriqish, 
where he found the imposing remains of a Sabean 
city, parts of its walls still standing and covered with 


inscriptions beautifully engraved. In the inscrip-. 
tions it bears the name Ytul, or Ital. Among other | 


places visited in the same neighbourhood was Inaba, 
which naturally ‘recalls the Inapha of Ptolemy. 


He next went by the Wadi Rahaba, in which, at ` 


Khéribet-8éud, he found another deserted town, 


but was not allowed by his guides to obtain many , 


inscriptions. At Mareb he was also closely watched, 
and the Arabs now perseonted him so persistently 
that his labours came to an end et Sant. 
collection numbers 685 inscriptions and fraginents, 
— many of them of course very short, and but few of 
any considerable length. J. B. 


` 





REVIEW. 


Prnosorni JNDICA Exroerrio, Ad "Usum Bcohola- 
` rum. Bengalori 888. 

WE are not sure that this valusble little work has 
been es yet natioed by scholars in this country, 
though itis well deserving of their acquaiftance. 
It is a compilation in Latin by the Rev. A Boute- 
loup of the Roman Catholic Mission at Bangalor, 
froin tho larger work by Colebrooke on the “ Philo- 
sophy of the Hindus,” . but translated through the 
medium of Pautkiers French version of Oole- 
brooke's Eanays, and the author consequently com- 
plains of his inability to remove all the obsourities 
of the French version cn which be had to depand in 
compiling his own work. The book isa small 870. 
of 28 pp., and following the arrangement of the 
original consists of five parta, with a vooabulary of 
philosophical terms appended, giving their equival- 
ents. in Canarese as well as in Sanskrit, in Roman 
characters. ; i 

The author has supplied foot-notes all through the 
volume, in most cases explanatory of terms and ex- 


pressions used in the text, and in some few others: 


Ulustrative or corrective of the statements to be 
found in it. Thus in p. 89 there is an intoresting 
note from Taylor's Lildvati, indicating on the autho- 
rity of Bhaskara Achárya, that the true Jaws of 
Gravitation were Known to the Hindus from the 
twelfth century after Christ. Bo again the note at 
the foot of p. 59 calls attention to the wonderful 
ainilority between the logical process of the 


-Mimansa and that adopted by 8. Thcmas Aquina 
in his great Summa. At p. 72 the author gives a 
brief ‘account of the controversy between Vans 


Kennedy and Houghton’ regarding Oolebrooke’s ' 


assertion that the Vedanta affirms that “ the Bn- 
preme Being is the inaterial, as well an the efficient 
cause of the universe.” Other notes of equal 
interes. are intersperacd. : 
Sometimes iudoed we miss a note where it is 
needed. For instanoe, we find the expression éká 
mértes tray dévch (being one person and three 


The total :' 


gods), in Colebrooke's Essay on the Senkhya, under ' 


the head of the first product of nature. He attri- 
butes this idea to the Mythological Bankhyas, and 
quotes the expression from a Purina. Yet ina 
passage further on, in the account he gives of 
Patanjali’s Jnoorz, he shows that Kapila himself 
acknowledged a similar Jawara as the first shape of 
Intelligence. Butitis more than is to be expected 
perhaps that such a point should claim & place in 
the little volume. Not so however as to another 
point. In treating of tho Pdsupatas, whom Oole- 
brooke deecribes under the northern appellation of 
the sect, it wes of importance, as it seems to us, 
that notice should have been taken of ‘their exist- 
ence end their tenets as found in South India. The 
Tamil development of the sect is marked by very 
peculiar features, and, in a manual for use princi- 
pally in this part of the oountry, information regard- 
ing it, however briefly given, might attract at- 
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tention to the subject which is well deserving of 
iavestigation. 

We trust, however, that we have said enough to 
commend this unpretending work to the notice of our 


readers. It is published anonymously, but may be 

obtained, we suppose, on application at the Roman 

Catholio Mission Press, Bangalor, at a trifling price. 
0. E. K. 





MISOELLANEA, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


TIPERA AND CHITTAGONG KUKIS. 

Tue Kukis ofthe Tipera hills are divided into 
Éve great tribes, the Umroi, the Chutlang, the Halam, 
tie Barpai, and the Kochauk Kukia. In their marri- 
ages, the bridegroom is expected to show his 
gratitude for the bride he has won, by making a 
present of money tothe girl's father. In the case 
cf every fatherlees girl marrying, the Raja claims 
tie usual money consideration for himself, on the 
Flea, we suppose, of his being the father of. his 
people, and especially of all Kuki young lndics left 
parentlees. The Tipera Kukis bury their dead, but 
i the osse of Rajas and men of distinction, not 
Eafore the corpses have undergone the process of 
smoking and drying. When a Raja dies, his house- 
Lold places the corpse on a platform of wood, not 
Lamboo, elevated from about four to five feet above 
‘the ground ; a moderate fire is kept up undemeath 
i order to dry up all the humours. After the corpeo 
Las been kept in this wise for at least three months 
B is interred, in a horizontal position, in & grave 
goven or eight feet deep. The Tipere Kukis wor- 
chip only ono deity, whom they call Lachi. Their 
worship consists in fixing in the ground a number 
cf perpendicular strips of bamboo, about two feet 
Dong, in a rude circle, and one in the centre having 
E coarse basket suspended from its head. Within 
this basket are placed a little cotton, thread, padi, 
chillies, and other produce of the soil, as offerings of 
Rropitiation, and petitions for plenty. At times a 
low strong and covered enclosure is constructed with 
the view to keep off wild animals, and within this 
the offerings are left. The neok and head of à cock 
tre often offered, to the deity, whilst the body of 
the bird is esten by the people ass treat, But, af 
sll offerings, a young monkey, killed with one dash 
cgainst the ground, and left on the spot, is oonsider- 
*d the most acceptable that oan be made. There 
appear to be no priests among the Tipera Kukis. 

Their messages and orders are communicated in a 
curious manner. Several peeled strips of bamboo, 
Detween eight and nine inches long, are tied together, 
and this bundle is called à -Purot ` The upper 
Portion of the central strip is then split in two, 
resembling the two prongs of a fork, to which a 
«roms piece is tied at right angles. If tho prongs 
be aligned by holding the Pxroi, so that the two 
shall appear as one, the missive will be seen to 
resemble a cross. The tips of the prongs and the 
3ross piece being turned in breaks, indicate black 
mail to be levied—a rupee for every such break. 
If an additional piece having its ends charred be 


attached, it implies that the people to whom the 
Pwoi is sent are to comeon evenat night with 
torches, If g chillie is fixed at the intersection of 
the oroas, it signifies literally that, disobedience to 
the summons will meet with punishment as severe 
as the chillie is hot. Ifboth the burnt bit of bam- 
boo and ohillie are attached together, the indication 
is thai the requisition is extremely urgent and 
imperative, and must be forth with complied with ; 
whilst, if a piece of plain bamboo or stick is added 
to the cross, it means that disobedience to the ordur 
will entail corporal punishment. It will be seen 
that the manner of indicating the varying urgency 
of requisitions, end the different modes of punish- 
ment for their disobedience, is simple but highly 
suggestive. With the poor Tipera Kukis there 
appears no torment so great as that of a hot chillie, 
and no fear so potent as that induced by the exhibi- 
tion of the rod. We cannot help also observing in 
their manner of conveying royal mandates a charac- 
teristio resemblance to the ghdras, chapatis, c. 
which are for ever troubling the timid-minded of 
our population in Indie. The practice of represent- 
ing their wishes by means of symbols is common to 
all unlettered tribes, and as the ohillie means a 
wemendous warming by way of corporal punish- 
ment, and a stick a standing argument of the mode 
of application of that punishment, so the circulation 
of the gharé may simply be an intimation to house- 
holders that the approach of the incendiary season 
is at hand, and that of the chapaii an intimetion 
that there isa fear of an approaching scarcity of 
food. 

The Chatagong Kukis are divided into four great 
tribes, the Chukmas, Tipures, Heangs and Susai, and 
have bút little affinity to the Tipera Kukis On the 
contrary, they are more closely allied to the Benga- 
lis of the plains than are the savages of the Tipera 
bills. The Chukmas speak asortof mongrel Bengali, 
and assimilate more in manners and features to the 
Bengalis then the other Hill tribes. The Tiperas 
speak Burmese, and are evidently of Burmese de- 
scent, They profess a corrupt form of the Buddhist 
faith, and are the only Hill tribe who have any 
religious belief The Ohatagong Kukis are of 
middle height, and strongly built. They have no 
caste or religion, and they do not believe in a future 
state. Marriage is performed by mutual consent, 
and the payment of a rather large sum of money to 
the relations of the bride, The Diwan of the tribe 
has also to be heavily paid, the whole expense 
seldom falling short of & hundred rupees, even for 
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the pocrest among these Kukis, When a death 
takes place, the whole village turns out weeping, 
the corpse is weshed, flowers are put on his breast, 
a dish of rice is prepared, and the wife or nearest 
female rplative raises the dead men to a siting 
posture, and embracing him places a few grains 
of rice between his lips; this done, the body is 
carried to the banks of the river, and bumt. A 
piece of oloth, curiously punctured in fine holes, 
giving it at a distance the appearance af fine 
damask work, is suspended on « long bamboo, and 
the ceremony of cremation is over. But by far the 
worst and most offensive feature of the Kuki people, 
especially of those of the Tipera hills, is the amount 
of disease with which they are almost universally 
infected, and its hideous variety. Hill tribes, 
generally, are notoriously filthy in their habits and 
entire mode of life, but the Tipera Kukis surpass 
them ell in this respect. Their exoeemive filthinces 
generates numerous diseases, of which the cutanoous 
affections constitute the mildest type. Most of 
them are more or less infected with leprosy, ele- 
phantiasis, cancer, or some other inveterate skin 
disease. The elephantissis prevalent among them 
is generally accompanied with grapes at tho angle 
between the foot and the leg. The universal pre- 
valence of disease of some sort or other, besides 
being attributable, as we said, to want of cleanliness 
and indiscriminate feeding, is also due, though only 
secondarily, to bad air and bad water, Dogs, 
elephants snakes, poisonous insects, and poisoned 
fish are regarded es legitimate food, and even 
coveted, There is a certain tree in the jungles, the 
branches of which are cut down and thrown into 
the first pool of water, natural or artificial, having 
fish ; these in alittle time die, and both the fish 
and the polsoned water are used by the Kukis and 
the Tiperas, - Although we have no accurate date 
to go upon, yet we may safely assume that with a 
people like the Kukis, whose filthy habits produce 
suoh ineffably losthsome and hideous disease, it is 
not likely that the rules of morality are strictly ob- 
served. For, daring as savage natures generally are, 
and conscious of their physical superiority to the 
“frail inhabitants of the contiguous plains, the Ku- 
kis are, nevertheless, a degenerate race, and it is not, 
therefore, dificult to understand how vice should 
prevail among them toso fearful and unblushing 
an extent, as to re-act, with deadly pewer, upon the 
entire population. Nor has any systematio attempt, 
that we are aware of, been made to bring civilixing 
influences to bear upon their savage state. A-great 
drawback to any such attempt, we suppose, is the 
restless, roving disposition that is constantly urging 
them to shift from place to place; and the very 
crude and unsatisfactory mode of cultivation oom- 
mon among them, is but in keeping with their 
migratory tendencies. For instance, here stands a 
Kuki village to-day ; its relative position is asóer- 
tained ; it is survéyed, and its name carefully noted 


in the map of the country. Twn years hence you 
look for the villege, and it is not to be found, The 
twenty, or two hundred souls that formed it have 
gone miles away, and built dwellings for themselves 
in some new and unknown spot, Grass and bam- 
boos are plentiful everywhere in the hills, end 
& new village requiring little else may be run ' 
up in two or three days. The nature of the 
cultivation among these people is quite in 
keeping with the uncertain mode of their looa- 
tion. The bamboo jungle is first felled, end al- 
lowed to dry in the sun; this takes abouts fort- 
night; it is then set on fire, after which the 
stumpa aro removed. No sooner has a good shower 
of rain fallen than men, women, and children pro- ' 
ceed with tools and seed to these plots, which are 
generally at long distances from their hamlets, 
Their principal tools are daos, with which oblique 
cuts are made by gingle strokes, and in the pits so 
formed, which ra ely exoeed three to four inches in 
depth, the seeds are dropped, either paddy by itself, 
or paddy, ootton, and corn altogether, in the same 
pit, just as the cultivators feel disposed to grow, or 
may happen to require. It is our firm oonvioction 
that, to bring these people within the range of oivi- 
lized influence, we must begin, not with an attempt 
to teach them to read and to write, bnt to instruct 
them and persuade them to adopt & certain and re- 
munerative style of oultivation, and then we may 
be sure that, the flelds on which care is bestowed 
will not be readily abandoned for new and untried 
spots ss now, and the adoption of a settled mode of 
life will follow as a matter of course. Our friends 
the Lushais have a dialect of their own whichis ' 
more or less intelligible all over the hills of Tipera 
and Chatagong.— Bengal Times. 

THE TRIVYAR FESTIVAL. 

Ar the annual festival, known as the Sabathas- 
tanam thousands upon thousands of people, taking 
advantage of the cheap return tickets granted by the 
Great Southern of Indie Railway, erowd to Trivyar, 
& place about eight miles from Tanjor, to take part 
in the festivities In honour of Tirunanthi, the preaid- 
ing deity. To estimate the number of visitors and 
devotees on such an occasion would be next to im- 
possible, for not only from Tanjor itself and its mu- 
burbs, but from places far distant do these worship- 
pers come, to bathe in the sacred waters known as 
the Pascha naiki, rendered ten times more sacred 
by the ocoesian, and superstitiously believed to pos- 
seas al] healing qualities. The sacred temple at 
Trivyar, in the court-yard of which the sacred tank 
containing the Pascha sathi is situated, was built 
by 2 Rishi named Nyamisar, at the divine cost. 
This Rishi, we are told, was once doing penance 
before a Siva Lingam situated beneath a Vilsa 
marom, supposed to have existed from eternity, as 
no one knew how it came there, for planted it was 
not. During his severe penance the Rishi contem- 
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plated building a costly temple in honour of his 
tuislary deity, but one serious impediment lay in 
his way:he had not the means of carrying his 
picos intention into effect. The gods, however, 
ever ready to encourage piety of such a description, 
came to his help, and while he was racking his 
breins es to where, and how, he coulg raise the wind, 
a voloe was hoard to tell him that in the vicluity of 
the Lingem, towards the north there were three 
ho3f-prints If he dug up the ground in these 
thmoo places, he would find what he required. He 
obsyed the divine injunction, and to his joy, he 
found in one place bricks, in another lime and 
mcrtar, and in the third gald. With those ho 
built the temple now the centre of attraction at 
Trivysr. 

The legend given us of the origin of the Sabathas- 
tamam wo shall briefly relate. Once upon a time 
there lived a Brahman named Tirus‘uli. When he 
wes a child of a few years old, he happened to be 
` pleying in a forest when a Rishi came round beg- 
ging. Tirusuli in e playful mood end ignorant of 
ih» mendioant's great rank and sanctity, threw a 
sicne into his vessel in lieu of money. The Rishi 
said nothir.z, but endaring the insult with wonder- 
fol meekness and humility departed. Tirusuli, when 
he attained to manhood, forgot this simple oocur- 
rec oe of his childish days, and in course of time en- 
tered, like other men, into the business of the world 
ani s married life. For years, however, ho was 
childless ; and becoming apprehensive at what he 
coald not but regard as an indication of the divine 
displeasure, he devoted his whole time to the exercise 
of religion, end the performance of severe penance 
ari bodily mortification. One night, in a dream, 
the form of the insulted Rishi appeared to him, and 
something within him rebuked him for what he hed 
done when he was a child, and told him that in his 
present misfortunes he was reaping the fruits of his 
whked behaviour towards the saintly mendicant. 
When Tirusuli awoke he was an altered man, Tho 
Ja»kdaw of Rheims did not exhibit greater signe of 
contrition than the repentant Brahman. His course af 
Hfs was changed, his daily habits were of the most 
austere oharacter, and, to punish himself for the 
wioked stone he had cast into the Hishi's vessel, his 
dict was changed, andhe lived upon stones | Hence 
his nuns was altered also from Tirusuli to Silatharan, 
ortho stone-oeter. It was to be expected, of course, 
that such acts of virtue would meet with due 
revard ;and so one day the god appeared to him, 
ani told him that, in a certain plece indicated he 
would find a chest underground, in which was 
the child he had so long and so anxiously desired, 
This child, in whose honor the festival at Trivyar 
is now observed, was no other than Tirunanthi. 
The child who had the head of a cow on a human 
body, the father dedicated to Siva, and the god 
&ppointed the monster as captain of his guard of 
gcblns | š 


In representations of Siva, Tirunanthi is generally 
included, as upon him the deity is supposed to ride 
on great occasions. Tirunanthi was espoused to the 
sister of Vasittan the Rishi. The Pancha nathi, or 
five sacred rivers, took their origin at the coronation 
of Tirunenthi as chief of the goblins. On his head 
were poured (L) water from the sacred vessel in the 
hand of Siva, (2) the waters of the Ganges sup- 
posed to flow from Siva’s head, (3) the froth from 
the mouth of a cow, and (4) nectar from the moon. 
These four flowed from his head into the sacred 
tank, where they were speedily joined by a ft 
stream, thus forming the Pamcka naiki. Where 
this fifth streem came from must be explained. 
Near the side of the present town of Shiah, 
Indra, in days of yore, had a forest of choioe ` 
trees. From want of rain and excessive heat the 
forest suffered exceedingly. Indra was afflicted 
with much sorrow, and, though a god, was power- 
leas to call down the elements to his aid. In his 
distress Nfrada came to him, and seid that, on 
Mount Pothyam, Agastiar the Rishi had the waters 


_ of the Ganges in a sacred vessel, and if he applied to 


Pillyar, this god would send the water down to re- 
fresh the forest. Indran besought Pillyar, and the 
latter deity, assuming theform of a cow, and, ascend- 
ing to the summit of Mount Pothyam, capsised 
the vessel, and the water flowing down from thence 
mixed first with the fowr.rivers in the sored tank 
at Trivyar, and then became the majestio river now 
called the Kaveri. After his coronation Tirunanthi 
was, according to the: prevaleat custom, carried in 
procession to seven sacred places, The seven Rishis 
are said to have been doiug penanoe, as the god, in 
procession, visited them severally. Very large do- 
nations, we are told, were given towards the expenses 
ofthis annual festival by a king named Surada 
Maharaja of the Soler race, who lived many years 
ago.— Madras Mail. 
To the Editor of the‘ Indian Antiquary,’ 

Se,—In reply to Babu Rajendralal I must point 
out that he has given no authority for taking 
ghatA to mean three ; or if it did so, for taking the 
expression three eigkis to represent 888, and not 
848+ 8oreven8 X 8 x 8. He says he thinks 
his interpretation is ‘not forced ; butis the word 


-ghatk which is very indefinite, ever used to 


signify figures in this way? Ifthe writer meant 
to express thres, could he not have used one of the 
many symbolioe] expressions for it, instead of a 
word which simply means 'aoollecion'? And 
according to the usual way of expressing numbers 
in this symbolic way, and to the rule ' Ankéniàm 
vímato gatíh, if ghat& meant three, would not 
the expression kun] £ra-ghat& mean 88? And 
whet is the necessity of restricting the ‘collection’ 
to three It may mean any number, even 9, in 
which case, though a row of nine nines, according 
to Baba Hajendralal's way of taking it, may not 
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rofer to any era, still the expression may mean 98. 
Altogether the supposition that the expression 
represents the date appears to be extremely impro- 
bable. The grammatical difficulty the Babu thinks 
I have myself solved, when I admit the alternative 
interpretation that “ the temple took the 888th year 
to be constructed.” But what one would naturally 
expect to find in an inscription is that such and such 
& building was constructed ta such end such a year, 
and not that it took such and such a year to be 
constructed, And the phrese that a temple took 
the twentieth or any such year to be constructed 
is not Bankrit as it is not English I admitted 
the interpretation only so far os the grammar was 
concerned. The writer hes not sinned against 
grammar in using bhfishapa as masculine, 
for abstract verbal nouns ending in onc, only are 
neoossaiilly neuter, but others signifying the 
instrument or place of an action, generally take 
the gender of the noun qualified. This is olear 
from the ling&nus’dsena (Sid. Kawm. Calo. edn. 
VoL IL las page). This appears to be more 
especially the case when the verbal noun has what 
may be called an Tipapada, or another noun de- 
pending on it In the Sid. Kawm. uoder Pan. 
8-8-3 ond 8-5-I7 the instances given are ríja- 
bhojan&h, Bálayah, idh ma-pravraschanah kuthé- 
rah and godohanf-Sthili, in which nouns in asa 
take the gonder of the nouns they qualify. Bhu- 
shana es an abstract noun is neuter, but in the 
sense of Bhushyate anena it may take any gender. 
Many verbal. nouns in ana are used by Sanskrit 
authors in this way. In the present case bhtbht- 
shana qualifies prüs&da, and hence it is masculine. 

Babu Rajendralal supposes a double emiemdre on 
. tho expression in question, but such g double en 
tendre appenis to be purposeless. For the syntac- 
tical counection of & word on which & play is 
intended is generally the same in both senses, but 
here in.the one sense the compound becomes 
anepithet of Gaudapatina, and in the other it stands 
independently, 

Babu Rojendralal calls the compound awkward 
whon interpreted in the way I have done, but he 
takes it to be & bahuvrthi, which it is not. It 
is what may be called an Upapada compound ; and 
is to be dissolved thus :—Kunjarfndm: ghata—= 
Kunjarn-ghat& ; kunjara-ghat&m varshattti, kunjara- 
ghat&-varshah, Pan. 8-2-l. Neither is it farther 
from the nonu qualified than such epithcts are even 
iu such a simple kAvye as Raghu. 

ER. G. BHASDARTAR. 


Hote on Tap. 

ALLOW me to point out a little slip of the pen in 
the Rev. K. M. Banerjea's article * Bhavabhuti in 
English garb.” On p. l466 the learnéd writer con- 
nocts the Sanskrit root fap with the Greek rrrre. 
Mr. Banerjee specially °‘ invites discussion," I thero- 


fore beg to point out that Bopp and other philolo- 
gists agres in assigning to WT the original meaning 
of “to burn.” 

Bopp quotes sa tatra stryas tapati from Bhaga- 
vad-git£ II-I9, and similar passages The next 
meaning is that of pain in general. 

We can readily conceive thet tothe Aryan race, 
natives originally of scold climate, the excessive 
heat af the plains of India would be very distressing, 
and the idea of heat and pain would thus grow out 
of the same root In the otber Aryan languages 
the Latin gives us tspeo, tepidws, the Greek (eere 
which originally meant to burn dead bodies, but, as 
the practice af burying gained ground, wus applied 
to it, and so lost its first meaning. The Greek reru 
means ‘to beat,’ and is connected with a different 
Sanskrit root JJ. Tapas therefore, like penance, is 
originally merely “ pain,” subsequently self-inflicted 
pain in hope of expiating sin ; or, in the case of al- 
ready sinless beings, of adding to their merits, And 
there is therefore no word which so accurately ren- 
ders the Sanskrit tapas as the Latin-English peaancs 
from pae. 


Balasor, June ii, 872. JOHN BEANE. 
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Query 9—Derivation of Elephant. i 

Is the word slsphant of Dravidian descent ? 
Professor Bopp in his Comparative Glossary seems 
inclined to think thet it is composed of the 
Semitic article and Sanskrit ibAa. Professor Weber 
in his Indian Sketches favours the view of its being 
aleph hind, i. e. Indian ox. Of further guesses I dò 
not know ; but my own impression is that the word 
is Dravidian as regards its first part. In the Bouth 
Indian languages tne (often pronounced yane 


. sometimes changed into ñ] e) means elephant. This 


&ne I consider to be the ele. Do we find this in 
Sanskrit? I believe it isthe airt in air&-vata 
The interchange of the liquids n,]l,r (cf. Sanskrit 
id, il ir&) isnot uncommon. Initial y& is not 
seldom changed into है in Dravidian, and in the 
middle of words the vowel 6 is generally pronounced 
asy& Further, the Sanskrit eqa, sheep, for int 
tance, is derived from Dravidian £ d u (y £ d u). The 
vriddhi vowel in &ir£ ought to raise no serious ob- 
staole. Initial vowels are sometimes changed with- 
out any apparent necessity. Thus airá-vata& means 
also “an orange treo”; herethe air & is the Dravidian 
fle, orange. Whenairá-vata& conveys the mean 
ing “ lightning,” the air å is probably the Dravidian 
idi(ide) thunderbolt. The vata, vant (pkant) 
would be a secondary addition, and from the second: 

ary composite form sirfivata (airf-vant) ele 
phani may have been introduced into the Western 
languages, To me it would be most strange, if & ne 
had not entered the Sinskrit language at a remote 
time ; and I have not been able to discover it in 
another word but airg. F, KITTEL. 
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THE OLDEST KNOWN SOUTH INDIAN ALPHABET, 
Br A. 0, BURNELL, ALC.8., M.R.A.S, MANGALOR. 


T HE alphabet shown in the accompanying 
table is that used in the Tamil-Malayalam 
inscriptions on copper in possession of the Jews 
and Syrians at Oockin. There are three of these : 
A. A single copper-plate containing a grant 
by Vira Rághava to Iravi Korttan of Kodun- 
gxlür (Cranganore of the maps). In possession 
oi the Syrians, 

B. A document on five plates also in posses- 
sion of the Syrians, By this one Maruvün Sapir 
Tso transfers some ground to & ohnrcb (१)-- 
TarisApalji—built by one Ísod&tavtrai, and-con- 
&itutes the Jews and Syrians trustees, 

O. Two plates in possession of the Jews, by 
which Bh&akara Ravivarmé grants s principality 
to Isuppu (Yusuf) Rabban. 

A great deal of vain speculation as to the 
dates* has been wasted, but I think the ques- 
tion may be easily settled. A and O are clearly 
the oldest, being the documenta by which the 
Jews and Syriens were originally established. 
Now the style of writing and language shows 
chat these are of nearly the same date, and 
about the date of A there can be little doubt. 
Tt is said to have been executed when “ Jupiter 
Tas in Capricornus, the 2lst of the Mins 
month, Saturday, Rohini asterism.” Strange 
as it may seem, no one has as yet taken the 
ouble to get the necessary calculation worked 
«ui, even though this date is axprossed in usual 
and intelligible terms. Some time ago I show- 
ad the passage to the ablest native astronomert 
= Southern India, and in two days he brought 
me the calculation worked out, proving that 
A. D. 774 is the only possible year. 

"The date of O has been much discussed ; it 
“vas executed by Perumal Bháskara Ravi Varma, 
~ in the 86th year againgt (etir, opposite) the 2nd 
year.” Reference has generally been made to 
zhe Quilon Oycle (or rather era) used in Malabar 
-n order to explain this date, but always with 
preposterous resulta. I can only suggest (after 
3omparing Tamil inscriptions in which two years 
are mentioned) that it means in the 86th year of 
zhe king's age and second year of his reign. 

“8 ag. Madras Lit. Soa, Jes vd. XXL pp. छह ^7 sp Madras Lit, Soo, Jour, vol, XXI. Pp. fs, 

[ Conf, Oaldwell's Dravidian Grammar, p. 60, for another 

SAREE Pa nome vnd et aa 

into ee the Kuñe-Arabio attestations. 


row M “ras Yol. XTIL I believe inscriptions 
R: Vse noticed by ‘Anquetil Duperron. ee 


B is not dated, it is however remarkable for 
tno pages of nttestations by witneseos which are 


in Kufic-Arabio, Pahlavi (Sassanian), and Ohal- - 


deo Pahlavt. Dr. Haug attributes these to the 
early part of the 9th century.§ 

Thus all the means for fixing the date of these 
documents point to the latter half of the 8th 
and early pert of the 9th century, during which 
time the glorious rule of the early Abbaside 
Khalifa caused Arab trade and enterprise to 
spread jn a way before unknown, and which 
therefore is the eerliest] and most likely period 
for such settlements as those of the Jews and 
Syrians near Cochin. These colonies must soon 
have extended; the Syrians(rather Manichsans 
than Neetorinns) are still very numerous in Tra- 
vankor and Cochin, and there is g considerable 
society of ancient proselytes near Cochin, called. 
“ Black" Jews; but western meddlesomencss 
and bigotry have long done their worst and ruined 
the good feeling which once existed among these 
different persuasions. 

The inscriptions hare been critically translat- 
ed and explained by F. W. Ellis (78i9) and 
Dr. Gundertq Unfortunately they chiefly oon- 
sist of lists of privileges, mostly obscure and 
without importanca, Palwographically they ere, 
however, of the greatest value, for they are the 
oldest inscriptions in Southern India that have 
been as yet discovered, and give the oldest form of 
the ancient Tamil alphabet. This alphabet was 
onoe used over all the South Tamil and Malaya- 
lam country, but chiefly in the extreme South. It 
appears to have fallen into disuse in the Tamil 
country about the lOth century, but was gene. 
rally in use m Malabar up to the end of the 7th : 


It is still occasionally used for deeds in Malabar, ° 


but in & more modern form,* and still more 
changed, it is the character used by the Máppilas 
of North Malabar and the Islands off the coast.t 

Its origin may be guessed with great probability 
rather than proved. From the earliest histori- 
cal times we find a trade with the east by way 
of the Red Ses conducted by. Phomicians and 


Babeans,] perhaps by Egyptians, and later by. 


pons inthe Wadi Mukattab (near Sinal), but when I 
was there inl Bis looked in vain for them. The natives of 
India probably si home alwaysas now, 
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Greeks and Romans, Now taking Into coasider-. 
ation the prevailing winds and currents, sailing 
ships from the Red Sea would most naturally 
touch on the Malabar coast below Mount Dilli* 
Again ata later period wefind interoourse through 
Persia and Baktria by land. Now in the earliest 
Indian inscriptions we possess—those of Piyadasi 
(Asoka), we find two characters used. In the 
extreme North we find an alphabet evidently 
derived directly from the Phoenician, but with 
peculiar vowel marks added, In the other parts 
of India we finds perfeotly distinct alphabet 
used for the Asoka ediota, but which has the 
vowels marked according to a regular system, and 
which the Northern alphabet has copied. It 
must therefore be the older of the two. Now 
if the Asoka alphabet be compared with that 
given in the plate, it is evidently nothing 
more than an extension of -this last, though 
derived from a slightly different, beqause older, 
form. The origin of this Tamil alphabet will 
perhaps never be conclusively proved by older 
inscriptions, being discovered, but the only pos- 
sible theory is that it is an importation brought 
by traders from the Red Bez, and thence from 
Phoenficis, and is therefore of Egyptian origin 
eventually.[ In many respects the old Tamil 
alphabet resembles that of the Himyaritio inscrip- 
tions found in Yemen. In one respect it differs 
remarkably from that (Himyaritic) alphabet, but 
agrees with the Ethiopia, in that the consonants 
are modified by the addition of the vowels. 


Whatever may be the origin of the similar pecu- 
liarity in the Exhiopio alphabet,t it is scarcely 
possible to doubt that in the old Tamil alphabet 
this is not a relic of a syllabio system of writing 
but has arisen from & practice of writing the 
character for the following vowel on that of the 
preceding consonant (except perhaps with å), and 
that the resulting combinations have been in the 
course of time abridged. This beoomes very plain 
if the characters for e ard o be compared with 
those for ke, ko, no. The existence of a distinct 
character for cerebral letters may also point to a 
Bemitio origin. Such soundscertainly existed 
in Egyptian and Hebrew, but not originally in 
Sanskrit. 

A Phoenioian origin of the Indian alphabets has 
already been suggested by Lepsius and Weber, but 
I have not been able to see their articles ; Profr. 
Pott, is however unwilling to admit it,§ though 
Profr. Benfey considers it most probable.| 
Profr. Westergaard also’ appears to accept 
this theory. 

I have taken the letters given in the plate 
chiefly from O, as the more extensive and better 
preserved of the two older inscriptions. Those 
marked with * are from B, whioh is not so care- 
fully written as the others. I have given every 
letter which clearly occurs in the inscriptions, 
and besides the indifferent lithographs in- the 
Madras Literary Society s Journal, vol. xiii, [have 
been able to use reverse impressions of O and 
part of B. X ui 





SKETOHES OF MATHURA. 
Br F..8. GROWSE, ILA, OXON, B.O.8. 
UL—GOBARDHAN, , 


of Hindu pilgrimage, 6 miles to the west of 


* li i is sur 
wes 


as the mouth of the Indus ts moss im ia every way. 
On the other hana, Dr. Caldwell has proved that the 
name a eacock Sr Tamil word, and thas H-oannot 
be derived from the impor ge mri we 

the products Bolomon fu found 
Niambár. And this (or P MINE j H the only part 
fan sandal grows, y have meaning i 7 


भा, Ef EP VE erar origin of the Babean 
2l0 and ag fo ranira fhe 


Mathuré.* It oocupies a recess’ in & narrow 
sand-stone range some 4 or 5 miles in length, and 
with an average elevation of 00 feet, which 
rises abruptly from the alluvial plain, and runs 


came from India to Ethiopia (Renan 

$ Kiymol. Forsohwngen, W. W. IL 2, p. H, J ise 

| Orient und Ooodent, III, !70, 

Does not the स A and irregular er of the 
aN क क pat the recent Arii ot of 
FEE ? that phabet was borrowed from a 

race? In Tamil ths eigen id arcade rd ah. 
century, when the famous Jesuit Beechi made 
provements; v. Grammaire Frau. Tamowule, p. 5. 

* Tts poai tion is thus marked with unusual accuracy in the 
Mahuri Mah&imya— 
Asti Qvvarddbhanam 76708 Kshetram parsma-durlabham 

- Mathurd-paschime bhdge ddurdd yojana- ar am. 
2 Meath Maká, xli . 
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north-east and south-west. This is the hill 
which Krishna is fabled to have held aloft on the 
tpof his finger for seven days and nights to 
cover the people of Braj from the storms poured 
down upon them by Indra when deprived of his 
vonted sacrifices. In picto.ial representations 
i always appears as an isolated conical peak, 
which is as unlike the reality as possible. It is 
crdinarily styled by Hindus 0. the present day, 
the Giri-ráj, or Royal Hill, but m earlier litera- 
ture is more frequently designated the Ànna-küf. 
There is a firm belief in the neighbourhood that, 
ss the waters of the Jumns are yearly decreasing 
m body, so too the sacred hill is steadily dimi- 
nishing in height ; for in past times it was visi- 
ble from Aríng, atown 4 or 5 miles distant, 
"rhereas now a few hundred yards are sufficient 
o remove it from sight. It may be hoped that 
ho marvellous fact reconciles the eredulous pil- 
grim tp the insignificant appearance presented 
Dy the object of his adoration. It is accounted so 
holy that not a particle of the stone is allowed to 
Je taken for any building purpose ; and eren the 
road which crosses it at its lowest point, where 
only a few fragments of the rock crop up abore 
the ground, had to be carried over them by a 
paved causeway. 
The ridge attains its greatest elevation towards 
the south between the villages of Jatipura and 
r. Here on the summit was an ancient 
temple dodicated to Sri-néth. In anticipation of 
pue of Aurangzeb’s raids, the image of the god 
was removed to Néthdwdra in Udaypur territory, 
and has remained there ever since The temple cn 
the Giri-ré] wae thus allowed to fall into ruin, 
and tho wide walled enclosure now exhibits only 
long lines of foundations and steep flights of steps, 
with a small, untenanted, and quite modern shrine, 
"The plateau, however, commands a very extensivo 
view of the neighbouring country both on the 
Mathurá end the Bharatpur side, with the dis- 
tant hills of Nand-ginw, Barsína and Dig. At 
the foot of the hill on one side is thelittle village 
of Jajipura with several temples, of which one, 
dedicated to Gokul-níth, though a very mean 
building in appearance, has considerable local 
. celebrity. Its heàd is the Gosdin of the temple 
with the same title at Gokul, and it is the annual 
scene of two religious solemnities both celebrat- 
ed en the day after the Dipdén at Gobhar- 
dan. The first is the aderation of the sacred 
hill, called the Giri-ráj Pují, and the second the 
Anns-küt or commemoration of Krishna's sa- 
orifioe, The right to take the lead in the pro- 


cession has been vehemently disputed by the 
priests of the two rival temples, Sri-néth and. 
Gokul-néth ; and it is generally found desirable, 
a little before the anniversary, to bind both 
parties over in heavy sums to keep the peace. 
Immediately opposite Jajrpura, and only parted 
from it by the intervening range, is the village 
of Ánxzor—literally ‘the other side'—with the 


. temple of Srí-náth on the summit between them. 


A little distance beyond both is the village of 
Puchhri, which, as the name denotes, is consi- 
dered ‘the extreme limit’ of the Giri-ráj. 

Kértik, the month in which most of Kyishpa’s 
exploits are believed to have been performed, 
is- the favourite time for the part-Erama or per- 
ambulation of the sacred hill, The dusty 
circular road which winds round its base has a 
length of 7 kos, that is about 4 miles, and is 
frequently measured by devotees who at every 
step prostrste themselves at full length When 
fist on the ground, they mark a line in the sand 
as far as their lands can reach, then rising 
they prostrate thamselyes again from the line 
so marked, and continue m the same style till 
the whole weary circuit has been accomplished, 
This ceremony, called Dendavati pari-krama, 
occupies from a week to a fortnight, and is gene- 
rally performed for wealthy sinners vicariously 
by the Brahmans of the place, who receive from 
Rs. 60 to Ra. I00 for their trouble, and transfer 
all the merit of the aot to their employers. The 
ceremony has been performed with 08 prostra- 
tions at each step; but in that case it occupied 
some two years, and wes remunerated by a 
donation of ,000 rupees. 

About the centre of the range stands the. 
town of Gobardhan, on the margin of a very 
large irregularly shaped masonry tenk, called 
the Mínasi Gangd, supposed to have been called 
into existence by the mere action of the divine 
will (mdaasa). Atone end, tha boundary is formed 
by tho jutting orgs of the holy hill, on all 
other sides the water is approached by long 
flights of stone steps. It has frequently been 
repaired at great cost by the Ríjás of Bharat- 
pur; but is said to have been originally con- 
structed in ite present form by Hájí Min 
Bifih of Jaypur, whose father built the adjoin- 
ing temple of Haridera. There is also at 
Bandras a tank constructed by Mán Biñh, called 
M án Sarovar, and by it s temple dedicated to M4- 
neávar. Unfortunately there is neither a natural 
spring, nor any constant artificial supply of 
water, and for half the year the tank is always 
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dry. But ordinarily at the annul illumination, 
. or Dip-dán, which occurs soon after tha close 
of the mine, during the festival of the Diwdi, 
-a fine broad sheet of water reflogts the light of 
the. innumerable lamps ranged tier above tier, 
along the ghdts and adjacent buildings, by the 
I00,000 pilgrims with whom- the town is then 
crowded. 

In the year I87], as there-wns no heavy rain 
towards the end of the season, and the festival 
of the Diwali also fell later than usual, it so 
happened that on the bathing-day, the l2th -of 
November, the tank was entirely dry, with the 
exception of two or three green.and muddy little 
puddles, To obviate this mischance, several 
holes were made and wells sunk in the area of 
the tank, with one large-pit, some 80 feet square 
and as many deep, in whose turbid waters many 
thousand pilgrims had the happiness of immers- 
ing themselves. For several hours no less than 
25 persons a minute contmued to descend, and 
_ as many to ascend the steep and slippery steps; 
while the yet more fetid patches of mud and 
water in other parts of the basin were quite 
as densely crowded. At night the vast amphi- 
theatre, dotted with groups of people and glim- 
mering circles of ‘light, presented a no less 
picturesque appearance than in previous years 
when it was a brimming lake. To the spectator 
from the opposite side of the broad and deep 
expanse, as the line ceased to be preceptible 
which parts the steep flights of steps from the 
irregular masses of building which immediately 
surmount them, the town’ prasented the perfect 
semblance of a long and lofty mountain range 
dotted with firelit villages; while the clash of 
cymbala, the beat of drama, the occasional toll 
of bells fromthe adjoming temples, with the 
sudden and long-sustained cry of some enthu- 
siastio band, voociferating the praises of mother 
Gangi, the clapping of hands that began scarce 
heard but was quickly caught up and passed on 
from tier to tier, and prolonged into q wild 
tumult of applause,—all blended with the cease- 
lees murmur of the stirring crowd in g not dis- 
cordant medley of exciting sound. According to 
popular belief the ill-omened drying up of the 
water, which had not occurred before in the 
memory of man. was the result of the curse of 
one Habib-ullah Shéh, a Muhammadan fakir 
He had built himself g hut.on the top of the 
Giri-rdj, to the annoyance of the priests of the 
neighbouring temple of Dán Rai, who com- 
plained that the holy ground was defiled by the 
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bones and other fragments of his unclean diet; 
and procured an order from the civil court 
for his ejectmant. Thereupon the fakit dis- 
appeared, leaving a curse upon his persecutors 
and this has borne fruit in the drying up of the 
healing waters of the Mánasi Gangá 

Close byis the famous temple of Hari-deva, 
ereoted during the tolerant reign of Akbar, on 
a site long previously occupied by -a suc- 
cession of humble faneca. It consists of a 
nave 68 foot in length and 20 feet broad, lead- 
ing to a choir 20 feet square, with a sacrarium 
of about the same dimensions beyond. The 
nave has five arches on either side with cleres- 
tory windows above, and is about 80 feet high 
to the cornice, which ig decorated at intervals 
with large projecting heads of elephants and 
sea-monsters. The centre of the roof is flat, but 
as it is deeply coved at the aides, and the width 
of the building is inconsiderable, it has all the 
effect of a vault, and no doubt suggested tho 
design of. the true radiating vault, which wo 


fmd in the temple of Govind, Deva built by 


Bhagawán's son and successor, Mán. Sifth, at 
Brind£ban. The construction is extremely mas- 
sive, and even the exterior is still solemn and 
imposing, though the two towers which original- 
ly crowned the choir and sacrurium have been 
levelied with the roof of the nave. The mate- 
rial employed throughout is red sandstone from 
the Bharatpur quarries. The reputed founder 
was Rájá Bhagawán Dis of Multan. His father 
Bihari Mall, the first Rájput who attached 
himself to the court of a Muhammadan Emperot, 
was chief of the Rajéwat branch of the Kachh- 
waéhé Thákurs seated at Amber, and olnimed 
to be I8th in descent from the founder of the 
family. The capital was tranaferred to Jaypur in 
I728 A.D., tho present Maharájá being the 84th 
descendant of the original stock. In the battle 
of Barnál, Bhagawán Dás had the good fortune 
to save Akbar’s life, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed Governor of the Panjíb. He died about 
the year 590 at Líhor. His daughter was 
married to-Prince Salim, who eventually became 
Emperor under the title of Jahdngir: the fruit 
of their marriage was the unfortunate prince - 
Khusru.' The temple has a yearly income of 
some Re. 2,800, derived from the two villages 
Bhagosa and Lodhipuri, the lattar estate being a 
recent grant, in lieu of an annual money donation 
of Hs. 500, on the part of the Hájá of Bharatpur, 
who fnrther makes 8 fixed monthly offering to 
the shrine at the rate of l rupee per diem. The 
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hereditary proprietors, 77 in number, devote the 
en-ire inoome to their own private uses, and are 
constantly wrangling about its pertition, ocom- 
pletely neglecting the fabric of the temple and 
ite religious services. In consequence of this 
short-sighted greed, the votive offerings at this, 
ore of the most famous shrines in upper India, 
hsre dwindled down to about Bs. 50 a year. 
Not only so, but some months ago 8 great part 
of the nave roof suddenly fell in, anu unless 
repaired, the remainder must follow bofore very 
long. Accordingly to prevent accidents and pro- 
bable Joss of life, the customary order -was 
issued to the guardians of the building, requiring 
them; within a certain fixed time, either to restore 
itor pull it domm. As the nave is not consi- 
dared sacred, the shareholders are quite indif- 
स्थाई as to ita fate; and so long as the actual 
olla stands and contains an image of the god, be~- 
fero which dome brief daily services are performed, 
they have no qualms of conscience about gppro- 
pristing the endowment. But the European 
antiquary can scarcely regard with eyual non- 
chalanoe the destruction of so interesting an 
erchitectural monument. <A very large sum of 
rey has been lately expended by the Impe- 
rial Government in taking photographs of the 
Mathuré temples. But when the work was com- 
pleted, it was found that the points of view had 
been so badly selected, and the letter-press was 
£0 meagre, that both were worthless for the pur- 
poses of the student; and to save the Govern- 
ment the discredit of appearing es patron of 
such an abortive production, steps were taken 
-most judiciously to ensure its absolute suppres- 
rion. Now that the actual building is in 
imminent danger of falling, no grant can bo 
made towards its repair, on the ground that it 
yould be an encouragement of idolatry. Yet 
+ seems somewhat inconsistent to incur the 
most reckless expenditure in publishing illustra- 
ions of a temple, as a modal for architects to 
follow, and then to condemn the original to 
ruin as an unclean and unholy thing. And the 
more so, since there is no doubt that the priests, 
Zor a small consideration, would gladly ereot on 
some adjoining spot, a new and more commodi- 
Jus shrine for the reception of the ejected 
Thakur, and vacate the’ ancient building in 
favour of the Government. It would then 
7emain a national monument, and at some day 


* Hane-ganj,on the bank of the Jemuné, immediately 
opposite Mathur£ was feunded by this Réni; in consequence 
2f a diversion of the road which once passed through it, the 


in the future golden age, might be to Gobar- 
dhan what the Pagan Pantheon is now to Chris- 
tian Rome; for though originally consecrated 
to idolatrous worship, it is in all points of con- 


struction equally well adapted for the public 


ceremonial of the purest religious faith. ` 

On the opposite side of the Mánasi Gangá are 
two stately cenotaphs, or chhattris, tc the memo- 
ry of Randhir 890 and Baldev Sifth, Rájas of 
Bharatpur. Both are of similar design, consist- 
ing of & lofty and substantial squaro masonry 
terrace with corner kiosks and lateral alcoves, 
and in the centre the monument itself, still fur- 
ther raised, on a riehly decorated plinth. The 
cella, enclosed in a colonnade of five open arches 
on each side, is a square apartment surmounted by 
a dome, and having each wall divided into three 
beys, of which one is left for, the door-way, and 
the remainder ‘are filled in with reticulated trac- 
ery. The cloister has a small dome at each cor- 
ner, and the curiops curvilinear roof, distinctive of 
the style, over the central compartments. In the 
larger monument, the visitor's attention is spe- 
cially directed to the pannels of the doors, painted 
in miniature with scenes from the life of Krishna, 
and to the cornice, a flowered design of some 
vitrious material executed at Dolhi. This com- 
memorates Baldeva Bifih, who diod in 825, and 


was erected by his son and successor, the late. 


Ríjé Balavant Siñh, who was placed on the 
throne after the reduction. of the fort of Dharat- 
pur by Lord Oombermere in 826. The British 
army figures conspicuously in the paintings on 
the ceilings of the pavilions, Rájá Randhir 
Bifih, who is commemorated by the companion 
monument, was the elder brother and predeces- 
sor of Baldeva and died in the year 823. 

A mile or so from the town, on the borders of 
the parish of Rádhákund, ig a yet more magni- 
fleent architectural group erected by Javdhir 
Sifth im honour of his father Suraj Mal, the 
founder of the family, who met his death at 
Delhi in I764. The principal chhattri, which is 
57 feet square, of precisely the same style as the 
two already described, is flanked on either side 
by one of somewhat loss dimensions, commemo- 
rating the Réjf's two queens, Hansiyd* ond Kis- 
hori. The lofty terrace upon which they stand 
is 460 feet in length, with a long shallow pavi- 
lion serving as & screen at each end, and nine 
two-storied kiosks of varied outline to relieve 





village is now that most melancholy of all spectacles, a 
modern ruin; though it comprises some spacious walled 
gardens, crowded with magnificent trees. 
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the front,” Attached to Rani Hansiyí's monu- 
ment isa smaller one m commemoration of e 
faithfal attendant. Behind is an extensive gar- 
den, aud in front, at the foot of the terrace, is an 
artificial lake, called the Kusum-Barorer, 460 
feet square; ‘the flights of stone steps on each 
side being broken into one central and four 
smaller side compartments by panelled and ar- 
caded walls running out 60 fcet into the water. 
On the north side, some progress had been made 
in the erection of a chhattri for Javahir Binh, 
when thé work was interrupted by a Mubamms- 
dan inroad and never renewed. On the samo side 
the ghéta of the lake are partly in ruins, and itis 
said were reduced to this condition, a very few 
years after their completion, by the Gosain Him- 
mat Bahddur, who carried away the materials to 
Brindé-Lan, to be used ina house that he was 
building for himself there, Subsequently he es- 
tablished an independent sovoreignty over a 
considerable portion of Bundel-khang, and in 
808 entered into a special treaty with the Bri- 
tish Government, 

Other sacred spots in the town of Gobardhan 
are the temple of Obakredvar Mahddeva, and 
four ponds called respectively Go-rochan, Dharm- 
rochan, Páp-mochan and But 
these latter, eren in the rains, are mere puddles, 
and all the rest of the year are quite diy ; while 
the former, in spite of its sanctity, is as 
mean a little building as it is possible to 
conoeive, ‘ : 

The break in the hill, traversed “by the road 
` from Mathurá to Dig, is called the Din Ghik, 

and is supposed to be the spot where Krishna 
lay in watch to intercept the Gopis and levy a 
toll (dán) on the milk they were bringing into 
the town. A Brahman still sits at the receipt 
of custom, and extracts @ copper coin or two 
from the passers-by. On the ridge over- 
looking ihe Ghá stands the temple of Din 
Ráe. 

Of late years the paramount power has been 
` been repeatedly solicited by the Bharatpar Raja, 
-to cede him Gobardhan m exchange for other 

territory of equal value. It contains so many 
memorials of his ancestors that the request is a 
very natural one for him to make, and it must 
be admitted that the Bharatpur ‘frontier stands 
greatly in need of rectification. It would, how- 
ever, bo most impolitie for the Government to 
make the desired concession, and thereby lose 
all control over « place so important both from 
its position and its associations as Gobardhan. 


i 


The following legend m the Harirgñsa (cap 
94) must be taken to refer to the foundation 
of the town, though apparently it has never 
hitherto been noticed in that connection. 
Among the descendants of Tkshváku, who 
reigned at Ayodhya, was Haryasva, who took 
to wife Madhumati, the daughter of the giant 
Madhur. Being expelled from the throne by 
his elder brother, the king fled for refuge to the 
court of his father-in-law, who received him most 
affectionataly, and ceded him the whole of his 
dominions, excepting only the capital Madhu- 
Yang, which he reserved for his son Lavana. " 
Thereupon Haryasys built, on the sacred Giri- 
vara, a new royal residence, and consolidated the 
kingdom of Ánarta, to which he subsequently 
anpexed the country of Arúpa, or as itis other- 
wise and preferably read, Anápa. The third in 
descent from Y adn, the son and successor of Hary- 
asva, was Bhima, in whose reign Rayna, the thon 
sovereign of Ayodhya, commissioned Batrughna 
todestroy Lavana's fort of Madhuvana, and orect 
in ita stead the town of Mathur& After the 
departure of its founder, Mathnrí was an- 
norod by Bhima, and continued in the pos- 
session of his descondanta down to Vasudeva. 
The most important lines in the text run thus :: 

Harya£vascha mahtej& divye Girivarottame ' 

Niveáayá miss puram vásartham amnropamah 

Anartam nma tadrashtram suríshtram (io-, 

dhanáyutam 

Achirenaiva 

pédyata 

Antpe-vishayam  chaiva vela vans-vibhü- , 

shitam. ' 

From the oocurrenea of the words Giri-vara 
and Godhana, and the deelarod proximity to . 
Mathura, it is clear that the capital of Haryasra : f 
must have been situate on the Giri-ráj of Gobar- 
dhan ; and it is probable that the country of. 
Anúpa was to some extent identical with the 
more modern Braj. Anúpa is once mentioned, in 
an earlier canto of tho poem, as having boen bes- 
towed by king Prithu on tho bard Báta, The . 
name Ánarta occurs aluo in canto X, where it is ` 
stated to have been settled by king Reva, the 
son of Sarydti, who made Kusasthali its eapital. 
In the Rámáyaņa IV. it is desoribod as a 
western region on the dea-coast, or at all events .. 
in that direction, and has therefore been identi- ` 
fied with Gujarát. Thus there would seem to 


kálena samridiham pratya- 


` have been an intimnt& connection between Guja- 


rát and Mathurá, long anterior to Krishna's 
foundation of Dwáraká, 


~ 
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ON THE DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN SANSKRIT DICTIONARIES. 
Br THE REY. F. KITTEL, MEREARA, 
Letters a, 4. 


Tamna is not the slightest doubt that a great 
number of true Dravidian words have been intro- 


' duced into the Sanskrit language and dictionaries. 


But native grammarians often try to convince us 
of the contrary. Thus, for instance, they say 
tha; the Dravidian K ô li, fowl, is derived from 
the Sanskrit kukkuta. The Dravidian root 
for KBH,* however, is kt, the loud cry of a 
bird, of which the root küg or kük is formed, 
the base for Kógil, Kókil (kokila), the crier, 
cuckoo: kôli means crier, crower. How na- 
tural it wes for the Indian Aryans to appropriate, 
among many others, the following Dravidian 
words: 

# du (eda), sheep, goat, Root,—éd, to play. 
Erume, emme (heramba), buffalo. Mtn 
(mfna), fish, star, —HR. min, to glitter. Bar, vér, 
(recs), root—R, vir, to expand, go into parta. 
Belli Yalli (valli), creeper—R. ba L val, 
to be onrved, bent; to surround Mugu] 
(makam, mukula), bud,—R. mug, to be shut up. 
fir (tra), village, —R. fir,to settle. Hatti 
(hija), hamlet,—R. had, to settle down. Kuti, 
gudi hot; either R. kud, to také in, gather 
in: or, though improbable, R. kuq, to bend (a 
berding, & building made of bent canes or 
twigs). Koda (kufa), a vary common earthen 
versol,— R. kuq, to take in, receive; of. No. 64. 
Kodle (kuthira), axe—R. kad, to cut, 
B. kut, to beat. Pette, pettige (peta, 
potaka), basket, box,—R. pid, to hold, con- 
tain. Katlu (४077६), bedstead, —H. kat, to 
joir together, bind. Mani, precious stone,— 
R. man, earth (manal, sand). Muttu (muktd) 
pear], originally : foremost, best,—H. mun, to 
be before. 

In giving ihe following list of Dravidign 
words that occur in Sanskrit dictionaries under 
the letters a and å, completeness is beyond our 
reach, and the rules which underlie certain for- 
macions have not bean adduced, though due 
regard has been paid to them. We begin witha 
combination of some so-called Sanskrit words :— 

Aka, aga, sin. Anka, ange, place, side, body. 
Anza, heart, mark, cipher, sin. _ Ankura, shoot, 

* Tn Dravidian vowels ¢and o, wnlike 


languages 
ee also short; we have therefore: e, ê; 
Ve = L represents a resembling "bs 





t The signification “to appear” given under this root in Í 


intumescence, hair (—growth), water, blood 


(—fAowing) Ange, portion, depending part ; 


angana, angana—place or yard of a house. 

These find their explanation in the following 

Dravidian roots :— 
ak, ok, ag (88), og 

(4) to go in, enter (aga, inside, house, place, 
side, mind, soul, body); to bein, be hidden, 
(agadu, inside, belly; ogatu, riddle; agara, 
village); to enter into, to dig (of. agu}, to dig, 
dive; aga, agate, ogate, depth); to enter, to 
fill, prevail, overflow, flow; to make go in, to 
fix into (anke, mark, cipher; certainty, trust; 
command ; aga, egadu, self-will, pride, sin) 

(2) to beat (angaja, a goad); to chew ; to 
tremble for joy, fear, or grief. 

(8) to be born (age, shoot, young plant, gene- 
rally explained by “ankura”; aga, anga, agal, 
grain, corn; conf. angfdi, angadi, corn-selling, 
provision shop). 

A derivative root is agal (agal) to be wide 
become separated ; to make looge (angala, angal, 
separated, widely apart; agala, breadth, breast). 

The following so-called Sanskrit words are 
numbered, and after a sign of equation the oor- 
responding Dravidian terms introduced : 

l.agni—Vindu—bindu, drop; R. bil, 
to fall. 

2. Anch, snk, ang, to go; to bend—==R. ach, 
to move, walk. to bend; anchal, anche, usually 
explained by ‘‘pathabheda,” running post; 
anchu—border, shore. The connection of ach 
with ag, to enter, seams to be shown by achohu, 
receptacle, mould, 

8. At ath, anth==R. af, ant, and, to run 
after; resort to; of. R. &d,to move, play; adi,foot. 

4 Ataviemadervi, a wood; B.ad,to be 
close, thickset, obstructed, plentiful, etc.; conf. 
20877, thickset, as corn or trees. 

5. At, to transgress ; kill—R: aff, to drive; 
R. ad, to strike, rap 

6. Atta, exoessee H. ad,. to be plentifat; cf 
ajadavi, an impervious jungle 

7. Atta, upperofte—atre, ; B.ad, to put one 
thing upon the other. 


Sanskrit dictionaries, belongs to R. lu] to appear í 

eratis o Hon “to increase" to R ta] edd to grow ; the 
* to more,” to R. bal, to be current; ete. 

f Of ufranga, orange-- R. når, to emit soent, and anga, ` 
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Sooo 
— 


8. Atta, hata, hati*==hatta, hamlet ; R. ad, 
had, to be, to settle ; h—=p ; of. therefore pattapa, 
though also written pattana. 

9. Atta, food==atta, cooked substance ; R.ad, 
to cook, mature. 

I0. Atta, dried——atta, cooked (by the sun); 
cf. atta tengu, dried cocoa-nut. 

ll. Atta, bede- R. ad, No. 7.' The upper loft 
is often used as a dormitory. The Tamil, 
however, has also adukku mette, a couch with 
piled up pillows. (If atta originally has boen 
hatte, conf. No. 8, we have: patta, hatte, bed ; 
R. had, to lie down.) 

I2. Attana, addana, shiold—addana; R. ad, 
to obstruct; adda, obstacle, fence, covering. 


8. Ad, add, to strive, ocoupy=eR. at, No. 8 P 


R. ad, No. 4. 

l4. A n, to sound R. al, to cry, weep. 

30.. A n i, border, frontiere-ane, dam ; B. an, 
to striko against. 

l6. Ani, ani, nail Ani, a nail for fastening 
together ; -R. ap, to join. 

I7. Anu, small=—anu ; R. an, &pugu, to de- 
crease, disappear. 

78. A n d a, ánda—teeticle (the sign of a male), 
9gg,--anda—H. áp, a}, ic be manly, strong. 

I9. A tt& (conf. artik&, elder sistor)=—ate, a 
maternal uncle's wife, eto. ; perhaps R. al, —to 
love (alti, arti, —love). 

20. anu-Guna==guna, rope, quality, further 
degree ; — E. kad, to join, be joined, to add. 

2l. Andu, chain--endu;—H and, ond,—to 
join, to reach, 

, 22. Andoiay,to swinge-R. al, to swing,— 
and R. ôl, to move about; The and is a parti- 
ciple of al. 

23. a-Pogenda (not-) not fall grown ; (not-) 
having a defective member==R. pô, to go, ab- 
sent; and 29002, manlin e ;—HR. pd, to go; and 
ganta, knot, joint. See No. 58. : 

24. Amb, hamm, to go—R. hamb, harb,—to 
run, spread ; of. No. 8. 

26. Amb, to sound=R. an, to speak (amb- 
adu, speaking). 

26 Ambary, to carry togethere-om, to- 
gether, and R. bar, to come, of which the tran- 
sitive is bars? 

27. Ayi, aye, ohayyó. 

28. Ayo-Qudae—gundu,—amass, ball, stone ; 
—R. kuq, to come together. 

29. À raars, are, —a moiety, little. 


Tope 
T It may be remarked thet Dravidian homonymous roots 


* Ate (abar (kahauma) Boe vu ; cf. Tamil—agga, 


80. Arani, wood for attritione-arg, a flle; 
—R. ar, to grind. n 

5l. Arara—ore, orre, sheatht;—R, ur, to 
be, settle in. 

(82. Ar&la==sither aril, aral, mud ; orríla, 
resinous exudation ; (radi,turbid stuff, dregs.) 

88. À ri=—ari, enemy, R.ar, ari, to cut, des- 
troy; R. ar, are, to strike with a sword ; R. al, 
ali, to ruin, 

.84. A rka eldor brothercmakka, The gender 
of this word is, now feminine—elder sister ; its 
form, however, allows also the meaning “ elder 
brother" Akkare, lore. Root, therefore, pro- 
bably al, to love; or or, to love; of. No 87. 

85. Arka, alearned man==R. ar, to know. 
It is not impossible that No. 84 is to be referred - 
to this root. 

86. Aroh==R. arush, to roar. 

87, Art immarti, pain; B.al, to weep, sorrow. 

88. Ard h a-Bhotiká-pó]ige, a cake. This 
word is considered by Dravidian grammarians 
to be a Tadbhava of sphojaka ; but we have 
the true Dravidian pulgi, g mixed moss, of 
which pójige is but another form. 

89. Arb, to go—R. harb; see No. 24 

40. Arb, arv, to kill—H. ar, arumb ; see No, 
88. 

4l. Arbuda, swelling—H. el, elb, to rise; 
elbids, eZbudu, swelling (e at-the beginning 
written and pronounced as ya). 

42. Al, to be sufficient, propere-H. al, ditto, 
and to knit. 

48. Al, to keep off— B. al, to despise. 

44. Alaov@la, Alarala=la-ri]s, a basin 
round & tree; 89, depth, R. âl, to be deep; 
vifa, curve, R va], to bend. 

dba. Alansewmalasa, weary, lasy; R. alas 
to be weary ; soe Supplement to Al, No. I. 

45b. Alarka, a certain flower==R alar, to 
open, blossom. : 

46. Alandu, 8 kind of inseot—asládu, all&qu, 
the shaker, oscillator; oonf. Nos, 23,72. 

47. Alâ ta, firebrand—oleta, olata, burning ; 
R ol, to shine, burn; ole, fire-place. 

48. Alike, displeasing, false=R. ali, al, to 
perish, be out of order, effaced. 

` 49. Alike, smalleeyalya, elya, small. Root 
perhaps that of No. 48. : 

60. Al pa, litle—hals, hàlgv, some. 

5l.ave-Khendan em, kad, to cut. 


are sometimes lengthened, and sometimes receive the ter- 
minations i, e, g, etc. to distinguish them from each other. 
Í The italio r is an r that is pronounced somewhat like d. 
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.52 &ए8-(ज 8] a—cana, mass; R. gad, kad to 
be thick, strong, excessive. 
58.ava-Gandn—gantu, knot, joint; ‘also 
kay kaonu mean the same; R. gad, kad, 
No. E2 ganda, hero, beste=ganda, manly. 

84. ave-Gunthana, hiding, veiling; sweep- 
ing. 

a, gun d, gunth, gud, to cover, protect, sweep 

i R. kuq gud, , to join, gather, assemble, keep 
togetier, contain, (kuduke, receptacle, shell; 
kugike—=gundaka, small oil-vessel); 2,to take 
in, protect, cover (kude, kode, umbrella); 8, to 
take covering (güdu, nest); 4, to be covered 
(gutta, socret); 3, to take in, to drink; 6, to 
cause to join or meot, to gire ; 7, to join together 
make a heap, to sweep. 

b, gund==R, kutt; pound. 

55. ava-Ghatta, a pit; and ava-Ghattana, 
rubbing off. Both perhaps: from the R. koq, 
to fall; or R. kad, tocut off, cut into, hew down; 
cf. ka]e, and. We may introduce hero the fol- 
lowing roots of the Sanskrit dictionary :_ . 

a, ghnt, to worke-R. katt, to build, perform ; 
to join together. 

b, ghat, to bo possible-- R. kattin an intran- 
sitive sense, in which it also is found; or 
R. kic to be obtained., 

०, ghat, to be joined==R. kat{, as under b (or 
R. kitz, to approach). 
` d, ghath to stir,churne-R. kad, to stir, churn. 

¢, ghatt to slp over HR. kad, to pass over, 
टा088, 

50. ova-Pida, pressure=ptde; R. pind, to 
press; to milk; piide, pinte (pipda), mass, 
lump ; pipdu, that which is milked, herd, flock. 

57. a-Vtohi, without wavese—viohi, wave; 
perlas from BR. vis, bis, to wave, swing about. 

58. a-V elg, denigl==probably R. pel, speak ; 
a-pé/, n the sense of saying “no.” 

69, a-v-0l&, chewed betel. Betel is betta, 
creeper, and ele, leafesleaf of the creeper. a-y- 
ele, batel that is no longer fit for use." ; 

60. As(though partly vedic)=R.is, es, yas, 
to threw ; to shine, ` 

6l. Ag, to toke—H. is, to ‘take, This is 
perhaps the causative of R. f, to givex=to cause 
to be given to one’a self, to take; but of. the 
secondary R. esag, to take into one's hands, to 


62. asthi-Tunda, bone, bill—turda, bill ; 
B. tad, to beat ; of. tudi, drum, 





* After this ought to have come: as‘va-badava, stallion 
and mar» Ba qh mare, is probably connected with ma- 
woman; maj, to he down, sink, be submianye 


68. Ah, ad, to pervade, flll—R. ad, see 
No. 4. 

64. (Ahallika, prattler ?—perhaps from 
hall, tooth ; toothless ?) 


65. &khefa, hunting—If of & root khit, 
this would probably be R. kid, to destroy. 

66,&njika, a certain Dánava-—terrifler ? 
B. anj, to fear. 

67. fa, a certain serpente-player; R. ad, to 
play ; ef. 72. 

68. & £i, fii, a certain flah and bird— player. 

69. &tikara, bullz-play-maker. 

70. &$dambara—ájum-vnre, drum. This 
is composed of R. ad, to play, and pare, drum ; 
pareya, a Pariah, a man of the drum. 

Tl. &dombara, eye- lashe=idum, playing, 
and pare, feather. (pare, web) 

72. ü du (asa suffix)--playing with, tending 
after ; also in the form Ais ; cf. vüoháta, talka- 
tive, 

78.840, átu, float, raft. The two forms 
may have arisen from nogligent pronunciation. 
As roots may be given il, to dive ; dd, to play 
(on the water); &n, to joi ; io recline on 
(participle at). 

74. Od h y o, richemidhyao; R. 8], to be strong, 
rule, possess. 

75. 8 di, beginning—-&di. "This may be a 
formation of fda, participle of tg, to become j 
fora Dravidian, when adducing a number of 
things in succession, always uses ada together 
with modal, beginning, or munte, first, at their 
end. For instance: houses, trees, gardens, 
modal &da (at first-being) things. In the same 
manner addi is used. Why should it not be a 
conventional abridgment for modal fda? 

76. &-Bilam==bile, opening; B. bir, to split, 
open, - 

TT. ü m, yoseüm, which is a contraction of 
&gum, it will happen ; R. åg, to happen. 

78. Ar, to praise-—Tt, Ar, to ery aloud, call. 

79. &ára-küta, brasse-n Joining or combina- 
tion of metals; küta, union; R. kud, küd to join, 

80. ñ ru, arabeédu, crab. 

8. dla, great——á]a, possessing, great; No. 74. 

82. Ala, possessiny (as suffix, for instance, 


jn antar&la, malayüla, mountain-possessing ak- 


vavhla)-—ü]u, possessing. 
88. âli, impure or deceitful disposition 
&Li, deceit; perhaps R. AL, to be deep (hidden) 


The h Tu; 
का bedoen maqabigni is==maquru; depth; R. mad, to 








; 
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84. âli, ditcheedLi; R. &L, to be deep. 

85. ilu (—Wl as suffix), possessing 
aju. No. 82. 

86. &lu--&]u, water-vessel; R. 8], to poss- 
esa, contain. 

87. & y uk a, füther--avva--ka. Avva, aura, 
uow means “ mother,” although ita form allows 
also the meaning “father;” cf. No. 84. The R. av 
means, ], to hide, put close tog ether, press ; 2 
to shake; 8, to excel (?). ° 

Supplement to Al. 

A very rich Dravidian root (the branches of 
fhich appear, as it seems, in fr, il, ul, ol, oll 
ôl, hol, pol, Ar, a], al) is al (âl, An, all): 

I. To go from place to place; to flow; to be 
dissolved; move about, play, be occupied, wan- 
der about; to be shaken, benten ; to be fatigued 
(in body or spirit); to be humbled, poor, disre- 

; (medial : alas, to fatigue one’s self, to 
be weary.) 

IL To sound, cry; (medial: ñlis, to make 
sound for one’s self, to listen). 

IIL To be complete, sufficient, useful, nent 
bright, ful, blown, large, extended, abounding 
(covering ?), powerful, violent. 

IV. (to cover?), to be dark (or shady? conf: 
l-mara or &la-mara, extending, outepread 
or shady tree, the Banian tree). 

V. (to bo agitated or expanded with mental 
emotion,) to rejoice, be glad, (to be fond of). 

VI. (to go into, be attached to,) to join, con- 
neot, knit, net, (to make meshes or stiches); 
be entangled. 

VII. (to be located). 

i. Als, Gla, spawn, or fluids sputtered out 
by venomous creatures*==T'amil ala, water, rain, 
(Canarese—4li, ale, ine), poison, cf. Tamil—ilfla 
poison ; and Banskrit—hal&, hal&bala, hâlâ, bêla- 
hâla, híláhala, halahala. 

2. Ala, sting of a scorpion; scorpion (also 
ali, alinj==the beater or: stinger. Here, bow- 
ever. a! may have the meaning “ to be pointed,” 
which meaning may be inferred from alug, 
alag, blade or point of a weapon ; cf. ala. 

8. Alakaé, young girle=the playful, bright 
or rejoicing female. Alaka, curle-what is knit. 

4. Alasa, ílasg, fatigue, indolence. 

5. Ali, cuckoo; orowerier. 


6. Ali, bee—hummer; or wanderer (conf. 


bhramara.) 


7. Alika, altka, forehead; heavene-erpanse 
(of. vis&la-bhála). 


8. Alipnka, doge-wanderer; or barker ; conf. 
the forms under No. ll. 

9. Alipaka, cuckoo—orier. 

I0. Alipaka, bee No. 6, 

ll. Alimake, alimpaks, alimbaka, frog 
crier; or player. 

I2.Alimakgs, the stamina ofa lotus flower 
Tamil alli, For these two words R.al may b= 
R.il—R. nil, to be placed, stand. Of. Tamil al, 
iheree-Canarese al, alli; Tamil il, therommOg- 
narese (il) illi, here; Tulu il, house. A noun of 
Dravidian roote is formed by adding to 8 root al, 
ans, ana, probably meaning “state,” the Ger- 
man “sustand.” For the possibility of l being 
changed into n, of. also animmalankéra. 

I8. Alpa,little--being humbled, depressed 
(part-prosent of al); the possibility, however, of 
the word being related to halava I should not 
like to exclude; See No. 50 above. 

I4. &lawaNo, (of. ilAkta 7) 

5. Al@vartone (ål orfla + fvartana), an 
umbrella that is used also os a fan—la-pattaja, 
&lavnita, expansion-fan (shade-fan). The transla- 
tion is given as if &vartana (vartana) were the 
mother of pattala and petta. 

6. &l8 sya, alligatore-large-mouth ; or (80- 
cording to Dravidian &] pidivan, man-catcher) 
man-mouth (a mouth that takes a man in). 

7. ål i==Âli, åļi, extension, line, lineage. 
Cf. Dravidian 6]i, line, mass, of which &vali, áva]i 
may hare been derived. 

8. li, bee sli, &]i, No. 6. 

]9. li, scorpion==fili, fli, Ne. 2, 

20. fli, female friend—áli, ji. The first 
meaning probably “a play-mate.” Of. No. 8. 

2l.8ltno, Slinaks, lead (though being ex- 
plainable by ë + If)—efila, fluid, (what easily goes 
into the state of a fluid), lead. cf. No. l. 

22. ñ lu, owlemscunder, howler. 

28. Alu, bulbous root. In Canarcse pota- 
toes are called &lu-gadde, gadde==lump, bulbous 
root; the meaning of this flu, though certainly 
Dravidian, Ihave not been able to ascertain, 
People say it is hâla, juice, milk; and the 
reason for their saying so is their knowledge, 
that Tamnlians, when using a Canarese word be- 
ginning with h, often drop this letter, though 
they hare the letter p as substitute in their own 
language. Í am, however, inclined to think that 
Alu is, as the Banscrit goes to show, in its 
meaning equal to vir, root, from R. vir, to ex- 
tend itself—R.al, Nos, L and IIT. álu-gadde— 





* Has the Dravidian bd pd, ordure, bad any infuence upon the meaning? n Tulu p 4 r milk, 
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big-bulb, fine-bulb, although “ root-lump” is not 
to be rejected. 

Is it not perhaps possible, that hálu, hal, 
pal, juice, milk, is the same word as the halá, 
eto water, vinous or spirituous liquor poison, 
under No.l? and that a spirit of hatred 
(caste) against the Anfryas, combined with the 
fac- that the milky or vinous juice of many trees, 
called hål, is obnoxious and poisonous, has given 
it sso a bed signification? From pil the Bans- 

. kris plana, milk of a lately calved cow, is 
derived, but this is probably a recent formation. 
The aspirato does not appear at the beginning of 
the Tamil and Oenarose words under No. l, and 
in zhe Tamil of the present day “milk” is pál 
(Canarese hii, pil); but the word without the 
h cp. v) may bo the original one. It would, 
certainly, be strange if hal, pil, the only word for 
“ milk” in Dravidian, should not have entered 
into Sanakrit at an carly age. 

- is curious that initial h and p, as in Dra- 
vicinn, Bo also in Sanskrit Taisamas or Tad- 
bhavas are usod promiscuously. Thus Dravidian 
ha ji, pa]li, village--Banskrit palli (which is 
no: at all connected with puri); Dr. hallu, pallu, 
toeth—8. hala; Dr. halli, palli, houge-lisard 
==3. hélint; Dr. horag (hurage)  porag 
(paRage), withoute=8. hiruk ; Dr. hud, had, 
pul, pid, to jom together-—8. hud, hund, put ; 
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Dr. hul, hil, pul, pil to cover==8.hul; 
Dr. hud, pud, hod, pod (bod, bad), to beat 
(powder)--8. put, (pud) ete. - 

Sometimes an aspirate is used in a Sanskrit 
Tadbhava where there is none in the original.. 
Thus Sanskrit heramba, buffaloo—Dravidian 
erume; §8.hrivera, many-branched root of 
the grass Andropogon muricatusem- Dr. iru v éli, 
irvüi (Rir, to go mto parts); 8. hingu 
Assafotida--- Dr. hin gu; (ingu may be a foreign 
word; if not, we have the Dravidian root ing, 
to dry up, evaporate, decoot, which fully ex- 
plains it) On the other hand Sanskrit agn i, 
fire, has received the form haggi in 
Canarese, 

We have ventured above to find al again in 
hol, pol (pul), to unite, join ; cf. al, ul and pol 
(pul), to sound; ôl, vôl, pôl, hôl, to resemble, 
liken; Ali, ó]i, pili, line; remember also that 
an initial u sometimes, and an initial o generally 
are written and pronounced as if there were a 
Y at the beginning (ondu, one-—vondu or vandu) 
lf our supposition is right, a spiritus lenis 
must, here and there, have originally occurred 
where we have now a gpiritus asper; and thus 
the comparison of fla and hálu, milk, would 
become the more justifiable. We could adduce 
further instances. in favour of this supposition 


| It is we think worth being well tested. 
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(Concluded from page l82.) 


Ir the preceding considerations have made it 
sufficiently clear that there is nothing either in 
th» substance or in the form of the Ramayana 
distinctly inconsistent with the idea that it was 
composed at a time when Greece had already 
exercised a considerable influence on India, that 
or the contrary it is necessary to strike out of 
tke poem important passages* whioh clearly 
indicate such an influence,—the external testi- 
monies to the existence of the work, which we 
are able to produce from the rest of Indian 
literature, are in complete harmony with this 
result. If, indeed, Gorreeio is right in suppos- 
ing that the passage in the Hája-Tarangint I. 
I-6, according to which king D&modara was 
condemned to weer the form of & serpent “until 


z 


he should have heard the whole of the Rámá- 
yapa, in one day,” decides in favour of at least 
the “remota antiquita del poema,” (Introd. to 
Vol. I. p. xcvii-viti), inasmuch as king D&mo- 
dara lived about the beginning of the l4th cen- 
tary B. O.—then, of course, nothing further 
need be said! Butit is well-known that the 
Rája-Tarangínt itself dates only from the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century of our era (compos- 
ed about [25, see Lassen, Ind. AL. I. 478; IL 
I8); and we should certainly hesitate to ascribe 
such a “remotaantiquita” to this epic, merely 
on the ground that in it the Ramfyana is 
brought into connection with the bewitchment of a 
king, whois presumed to have reigned 2,400 years 
befóre the date of the poem ! And besides, the 


“ce Which would ‘be @: wack of come UMANE CHE LIA AED ननमा 
* Which would be a work of some difficulty with regard to the numerous passages in which the planets are mentioned 
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Dimodara of the Réja-Tarangint has nothing | which wo foun] G as mae s s of the Raja-Tarangint has nothing 
whatever to do with the fourteenth century 
before Christ. On the contrary he is spoken 
in the poem as having sprung from the race of 
Aéoka!* (T. 58.): the Indo-feythinn (Toro- 
shka) kings Hushka, Jushka, and Ka- 
nishka are mentioned as his immediate suc- 
cessors; and consequently he must have reigned 
(seo Lassen, Ind. Alt. I. 375, 408) “after tho 
overthrow of the Greek rd, sometimo in the 
beginning of the first century B, C.” But how-: 
ever little importance we may attach to this. 
notice in the Rija-Tarangint as determining the 
question níigsuó, it is oertainly a singular cir- 
cunstance that the earliest time to which the 
Tümfyapa is referred, and then. if would seem 
as a work that hed not yet been completed, is 
just a period that lies exactly in the mid- 
dlo between the rdj of the Yavana and that 
of the Sak a-—both, with their victorious hosts, 
well-known in the Ramfyana (vide supra, p. 
78, 79.) 

If wo take the testimonies to the existence of 
a Hümüyana in thelr chronological order, the 
firet that I have as yet met with is the mention 
of a poem of this name in the Anuyogadrara- 
sitra of the Jains (see my Treatise on the 
Bhagavati, I. 878, 874; YI. 248,) in which 
it takes its place with (though after) the BAg- 
rata at the summit of profane literature, 
(his sütra is indeed considerably later than 
the Dhagvattsütra itself: it is not reckoned 
among the twelve sacred angas of the Jains, 
though it undoubtedly belongs to their earlier 
texts, standing somewhat on the seme footing 
with the Sfiryaprajnapti; and it is, beyond 
all question, considerably older than the Kalpa- 
sûtra, composed in the beginning of the seventh 
century. We cannot, itis true, assign to the work 
any definite date, Wo are unable therefore to 
determine with certainty whether it would not 
be more correct to give it the second place in 
ourliet, the first place belonging rather to the 
Bharata referred to in conjunction with tho 
Rámáyapa in the Sutra, to the various epi- 
sodes namely, and allusions to the Rám&yaga 


* If—let me say in 


name of Seleukos. And indeed I find it difficult, in spite of 
these notices, to refrain from looking for the Indian name m 
the Gre k one. 

t It is singular that among thetr successors the following 
names re-appear (L !92 ff) immediately after ons another — 
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which ore found in the Mahábh&ratg, and 
specially to the history of Rü ma gs that ig 
treated in the R&mfyana, The difficulty in 
determining this question les in this, that it 
cannot be oscertainad whether that text of the 
Bhérata which existed at the time of the Anuyo- 
gadvárasütra really contained these episodes and 
allusions, 

At the head of the testimonies to bo taken 
from the Mabábhárgta we have to name the 
Eedmopdkhyana, thar lengthy episode introduced 
near the end of the third book (5872-660), 


in which the story of Rama is told almost pre- 


cisely in the way that Valmiki represents it, but 
nt the same time without his name being men- 
tioned, or even the remotest allusion being made 
to the existence ofa Ramayana, Tho entire 
episode is placed rather in the month of Markan- 
deya who, after the happy restoration of Krishna 
(Dranpadt) whom Jayadrathg had carried away, 
narrates it by way of consolation to Yudh- 
ishthira as an example taken ‘froth the olden 
time to show that his was not & singular ex- 
perience. The substantial agreement, however 
in the course of the narrative, frequently even 
in the form of expression, is so very marked 
that we are involuntarily led to. regard it as & 
kind of epitome of the work of Valmiki. On 
the other hand it must be admitted that there 
are also’. striking points of difference, partly 
arising from tho fact that various Passages which 
aro contained in our present text of the Rémi- 
yapa are altogether wanting in this episode, 
partly on account of numerous actual deviations, 
some of them very important, from the story as 
toldby Válmfki. Thus, the narrative begins 
with the circumstances that preceded the in- 
carnation of Vishpn; and it treats with much 
fulness of detail of what is mentioned in tho . 
Rámé&yapa first in the Uttarakgada only, ` 

though with material variations from ihe re- 
presentation there given,—namely, the early 
history of Ravanaand his brothers, The sacri- 
fice of Dadaratha, the education of R ania, his 
winning of Bîtå as his bride, and indeed the 


’ entire contents of the Bélakénda, are left alto- 


(Gonarda IIL) Ravana, Vibhfshans ; 
connection with the 

of these kings of Kashmir, furnishes a 
support to Wheeler's 


Gonarda, 
IIL, indad, i is stated th.t be persecuted the bhikshu (L. 
486) | bet regarding his son Vibhtahaga L we have nothing 
of the kind, Révane worshiped Vates’vara (Sira. 7). 
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gether unnoticed. The narrative really begins, 
afar the mention of R&ma’s birth and a few 
brief words regarding his youth (I5947—60), 
wth the wish of Dasaratha to inaugurate him as 
heir-apperent to the throne. Even the Ayodkyá- 
Fenda and a great part of the A are 
dispatched in a few verses (5950—90), The 
more detailed acoount begins, in accordance with 
tke purpose for which the story is told, with the 
appearance before Ravana of the mutilated 
Sirpapakht(—Rdm. ILL 86, Gorresio) ; but 
from this point onward the various incidents of 
tte Ramfyana are related in essentially the 
seme order asin that poem, although with many 
variations in details, The putting of Kabandha 

death is told without the alleviating balm of 
hs restoration to life (Ram. IIL 75, 88). The 
sory of Sarsrtis wanting. Equally so is the 
account ofthe dream sent by Brahma to comfort 
Btt&8. Thedream of Trijat& (Eam. V. 3]) 
and Raévana’s visit to Sita(Ram. V. 27) are 
irserted between the installation of Sugrive 
(2am, IV. 26) and the subsequent summons 
2ldreesed to him four months afterwards to come 
forth and take part in the battle (Ram. IV. 82); 
inserted here, no doubt, because the discovery 
of Btt@ by Hanuman t, in connection with 
thich these incidents tre narrated in the 
` R&máyaps is only slightly touched on in this 
episode, and indeed merely in the brief re- 


port of it which Hanuman t himself gives to. 


Hala’s direction (6800), without waiting, as in 
the R&máyaps, V. 98, t have that consent 
foreed from him by the arrow df Rims, Vi- 
bhtshana comes-over ss a deserter only after 


* Tt is worthy of notice that a portion af this 


. Be of re ils wings namely, which tells that sa yuta 
य ल ea his whan, in a race with his brother 
too near the sun (6246), Cf. Ram. YIL 


=e the Bombay edition the fetching of the herb oocu-s 

(VL 74, 88ff.) ; while, on second ooossion of 

= कण ais time in his possession (VI. we). 
so His A d i ¢ 


(fol 888 and Tbe) and 260 


sala of Bhi end da पक of te gods to her Meine 


Aire fe the ऋण, 


Anil she has first passed 


If). Tt is 
also, twioe over 67; 04, 8), R&ma spesks only dis 


i at soda: the fatter coud bardi 


ad 


the bridge is finished (684), not before (Ram. 
V. 92). Kumbhakarns is killed by Laksh- 
mana (6426), not by the arrow of Rama, The 
twioe-performed sacrifice of Indrajit in 
Nikumbhil& (Ram, VL 9, 89; 52, 8) is want- 
ing. The striking down of Rama and Laksh- 
mane by thedarabandha(arrow-charm) of In- 
drajit occurs only once (6466), not twice, 
as in the Ram. VL 9, 76; 52, 5l; and con- 
sequently their revival is necessary only once, not 
twice (Ram, VL 24,2; 58, 2ff.) The herb that 
has the power of healing wounds is not fetched 
even once (much leas twice, Ram, VI. 58and 88)f 
by Hanumant from Gandhamádans, 
butis found in the hand of Bugrtr a (l€470). 
B+ & does not pass through any fire ordeal, but 
the gods summoned by her as witnesses, Vayu, 
Agni, Varuna, Brahma, all come of their own 
accord, and bear testimony to her chastity. 
Without doubt, then, this narrative in the 
Mahabharata is jn many respects more pri 
mitive than that of the Rim&yana;t and 
in fact we are now and then tempted to ask, 
whether, instead of an epitome of the latter 
work, we may not rather have before us the ori- 
ginal out of which the Ramfyana has been 
developed ?§ Or ought we to assume only that 
the Mah&bha&reta contains the epitome of an 
earlier recension of our text of the Rámåyana ? 
an assumption, however, which would imply, 
with regard to the latter, an alteration 80 serious 
in the interval, that we could no longer speak 
with any propriety of the identity of the work; 


Though of course this would not bold good or the 
narrative in the err iei e only from Ili, B5 

onward, as the preced mg incidents in Râima’s histo, 

were of no importance so far as the purpose onneerued _ 

fur whieh the episode was introdu ed into the Mahibhirata 

are acoordingty almost entirely wanting in that poor, 
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——— Y n B F F-— 
sbould these differences be perhaps regarded as | Regarding Rama it is seid in the same place 


merely emendations which were to be found in 
the epitomiser’s text of the Rémfyana, and 
which he selected by way of preference ?*— this 
consideration only being opposed to such an 
idea, that & large proportion of these variations 
bear the impress of s greater simplicity and an- 
tiguity.t Or lastly, as a fourth possibility that 
may be edyanced, should both texts, the Rémc- 
pékhydaa and the Rémfyana, be regarded as 
resting alike upon a common groundwork, but 
each occupying an independent stand-point,t 
and therefore representing the incidenta of the 
story in accordance with different purposes? I 
am unable at present to commit myself to any 
decision. One thing is certain: with all the 
admitted difference, there yet remains -a mutual 
connection so evident that we are justified in 
regarding this episode of the Malríbürata as at 
all events furnishing a proof of the existence at 
that time of soma form of the Rémfyans. It is 
true that we have not succeeded in gaining here 
a chronological datum, as we do not know when 


this episode became a part of the Mahibhirats ; 


this only we can say; that whether or not. we 
strike out, with Muir (Orig. Sansk. T. IV.,42-8) 
the Vaishnava introduction, the admission of the 
episode undoubtedly belongs to a time in which 
the Rümáyapa was made use of for Vaishnava— 
in other words for anti-Buddhist purposes. 

Nor is the testimony of the Mahábhárata 
io the existenoe of poetical representations of 
Rima’s history restricted merely to this one 
episode: other passages also of the same work 
furnish similar testimony.§ Thus in en earlier 
portion of this same third book, a description 
is given of a meeting between Bhtma and the 
Monkey Hanumant, in which the latter is direct- 
ly mentioned {ll77) ss; ' B&máyspe ’tivi 
khyétah,’ and in which he himself gives (4I97 
—39) a brief sketch of that portion of the 
Ramfiyana which follows the rape of Ata] 


assumes as its 


It is ti tuak Cha’) the RE&mopákhytna 
cag pe te arate, of MD in ae UE yet 


treats latter throughout as a 
win, remark, however, in passing thst such 
| po materials for deciding the question, which of the 
two epica x the earlier ; for none of a esp 
to the substance of proper, they 


that he Vishgur mfnusharfipens chachâra vasu- 
dhftalam; he is thus regarded as an incarnation 
of Vishnu (compare on thie point Mahabharata 
XIE I3949, 8968, where he appears as the 
eighth of the ten avat&rar of Vishnu).—In the 
seventh book also (2224-46, amplified from XII, 
944—955) the story of Rama is given as one of 
sixteen proofs] taken from the olden time that 
even the noblest are overcome by death, his con- 
test with Ravana for theravished Stt& being 
briefly told, the chief stress being at the same 
time laid on the wonderful happiness of the peo- 
ple under his reign. The earlic: recension of 
this episode, contained in the twelfth book, is 
perfectly silent regarding Stt# and Ravana, 
and describes only the happiness enjoyed during 
the time of E åm a's reign, and indeed fepre- 
senta it in the liveliest colours asa truly Golden 
Age. ‘This Brahmazioal representation of the 
Bims-Sagsistherefore that which comes nearest 
to the version found in the Dasaratka-Játaka. 
Since, however, it is also perfectly silent re- 
garding the exile of R&ma, we should óer- 
tainly be in error if we were to omploy it as a 
proof that, at the time when it was composed, thé 
version of Y&lmfki was not yet in existence. 
It is evidently not at all intended to give ade- 
tailed account of the insidents of R&ama’s life, 
but only to describe the splendour of his brilliant 
reign; and in point of fact it does this (as 
does also the enlarged form m Book VII) in 
essential, partly even in verbal agreement with 
the Ramayana, L l; VÍ. 8. And besides, 
there is nothing said in either of the versions of 
this episode (either in Book KIL or in Book 
VIL) regarding Rama’s being an incarnation ‘of. 
Vishnu.—In the twelfth book there is quoted also 
a éloke (2086) regarding the indispensableneas 
of royalty, which reads thus: “ purá gito Bh&r- 
gavepa mahitmant | akhytne Rémacharite.” 
And this is evidently a direct reference to the 


are all found in the ghee a of episodes with 
original of the 


riku अप to La) 
2 pi my Forlas, Jd) 


is env Compare on 
L. G. ed 8I and Indische Shiasen p. 58, _ 
Tt is of noties thai here, as iy pepe ary cus 
the Kamera history of Rama close witk Bia 
return to Ayodhya iem he enjoyed a xia GE tha Tesis 
Tie qu ed 78 
awa: on : 
Ay A ), whioh is not found even in the Réedyese until 
we to the 
These are sometimes very interesting r seo Ind. Stud. T. 
pm p The ii by covetous robbers of the 
prince who was continually a gold 
about, recalls the or the goose thai laid the eggs 
of our nursery tales, and similar fate, 
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work of Válmfki, who in the Uttarakámda 
GL 26, is expressly designated as Bh£&rgava* 
(compare also Vers. der Berl. S. H. p. 33). ‘The 
verso is as follows :— 

* réjünam prathamsm vindet tato bhéryim 
tato dhanam | 

rijany asati lokasya kuto bhíry& kuto dha- 


end it occurs, if not in these exact words, yet 
vith- identically the same sense, in the Beram- 
pore edition, IL 62, 9, and also in ‘the Bombay 
ene, IL 67, ॥॥ (after IL 67, 95, Schlegel), as 
follows :— 

“ergjake dhanam nf 'sti nå ‘sti bbüry& ’py 
joke [P 
while the corresponding sections in Schlegel 
(IL. 67),in Gorresio (IL. 69), and in A (fol. 665) 
present nothing directly answering to this. 
This identical verse occurs also in the Hito- 
padera L. -I94, see Bohtlingk, Sprüche, 266.) 

And in this connection we may subjoin the 
following. In the seventh book, v. 6029-—-30, 
“there oocurs, placed in the mouth of Batyaki, 
a direct quotation from a work of Valmiki. In 
that passage we find these words :— 

“Api cht ‘yam purk giteh doko V 8] ए f k in 
bhuvi :” 
and then follow three hemistichs— 

८ Na hantavy&h striya iti yad bravtshi pla- 
vamgama 9 | 
(thus I answer thee) sarvakülam manushyepa 

vysrastyaratd sada | 

pidikeram amitripfim yat syüt kartavyam 
era tat | 20 |” . 

I cannot indeed recall any passage in the 
Rámáyaps similar to this, nor can I remem- 
ber any situation in which such words ad 
dressed to a Monkey would have been appro- 
priate (the affair with Tágaká, I. 27, 28, has of 
course nothing to do with what is hare quoted) ; 
but yet the passage seems to afford sufficient 
evidence of the existence at that time, end in- 
deed for a long time previous (pura), of a work 
composed by V&lmtki, in which Monkeys 


* Yilnfki CEA as Pr&ohetasa; see 


Rem. Introduction, v. Q 9; ct I%, 
rin bea gi a XV. 68, etas is a surname of bier! 
Bhngu. In the Bhagasota Purana, E 
Valmiki apps rs as a son of Varuna by a 
ç Charshant Varonasyistd yasyam Jtto Bhriguh punah | 
Qlmikis’ cha ey A valmikad abhavat part). In 
the Samskira Keustubha, | Valmiki is represented 
as belonging (with Pånini, but after him) to the race 
of the Bhrigayas (in an account which parports, as it 
would seem, to be borrowed from DBaudhiyana). In the 
from the Vakdbidrota quoted above, the-demgna- 
Fon of p Valmiki as Bhargava is perhaps sclected also because 
imm 2 iately afterwards, in v. 2089, a verse is quoted from 


+ 


played a part; and m all probability this was 
just a Ram&yana! In addition to this, V &]-. 
míkiisulso frequently mentioned in the Me- 
h&bh&rata, and invariably with great honour as 
belonging to the old maharahi, but yet with- 
out any further reference to his being the au- 
Ahor of a poetical work; so that it remains 
doubtful whether these passages refer to the 
author of the R&ém&yana, to the grammarian 
of the T'aitiriya-Prátifákhya (vide supra. p. 
I28n.), or to some other sage of the same 
name, Thus (in I. 20), his skill is extolled 
to Janamejaya:—' Valmtkivat te nibhri- 
tam svavíry&m'; he belongs to the suits of 
the sabha of Sakra (IL 297), as Nárada in- 
forms Yudhishfhirs (V&lmikié cha mahá- 
tep&h) but also to the worshippers of Kyi- 
shpa, XII. 752 (Asito Devalas thts Bål- 
mfkiá cha mahâtapåh | Markapdeyas cha 
Gorinde kethayaty adbhutam mahat) and V. 
2946, where he is called V&lmtkat (Bukrz- 
Narada-Valmfk& marutah Kuéiko Bhriguh | der 
hrahmarshaysé chaiva Kyishnpam Yadusukhá- 
vaham | pradakshingm avartanta sahitá Vasava- 
nujam |). 

Lastly there are some passages that refer 
to the Rimiyaps to be fouud also in the 
Harivatida, which is regarded as a supplement 
(Ehila) to the Mahfbhfrate. The autho- 
rity of this work has recently gained increased 
importance} from, the circumstance that it has 
been ascertained that Subandhu, the author of 
the Vásavadatté, who in all probability lived 
about the beginning of the seventh century, 
wes oven then m possession of a recension of it, 
which actually contained at least a portion of 
the work as we now have it (see Ind. Streifen, 


` L 880); and the same may be said also with 


regard to the mention made of this work in the 
Kádambart of Bü ng, who is to be assigned to 
a date not long after that of Subandhu; see, for 
instance, Káüdambart, L 45,80§ In the first 
passage, then, of the Harivahéa that bears on 
our subject (2824—59), mention is made along 


the Manu Prücheasa. Perhaps it was tho Pu that the 
quoting of two Prichetaras, one after the might 
cause 


some m 
+ Under this form of the name he appears in a modem 
work among the son: of Chitragupta; see Aufrecht, 
84lb. In the Mahabharata itself (V. 5596) Valmiki is 
also found among the namos of the sons of Garuda; see 
the S. WBrterbuch, s. v. 
Í The Kavi translation of the work appears to be of 
modern origin ; see Jad. Stud. IL 48. 
$harivans/akatha 2" bi p.45,— 
yeduvadyamivakolakra urabh' = 
mabalaparipálitam, p- 80 (or, Js what is spoken of here not 
the work, but the vahs'a itself 7) 
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with the other nine avatéras of Visl pu, of his 
incarnation also as Bima, and of this hero's 
childhood, exile, contest with BR v ama, &o., 
(oxaotly as in the RAmfyana); and then, after 
the return from Ceylon, the splendour of his reign 
is described (from v. 2848 onwards) in essentially 
the same fashion as in the episodo of the sixteen 
ancient kings in the Mahábhüratae, Books VIL 
and XII. and consequently in similar harmony 
with the Ramayana, (5,000 VI. 8. The 
author states that he relies for his materials 
upon “ancient ballade" which treated of his 
subject (2852 g&tháé cha 'py atra güyanti 
yo puránavido jeníh | Rime  nibaddht&h...) 
A very special testimony to the existence of tho 
Ramayana is borne also by the second pas- 
sage (8672-4), in which direct mention is made 
of n dramatio treatment (n&j&ktkritam) of the 
rümáyanam mahükávyam, without in 
deed connecting therewith the name of V&l- 
miki, but with statements go definite as clearly 
to show that, so far as regards its main ele- 
ments, our present text of the Ramayana 
existed eren at that time, and already in its 
Vaishnava form. We are informed, namely, 
that the renowned actor, to the enlogising of 
whom the passage in question is devoted,* re- 
presents in a drana “ the birth of the immea- 
sorable Vishyu for the purpose of fulfilling his 
wish to put to death the prince of the Rakshasas, 
Lomapéda (and) Dasaratha (m the drama) 
caused the great muni Rishyad Tifíga to be 
fetched, by moans of Sint and the courtesans, 
Rima, and Satrughna, Bharata 
Rishyaérifiga and Santé were personated by 
actors characteristically dressed” (read ‘ kyitéh’ 
instead of ‘ kyitaih’), A third Passage occurs at 
the close (6282), where, among the verses 
that extol the sublimity of the Mahábhárata 
we read: “ In the Veda, in the pure R& m &- 
Teal puliya de pum in quens dey 
ine fa ate oe, of dma 
actors awaken in our om, day pm m the narrative, 
to have been common in all its seductive 
oe and effects on the female portion of the au- 
br hed ben this direction is to be got from 


47-48); but whet about the Mi 
I have been able to find nA our subject 


an bs portion of thi» work by 

or there esso i the name 
5 i draka: of. bed Sot ~lorangief IIL 845, and the no- 
Tamm IL es ry aor ege sep 

do T laris L In y 

ip) from hr 
om ter 
ns the Fle Pe ns tars 


draka rhe 
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yana the Bharata, Hari'g (Praise) is every- 
where sung, in the beginning, at the end, and 
in the middle ;” the attributive PuRpys shows 
the high estimation in which the work was held 
at the time when this concluding section was com- 
posed, though itmay no doubt have bean only alater 
addition, Eulogistio mention of Vü] mtki, 
associated with V y & 8a, and therefore most pro- 
bably as the author of the Raméyana, occurs also 
in v. 5:—tal lobhyate Vyfsavachah pramánsm 
gitam cha Vélmtkimaharshina cha ; and in v, 
2285 :—“ Thou (O Áry&!) art: sarasvatt cha 
Balmike(h !) smyitir Dvaip&yano tatha.” 

The Vaishnava complexion of the greater part 
of these paseages from the Mahgbhirate affords 
unmistakable evidence that they belong to a 
time in which the banner of the national gods 
had been raised in opposition to Buddhism, 
But whether they reach so far back as to the 
beginning of this period is, to say tho least, 
doubtful; or rather we may say that there is 
no manner of doubt that it cannot have been the 
case with regard to those passages in which a 
fixed system of ten av utüras is assumed, 
Nor does the circumstance that the existence of 
a Harivansa in the sixth century seems to have 
been ascertained furnish any proof that the whole 
of what we at present find in the poem (which 
extends, ag is well known, to 6374 Élokus) ac- 
tually belonged to it at that time. 

We desoend now from the region of the 
Epio which has alwayg been regarded as sacred 
(punya) into thas of profano literature. The 
earliest text of this nature in which the story of 
Bima is referred to in sucha manner as to farnish 
certain evidence the existence of a Bámfyana is, so 
far as yot known,t theMrichhaka tik, pur- 
porting to be the work of & king Stidraka. 
It is true that the date of this work is also by no 
means definitely fixed ;{ but so much at least is 








eee 
twenty years before the Nandas 9 Kali; therefore 200 


A.D. [) whom sias a ha sep grills in 
the seme passage V कर assigned year 
4000 Kali, corresponding to A.D.I 

varshasahasreshu 


felts cha das‘anytne i iei bhuri a] ! 
^u asyin Y Y 
S'üdrako nina adhipha | 
tarvin pel 
at Tapas 
tatas trishu sahasreshu das’ siatraye | i 
Nandartjyam cha Chan aky o yin ha- 


Purépa; butit is remarked there 
read C'üraka instead of S'üdraka, 
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certain, that it was composed at & time in which 
Buddhism was flourishing in full vigour, and 
Háma-worship or Kyishņa-worship had not 
yet come into existence.—I have not been able to 
find any similar reference to the Hümáyaga 
in tae dramas of Kálid&sa;* but allusions 
to it ocour in his Meghadita (vv. l. 99) 
and in the Ragkuvans'a, in which latter work 
direct reference is made to the ‘Fracheta- 
eopajnan Rámáy a5 0m, and even to Val- 
míXi (XV. 68, 64). Unfortunatciy, however, 
we nre met here also by the difficulty that arises 
par-ly from the uncertainty thot still existe re- 
gariing the date we should assign to Kalidasa 
(thrd or sixth oentury’ of our era: see 
my Abh. uber Krishna’s Geburtgfest, p. 89; 
Z. D. M. Q. XXIL 726ff.), partly with refer- 
ence to the Raghursis's, about which there 
existe at least some amount of doubt whether 
we are right in ascribing it to the author of 
the dramas and of the Meghadfita.t We have 
to mention besides, in this place, still another 
work which undenidbly assumes, as its very 
grcundwork, the existence of a R&máyapa, and 
which at least in recent times (see Hofer, Z. 
Jür die W. der Spr., IL 500ff., Vers. der Berl, 
S. H., p. 56, 869) has been ascribed to K áli- 
dása, namely the Setubandha; for the 
mcre recent editors and scholiasts have endorsed 
the statement that Külidfüsa composed this work 
by the command of king Vikramáditya for a 
king Provarasena, that it had been begun by 





have been an excellent opportunity, 
(see LIV. 6, 8; LV. L) for alluding to pe 
words Tisemkd via F 


s Compare also Z. D. M. G. XXIL TIO Fad. Streifem 
L 9; If. 878. the notices in the Pax4it, 


According to 
Pr P u Sa x p- i4l, the work has twenty-six ME in the 
D L ` yes al not y nineteen. 
to be 


that the work should ve ascribed to Ra मिल्क K 
lived at tha ooart of the Dhiri- 
Qr a pa cate that Shankar Pan 
n 


of the any d न p ie , 869. s I—VI; 
ocntalning, os the and Mallinatha 8 Commentary, 
54 pagos, of notes and 8 piges of vari various readings taken 
from 8. and from the es of Vallabha and 
Dinakara) we hare to welome as the fir-t really critiool 
work of this kind for which we are indebted to a native of 
tin eat ash — would furnish us with some further and ful- 
lez inf regarding this point. 

Abbinavaraja rebdbé or abbinavarigfrabdht. 

Bhojadeva iti 


charmed with the sdmirable..language of Kflidísa," do 
not immediately follow; but are separated by a verse, from 


the latter himself, and that the ambiguous words 
'ahipgrar&&raddhà ,. metti vva . . pivvodhumt 
hoi dukkaram kavvakahá' in v. 9 of the intro- 
duction refer to this beginning of the work by 
the “new king," Pravarasena.§ In accordance 
with this latter statement, Bana (in all probabi- 
lity at the beginning of the seventh century), in 
the opening of the Harskacharita, ascribes tho 
composition of the sew to Pravarasonn:] 
seo (Hall, Vásavadattá, p. 48, l4, 54, and my 
Ind. Streifen, Y. 857.) There is a strong tempta- 
tion to identify this royal nuthor with the re- 
nowned Kashmir king, Pravarasens IT, who 
appears in the Eéja-Tarangint, IL 09, 28, 
208 ff. as n contemporary of two Ujjnyint kings, 
Harsha surnamed Vikram&dityo and 
Prat&pastla surnamed Stladi tya, and as 
successor of the poet Mftrigupta, T whom 
Harsha placed on the throne in Kashmir, 
And according to this supposition, if this king 
really reigned, nš Lassen (Ind. Alt. TL [402] 770, 
9I0f., xxiv) holds, from 24I-266 of our era, 
the composition of the Setubhanda would in fact 
date as far back as thothird century! Sinos, 
however, Bhau Diji has directed attention, in 
the Journ. Bombay Branch R. A. S. VIL. 9088, 
(I86] Jan.) 228 f., VIII. 248-5] (864 Aag., 
published in 868), to the relations that probably 
existed between  Pravnrascna ond — Hiwen 
Thsang, and especially to the contemporaneous- 
ness of Harshavardhana, Sil üditya, and Hiwen 
Thsang,* it oertainly soems more reasonable to 
padri of ones fame. ipd Be 

pA ir 

and Dhavabhüti; see 


composed the Hapagrivabedha, 





gent esos of his disposition (seo ud. 255. 290], 259-260), became a 
ddhist ascetic (krit p ñ s A ya mire गण aih h . š 
yatih, id. 832 ; see Lamen, /ad utils. II. 907-909. Nothing 
is known searing Matyignpta’s essent works (Bhtu 
Dfji's identification of him with Kalilied does not rest on 
any reasonable foundation); on the other the soho- 
lasts ocoasionally quote passages from a rhetorical work 

in s'lokas bearing his name, 

^ When Bháu D4ji, in the same oray, connects the Setw- 
bnadka with the building of a bridge of boats which 
Pravarasena, according to tho itis IIL 
850 (Lassen, II. १5) ; threw across tho Vitae cal oe accord- 
) “that 


(as ae has 

goes; soe also Hhin 

tarts uti "s all have dra on the 
Lao na of Sundara), might well have 

an T for PME /by song the Seis 
ing bridge-buil orpocially as the 

expres- "m that the 

had direct relations with Ceylon.—From 
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regard king Prararaseng IL.* as contemporary 
with, or perhaps as the immediate predecessor 
of the Chinese pilgrim, and therefore as belong- 
ing to the beginning of the seventh qr the se- 
cond half of the sixth oentury.| Besides, we do 
not need this identification in order to make good 
that the Setubandha belongs at the latest 
to this period, seeing that besides being referred 
to by Bana, itis expressly mentioned also in 
Dandin’s Kavyadarsa, L 84; and the date of 
Dandin’s works ought no doubt also to be as- 
signed to the sixth century (see Ind. Streifen, I. 
32 ff.) 

Now, for this period the testimonies to the 
existence of the Hamáyana flow in upon us in 
great abundance. Passing over the mention of 
Rama as a demi-god in Varühamihira (505— 
587), which takes for granted at least that he 
was at that time specially honoured (see my 
Abh. uber dis Rdma Tüp. Up. p. 279), we in- 
stance the following as referring to the poem 
itself :—-the Bhattikâvya, written] in Valabhi 
under king Sridharasena (530—545 according 
to Lassen); the S'atrumjaya-Mühátmya, written 
in the same place under king Siladitya about 
5988 ; the Vásavadattá of B u b gn d h u, written 
about the beginning of the seventh century, in 
which, among other evidenoe, express mention 
js made of the Sundarakdnda as even then 
known as a section of the Ramayana; and 
lastly the Kadambart of B ü n a, which dates from 
about thé same time or rather a little later,{ 
and in which also repeated reference is made to 
the Ramayana (see I. 86, 40, 8). The 
Saptas‘ataka of Hils (see v. 85, 86) may 
perhaps be also mentioned in the same con- 
nection (see my Treatise on the same, p. 6 ff.). 
—And in the last place, last not least, we have 
to mention here also the name of Bhavabh- 
Ati, whose date appears to be fixed by: the 
Rájatarangint, IV. 45, as belonging to the reign 
of Y &áovarman, the contemporary of Lali- 
t&ditys, and therefore, according to Lassen, 
695-—788,** It is well known, that he has taken 


we thas there 
called Pravarasena 
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for the subjeot of two of his dramas the story of 
Rams with special reference to Vilmiki’s Ra- 
måyaņa, (see my Abh, uber dis Ráma Tép. Up. 
p. 279). And indeed one of these, the Uttara- 
rámacharita, possesses in this respect a deep and 
special interest from the circumstance that it 
directly quotes some verses from the Rémé- 
yapa,and thus provides a means of critically 
verifying the then existing tert of the work, 
There are three passages in which this test can 
be applied. The first of these occurs in the 
second Aot (ed. Calc. 882, p. 27 ; ed. Cowell, 
Oslo. 862, p. 20) where the Rémfyana 
I. 2, 8 (Bohl, Ber. 77 Gorr. 5 Bomb., also 
in ABO), is quoted word for word, and as being 
(just as in that passage) the verse which prompt- 
ed V&lmtkito enter upon the composition of - 
the entire work :— 

må nishfida pratishthém tvam agamah sfs 

vatff samâh | 
yatt kraufichamithunéd ekam abadhth kå- 
mamohitam| 

The other two occur in the sixth 
Act (p. 5-6 ; Cowell, p. 57-58), the one 
closely following the other. The first consists 
of two verses which, according to the statement 
there given, should be found—bálacharitasy& 
nte ("'ntye?) dhy&ye' (sic / not sarge!), 
quently at the close of the Bálakánda; they 
read thus :— 

prakrityaiva priy& Sita R&masy8 "sin mahát- 


manah 
priyabh&veh sa tu tayå sragupair eva var- 
dhi 


tathaiva Ramah Bftüyah prápebhyo ’pi priyo 
"bhavat | 


hyidayam ty eva jün&ti pritiyogam paras- 


param] 
And oorresponding herewith, the last chapter 
of the Balakinda in BO, in Schlegel’s and in 
e Bombay editions, and the last chapter but 
one in the Berampore edition, oontain respec 
tively two verses (LX XXVII, 26, 27, Bchl, 
LXII, 73, 78, Ser., LX XVII, 26-28, Bombay), 


In Bins e Berehevaribene, y rath pasil a appears 
onis E arshavardhana who, 
e i king who, 


* [tis not clear what reesgn Hall hes for placing Bha- 
vabhtti to the Vésasadattá 
p. 97, 87) see Ind. + yah B. (fol. 68) 
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whch are the same in substance at least, and 
correspond to some extent also in expression; 
they read as follows :— 


priyá* tu Bità Ramasye dfirth pitrikritaf iti | 
gunšd rüpegupüch chi. pi pritirt bhüyo 
vyavardhataó | 


-asy&s cha bhart& dvigupam] hyidaye parivar- 

tate 

s ie apivyaktam &khráti[f hriday- 

am hrid fj I 

In Gorresio there is nothing et nll corres- 
poading (see I. 79, 45-48); and the chapter in 
which the two verses now quoted occur in 
Bchlegel, &o. is not the last in Gorresio, but 
(a= in the Serampore edition) the one before 
the last of the Bálakánda. There is, on the 
other hand, one text at least, namely A, that 
gi-es the two verses quite identically with Bha- 
vabhütis text, with only trifling variations: 
“ tbhivnrdhitah, hy eva, ?yogam pur&tanam"; 
and in fact they appear in this text also imme- 
dintely before the close of the Balakinda: after 
them there follow, just as in BO. Schl., only two 
otler verses, the second of which likewise closes 
tha book m BO, Schil.§§ 

The second of the two passages from the 
sixth Act (being the third we cite from tho 
U"tararümacharita) reads thus :— 

* tvadartham iva vinyastah cil&püdo yam 

agratah | 

yosyf ‘yam abhitah pushpaih pravyishta iva 

kesarah | ” 
The corresponding verse, however, reads thus 
in Schlegel (IL 96, 6), in Carey-Marshman 
(Eer, IL 70, 5), and in the Bombay edition 
(IL 90, 5. 6) :— 

* tvadartham iha vinyusta tv iyam £lakshpa- 

sam sili | 

yasyiih panivef] taruh pushpail prabrish(a T$ 

iva keáarah * 





* svayam BO.— $ pratikri?C, priyakri^ B.—t gunk rüpa- 
Lip cha BC— te dhixah (') C, pl vard- 
ab (b l rbluyardhate, i Bomb, š 
veh Rimam C.—4 punar ed "0 i i 
मारी BOP ore BC— 4 vyákh BC— 
4: hpd! BC. - 
3 These read as follows i— 
Bitayå tu ta Ramah Pinback saha tah 
: he bale tasyá k aropa nah | 


EN, 'dhi p ! 
Fa ‘nurtpay२, (l) samryirán (3) uttama- 
rtjakanyayd 
ativa Ramah wus'nbhe sukëántayt, (8) yuktah s/riy&á Vishnur 
iva 'oarüjitah] (4) 
l'bhikámay& C. SchL—2 kg पी B.C. SehL—8 
"bhirfime ;& B.C, mudánrito —4, vibhuh s'/rya 
a 'mares'varah E Wasira pürnah mahitah 
ya O, &'as/Iva pürpo divi Dekahakanyaya, B, 
Il pare‘va, Ber. TT prarishta, Ber. Bomb. ~ kes'araib, 
Lesaraih, borab, 


in Gorresio (IL. 05, 6) on the other hand :— 
“tvadartham ihe vinyastah &ilápatto 'yam 
agrasuh |: 
asya pàréro taruh pushpaih prayrishta iva 
kedarah |." 
and in A. fol. txxym® (unfortunately the 
second book exists here only in one M8 ):— 
* tvadartham iha vinyastah dilayém sukhnsam- 


starah 
yasyüh párére taroh pushpai(r) vibhrash(a 
iva kesaraih |.” 

H, then, we are to draw any conclusion regard- 
ing the rest of the text from the differences in 
these three examples, it must be allowed that 
the result ng regards its authenticity, in the form 
in which we possess it, will be very far ‘rom en- 
couraging. But with respect to this matter wo 
are entitled to ask, whether, as matter of fact, 
Bhavabhfiti made his quotations with such ac- 
curacy as that they really represent the text then 
in existence? And when we remember the ex- 
tremely unreliable way in whioh Indian authors 
are accustomed to make their quotations, we are 
fully justified in asking such a question, But it 
ought to be considered, on the other hand, that 
the quotations here in question were made from a 
work that was universally known and esteamed, 
that any considerable deviations from it would 
therefore have certainly been noticed by the 
-public before whom the drama was represented, 
even though they might not have been possessed 
ofany great critical acumen, and that conse- 
quently the poet would not be likely to lay him- 
self open to the charge ot mis-quoting.[ It 
wut, however, in my opinion, be allowed that 
the diversity in the above quotations does not 
on the one hand permit us, by reason of thoir 
limited range, to pronounce any decisive verdict 
on the question at issue, and that on the other 
hand itis not after all 80 very serious—not in 


t And we learn from the beginning of the Afd/atimd- 
dhara that Bhavabhfiti had some bitter antagonists to 
face, probably from among the circle of his own Brühma- 
nical relations, who reproached him, the Brahman, for not 
having given himself “to the study of the Vedas, and to 
acquiring a knowledge of the Upanishads, of the Sahkhya 
and Yoga,” and for turning his attention instead to the 
dramatio art. - He treats these opponents of his with 
lofty disdem. and appeals from their judgment to the 
verdict af futurity and to the world as large :—" Those who 
are here seeking everywhere to depreciate us, do they really 
known anything? This work of mine is not fot them” हूँ 
* There will arise, yes, even now there lives many a one 
like-minded with myself (who is able to appreciate me) | | 
for time is boundless and the world is wide” | Bold words 
reminding us of Ovid ; quaque patet domitis Romana 

| potentia terris, . ,Í 
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any great degree exceeding the difficulties "chich 
we have already encountered, namely, the 
variations in the different recenrions, thc 
notices in the scholia regarding interpola- 
tions, and the contradictions and repetitions 
within individual texts. These quotations in 
Bhavabhíti, in fact, furnish rather a most va- 
lusble guarantee that the R&amfyana, taking 
it'as a whole, really existed at that time in 
essentially the same form as that in whicl: we 
at present possess it.—And indeed this further 
conclusion may be drawn from what we find 
in the Uttarartmacharita, that at that time 
the stories also which nre contained in the 
Uttar&k£pda were already thoroughly v-ta- 
bliahed, in so far at least as they refer to the 
Tepuliation of Sita by Rama after his return, 
to the birth of her two sons, Kusa anu Lava, in 
the hermjtnge of Vélmfki, to the latt s edn- 
cating of the two boy» in nn acquaintance with 
the Ramayana whic. he had himself cow- 
posed, and to the re-unitmg of Rims and Sfta.* 
The same remark holds good for the Raghuraisa 
But in the telling of these stories Bhavobháti 
deviates in some degree from the version of 
them giran in the Uttarukinds (as also from 


that of the Raghuvantés), He cannot find it in, 


his heart, for instance, immediately to separate 
again the newly re-united pair, but leaves them 
in their state of restored union; while m the 
Uttarakénda, OIV. Il; Raghuvans'a, XV. 82, 
(and m the AdAydtmardmdyana, according to 


* Neither the Rimiyana Itself, Rimopikhy 
the notoes in the third, and twelfth books 





followed 


Wheeler) 80 is obliged to adduce this further 
proof of her innocence, that in unswer to her 
prayer tho ground opens, the earth-goddeas 
ascends out of tls chasm, ond takes Bita 
down with her into the Rasftalat And 
then, further, the first meeting of Ráma with 
his two sons, which in the Uttarakánda, O. 
If. Raghurans'a, XV. 68 ff. (and Adkydima- 
rámágana) follows only upon their chant- 
ing, at Hamn's sacrifice, of the Ramayana 
which VAlmiki had taught them, is much more 
poetically introduced in Bharabhati, nameiy, by. 
Layn defenting of the army sent out for the 
protection of the sacrificial horse ;§ the prowess ` 
of the son proves his legitimacy, and confirms 
the innocence of his mother. Whether these 
variations in Bhavabhfiti are to be credited to 
himself, or whether the responsibility of making 
them rests on some other recension] of the, 
Uttarnkánda less precise and possibly more 
wanting in reverence for the poet of the H&m&- 
yana, must in the meantime be left an open 
question. The circumstance that the version 
given by Wheeler, equally with that m the 
Jaimini-Bhárate, harmonises in pert with that 
vf Bhavsbhtti, certainly tells agninat the theory 
that these variations owe their origin to the 
latter; bnt yet it wants the force of direct 
evidence, inasmuch as both of nege versions 
may really bear a later dato than his, a supposi- 
tion which is in fact decidedly favoured by the 
exaggerations which they exhibit (vide infra n,§) 





Our “wishin 
in S'akuxtald, 


q to ink into the earth with shame” oocurs 

hers §’akun- 
by the king, cries out in her despair :— ' 

s. | dehi me vivaram | (bhaavadi vasun 


Male after Lava has been taken prisoner B’atrn- 
story is somewhat kA 


s slaying of Vali by means of a stratagem, 
Ramtyana, is not mentioned at all inthe drama Udâtta 


AAT and in the 8 
is modified to this extent 


to kill Rima, and then is wlled 

ference is probably to Bhavabhtit.’s Maatríraohe: ta (p. 76- 

82, Wilson, Hinds Theutre, IL. ^i ]) which pred other 

devir‘tons from the vesion in the yana, 
the one here men- 


contains as a matter of fact, 
tioned. 
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—With reference to this matter, I remark in 
rassing, that the whole of this later story about 
Xuénand Lave as sons of Rima seams to me 
to have been invented merely by the bards 
and minstrels, kuéflava, in order to avert from 
themselves the odium attached to the name ku- 
rflars (soo my Acal. Vorles. aber Ind, Lit, G. 
and the St. Petersburg Lexicon, s. v.), and to 
3btain, on the other hand, the highest possible 
sonsideration for their order. 

And, os bearing upon this part of our subject 
I draw attention to the additional fact that, 
aocording to the account given by Friederich in 
his treatise Ueber dis Sanskrit und Kavi- 
Literatur auf der Insel Dali. (see my notice of 
this work in the Zad. Stud. II. 88-86), the 
Uttarkíndn, represented too as having been 
composed by Válmfki, appears also among 
the Sanskrit works translated into the Kavi 
language; and likewise that the Arjrnavijaya, 
an independent Kavt poem (see ibid. p. 42), 
is borrowed, so as far as its substance is 
concerned, from the same work (see Uttara- 
kaénda,2l,22). We are, however, m the menn- 
time prohibited from drawing any chronological 
conclusion from this circumstance, 80 long as 
we aro unable to fix exactly the time at which 
the work found its way into Java. The relations 
of India to thie island have evidently not been 
restricted to the circumstances of merely ono 
immigration, but they extend in all probability 
over several centuries; and consequently the 
work may have passed over from the mainland 
at any particular date during that period. 
Lossen has indeed entered his protest( nd. Alt. IL 
043ff.) against Friederich's view that the earli- 
est of these relations does not go further back at 
all events than the year 500 A.D. ; but whether 
his own views are so perfectly trustworthy has 
yet to be proved. In any case, what Friederich 
himself states regarding the Kavi translation 
of the Rimayana—sec my remarks thereon in 
the place already referred to—is not brought 
forward with the view of making out that a high 
antiquity ought to be assigned to it: on the 
contrary, tho conjecture which I have there 
expressed, to the effect that the poem :-ferred 
to is probably not the Kamfyaya itself, but 
onlya BAlarâmåyaņa, into which were 





* Inthe Kavi-Raimfya‘it, according to Friederioh, 
the contents of the first six books of the Ramfycns are 
also divided into twenty-five margas, 

+ Tbe translation bv Kamban ma th the Ne) must 
certainly date, according to W Meokensis Collectien, 
I.6lB, IG4, as far back as Sake 8072-A.D. 885. The Cans- 


interwoven the latest incidents in the story of 
Rima, narrated for the first time in the Utta- 
rakinda—this conjecture seems to be borne out 
by the fact that recently, and just in Southern 
India, quite a number of similar works bearing 
the name Balaraméy ^h a havebeen brought 
to light: see Taylor, Catalogus of Oriental 
MSS. of the College, Fort St. George (Madras 
857) L 295, 296, 309, 49, 450, 455. These 
are, to be sure, designated for the most part 
thus :—“ A Brief Epitome for Schools (l06 
élokas) ;” but besides these, mention is also 
made, (p. 456), of two separate Sangraha 
Rámáyanas,—a short one in seven sargas, and 
a longer one of uncertain extent (the MB. is 
defective; it contains about fifty sargas); 
and similarly, (p. 69), of a prasanna-Rimé- 
yapı in twenty-one sargas” If we add to 
these the numerous translations of the Ramé- 
yapa thai are referred to in the Catalogue, 
with or without the Uttarak£nda, in almost all 
the languages of the Dekhan, in Tamil, (p. 
269, 520, 52]), in Telugu,(p.499) in Mala- 
yalam, (p. 670), in Uriya, (p. 675), in Oonar- 
eso, both in prose and in verse, (p. 595, 597, 
604, 605, 665, 666, 602 bålarimâyaņa, 608, 
608 R&mi£yapaprgbandha), we are furnished, 
even f-om modern times,f with a sufficient num- 
Ler of analogues of the Karvi translation of the 
Ttamtyapa, so that we ere under no necessity, 
from the mere fact of its existence, to carry it 
back to any early date, as long as it cannot bo 
shown from other sources that it really has eny 
claim to such an antiquity. 

To go beyond Bhavabhfiti, in order to 
obtain testimonies for the existence of the 
Rémtyapa, is evidently unnecessary; but yet, 
considering the importance of the work with re- 
ference to the history of literature, there i» 2 
certain interest in such an investigation And 
therefore I will also exhibit here in one ~iew, at 
least briefly, such other laudatory notices of the 
Rémfyopa and such. works directly n-um- 
ing its existence or based thereupon, ns [ find 
ready to my hand. As instances of the furmer 
class, I mention the notice of aul panegyric 
upon the Ramfyaya, and indeed -pon Y ú]- 
miki, by R8jasekharal who lived about 
the end of the tenth century, in the opening of 





re version of the Rimfiyana dates, according to Weigle 
(Z. d. af. Q. IL 278) from a'wut the Lith osucury. 

- i rding the me at which be Hired, cf. Tad. Streifen, 
L att I4 as/ekhara lived both before Bhojadera, who 


en him in Sarmseartbanu sis composed after 
's time; seo Aufrecht, oie, and before 


980 


hisPrachandap&adaya(Anfre nt, Catal. 
p.l40a.),—by Dhanamjaya, who belongs 
to the same period,” in his 08687 0 0 8, L6l 
(R&máyepüdi cha ribh&rya Brihetkhattm cha), 
—by Govardhana, who alro lived some- 
where in the tenth or twelfth century, in the 
opening of his Saptaáati(v. $2, krt-Rkmá- 
yups-Bhürate-Brihatkath&nüm kav namas- 
kurmah; v. 88, sati kikntsthakulonnatikirmi 
Ramtyane kim anyaktvyena?)—by Tri- 
Yikramabhctts in the opening of his 
Damayantikatha& (v. ll, namas tasmai 
krià yena ramyí R&mí£yay tt kath£),—by 
the Rija-taratgint (L. 66, vide supra p. 289) 
—finaly, by Strigeadhara§ (kavinduh 
nami Valmikin yasya Rémfyanpm ka- 
thêm | chandriktm ira chinvanti chakor& iva 
sidhsvah | seo Bohtlingk, Ind, Sprüche, 8885 ; 
and Aufrecht, Catal. p. 24b5 ). In the Brehm a- 
vaivartspurána also: ‘itfhiso Bhirstaii 
cha V 2] m tk s ñ k&ryam eva cha’ are mentioned 
after the eighteen Upapuranas, (seo Burnouf, 
Introduction to the Bhagavata Purána, T. 28.) 
In the ILS. “Rikshe, the 
descendant of Bhrigu, who is also known by 
the name V&lmiíki" appears as che Vytss 
{reviser) of the twenty-fourth dv&para—which 
unquestionably refers to Valmfki’s authorship 
of tho Hám&yapa: (seo Wilson, p. 278; Hall, 
TIL 85.) 

In tho latter class, we have first of all to con- 
sider the later epic literature to which the two 
great epics gave risa, The literature of the 
Puréyes, however, which calls for the earli- 
est attention here, yields comparatively little 
that bears on our subject (seo my Abk. uber dis 
Rima Táp. Up. p. 38]). I take from Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus the statement that the Agnipurtns 


a Rs ote Hall, Introduction to the Davardpa p. 2. The 
verse in the opening of the Prachesdapdadace, which 
M ge emper 





of the 
same words, in the 
the same 
aoe [y I6 p. 9, vide infra p. 25), and reads thus :— 


babhfva Valmtk 
bhuvi Bhartyi men 


sthitah yo Bhavabh 
samprab Raj &s'ekharah] 


R ET d to Hall, Introd. to the Vésewadettd p. 48 
RF ri And before that of the Harlvans/a and the Maht- 


na a ume quoted in the Sersadert^ona: mgrahe, 
i H the Skanda, the mhla-Rtmtyans 
« " is after the four 


Eamtyana, 
Vedas the Bharataand:the 28 507 87६ ६7 & ४ a, as also 
possessing the character of a s'èstre, And this evident- 
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in seren chapters, quae singulorum R&mtyzma 
librorum nomins gerunt, contains an epitome of 
the seven books of the Bimtyapa] (Aufrecht, 
P. 7a); and that in the Padma purípa several 
sections are occupied with the history of Rima 
(ibid.p.8,24). The Skandspurtps too appears 
to contain & short section on the same, Introduced 
in connection with the account of the Ramansvs- 
mfrraia.T Regarding the section of the Vish- 
y u purine that relates to this matter (IV. 4), 
see Wilson, p. 885, and Hall, in his edition 
of Wilson's translation, IIT. 87, In addition 
to these, I have only been able to get from 
the Brahmapdaepurtps a Eámáyanamákátmya 


Aufrecht, 7. e. 80a), and the Adkyáimarámáyana.* 
But we have still to mention here that singular 


work which bears the name: frsham (or &rshe- 
yarachitam) vasishtham mahgr£mtyapa (see Verz. 
der Berl. 8. H. p. 87--94; Aufrecht, 

p. 864a5.), which is placed in the mouth of Val- 
miki, and which against the 24,000 verses of 
the ordinary Rémtyaps, seems to represent a 
redaction in 00,000 verses,f but-really contains 
only an exhortftion addressed by Vasishths to 
the youthful Rima regarding true blessodness 
and the means of attaining to if, accompanied 
by numerous narratives, that are quoted as illus- 
trative examploe.] Wo havo next, directly oon- 
nected herewith, the artificial-epio (dating per- 
even from the eleventh o entury$), Rdghava- 
påndavíya of Kavir&ja, which sums up 
at the same time and in the same words the 
contents of the Hámáyaps and of the Maht- 
bhírata, snd which has served as a model 
for a whole series of similar artificial works,| 
And lasily, as occupying the same ground, 
though quite modern, we have to mention also : 
—the Rdmachandracharitrasdra of Agniveda, 


pA presumes the existence of various later versions of the 





T When Tarantrha (Sehlefner, p. 6) 
pe in 200,000 


E vhe sake of these a more thorough investi- 
of the work would y be very desirable, It is 
quoted so ep as by Abe cid dhara (ses Cateleyus, 
P- l25e), and ii was LT osed in 
$ Beo Ind. Sireifen, I. rA 37l and my Abs. aber 
sate des Háia, p. 6. 
Thus vi fn his ge 
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(Aufrecht, Catal. p. 3lb),—the Eághavavilása 
of Ziávan&tha, author of the Sdkityadar- 
paca (p. 208 ed. Roer)—two works bearing the 
nane Rémavil4sa, the one composed by R & ms- 
charana, (see Aufrecht, 245) ; the other (an 
imitation of the Gfiagovinda) by Harin£&th 8, 
(ed. 820),—the Ragkaátkábhyudaya of Sri 
Bimabhadrimbt, see(Vers. der Berl. 8. H. 
p. I54),—the Abkirdmandmakévys of Šri Ba- 
lamánt&ths, (ibid. p. 56),—the E sakwtá- 
kata of Govinda, from the middle of the 
seventeenth century, (Aufrecht, 985),—finally, 
the revision of the Setubandka in the Setusarani, 
from the beginning of the same oentury, (see 
Vers. der Berl. S. H. p. 54-56.) 

The dramatic literature, too, that has a bear- 
ing on this matter is peculiarly rich.* At the 
heed of the list we may name the Prasamaa- 
rághava of Jayadeva, son of Mabádera ;T 
at the head, because according to Hall (Preface 
to the Dasarápa, p. 86), ^ a verse from this 
drama is quoted in Dhanika, and it must 
therefore be placed before the middle of the 


20£«), it is quoted by Bhojadeva, the author 
of the Sarasvattkanthébharana which dates pro- 


AL sapra the earliest notice of the kind thet bears 
Fr oe Sift fom the Harivatis’s. According to the 

$ 277 p. 2? the deci Tor n the R&m&- 
rr wr d suitable T nhtaks. 

4lk lt is oertaiüly doubtful 





rz susto r also in the Utterakénda, XL. I8,.e6 
a great to the account af the 
was oes vyikerapakersti शक 

Birr, Sanskrit «, IV. 47, ६8). It is pe 
a y this name; and his work 
wat then im to the illustrious first bearer of the 
pame (and there is a work ascribed to him, on the ten ava- 


himself (see Sead. V, 6L Ind. Streif 
ah a हिल ber of कप &e., and PT पाए means 
preserved it from lost. to Ts oom- 
mueations in M. M voL P. xiil, there are 
als to Ravana, or at least to some one of that 
Dame, a “on one of the S'ébi4, 


Rigbhishya and scommentary 
of the Yoarurveds,” both of which are mid still to eximi 
Bimilariy a Eh ENS the BSámaceeda" 
Ind, Steet. IX. 76). A 
ved; bears the name 
Cess/ogue of his Vedio M88. in 


P L 
wrote young non the rocks" (see also the preceding 
ais. have evidently a tee mony to the existence of the 


bably from the end of the tenth, or it may be 
from the beginning of the eleventh century: 
Sarfigadhare also (Aufrecht, I35%) quotes 
it occasionally; and with this, too, accords 
exactly the venerable tradition (sée Wilson, 
Hindu Theatre, Tf. 872-8), which ascribes 
the composition of the work to the Monkey 
Hanumant himeelf,t who first “engraved 
or wrote it on the rooks”$ and then, to please 
Váhniki, cast it into the sea, lest his Hámáy- 
apa should be thrown into the shade; im 
Bhoja’s time, however, some portions came again 
to the light, and at his request, were arranged 
by Miéra-Dimodara; (see further Aufrecht's 
notices in the Oatalogus, 434, l5la; Tay- 
ors Catalogue, I. 46). In Taylor (L. l) men- 
tion is made also of a second drama of this 
name, but as having been composed by “B o- 
dhayanaoharí" (vide supra, p. 28 note). 
The Ohampur&ámáyapa by Vidar- 
bhar&ja, “otherwise Bhojar&ja" in five 
afikas, also claims (Taylor, L 778, 455) to 
date from the time of Bhoja. Similar claims to 
belong to the middle or the end of the tenth 
century are set up by the Bálarám&yana, 
a somewhat tasteless drama by Rijaiec- 
kharaj and by two dramas that are also 
quoted by Dhanika in the scholium to the 
a n 

rock ineriptions” of Piyadasi, 

also the account in the Fos Kous Kí Chap. rors 
Der -two ons which were addressed by 


dha and written with his finger on a rock. As ‘on 
the well-known tradition of Hanumant's “ing 


pum pce considered is gun s in the mms 

direction. ome as analogous this 
that the was originally composed in Pais’ 
in the language of the bhfitas (Dandir’s Késypdadars'a, DE 
soe Ind. Sree, LEI), 

| See Hall, to the Daserides p. 80, Bl. The 
Oem magina ha has recently been published i 
(889) by Deva S’Aetri, first in the Peagi news- 


tone he sprang ) 2 (see the Bt. Poters- 
r4 oon, z. s. was the pas, or rather Rida 
ofa orMahendrap tia, of de 


as g 
arisen Val Bhartrimentha and Bhavabhatl, turas 
les put in the mouth of a n tae ie e 

Finn immediately followed by another similar 
estimate of the poet's talenta, whieh is given as thas of s, 
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Dasartpa, namely, the Uddtta-Rdghava* 
and the Chkalita-Ráma (Hall, p. 86). All three 
are quoted also m the Séhityadarpana. In addi- 
tion to these we have still to mention the follow- 
ing dramas that bear upon our subject :—the 
Anargkarághava of Murari (quoted as early os 
by Sárügadhara, Anfrecht, 948 ; according 
to Wilvon, IL 888, dating from the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century)—the  Krityá-Rávama 
—tho Jáaali- Rághava—the Bélibadha—the Rá- 
ghavdbhyudaya,—tho Rámacharita (or is Bha- 
vabhüti's work here meant ?)—the Råmábki- 
a rda,—and the Rdwdbhyudaya.f The Ráma- 
u.mdrachampé of Kavichandta was not 
composed till after the date of the Sdhitya- 
darpara (Aufrecht, 2%6). The AbAirdma 
manindiaka dates, (according to Wilson, IL 
395, Aufrecht, l875), from the year ]599 
A.D. The Dåtángada of SrtBubhata 
appears also (Wilson, IL 890; Anfrecht, 895) 
to be a modern production, composed by 
order of the Mahárájadhirája mi Tribhure- 
napaladeva for the pilgrimage to the temple 
of Deva-éri-Rumtrapála, Hall (Introduction to 
the Das'ar*pa, p. 80) mentions also a drama 
called Amoghc-Rdgkara, which he had found 
quoted from, and one called Oh ck kanátha's 
Jdnakiparinayu, which he had himself looked 
into. The Réwchandradeya of Purushot- 
tam a (Anfrecht, 20la) probably aiso belongs to 
this category 

I might now mention also, in conclusion, those 
works which, in a greater or less degree, treat 
of the worship of the Rama sects. But I 
will not go into this part of the subjoct, partly 
because I om able to refer, for information on 
it, to my Abh. uber die Réma-Tdpaniya-Upani- 
shad (Berlin, I864),§ and partly because a full 
treatment of the quite modern literature of this 
description, which is connected with the names 
of Raanfnuja and Rámánanda,| would 
certainly lead us too far afield, I will men- 


eabbyasya S’ankaravarmanal. Tn the third Act there is in- 

serted a n&taha of Dharmtiebárym, called S[/dscri pnm vara 

7 which is represente M »hala's troupe iu 

kivana, with the object of diverting hu mind 

e contemplation of his love-serrows. 
the Stu-copomrare, ses the account in the S4Àit 
sz P ॥६ 

~ Quoted also by Hemachandra in his Prairit Grammar, 

TV. 263; See Aufrecht Coral. p. L80a. 


t+ The Rdmdkhywdaya is quoted as early as by Dhanika 
(Darai úpa 9.47): alson Hamusanndteka (ibid. Tra 
however, is perhaps only another naue for the Aitkdud(ua. 
There is + tall another of the dramas quoted in the Sahity7- 
darpasa that may be ineludcd in our lit, namely the Sak- 
charita, a» in the quotation. made from it in that work 
a mu Bid p. 48), according to the acount in Ballant) new 

Bhargava speaks to 


rpana, 
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tion here orly the Adabkutotarakánda (seo Vers 
der Berl, S. H. p. 28—I37), since it clearly 
makes a direct reference to the Rémfyans 





Let us briefly sum up the results of ovr in- 
vestigation 

l. The earliest indigenous testimonies to the 
existence ‘of a R&mfyans date from about the 
third or fourth century of our era, 

2. Considering the present extent of the 
work about 24,000 &lokas), and the great diver- 
sity found in the numerous recensions, itis im- 
possible to pronounce a judgment, with any- 
thing approaching to cerwainty, regarding tho 
original condition of the text. In the existing 
condition of the text, ° however, we find un- 
mistakeablo indications that the influence of 
Greece upon India was already firmly estab- 
lished. 

8. Seeing that the earliest form of the story 
told m the R&mfyana, as wo find it, namely, 
in the Buddhist legend, knows nothing of the 
abduction of Stt& by Ravana, or of the siege of 
Laiika, it is possible that, m the addition of 
these two elements by Valmtki, we should 
recognise the irfluence of an acquaintance with 
the Homeric saga-cycle, just other stories 
belonging to the cycle have found their way 
into the Buddhist legend 

4. It is uncertain whether the Vaishnava bias 
which characterises the Rimkyans, as we possess 
it, and which has done 80, according to the testi- 
mony of the literature on the subject, for a long 
tine back, belonged to the poem originally ; but 
it i» clear that the presence of this bias is due to 
the endeavour of the author to avail himself of 
national legends and the heroic figures of national 
tradition, and to mnke use of these, m the inter- 
est of the Brahmanical theology, as an antidote 
to Buddhism. 

5. Jt is certainly at least possible that 
Wheeler is right when he refers tho conflict with 





J In that treatise (I 47) the version of the Riémeckerita 
closes with the return fr m Lafikà to Ayodhyá: no notice 
is taken ofthe later incidents im Jlàma's history till his 
final entrance irto beavon with all that belonged to him 
(I. 03; oonf. Urarakenda, 4 aod 5) 

$ About the middle of the twelfth Q date 
U2 A.D.). according toWflson, Select » L 85ff ; Arf- 
recht. Catalogus १864 

| Eud of the A ae h century, Wilson, Select Works, L 
4 


q The clrowmstance that in this legend Sttå appears as 
the ai-terof Rama, and becomes his wife only at the close 


of the exe, probably: finds ice counterpart t in the Rimi- 
yana in be tion that ia d entire period of 
the exile ‘and in fact throughout the prem) she 

the Uttara- 


without children. It is onl ree we come 
Kdada that we hear of her Being a mothor.—For a different 
singular view of this circumstance: see Wheeler, p. 652. 
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the R&kshasas in Ceylon to anti-Buddhist ten- 
dencies. 

6. It is uncertain in how far tbe story 
of Rima and Bitt as contained in its 
earliest form m the DadarathaJttaka, 
may have a historical germ, or whether 
even that earliest version may not also have had 
as ita ground work, in addition to such a germ, 
what V&lmfki has undoubtedly interwoven 
into his representation of the story, namely, the 
adoration of a demi-god, bearing the name of 
Réma, and regarded as the guardian of agri- 
culture, but hindered in his beneficent activity 
bya wmporary exile (possibly the Winter ?), 
end alsoof the fleld-furrow deified under the 
name of Sita. 

7. The extreme mildness, which is the pro- 
minert feature in H&ma's character as represent- 
ed by Vélmiki, is in this form an inheritance 
from the Buddhist legend.* It is possible that, 
in the course of time, Christian elements may 
also Fave found their way into the representa- 
tion ‘Babari, Sambuke &o.) 

8. Vilmíki appears to have belonged to a 
schodl of the Y ajurveda, tho sagas of which 
he has interwoven into his narrative (añgartgn, 
Janaka, Aávapnti); and we may conclude 
that his birth-place was probably somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of A yo d h y ñ, 

Note, 

Professor Weber contributes to the Literarisokes 
Centralblatt of 80th Dec. last, a notice of “ Ths Das'a- 
ratha-Játako being the Buddhist story of King R&me; 
the original Pali text, with a translation and notes by 
V. Fousbdll, Kopenhagen, 87i.” In this notice, 


referring to the fact that the &ocount furnished by 
D'Alwis had already shown that one of the versos 
of the Dusaratha-Jéiaka was reproduced in the 
Ra&mfyana, Weber quotes his own conjecture (ante 
p. I34), that “an aoquaintance with the whole of 
the Pali text might bring to light still further coin- 
cidenoes of a similar nature.” This conjecture, he 
here says, has been fully confirmed. According 
to Fansbdll, there are two other verses in this Bud- 
dbist version which ere found also in the Rama- 
yana; for although the parallel is not so close ar 
to be & word for word reproduction, yet the vorsog 
are identically the same in substance as thoso in the 
Pili text. These are, v. 6 of the Davaratha-Játa- 
ka found in Rámáyana, II. 06, 6 (Schlegol and 
also in the corresponding chapters in Gorresio and 
Carey-Marshman); and v. i0 in Rám. IL 08, 8 
(Schlegel, and in both tho other editions). And it ir 
further worthy of notice that both the remaining 
portion of Rám. IL 05 contains several additional 
distinct allusions to the words of the Pali text, and 
that the verse of the Ramayana which: corresponds 
to the I0th verse of the DasarathaJdtaka is put 
into the mouth of JAb&li, who is represonted in 
the Brahmanical poem as the representative ot the 
n&stika-wiedom, and whose words give occa- 
ton to Rdme's sharp ietort and to his well-known 
attack upon Bud dh a— š 

yathA hi coral sa tatha hi Buddhas, tatha- 
gatem nåstikam atra viddhi. | 

It is true, says Weber, that Schlegel has cast suspi- 
cion upon the authenticity of this passage ; but who~ 
ther he wan justified in doing so appears at least ques- 
Honable in the light of the now information we havo 
on the subject. At all events the whole of this 
s2ction of the Ramayana hes now acquired special 
importance; and a collation of all the available 
manuscripts of the same is therefore greatly to 
be desired. ` 


AROHÆOLOGY IN BOMBAY PRESIDENOY. 
(Extract from the Administration Report for I870-7l .) 


Tan materials collected from an examination of 
the ancient temple of Ambarnath, by the p arty of 
artists sent to that place in 868, and mentioned in 
the Administration Report of that year, heve bean 
utilirsd. fx sets of the casts and photographs of 
the temple have been completed, and one set of 
arohi-eotural drawings made. One of each of the 
former and the single set of drawings were sent to 
England for the last International Exhibition, to be 

handed over to the Secretary of State 
for India. Out of the remaining photographs and 
casta, two sota have been already ordered to be sent 
to England and one to each of the museums at Oal- 
ee E if fU 

* The - 
sagen as ae ताप ry Na re 
or thas of Siva into bloody isundoubtedly dus 


cutta and Madras, It has been proposed to cause 
copies uf the crohitectural drawings to be made in 
England, by the carbon or other process for distri- 
bution among learned persons and institutions and 
museums, 

2t the request of Government Mr. Burgess drew 
up, in August 870, & Memorandum an the Survey 
of the Architectural and other archwological re- 
mains in the Bombay Presidency and surrounding 
territories, appending amongst others " a list of 
places chiefly in the Nizam's territory, at which 
Himadpanti or other remains are said to exist.” 
At a subsequent date the same gentleman addressed 
Ft ee eS 


to the earnesé moral tone which as a ab origins, tt 
preserves ara heritage from the same source. 
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a letter suggesting that enquiries be made as to the 
description and extent of the remains mentioned in 
tbe list, and that “ lists be collected of all remains, 
rock temples, ancient shrines, monasteries, wells, 
forta, &o. &c., with such accounts of each, how- 
ever fragmentary, as informants may be able to 
supply.” A oopy of Mr.’ Burgess’ letter with the 
Memorandum and lists referred to, and extracts from 
despatches from the Secretary of State bearing on 
the subject have been forwarded to the Resident at 
Haidarabad, with a request that he will move the 
Nizam's Darbar to collect and communicate sach 
information as it may be able to obtain regarding 
` the archeological remains in His Highness the 
Nixam's territory. Intimation has been received 
that this information has been called for from the 
loval authorities by the Nizam's ininister.? 

A grant of Re. 3,000 from one per cent Inoome- 
tax balances was made during the year under re- 
port for the conservation and restaration of the 
Muhammadan buildings at Ahmadabad, and the 


ABIATIC 


Bengal Asiatio Society. 

Ar the meeting of the Society on 5th June, Capt. 
W. L. Samuells, Assistant Commissioner, Mån bhûny 
road a paper on the legend of B&ghesar, current 
ainong certain clans of Gonds, descended from a 
family of fivebrothers named Kúsrú, Siri, Markám, 
Netia, and Sársún, that once upon a time a tiger cub’ 
was bom to Küsrü. As it grew up, the young 
tigor made itself very useful in keeping predatory 
animals from its father's crops, and in consequence 
the greatest affection existed between them. To 
Kúerú’s intense grief the cub diod, but shortly 
afterwards his wife gave birth toa daughter who 
in duo time became marriageable. Tho marriage 
ceremonies had been completed, and the party were 
about to enjoy themselves with feasting and 
dancing, when suddenly a frightful sound is heard 
proceeding from one of the company who had be- 
come possessed with a demon. On interrogation by 
an exorcist the demon is recognised by Küsrü tu be 
the sphit of his lost tiger-son. The demoniac is 
appeased with the sacrifice of a live kid which he 
tears in pieces after the manner of a tiger, and after 
being presented with three cupfuls of liquor and 
some mouthfuls of fine ghf, disappears. The appear- 
ance is considered a moat happy omen, and Küsrü's 
tiger-son is thenceforth deified, and worshipped un- 
der the name of Bághesar by the five clans. 

To this day among the descendants of the five 
brothers, during their marriage ceremonies it is 
usual for one or two of those present, generally the 
officiating priest and a looker on, tu feign being pos- 


® Binoe the Bipot «t was published a ‘ Translation of a List 
af 08 buildings ds Indur, Bir, Yalgandal and Shorapar’ has 
been received ; but it contains no ‘remains’ but whot are 


money was expended on the palace at Barkhej: 
the total expenditure from first to last at Barkhej 
has been Rs. 0,28i. The Hartm, which was half 
ruined and fast becoming wholly so, has been re- 
stored as far as is apparently necessary to retain the 
original architectural effect. Much attention has 
been paid to make the new portions an exact copy 
of the old work. All the fallen stones that could 
be found have been replaced in their proper posi- 
tion, and the new carving has been accurately 
copied from the old. 

The municipality of Btjapur have expended in the 
past year a sum of Rs, 480 in repairs to the following 
old architectural buildings of the place,—Ibráhím 
Rozah, Güli Gumbas, Bhagi Mahal, and Taj Bavadi. 

General Tremenheere, Political Resident, Aden, 
having reported that an Arab had brought to him 
from the interior a very interesting inscribed stone, 
orders were given to purchase the stone for the 
sum of Rs. 50 ; and the stone has been forwarded 
to the British Museum from Aden. 


BOOIETIER. 


sessed with the soul of a tiger, and in that state to 
kill and tear to pieces a live kid. The demons 
aie afterwards appeased by the bride's father 
with an offering of three cupfuls of liquor anda 
mouthful of ghf. No marriage ceremony in thèse 
five clans is oonsidered complete without the appear 

ance of Bághesar and the attendant rites, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Nos. I74, 

75, 76, for 872. 

Nos. 74 and I7b contain the papers on Physical 
Sciencu. Theseo are :—Part IV of a‘ Monograph 
of Indian Cyprinide,’ by Surgeou F. Day; ‘ Zoo- 
logy of Sikkim,’ by W. T. Blanford, F.G.8., O.M.Z.8. ; 
‘ Notes on the Ornithology of Kas‘mir, by W. E. 
Brooks, C.E. ; ‘ Noto on various new or little known 
Indian Liza ds, by Dr. F. Stoliczka ; ‘On tke Osteo- 
logy of Trisenops Persicus! by G. E. Dobson, B.A, 
M.B. ; ‘Thitd lizt of Birds from the Khasi and Garo 
Hilly’ by Major H. H. Godwin-Austin, F.RGA ; 
t On Differential Galvanoimetirs by Louis Bchwen- 
dler, Ey ; and ‘Ou Birds from. Sikkim,’ by W. T 
Dlanfoid, Esq. 

The fiist paper in No. 76 ıs a * List of Words of 
the Nicobarlanguage as spoken at Kamorte, Nan- 
kauri, Triukntt, and Kutschal, by E. H. Man, Esq. 
The ncxt is on ‘Buddhist remains in Orissa, by 
J. Beames, B.C&, Nalasor. At Chhati& l6 miles 
north of Katak. the writer says “I came to a flat 
surfaco of laterite closely resembling that at Kopa- 
ri. At the foot of a small hill was a square plat- 
form, about 40 fect square, of hewn laterite stones, 
from which 2066 twelve pillars, octagonal and with 





described to be “ In grod condition :"—gcuuine ruins have 
been carefully excldded, and itis a mere € no descrip- 
Hons of even the brlaies: sort are aitempted.— 
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rounded capitals, but much worn by the action of 


the elementa, and covered with grey lichen. To the 


west of this was a rude square building composed 
ofthe seme stones, roughly put together without 

‘mortar. This had evidently been constructed from 
the siones of the older structure, as there were 
-pieces of mouldings, capitals of pillars and sonlp- 
tured stones, some upside down, and all evidently 
out of place. Inside, smeared with vermilion and 
tarmerio, were numerous portions of statues, heads, 
arms, a multilated trunk or two, few of which bore 
any resemblance to the traditional figures of Hindu 
mythology. 

“The images unfortunately are so smeared with 
vermilion and oil, thai it is difficult to make out 
all the details. There seems to be a serpent's hood 
over the head of one, but it is too much worn to 
admit of any certainty.” 

Again at Dharmsala on the Brahmani, 8 miles 
north of Katak, “ One mile to the weet of the road, 
at the foot of a little hill, on & small promontory 
jutting out into the river, stands & temple of Sive, 
under the name of Gokarnos wara Mahadeva, or as 
the peasants call it, Gok'ne'r Mahadeb. This is one 
of the usual Siva tempjes of the melon or ninepin 

so common in Orissa. It faces the east, and 
in front of it is a square platform of laterite stones, 
wurrounded by pillars exactly similar in design to 
the Kopari ones ; they are twelve in number, three 
at each oorner of the platform. 

4 The Mahadeb temple has been built of stones 
taken from some part of this ancient structure, 
thongh the fact is concealed by its being entirely 
covered with a smooth coating of plaster. The 
Hindu statues of late date surrounding this temple 
are of remarkable beauty and fineness. The prin- 
cipal figure is called by the people Saraswat, and 
represents a smiling woman with four arms hold- 
ing a conch and lotus, with many female attendants 
with langhing faces grouped round the principal 
which is not in relief, but has the stone out away 
ai the baok of the figure. 

५ This image was found iu the river some years 
ago, and the others were found in the jungle clove 
by, or as the attendant Brahman states, suddenly 
appeared out of the rock, and ordered themselves 
to be worshipped !" 

From ‘ Notes on a Visit to the Tribes inhabiting 
tbe Hills south of Sibsagar, Asim, by S. E. Peal, 
Esq., wo make the following extracts :— 

“Our ignorance of these various tribes, their 
many languages, customs, and internal arrangc- 
monts, seems to be only equalled by their complete 
ignorance of us, our power and resources. The 
principal of clanship is here carried to the extreme ; 
not only aro there numerous well marked tribes 
inhabiting considerable tracts, as the Butias, the 
Abors, Singphts, Nágás, but these again are cut up 
into small, and usually isolated, communities, who, 
among the Nágás at least, are constantly at war 





with each other. Thér isolation is often so coms 
plete, that thelr resources lie wholly within their 
limited area. 

“ There seams good reason to suppose that the pre- 
sent state of things has existed for & considerable 
period. Not only are the languages spoken by 
contiguous tribes often mutually unintelligible, but 
the still better avidence of strongly marked physical 
variation holds good. And to these inferences of a 
long period must be added that tangible fact, that 
at their villages, or ' changa, and not elsewhere in 
the hills, there are numerous Jack trees, many of 
them Very large, end not less than 400 years old, I 
should say, as the Jack is a slow growing wood.” 

“ We now saw forthe first time how they weed the 
‘ dhán, commencing at the bottom of the slopos 
and working upwards, in parties of ten to twenty. 
The dhán stalks seen far apart, and they use a bam- 
boo loop to scrape up the earth, removing the weeds 
with the left hand and throwing them in little 
heaps. Each house or family seems to have its dhán 
marked out by sticks, stones, or weed heaps, and 
neighbours combine to work in batches. The rate 
at which they got over the ground was astonishing, 
the work being well done. The dhán wasnotin 
ear, and this was their second weeding. I was told, 
it was enough for this year. 

“The labonr they are put to fot a soanty crop is 
almost incredible. They seldom cultivate the samo 
piece of land for more than two years in succession, 
as grass comes up rapidly the second year, and they 
have no way of eradicating it, the only implement 
used in cultivation being the dhao. After the se- 
oond year, they let the lend go into jangal, and 
make fresh clearances for their dhún. The hills 
are thus in all stages of jangal and forest, now ell 
grass, as Borata, Uli, and Hamorú; or ground 
deserted for three years, all in small treo jangal 
(for the trees kill the grass in that time) ; on other 
patches again larger trees may be seen, five and six 
years old, or eight and ten, and no grass at all. Yn 
about ten years all the available rice-growing land 
has had a turn, and they can clea the young forest 
again. They thus require far more land than the 
iyots in the plains, especially if the smallness of 
the crop yielded is taken into account.” 

A little beyond Longhong “ wo passed some small 
raised changs, on which we saw bodies tied up 
in Tocoopalm leaves, and roofed in. We heard 
it was the way in which they disposed of their 
dead.” 

* We were taken tothe highest point in the village 
from whenoe we had a fine view of the surrounding 
changs. To the east, nearest to Loughong and tho 
plains, lay the Húú Mütons' chang on its peak, 
which is wooded to the top. With the binoculars 
the houses could be cloarl; soen in detail, they 
seemed the same as in Longhong. The Héd Mú- 
tons are the deadly enemies of the Baupara tribe, 
though so close.“ Next to the south lie the Kalin 
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Mútons, also on a hill, and next to them again the 
Bor Mútons, on a conical hill with the village on the 
apex. More to the south and in the extreme dis- 
tance was the chang of the Neyowlung Nigis, or, 
- as they are called, Abors ; and due south was U'nt- 
gáon, one of the four Banpara villages. Several 
small ranges ran behind these, all inhabited hy 
Abors, up to the foot of the Deoparbat dus east. 
This mountain is uninhabited, and called ‘ Deopar- 
bat’ from-an idea thet it is haunted by a Deo, or 
devil, Hollow noises are said to be heard on the 
commit, where a lake is believed to exist. It is 
wooded to the top, end the western face is rather 
precipitous ; here and there large messes of rock 
stand out clear of the forest and so light as to look 
like quarts, From behind U'nágáon alarge Kill rises 
shutting in the view ; on it are the so-called Abors, 
who can never get into the plains, though in sight, 
as the border tribes would ५ cut” them, as it is called. 
In the fore-ground of this ‘hill lay a series of small 
hills, all Banpara territory, and on one of them we 
were shown the village of thot name where the 
Béjah resides. Nearly due south-west, Joboka 
rises, and is as conspicuous here as from the plains, 
having a gradual slope on its southern face, ands 
very steep one to the north. Itis the hill of the 
Joboka tribe, with whom the Banparas are constant- 
ly at war, with varying success.” 
“ We saw” at Banpara“ some Abor women or girls, 
wives of the owners, one of whom, we were told, 
had oost five buffaloes, and was the daughter of an 
Abor Béjah. They seemed far more sprightly and 
intelligent and good-looking than Nágánís and 
could, we thought, understand us far better too i 
whether they ware exceptional cases, I cannot say. 
They wore the hairin a long queue, tied up with 
beads and wire, and in many cases it was long, not 
cropped at all; as is oommon among Nágánís. Cos- 
tumo as usual was at a discount, and as is often said 
“apocket handkerchief would make four suits ; 
yet with all this, T doubt if we could beat them in 
either real modesty or morals, and this applies to 
Nágánís too. 
“ The Mor, eng (deadhouse), or place where the 
skulls taken in their wars are put, was naxt visited. 
` It also contained the . great drum cut out of a tree 
stem and hollowed like a boat. L had reason to 
think thet they might have soruples to take us in, 
and as I had often tried to get a skol, I did not 
shew my interest in it outwardly. Roughly esti- 
. mated, there were about 850 skulla. About half of 
them hung up by a string through a hole in the 
otown and in the open gable end, the other half 
lying on a heap on the ground. No lower jaws were 
to be seen, nor hands and feet, as I had expeoted. 
The latter are always cutoff with the head when 
a man is killed, and confer another land of ‘ dk’ or 
‘decoration. None seemed fractured by a dháo, and 
a large number were of young people, or children, 


“We were conscious of being face to face with the 
great cause of this tribal isolation, constant warfare, 
evidently a custom of great antiquity. As long as 
social position depends on tatooing as here, and can 
only be got by bringing in the head of an enemy, 
go long shell we have these wars, and consequent 
isolation of clans, The man who brings in a head 
is no longer called a boy or woman, and can-aseist 
in councils of state, so called. And he seldom goes 
out on araid again, I hear. The-hoad he brings, 
is handed to the Rájah, who confers the‘ dk,’ or 
right of decoration by tattoo, at which there is great 
feasting, and pigs, cows, or even buffaloes are killed 
and no end of ‘ moád, or fermented rice water is 
drunk. Those who are not tattooed, when old 
enough, make g party and lie in wait for stragglers, 
men, women, or children, anybody in fact with a 
head on him ; and as cover is plentiful, they can get 
on the enemy’s land and lie in ambush along.side 
his paths ; never breaking cover unless certain of 
success and gutting clear off. All those who get 
heads, get the dk on the face ; those who get hands 
and feet, get marks accordingly ; for the former ‘on 
the arms, for the latter on the lege.. No two tribes, 
however, have the marks alike, and some even do 
not tattoo the face, The worst of this kind of war- 
fare is that women and children are as often killed 
as men, and without any compunction.” P qa 
- “ Besides the ekulls, the Morrang also contains the 
big drum which is nothing more than a “ dug-out.” 
It is bes'en by short heavy sticks, and can be hoard 
a great distance. The drum from the Máton Chang 
can be heard here, at least six or seven miles in a 
direct line. Some are made of a hollow tree with 
the inside gradually burned out, and open at the 
ends, some 20 feet long by 8 to 4 in diameter," 

The Banpara tribe consists of four villages, Ban- 
para, Longhong, Und, and Nokrong,. and Mr. Peal 
estimates them at 600 houses, and the able-bodied 
men at l,000to I,200. The Joboka Nagas have five 
villages, Joboka, Kamlung, Bor Utt, Warf Utd, and 
Longting, and may have ,000 to ,200 houses and 
2,000 able-bodied men. The Mftons have four 
villages,—Bor Miton, Hfrh Mttona, Kulm Mù- 
tons, and Naugion—a ‘new village’ at least 60 
yearsago. '' Whether these are separate tribes or 
simply different villages of one, I cannot say, A 
Rájah is at each, but they never go to war with one 
another, but fight on the contrary together, I be- 
lieve, against any enemy. Thei- ák also is the same, 
“Of the Bor Duárias, Pinf Duárias, and Námsan- 
gias, I cannot give an estimate, but I think that they 
have not less than 2,000 to 2,000 houses, each tribe. 
Some of the Abortribes again are very small, and 
consist of but one village, and that a small one; 
as the village and tribe of Bánhsang (Bamboo- 
ohang).” ° 

“ Between the Desang on the east and the 
there are as many as 8 or lO tribes having afron- 
tage to Asdm.. From Desang to Laffry alone, only 
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85 miles, there sre six tribes, i. e, Bor Duárias, Má- 
^ tomm, Banparas, Jobokas, Banglors, and Lakmas, and 
ihis gives but six miles avorage frontage. They 
do not extend far into the hills, so that each may 
safsly be sald to oooupy about 40 or 50 square miles. 
Tn some cases & tribe is more extensively placed ; 
bu-again in others, 28 Sinyong, the entire tribe son- 
sisa of but one village. I know of no cases where 
one tribe has conquered and become possessed of 
the lands of another; hence the situs quo seams of 
lorg continuance. The oldest ‘Nogdons,’ or nw 
Til agos, are not less seemingly than 40 or 50 years. 

= As a consequence of the above noted custom of 
hezd-cutting, and its isolating influence, few Nágás 
roeoh the plains, but those living on the border. 
Wa thus see a community of some hundreds perched 
on a hill, and depending almost exclusively on their 
own resources, constantly fighting others similarly 
isclated, on all sides, yet thoroughly able to maiu- 
tain themselves, Perhaps in no other part of tho 
wald can so complete a tribal isolation be seen, 
ani subdivision carried to such an extreme. The 
available land, too, seams all taken up. To every 
६0६ 50 square miles there are about four villages, 
of perhaps ono hundred families each ; yet fom the 
nesure of the case, as before stated, not more than 
an eighth or tenth of the land available can be onl- 
tivated at one time, and the population would seem 
to have reached its maximum. 

The Banparas, like most Négés, use the ‘Jatti or 
spoar, and the ‘dhéo,’ “They also use the cross bow. 
(Esp in Naga). It is not, I hear, of recent date. In 


tbe use of the jattee they seem clumsy and bed 
shots ; I have tried batches of several tribes at a 
mark for prizes, but found them unable to reach 80 
yards, Nor could they touch a sack of straw for half 
an hour at 60 yards, but at 40 yards one did succeed. 

“They use their jatties for close work, usually 
from ambush, and never attack inthe open. The 
dháo is used as a hatchet or mace, and held 
by both hands. One blow is usually enough, में 
fairly given in a fight, as they can out with tre- 
mendous force. The jungle isso thick and com- 
mon, that their warfare is wholly by ambush and 
surprise, and this gives the dháo great advantages. 
The bow is chiefly used for game and pigs.” 

“ There religion seems confined to the fear of « 
legion of deotás or devils, and has no system, and 
their devils are of course on a par with their Hmit- 
ed ideas, Whatever they do not understand, is the 
work ofa 'deot&' Every tree, rock, or ‘path has 
its ‘deo,’ especially bor trees and waterfalls. Ifa 
man is nad, a deo possesses him, who is propitiatod 
by offerings of dhán, spirits, or othereatables. Deos 
in fact are omnipresent, and are supposed to do little 
else then distress human beings. The only remedy 
is presents and counter witchoraft.” “There are no 
regular priests, though they have ‘ deoris,’ Lien whose 
office it is to bury or attend to the deed. Two or 
more such men are in esoh village, They tie up 
the corpse in toooo leaves, and put it on the ‘rik 
tide,’ where it is left till sufficiently decayed when 
the skull is put in the Morrang." ` 

(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE, &o. 


AGE OF INDIAN CAVES AND TEMPLES. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 

§m,—In the XXVIth number of the Proceedings 
afthe Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
which has just reached this country, I peroeive that 
Dr. Bhan Daji adheres to the assertion made by him 
at the meeting in July I869, to the following 
efect :—“ I have personally,” he says, “ visited 
* -nany ofthe older Orissa Temples, with inscriptions 
4 -n many of them, and have also examined almost 
4 svery cave in this Presidency, as well as many in 
a Behar and Eastern India I have sometimes 
a Sound Mr. Fergusson in error to the extent of one 
4 so three centuries in respect to the age of Temples 
“and Caves. He generally postdated them.” 
(Mo. XXVL p. oxxxix). i 

Nothing would surprise me less than that this 
amertion should, in some oases, at least, prove oor- 
restr As I stated in my “ History of Architeo- 
tare” (vol. fi, p. 59), “when I visited Bhobaneswar 
u ihe wubject was new tome, and I had had no 
* practice in inferring the dates of Hindu buildings 
“from their styles.” Indeed when I lest had an 


opportunity of personally inspecting these build- 
ings, more than thirty years ago, the whole subject 
was in its infancy, and nothing had thon been 
published that was of any real value or assistance. 
Since then numberless inscriptions have been pul 
lished and translated, and almost all the buildings 
I then knew have been visited and described by 
others. Under theso cli cumstances, I would natur- 
ally expect thet, with all the increased knowledge 
and facilities now available, any one might detect 
errors in my determinations, It would hardly, 
however, be in Orissa temples. I only ascribed 
dates to three of them :—Bhubaneswar, Kanarak, 
and Jagannath. These dates I took, not from their 
style, but from Sterling’s Essay in the XVth volume 
of the Astatic Researches ; where they are recorded 
in evidence that seamed so clear that it will be very 
interesting to know how Dr. Bhau Daji can upeet 
it. Dr. Hunter, I see, tumbles into the same pit, 
and it is high time we were both resened. 

With regard to Temples and Caves in Western 
India, Dr. Bhau Daji may he in possession af infor- 
mation not now available to the general publio ; but 
I have seen nothing yet in print that shekes my 
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faith in the general correctness: of tho data on which 
I have proceeded: but there is nothing I desire 
more than that any mistakes I may have committed 
should be rectified, and that others may thus be 
prevented from falling into the seme errors. Ao- 
tuated by these feelings, as soon as I saw a report 
of the discussion in the Bombay papers, I wrote g 
private letter to Dr. Bhan Daji, in which I explain- 
ed to him that I was preparing for the press a se- 
cond edition of my * History of Architecture," and 
how undesirable it was for the good cause we both 
had at heart that these errors should go unoorreoted, 
and promising the fullest acknowledgment of any 
assistance he might give me in ascertaining the 
truth. That letter he has had in his possession now 
for a twelvemonth at least, but he has not yet 
condescended to take the slightest notice of it ; and 
I am therefore induced to ask him publicly to make 
good his statement ; inasmuch as by doing it in 
print and in the form of an answer to this letter, he 
will secure to himself, without dispute, all the credit 
due to his superior knowledge and sagacity. 
London, 5th July 872. Jas, FERGUSSON. 


NOTE ON THE “ GAULI RAJ.” 

IAM glad to see this subject noticed by Mr. 
Sinclair, (p. 204), and I should wish to see more 
contributions to our stock of information on the 
subject. If every reader of the Indian Antiquary 
who knows anything, however small, bearing on 
the question would but contribute his mite, our 
store of knowledge might be considerably in- 
creased. I have oome across many traces of 
the so-called Gani Rij in Gondwana, but the 
subject hes never emerged out af the phase of misty 
tradition in which it is enveloped. The easiest solu- 
tion of the mystery is to refer to it an ante-Aryan 
period,—eaniest, I say, as being incapable of con- 
tradiction by actual proofs, but this cannot be ao- 
cepted for many reasons. All over the Baitool and 
Chindwara districts are found groups of monumen- 
tal stones, three or four feet high, and sculptured 
over with equestrian and other figures. On enquiry, 
these aro always referred by the people to the Geuli 
Raj ; at most these stones cannot be above a oentury 
or two old. The modern race of Gaulis and Ahirs 
do not erect such monuments, but the Gadris or 
goetkeepers and tho analogous tribe of “ Bhurwars” 
in Gujarat do erect somewhat similar monuments, 
only of wood instead of stone. It is quite clear 
that the villagers of the S&thptra highlands fully 
believe in the existence in former times of a Gaull 
Raj, but they can throw no farther light an the sub- 
jock The following is the only tale I have ever 
heard making apy definite allusion to the rule af 
the Geulis, and it is curious inasmuch as it seems to 
bring the r£j within the range of a comparatively 
recent historioal epoch. The Chandris or hereditary 
Patele of Chindwara are a well-to-do family of 
Rakbanais, an offshoot of the Rajput stock, and the 





pedigrees which they show go back to a very remote 
period. The story told me by the present represen- 
tative af the eldest branch of the family is, that his 
ancestors were formerly in the service of the 
Gond Rijas as military retainers, and thst on 
some occasion of want of means to pay their 
dues the Raja gave them permission to take 
and plunder the fort of Chindwarathen held by Gaul 
chiefs. This they proceeded to do, and they have 
lived in the fort to this day. I could get no docu- 
mentary corroboration of the story, but if true ft 
makes the Gaui R&j ootemporary with the Gond 
EA]. It may be quite possible that the term Gant 
Ei] expresses nothing more than that at some past 
day the upland plains of the Såthpuråsand adjoining 
lands were chiefly occupied by shepherd tribes who 
monopolized all the weelth of the country, and who 
no doubt oarríed arms to save their herds from 
being harried. The aborigines of the country 
would be in a state of serfdom to them, end look 
up to them as their rulers, and talk of their “ raj.” 
I think this is a more rational solution than to 
oonjure up the ghost of some lost dynasty—a task 
about as hopeless as that of identifying the lost 
ten tribes of Israel. This however is but a humble 
suggestion, and I shall feel happy if I can succeed in 
provoking further enquiry and eliciting some inter- 
change of ideas on this ethnological problem. 
Bombay, 22nd July 872. W. Bawsar. 


THE KHAJUNA LANGUAGE 

89,--7 have lately confirmed some observations 
formerly made by me as to the classification of the 
Kajunah language, of which Dr. Leitner has 
been a chief exponent. 

This language has hitherto remained unclassified, 
and the reason is a simple one, becense it has no 
neighbouring congeners. It certainly has no oon- 
nexion with those languages with which it is inter- 
mixed in Dr. Leitner's vocabularies. 

The group of languages which furnish the key to 
it is that of the Agaws, Waa § s Falashas 
(BlackJews), Fertits Dizselas and Shan. 
kalis of Abyssinia; but with these are also oon- 
nected those of the Abkhass in Cancasia, of 
the Bodiyas of Ceylon, of the Galelas &a, of 
the Indian Archipelago. A Siberian class and two 
American classes are also related. 

The Rodiya, the language of the Pariahs of 
Ceylon, was also unclassified. It will be seen that 
it belongs to the same general family as the K a- 
junah. Thereis little direct resemblance between 
the Kajuneh and the Abkh ase, or between tho 
Kajunah andthe Rodiya, but the relationship 
of each is rather with the Abyssinian class. Ona 
chief reason for calling the attention of the readers 
of the Indian Antiquary to the subject is for the 

urpose of inviting their attention to these sources 
kr the early philology, ethnology, and history of 
India. The group ial I have named at 
—the Biberio-Nnbian—must have had possesion of 
the whole of India before the Dravidians. 

St George's Sg., 24th Feb., 872, Hypa CLARKE., 
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EIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF GRANDEES OF THE MUGHUL COUBT. 
Br H. BLOCHMANN, MA, CALCUTTA MADRASAH, 
(Continued from p. 76.) 
ON TITLES. 


SHALL say, by way of introduction, a few 
Í -words about the titles that were in use at 
the Dahli Court. 

Ths kings up to the time of Bdbar had the 
title 5f Sulkin; with the Mughuls the higher 
title cf 'Páídisháh' came into use. In fact we 
find that the Mughul dynasty brought a new 
court ceremonial to India. The word ‘sultdn’ 
is an Arabic noun and means ‘ power,’ It then 
became, like other abstract nouns, a title; but 
it is still used in the sense of ‘saltanat,’ or 
‘role’ ‘Salat? is an old Shemitio root. In 
Ohaldee we have ‘shallit,' in the books of Da- 
niel end Esra, which is used in the sense of 
‘strong,’ and as a substantive, ‘2 prince,’ whilst 
in Hebrew it occurs in Exekiel in the sense of 
‘a hard, impudent women.’ In Arabio, the 
root ‘salate,? like its cognates ‘galada’ and 
‘galasa,’ means ‘to be hard,’ and its secondary 
meaning ‘ to rule’ is generally ascribed to Syriac 
influence, The word sultána oocurs very often in 
the Gorén; but it has there the meaning of Aukm, 
and xefers chiefly to that power which a prophet 
as such has over men. The meaning will be 
come still clearer when we compare Act. Apost, 
VIL. 9, where the ६००४४, or power communi- 
catec by laying the hands on any one, is trans- 
lated in Byriac and Arabio by ‘sulin.’ Among 
the Arabians the use of the word ‘sulfin’ as 
a tite belongs to the times after Muhammad. 
The pre-Islamitio Arabians used al-amtr, malik, 
shatFA, and later al-waH, in the sense of ‘a king.’ 
Bom» Arabian chiefs had peculiar titles. Thus 
‘ lobia was the title of the kings of Yaman ; 
and foreign kings were called by their foreign 
titles, as kisrd (king of Persia), gaigar (‘ Owsar', 
Emperor of Constantinople), &c The first clear 
caso of ‘sultdn’ having been used as a title 
belongs to the time of Ruknuddaulah deputy 
over Firs under the Khalifah slmuti bilah, 
who bestowed it, according to Abulfidd, in A H. 
888, or A D. 949, upon his nephew 'Iméád ud- 
daulah. A later, though better known, example 
refers to the reign of. Mahmúd of Ghamni, who 
in £98 A.H., or 002 A.D., dignified Khalf 


* In the title of the the name was inserted be- 
tren Bultén and pan $ thus Sultán Zebann:é Begum. 
The word Shdbeddah is occasionally employed in histories | 


ibn Ahmad, the governor of Sijistén, with the 
title of ‘ Sultan,’ 

From this time the title of ‘ Sultén’ becomes 
common, and is occasionally interchanged with 
the Persian Shakinshdh or Pddishds, or the Tur- 
kish Khdgdn or gddn. The idea of dependence 
on the Khalffahsof Baghddd was always im- 
plied, and the early Sultans of Dihli, Jaunpur, 
&c., tried to confirm their claims as reigning 
princes by calling themselves adgiry amiril 
suiminin, helper of the commander of the Faith- 
ful, or mumidds khalifatilláki, assister of the 
Khalifah (vice regent) of God, &o., and sending 
embassies to Baghddd, and later, to Egypt with 
presents to obtain the coveted acknowledgment 
(tag) as lawful rulers. Biber, however, and 
his descendents based their right upon conquest, 
and from his time the emperors of Dihlí are 
styled Pddishdh or Pádishdh i Ghásí. 

That the title of ‘ Pédishíh' was looked upon 
as a higher title than ‘ Burtén,' is best seen from 
the fact that from the time of Bíbar the word 
Sultán, and in two instances the word ‘ Bhíh' 
also, became the title of the Imperial princes, 
and ‘ Sultán Begum’ that of imperial princesses, 
whilst the sons of princes, i. e. the grandsons of 
the reigning emperor, were called ‘Shdhsédahs,’* 
Immediately after the conquest of Dihlí under 
Iltitmish (Altamsh), we find that the princes also 
were called ‘Sultdn,’ and the grandees ‘ Maliks, 
a title which was only abolished by Biber, 
From the time of Balban, we observe thet the 
princes get the title of ‘Khan,’ or higher 
titles as Khínkhánén, Ulugh Khén (great Khan) 
and Ikit Khan (young Khan). Under Babar 
and Humáyün we also see the word ‘ Mírxé 
applied to them, which is & Persian usage, and 
later we find that two Princes, Khurram (Sháh- 
jehín) and Muhammad Mu'azzam (Bahddur 
Bhíh) got the title ot Shah, which they even 
retained after accession. 

The queens had the titles of ‘ Malikah,’ 
‘ Malikah i Jakám, ‘ Makhdimah Jaháw (pr 
served by the world), &c. Under the Mughuls 
the title of Pádiskdk Bogum appears (Nur Jahén 


for the «ons of the emperor ; but the word Jy then weed as 
an eplihet-rather than a title, 
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and Mumtés Mahall) ; other wives had the titles 
of Begum, Bint, Khdnum, Géhibah, and Bibi, 
and were by outsiders and ai court often geo- 
graphically distinguished es Akbarébédi Mehall 
(the Lady), Aurangébédi Mahall, 
Within the harem the principal queens held dar- 
bárs and conferred titles. Standing epithets 
were also common; thus Akbar’s mother is in- 
variibly called Mariam Makdnd (holding tho 
rank of the Virgin Mary); Jahdngir’s mother, 
a Hindú princess, Mariam uzzamámé (the Mary 
of the age); Mumtés Mahall, Mahdi 'alyá (the 
high cradle); Odham Bái, the mother of Ahmad 
Bhéh, Gákibah Zamds (the Lady of the age), &o. 

The grandeses, as mentioned above, had the 
title of malik before the Mughuls. The early 
kings of Dihli rarely conferred titles ss personal 
distinctions, There were, of course, titles at- 
tached to officers, as vasir, finance minister; 
álhurbak (for dkhurbeg), master of the horse ; dád- 
bak, chief justice; bórbak, master of ceremonies ; 
'áris, presenter of applications; sarjándár, 
quarter-master general; shiknah+-pil, master 
of the elephants; dabír, councillor; baríd (the 
Latin veredus), the court intelligenoer; botwdl- 
bak, the commandant of the capital and the 
palace; the Cadr--jahám, who conferred lands 
as madadma’dsh, ranking as highest authority 
in law matters and higher than ell Maliks end 
Princes ; Vakíl dar, or Vakil-+-dar, the Vakil 
of the ‘ Porte,’ and many more; but with the 
exception of titles conferred on princes, I think 
but few' Malixs in the beginning of the Dihli 
empire got titles. It was as if the idee still 
Imgered among the courtiers thatthe Khalifah 
alone was the fountain of honours. This did not 
prevent the Maliks from assuming titles gs 
Zafar Khdn (a favourite title), Nugrat Khén, 
&o, and poets and flaitering dependents 
may have given currency to such assumptions. 
The power of the Maliks was almost absolute, 
and inscriptions shew that they even assumed 
the epithets of royalty, leaving the emperors 
nothing but the kkwtbak and sikkah, the honour 
of the Friday prayer and the right of striking 
coins. From the time of 'Aláuddin and Fíráz- 
shah titles become more common, and area re- 
cognized institution under the Lodis and the 

* [t had erga customary with the emperors to 


pes "p oam p own hands on the foreheads 
and in the present arg aD Asad 


Afghíns, when the royal power was on a firmer 
basis. The title of 'khínkhéndn! was the 
highest, and * Khán Jahén’ was the second in 
rank. Under the Mughuls, the Pádish&h wás 
considered the sole fountain of honours, and the 
power of the nobles being limited and confined, 
they were anxious to obtain personal distinctions 
for which formerly there had been no need. 

The Mughul emperors considered themselves 
the lawful rulers of the whole of India. The 
existing dynasties in the Dak’hin, or Hindú 
réjes, were invariably ascribed to the fact that 
Timur left Indig; and the founders of dynasties 
were only successful rebels, Thus there wasa 
constant reason for attacking and reducing in- 
dependent states and restoring the empire to its 
old limits, The titles and rights of indepen- 
dent kings were never acknowledged by the 
Mughul emperors; the kings of the Dak'hin are 
never even called ‘ Sultana,’ and had to be satis- 
fled with general epithets as hdkim, wd, 
marzbón, or duayádár (holders of worldly pro- . 
perty—e word successfully ooined by Abulfasl), 
and no Hindi Réjah was called otherwise than 
saminddr, until he had made his submission, 
when he received the title of Rajah from the 
emperor and entered the service of the Mangab- 
dirs, From the time of Akbar, the succession 
in Hindú reigning families required the sanction 
of the emperor, and the tlak, (or qashgah, as 
the Muhammadans called it) was, in the caso of 
great Réjahs, put on by the Emperor himself, 
Aurangsib, from religious motives, abolished the 
custom. * 

The Hindis had different titles from tho 
Muhammadans, vis. : Rénd, Mahárájah, Ro, 
Béwul, ' Rájab, Rai, Réi Réyan, Jám, &o. 
These titles were conferred. + Mahírájah' occurs 
rarely and only in later times; but Bájahs 
often assumed it or were so called by their 
subjects. There is no case on record that the 
title of Khán was ever conferred on a Hindú, 
though many assumed it or made it part of 
their names; and similarly, the title of Rajah 
was never ‘ conferred’ on Muhsmmadans, though 
now-a-days there exist a few Muhammadan 
Héjahs. Epithets also occur; thus—Min 
Bingh was called ‘Farzand’, or ‘son’; several 
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Jaintr Hájahs were called ‘ Mirsé Rajah’, or 


Sardmad+-RGahd&i Hind," Bahddur, &o. But 
the Hindüs were worse off as regards titles than 
the Muhammadans. 

In tregting of Muhammedan titles, we must 
carsfully distinguish those which were conferred 
from such as were assumed. First of all, the 
tits of ‘Nawdb’ was never conferred. The 
word ig said to be a corruption of s«wwib, the 
plural of n4:b, a deputy. The singular ooours 
in ^éib varir, ndib bárbak,| and other ante- 
Mcghul titles attached to offices. But * Nawáb' 
anc í Nawáb Qáhib’ oocur as epitheta on insorip- 
tioas and in prefaces to books as early as 
Akbar’s reign. Again, the word ‘ Bahddur,’ a 
Tuckisi word meaning ‘brave,’ was only used 
as an epithet, Ahmad Shéh used it as title and 
orcered His name to be read in the Friday prayer 
as ° Muj'áhid uddin Muhammad Abú nagr Ahmad 
Shoah Bahádur. Hence also ‘ Kampani bahádur, 
the name by which the E. I. Company is still 
known in India. The modern ‘ Khín Bahddar’ 
ia, n Bengal, by permission assumed by Muham- 
malen Deputy Magistrates, whilst Hindú 
Dezuty Magistrates assume ‘ Réi Bahádur : it 
stands, of course, for ‘ Khén-i-Bahddur,'’ ‘the 
courageous Khan.’ The compound, however, 
is a modern abnormal one ; for ‘ Khan’ was con- 
fer-ed by the Dibli emperors, and so also 
* Bahédur and ‘ Bahádur Khén, but not ‘ Khan 
Baakdur.' 

Che word ‘ Khan’ is a Turkish word, mean- 
ing ‘king,’ ‘prince.’ Thus we still say Khdn- 
t-Pukhdrd, the King of Bukhárá, for ‘Bul- 
$ér-i-Bukhárí, which is also used, The title 
when conferred, had & high reputation. The 
word occurs also, as is well known, as part 
of names, especially in Afghdn names, and 
in many parts of -India it is looked upon as 
hereditary. In fact, according to Sher Shéh I 
think, the Afghans and their descendants are 
all Khéns. But the title of Khan which the 
emperors conferred was the Turkish title and 
ranked above Beg or Be (the abbreviated form 
of Beg). There are no cases on record to show 
that the Mughul emperors ever conferred ‘Beg’ 
or * Be,’ but many instances can be cited where 
foreigners with the title of Beg, after several 
years of service, received the title of Khán and 
then dropped the ‘ Beg.’ I am not sure whether 


* I have seen In modern times the barbarous sardmadak 
for sardmed. 


{ Observe that in many titles the Persians leave out 
the Besides the above ashen, we have to say 
सा Khán Jabin, Khén 'A Khán Daurkn, 


MUGHUL GRANDEES. 
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‘ Beg’ was ever conferred by the early Dihlí 
emperors, or whether the Turks looked upon it 
as hereditary ; but if was often used, though 
chiefly in official titles and in the form ‘ Bak ’t 
The chief facts which we have to remember 
in connection with Muhammadan titles are, () 
no title conferred by the Mughul emperors was 
hereditary ; and (2) with the exception of the 
title of Khán, no title was held by more than 
one grandee at the same time. Thus the title 
of Bahadur Khén would only be conferred on a 
grandee, when the former holder had died, or 
had, through misconduct, lost it. Hence such 
titlea, from their limited usage, were much 
valued; in fact they ranked so high that they ° 
gradually brought the real name of the owner 
into oblivion. Akbars third Khánkhánán ig 
generally known in history as ‘the Khin- 
khánan,' but his real name Mírzá 'Abdurrahím 
is rarely mentioned. There were many titles 
to which, from historical recollections, an un- 
usual estimation attached, such as Khén Jahán, 
Khán Zaman, Vasir Khín, Agaf Khán, A'zam 
Khán, Islám Khín, Sher Khan, Rustam Khén, 
Bahádur Khán, &c., and the emperors only 
conferred them for most distinguished services, 
As these titles recurred in different reigns, dis- 
tinguishing epithets were used; thus we find a 
Khán Jaháín-i-Akbarshíhí and a Khín Jahán-i- 
Bhíhjsháni, With the increasing number- of 
the grandees after Akbar’s reign the emperors 
had to invent new titles, and often availed 
themselves, for this purpose, of events or pecu- 
liar circumstances connected with the service of 
s grandee. Thus Jahángir rewarded a deserving 
officer who had firat brought him the good news 
of a victory with the title of Khushkhabar Khia, 
and another with that of Muarrikh Khán, for 
his knowledge of history; and Bháhjahín oon- 
ferred descriptive titles as Qal’ahdér Khén, Me- 
halldér Klin, Dindér Khán, &o. Doctors re- 
ceived titles as Masih uzzamání (the healing 
Messiah of the age), Mssihuimulk, Hakim ul- 
mulk, and so on, and many a court dootor rose 
to high military commands. Geographical titles 
Were also in use, as Rimi Khan, Ghaxnin 
Kháfi Khán (from Kháf, or Khawéf, in Khurá- 
wn), Habahi Khán, &o. Most of the titles have 
‘ Khín' as the second word; but there are a few 
with ‘mulk,’ as Baifulmulk, Téjulmulk, and Im- 


ee Se 
Lus air qil qim pe pur all without the Isífat 
Bat Khan" i-A kam” is ud wiih the Iris ow T 


I believe that the Uxbak mentioned in Mr. Thomas's 
e 
called Ustad De. of the Kings, (p. $9), should be 
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ádulnulk, Compounds with ‘daulah, which 
hdd been in common use under the Khelifahs 
and the Ghaznawis, and later with the Dak’hin 
kings, were revived by Jahángir, who dignifled 
his father-in-law Ghiás Beg, father of Nir Ja- 
hín, with the title of Ttiméd uddaulah, and by 
Bhíhjshí£n who gave the father of Mumtíx 
Mahall the title of Yamin uddanlah. In the 8th 
century, however, compounds with ‘daulah’ be- 
eame common. In general, the titles became high 
sounding when the emperors had become pup- 
pets and derived an unexpected revenue from 
the sale of titles both personal and indicative 
of duties that were never to be performed, or 
from presentations at court and the bestowal of 
coats made of aprigged calico as dresses of honour. 
The power of conferring honours, and the 
general belief that only the Emperor of Dini 
could confer them, remained for years after the 
last silver-plating of the audience hall and of 
the throne itself had been put into the melting 
pot; the E. I. Company reigned and coined in 
the name of the ‘ great Mogol ;' the Nawáb Va- 
sirs of Audh did not dare, before 89, to as 
sume the title of Pídishéh ; and till within the 
last ten years, or even now, some independent 
rulers coin in the name of Shah ’Alam. 

Another class of titles may be mentioned. 
Jahingir introduced compound adjectives ending 
in jang as Firisjang, Nugratjang, Haibatjang, 
Mahábatjang,* &o., which were placed after the 
principal title, These additions, also, became 
common in the I8th century, and were often as- 
sumed, Thus in the early (Bengal) history of 
the E, T. Company, we hear of Colonel Clive 
Bahádur Galibatjang,f and Mr. Verelst, Mons. 
Las, and other distinguished Europeans were 
similarly honoured. 

Turkish titles as Tarkhin, and Ulugh Kbíán 
and Afghén titles, as Ulugh Majlis, Majlis-i-Ikh- 
tiár, Majlis ulmajális, Masnad i’Ali, &c., disap- 
peared entirely under the Mughul emperors. 
The ‘ Malik ulumará,' or principal grandee of the 
courts of the early Dihli kings became, under 
the Mughuls, the ‘Amir ulumard,’ and the title 
was, after the reign of Akbar, generally given to 
the Khénkhandns. 

The right of displaying a flag and beating the 
kettledram (maggárah) was as much valued as 
a title. Vesirs, or Diwáns generally received 





+ Mosning either viotorious, or dreadful in war. 

+ /. e. hardin war. 

t The Dubs of the Panjb are said to have been called 
by Akbar, () Blet JOandhar or Bisst Jdlandbar ; (f) Bari 


on appointment, a golden penbox or a golden 
inkstand, The Khánkhánán'also, as commander 
of the emperor’s contingent, £ e. the standing 


army, received insignis. What they were isnot ° 


quite certain; but flags of a peculiar kind 
formed part of them. All insignia were re- 
turned to the Emperor on death or dismissal, 

I now proceed to the biography of— 

VAZIR KHAN HAKIM 'ALIM UDDIN. 

He was born at Ohiniot, in the Rachné 
Duáb,] a town to whose Bhaikhzádahs the re- 
nowned Sa’dullah Khan also belonged Alt 
muddin entered the service of Prince Bháh- 
jahín as a doctor, but he was often in civil 
employ and accompanied the prince in the war 
with the Ring. He was the constant attendant 
of his master, even during his rebellion, and 
assisted him with 0 or ]2 lakhs of rupees of his 
own property. When Sháhjahán stayed at Janer, 
he was treasurer to the prince, and was, after 
Mabáíbst Khán, the most influential officer. 

On Shabjahén’s accession, he was made a com- 
mander of 5,000, received a flag and & kettle- 
drum, and one lakh of rupees as a present. In 
the bth year of the reign, he received the title of 
Varr Khám, and marched with 0,000 horse 
from Burbánpür upon Deulatabdd ; but as Fath 
Khén, the governor, sent to him his eldest son 
with the peshkash, which Fath Khán had heei- 
tated to pay, Vazir Khán returned to court. 
He was now appointed governor of the Panjab, 
an office which he held for seven years. In the 
l4th year of Shíhjahín's reign, he was appoint- 
ed Qübahdár, of Á grah. He held this office for 
ten months, when he died (2lat Juméds L. 05, 
or l8th August 64], A. D.) Jt is said that a 
short time before his death, on passing one day 
into Agrah over the Hatigptl Bridge, his 
horse fell. The fright seems to have proved 
injurious to him, for on his return home he made 
an inventory of his property and sent it to the 
Emperor to whom, according to custom, the 
property of every Amir lapsed. He died imme- 
dintely afterwards. 

He is said to have been simple in his mode of 
living and in dress ; his faithfulness towards his 
master was proverbial. ‘ Loyalty and piety,” 
he used to say, “ are twin sisters.” 

Vasir Khin’s name is well known up to the 
present day in Láhor and Chiniot. In Láhor, 





ee M ted to indicate the rivers which bound the Dudbs; 
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he built a bath, a bárár, and several houses, and 
also the Jami’ Masjid, which is still known at 
L&hor as the Vaxír -Khán'a mosque. The in- 
eo-iptions on it shew that it was built in A. IL 
IC44, or 884-85 A.D.— 

Bål i tdribh iá binds Masjide '&limakém. 

As khirad justam, baguftá “ sijdahgåhs aM ifasi” 

“I pondered to find a chronogram for the building 
of this noble mosque, and discovered the words 
'ajdakg&he ahl i fasl, a place of worship for 
the good.’ 

T3e other chronogram is better— 

Tértkh tn binde pwrstdam as khirad. e 

Guid bigo bik “ bint i masjid Vastr EMER" 
ir which the words bdet i Magid Vasir Khdn, 
‘ che builder of the Mosque Vazir Khin,’ will be 
found to give 044. Like other buildings in 
L&hor, the mosque was desecrated by the Sikhs, 
who are snid to have killed swine in it and 
used the interior as a stable. : 

Vazirábád, in the neighbourhood of Lahor, 
was also founded by Vazir Khán. In Ohiniot, 
his birth place, he built the brick wall of the 
tewn, erected muny houses which ho gare away 
te the inhebitants, as also a básár with shops, à 
mosque, an inn, & Madrasah, an hospital, and 
besides he dug several wells. “In fact, he ad- 
oened his native town as no other Amir in India 
has done.” (AMaásir wl-Umará.) Though he was 
anxious to revisit bis native town he found no 
mitable opportunity for doing so.` 

Vasir Khán's son, Salah Khan, served under 
Aurangzib as Mir Tozsk. In the 29th year, he 
received the title of Anvar Khan, wos appointed 
Dérogheh of the establishment of servants, 
end died in the 86th year of Aurengzib's 
peign. 

The title of Vazir Kkda was first held, under 
Akbar, by the brother of 'Abdul Majid Ácaf 
Khan, the conqueror of Gondwanah. His 
Liography will be found in my Áin translation 
(p. 888). Under Jahángír, the title of Vazir 
AXhán was again conferred, namely, on Mugim, 
"rho served ns Assistant Finance Minister and as 
iwin of Bengal, but he rose to no importance. 
Jnder Shéhjahan, as we saw above, the title was 
conferred on 'Alimuddín of Ohiniot, In ‘order 
zo complete the series, I shall now give n sbort 


“cgitation regarding the best system of spelling af Indian 





biography of the grandee who held the title of 
Vastr Khám under Aurangsib. ` 
VAZÍR KHAN, MUHAMMAD TÁHJR KHURÁSANÍ 
Muhammad Téhir was born at Mashhad 
in Khurdsdn, He served Prince Aurangzib as 
treasurer, and had the reputation of being a 
good soldier. In the lOth year of Shihjahifn’s 
reign, Aurangzfb ordered him to invade, to- 
gether with Máldjí, the Dak'hini, the district of 
Baglánah, whieh the emperor had given 
Aurangzib as an ditamghó tenure.: Muhammad 
Tíhir invested Mulher, the stronghold of 
the Bharji of Baglánsh, and forced him to sub- 
mit. The district received a financial settlement, 
and Téhir femained as governor in Mulher. 


In 062 (A.D. 653), he wes appointed by 
Prince Aurangzíb as his nib, or vicé-governor 
of Khindesh, where he remained for several 
years. When Aurangmb, in 068, left Burhán- 
pár to march against Dérá Shikoh, he left Tahir 
in Khandesh, gave him the title of Vasir Khdn, 
and conferred upon him ‘ the right of a flag and 
a kettledrum.”’ After Aurangxíb'W  acoeesion 
(Ramaxín, 2068), Vazir Ehén was called to 
court, Mir Jumlah having been appointed 
governor of Khindesh, and was made, in the 
8rd year, gtbahdkr of Ág-sh. In the 6th year, 
he accompanied Prince Muhammed Muazzam 
to the Dak'hin, and was again sent to Khandesh 
as governor. .In the following year, he was ap- 
pointed to Mélwah* and received a full com- 
mand of 5,000. He died m Málwah in 088 
A. Hor A.D. 672. 

“There is 2 spot in Aurang&ébad, still called 
after his name, where he had a vila, The 
part of Aurangábád between the ‘ Little Tank’ 
and the tomb of Islim Kháín of Mashhad, 
was founded by his elder brother Miírz& Mah- 
müd und is hence culled MaAmuüdpárah. His 
son, Muhammad Tagi Khéa, was Bakhshi and 
Wági'shnawis, or intelligencer, and died in tho 
lOth year of Aurangetb. He built a palace at the 
Little Tank in Mahmidpárah “ which still stands," 

Another nephew of Vazir Khan is Rafi’ Khan, 
who was for some time Faujdár of Bánc Bareli 
(Rohilkhand). He was a poot and wrote under 
the nom-de-plums of Basil (liberal). Tis Harga 
Ta ae 
writers to Indies aan and thus we have a»- - 
nation for Bájah, K. Málwah, Bormah, inatozd of 


Rad, ko. ever. the order of the emperer only 
referred iG कै final ah ( KAd f Xin, IL a -Of courses, rt 


yid Leti drm words In ab with a 
"Dacia, ac. QU se 
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work, entitled Hamlah i Haidarí, contains 
40,000 verses in Mutaqárib metre, and describes 
the wars of the Prophet, ‘ 


THE RAJAHS OF NÜRPUR (DISTRICT KANGRAH), 

Núrpúr lies north-west of Kángrah, on the 
Jabbarkhed, a small tributary of the Chakki, 
"which flows into the Bith. Its old name, 
Dhameri, the “ Temmery" of old travellers, was 
changed to Nurptr by Réjah Bast in honour of 
Jahangir, whose first name was Niruddin. The 
Bájehs of .Nürpür are generally called in Mu- 
hammadan histories ‘the zamíndárs of Mau 
and laithán. Mau was one of their strong- 
holds and was destroyed by Shdhjahén, and 
Paithín is the same as Pathankot, west 
of Nurpir. Paithén or Pathán is mentioned in 
the Áin' asa parganah of the Bári Dub, con- 
taining I99,872 bíg'hahs, yielding a revenue of 
7,297,025 dâms (40 démsam] Akbarshéhi Rupee), 
and furnishing 250 horse and 2,000 foot ; and 
Dhamerí is quoted as yielding ,600,000 déms, 
and furnishing 60 horse and ,800 foot. 

The zamíndírs of Mau and Paithán are first 
noticed in the very beginning of Akbar's reign, 
when Réjah Bakht Mall is mentioned as a 
supportér of Sikandar Sir whom Akbar, in 965 
A. HL, besieged in Mánkot, When Bakht Mall 
saw that Sikandar’s cause was hopeless he paid 
his respects in the imperial camp, and after 
the surrender of Ménkot, accompanied the 
. army to Láhor, where Bairém Khán had him 
executed on the ground that he had supported 
Bikandar Sir, As his successor Bairém appointed 
his brother Takht Mall. Iam not sure whether 
the names of these two Hájahs of Dhameri 


are correct, or whether the first ought not to be 


Takht Mall and the second Bakht Mall; for 
in every MB. of the Akbarndmah that I have 
sean, the two names are continually interchanged. 
Nearly thirty-two years later wo hear of 
Rajah Bésú as reigning spmindér of Mau and 
Pathín. It is not stated how he was related 
to Bakht Mall and Takht Mell; but the his- 
torians of the reigns of Bháhjahán and Aurang: 
xíb look upon him as the founder of a new line, 
and give the following genealogical tree :— 
Rajah Básá of Nárpár. (Dies 0%2) 


(0) Sdrsj Mall, (3) Mifhi Singh, (8) Jagat Singh, 


| (Diei) 
L nj. 2 Bd Singh, 
(Diss 077.) (Murid Khín.) 
* Vide An भतम 454. 
t A'Ín translation, pp. va iL 


The last Bhio Singh in the beginning of 
Aurangxíb's reign turned Muhammadan and 
reoeived the name of Murid Khán. His de- 
soendants, according to the Madsir, still hold 
Shéhptr, north-west of Núrpúr, near the 


-Ráví, and “ho who becomes Rajah, takes the ` 


name of Murid Khén.” 

Rasan Basv.—When Hájsh Bist became 
xamíndár, ho made his mbmiasion to Akbar 
But when Akbar, after the death of his brother 


Mirsé Muhammad Hakim, King of Kabul, 


(A.H. 990) made Láhor the capital, Bast did 


not pay his respects as ho was expected to do, 
and the Emperor ordered Hasar Beg Shaikh 
Umari* to invade Mau. But when he had mor- 
ed as far as Pathan, Bist, advised by Todar 
Mall, made his submission and went with Hasan 
Beg to court. In the 4lst year, however, he 
rebelled again, and Akbar appointed Mírxá Rus- 
tam and Khínt to reduce the district; 
but as the commanders did not agree, Akbar 
recalled them and gave the command to Jagat 
Singh, son of Rajah Mín Singh. Mau surren- 
dered to him and peace was restored. In the 
47th year, Bést rebelled a third time, and when 
an imperial corps was again despatched to 
Pathán he requested Prince Salim (Jahéngir) 
to interceae on his behalf with the emperor 
He waited on the prince, and accompanied him, 
in the 49th year, to court. Before he had reach 
ed the capital, Akbar heard that Bású was with 
Salim, and ordered an officer to seize him. But 
Básá was informed of this and escaped to his hills, 
On the accession of Jahéngir, in 0]4 


(A. D. 605), Bast paid his regpects and was 


appointed Rajah and commander of 8500. In 
the 6th year, he served in the Dak’hin, and 
died, two years later, in I028. He was suo- 
ceeded by his eldest son— 

Suni Manr.—He is said to have been so 
unruly that Bású, from fear, imprisoned him. 
Jahángir after some hesitation, appointed him 
Rajah and commander of 2,000, and left him in 
possession of his paternal estates. Siraj Mall 
served with Shaikh Farid} in the siege of 
Kéngrah; but when he saw that the fort 
was on the point to surrender, he created dis- 
turb&noes in the camp, and Farid reported him 
to court as a rebel. Sirs] managed to obtain 
Prince Bhihjshén’s intercession, and was p&r- 
doned. In thellth year, Farid died and Kán- 
grah still held out. Strej then served with 


- * Fora biography of this excellent man, vide À'ín, transla- 
tion, p. 4/8, 
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Badhjahén m the Dak’hin. The prince, on his 
retarn, was sent to Kangrah, and though it was 
not advisable that Straj should sooompany him 
hə was allowed to join the expedition and 
marched to Kángrah with Shah Quli Khan 
Muhammad Teqi, Shahjahgén’s Bakhshi. Shah 
Quli was soon compelled to ocmplain of Sfiraj 
Mall, but was recalled, and Réjah Bikr&msjít 
was sent instead. The time which elapsed 
bafore Bikrémaj{t could join his commund was 
used by Súrgj Mall for mischief. He allowed 
s large number of imperial soldiers to return to 
the jágir on the ples that the war had lasted a 
leng time and their outfit was bad, but told 
tiem to return when Bikrámajit should arrive. 
He then plundered the whole district at the 





x of the hills, which was the jégir of Nur 
Jahán's father, and when Sayyid Gafi Bárha 
opposed him with some of the troops that had 
not yet left, he killed him.  Bikr&majít arrived 
in the end of the l8th year, and Straj Mall 
tried in vain to gain his favour by flattery. He 
therefore openly attacked Bikrámajít, but was 
repulsed, and Mau and N úrpúr, and the 
whole distriot, were occupied by the Imperialists, 
úraj Mall fled to-the hilla and perished miser- 
ably soon after. Fort Kotlah also, which 
lies between Núrpúr and Kéngrah, was taken, 
and Mádhú Singh, brother of Báraj Mall, who 
commanded it, together with his son, was sent 
to court (A. H. 028). 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE -BHAR KINGS OF EASTERN OUDE. 
Br W. ¢, BENETT, 8.08, GONDA. 


Turu years ago I wrote of Dal and Bal, the 
great Bhar heroes of eastern Oudh, that they 
constantly appeared in the legends of any time 
between 000 A.D. andl400 A. D., and that 
fhough they had eluded all my attempts to 
saddle them with a date, they probably lived at 
she beginning of the thirteenth century. I have 
since succeeded in hunting them down, and the 
Sartial elucidation of a dark obapter of middle 
Indian history may prove interesting. 

The ancestors of the great Kanhpuria clan of 
Rajputs, Bahas and Rahas, are said to have com- 
pleted the conquest of the western half of the 
-Pratábgarh district m Oudh by inflicting a de- 
pisiye defeat on the Bhars, whose kings Tiloki 
and Bilokt were left dead on the battle-field. 
A tradition of the Bais of Dhundhia Khera re- 
lates that Abhaichand, the founder of that house 
in Oudh, defeated Dal and Bal on the banks of 
the Ganges in the Roy Bareilly district’ In my 
report on the chief clans of the Roy Bareilly 
district I have proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that Abhaichand and Sahas and Rahas were con- 
temporaries and lived early in the 8th century.* 
A third tradition states that Dal and Bal fell 
fighting with Ibrahim Shah Sharki of Jaunpur 
at Dalmau on the Ganges, and near the boun- 
dary of the Roy Bareilly and Prattbgarh dis- 
‘theta, The locality is fixed by the fact that a 
large crowd of Ahirs collects once a year at a 
mound, the reputed tomb of the chieftains, about 
a mile from the fort,and offer milk to their 





manes. Leaving legend for history, we find 
that Firishtah, probably drawing from the 
Tabakát i Násiri, records that “In 545 (246-47 
* A. D.) Sultán Nasiruddin marched through the 
“centre of the Duab, and took the Tilsindah(?) 
“fort, and in the same year advancing to- 
“wards Karra laid waste the villages of Dalki 
“and Malki and took prisoners a number of 
“their family and servants. This Dalti and 
“ Malki were kings in the neighbourhood of the 
“Jamnd, and had formerly royal stations at 
* Kálinjar and Karra.” 

Dalmau is about thirty miles to the west of 
Karra, the similarity of the names Dalki, Malki, of 
Firiehtah, Dal and Bal of the Bais and general 
tradition, and Tiloki and Biloki of the Kanh- 
purias, the identity of the dates in the Bais, 
Kanhpuria, and Firishteh’s accounts, and the 
identity of looality in all, place it beyond doubt 
that the Dalki and Malki of history are no others 
than the great Bhar Kings of tradition who fell 
in the desperate fight with the Muhammadans 
under the walls of the Dalmau fort. The date 
of their death is therefore 247 A.D. That 
the local account should have substituted Ibra- 
him Sharki for the earlier Muhammadan con- 
queror presents no difficulty, as such mistakes in 
tradition are of constant occurrence, 

Bo much for the date. The next question 
is who were these Bhar Kings? We are helped 
some way towards an answer by two inscriptions 
discovered at Kélanjar, and criticized by Lassen 





* Report on the Family History of Roy Bareilly Clams, pp. 8, 7, and appendix, p. iti, 
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Ind. Alt, IIT. 796 seq.) From these we find 
that a man whose name is not given, but who is 
described as the first of nis race ( Pravatiáa)roge to 
distinction among the Káysaths of Kausambhi, 
and, took the fort of Ajaygarh. He was followed 
ia succession by Jehnu or Hiriks, Jalhapa, 
Gangédhare; Kamala, and lastly Miike. The 
last of this dynasty of shr-is identified by Lessen 
with Firishtah’s Malki, and him I have just 
proved to.be.the Bal of ‘Bhar legend. The in- 
seriptiona, therefore, furnish us with the informa- 
tion that this Bhar dynasty lested for six 
generstions, and we may place its commence- 
ment at about 3200 A. D. or 50 years before its 
destruction by Nasireddin. 

Mr. Sharing in his new book on Cartes has 
given a tolerably accurate account of the popular 
idea of what the Bhars were, an idea which is 
confirmed by the condition of the Bhars still 
existing in this district of Gonda. They were 
aborigines and closely connected with the Chern 
stock, and they were, and are still lovers of 
the forest, great hunters and gross feeders, 
with a passion for pork and wine, peculiar and 
mysterious religious rites, and a special aptitude 
for sorcery. Mr. Sherring may be in the right 
when he identifies them with the bearded figures 
found in middle Indisn sculptures, though it is 
strange that he should have fallen into the 
mistake of attributing to them old cities of the 
Buddhist period, such as Bahet Mahet (Shré- 
vasti}. 

I am inclined to translate the i 
^ Ohandíl Bhor” of Al ’U%i (Elliots Hist 


Tad. by Dowson, II. 46) by the words “ Out- 
caste Bhawar” (Bhaware-Bhar; v. Lassen, Ind. 
Alt. L. 448, note*) and to conjecture that, even 
at the time of Mahmud's conquest, a Bhar chief- 
tain flourished at a few marches to the south of 
Eanes]. We are told that the Ohandel Bha- 
war was always at war with the Hindus of that 


- place. 


Lassen goes on to state that ho has no 
hesitation in identifying Paramalabrahman, the 
founder of the Chandel clan with Málika and 
the synchronism, and similarity of names may 
together be held to justfy the identification, 

Thus much may be deduced from the above 
evidence,—at the time of the Ghori conquest an 
aboriginal tribe held a fortress not far south of 
Kanauj, and st about the end of the same cen- 
tary a chieftain of the same tribe took Kalanjar, 
and established a powerful kingdom, stretohing 
from Malwa to Mirzepur and Fairabad, and with 
its principal strongholds at Kalanjar and Karra. 
The Bhar king did what aborigines in his posi- 
tion always do, and got himself admitted as a 
K&ysth into the Hindu caste system. His dynasty 
reigned for a century anda half and was orer- 
thrown in I347 A. D. His descendants were 
Promoted to be Chhattris, and are now known 
as Ohandels. The rise of the aboriginal tribes 
is paralleled m the contemporaneous history of 
Kashmir, and was probably due to the action 
of some general cause.’ Of the change of 
caste I could easily bring other instances, 
but refrain from straying into quite a new 
subject, 





A SPECIMEN OF KA8HMÍRL—THE DASTAN SHEIKH SHIBLL 
I IN KASHMIRI VERSE, 
WITH AN INTERLIEHAR AND A LITERAL TRANSLATION, 


l. Os  hasrat Sheikh Shibü der semán 
Was Highness Sheikh Bhibli upon time 
Dasit — ladá 


* Or 20d Ed. voL Ap also Fr. (Bochanan) Hamil- 


मा Ct RE dod 

war a O s 

= of dun Hg of E penne in the plains eiie 
entirely waste. tam that tha Bhawars, 

that tim d Mile 


a extended their over the Gorakhpar 
district as wall as Tirahni, and thas EE obiets of 
that tribe continued to occupy the parts to the 


Br G. W. LEITNER, Ph. D. 


Dupás Sheikhin: dasd, laló! dapte tel 
Said Sheikh: disease-afflicted! say thou 
Dasde End — yüt — wadóm tshkk ye tsi 
Affliction from whom so much weeping is this thou 


[ng of Tirahu otr. A.D. 430] had had dane." | Nepal, pp. 47 
which 


‘And pelo —“I have tha tribe called 
Bhawar or has many had been sub- 
but to a pewerful Lehian m capital was Gar Samaran in 

and the of these Bhawars extended once 
all over was destroyed in I838 by 
the and in see a tee of mah ^ 
under petty ohiefs, prevailed 
the Mi on.the parts towerds te Ge Gangos.” 


Zi zn cout | alio hie Bakers 
-8७ D, 884; and Eis aces of the N. W. Bron YaPE 


pp. Mf. 67.—E». 
: + Shenld be “dod=mafthotion | dred is really ‘ tyranny,” 


Brrr. 6, 872.] 
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dupnàs ishum mèh rdo-mut tôt 
Fron there said: is to me lost beloved 


Duràs Sheikhan: tmd wefadar yár 

Baid the Sheikh: find out a faithful friend 
Sui yár tedad yus na-raw) ta abàd 
That mistress seek who not be lost till eternity 
Ydr wefadar wwuishtan ba-hasur, 
Mistress faithfal see thou in God, 


Tei dsaki — roomwi; sui tshuind ddr 
Theo wilt be lost. Ho is not far 
Tally beshardt — mainne amik  tdlibes 


Is  good-news meaning of this to the pupil 
Asi. trent ghair patehá — tsán-dumes ? 
Reslity quitting another was it proper to seek ? 
2. ihàbe akt Shakh bimdr daede-rüt 

Hight one Sheikh ill pain with 
Dade sitim ashik katra peys Fut 
Pain with tear-drop fell several 
Dasdi sitin ddf ırówun pat Lund} 
Pan with reclined back side 
Na gehd Sheikhas tekrdr sapr 
Suddenly? to the Sheikh objection was 
Hei awds loynds pur-ghazab 
Angel's voice struck full of wreath; 
Hey Shekho| yd: kid tshukh bey adab 
Alas! OBheikh! go much why art illbeheved 
Yc te disk nd dawditandegi 
Or thou make not claim of devotion 


Nate hésehs rat-doh — shermandigi 
Ncr dostthou takenight-day shame 
Tore ràn bagi — balaà talibas 


From there he sent great calamities to the pupil 
Yere dopus hamd-u- theard ulm nafs. 
From here, he said thanks & praise tyranny self. 
8, Shaikh Zuntn Hisrien death arifd ` 
Sheikh Zunun* of Egypt saw a believer 
Os  wadda  dasd-lad — ahldsafd 
Was weeping pain-afffioted pious man 
Dspus Sheikhan: tshuhA tee wás?  aminna 
Seid Sheikh; art thou arrived for certain 
Was khoai] wayg Kamil tshud 
Union has become now of what thing is 
tamanna 
wish ? 
Tore 


dupads;t ay Zunun wuishis 
Tne other. said: oh Zunun see 


Hasgnoe creator, colour incomparable 





* The name refers to the miraculous story of a fish pre- 
senting the Sheikh, who was travelling in a boak, with a loss 
jewel, which he ha! been falsely &ocused of stealing, after 


Os Arasti nishearshds pa ba-djé 
Was the deril nigh to throne foot on placo 
Malkut kian-malkan-hund peishwa 
Worlds of angels of the guide (leader) 
Kibri sits gdu Aral lánati 
Pride with became Asazil accursed 
Girió sitin Baba Adem = Djensti 
Weeping with Father Adam of Paradise 
Qahri sitin bit wdsil ddrgai 
Wrath with how many who had reached far became 
Mir st ku ghafi mansir gae 
Grace with how many ignorant accepted became! 
Shakl Balamas gau qabulas nagabal 
The form Balaam to, became accepted not accepted 
Sage Ashab Kahf gaw anja qabul 
Dog of the Ashab Kahf became there was ac- 
cepted. . _ 
t. Shabe-akd wud  djenabd serwardn 
Night one wept His Highness the Chief 
Tshus bo khdtsan rate-sanden mushiran 
Am I fearing essence of him the Crestor 
Wuhin keyuda tshum nabuwete peighamberi 
To this time is to me of prophecy the mie 


sion. 
Andéi vatem -sai teham ads 
Till the last if has reached, this is to me then 
berkhori. 
success, 
3. Sabiri 4948 Yunus Zakaria 


Patient Job, Jonas, and Zacharias 
Txdle nawin dédexsakmat tay belá 
To bear cauged pain of fatigue and calamity. 
Witahts peish kid dw hasrat sabiras 
Bee thou before what came saint “the Patient” to 
Ala: o dunyo sikat bada niwatas 
Property and goods, health, body took from him 
Dirkd tulerd qoyn  tzinds badanas 
Leech waspa worms he threw to his body 
Daed-ladaa wdr Sonun na 
The afflicted stréngth (place) he knew not. 


to weep 
Déh akd ah ze qimá weysi pida 
Day one one two worm fell came. 
Bey toraan trakiadn toym mds kids 
Again lifted up from rage it flesh ate 
Ahd! kodüa bey-kasd la-tskar gts 
Ah! fetched out deserted helpless was 
Malkutkin malkin para para gów 
Ofheavens angels torn torn were 


it had fallen into the water by accident, 
+ Or ‘khotai—than. : 
$ Arifan should be put here to complete the metre, 
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Khás- penis ds nodá az rabi 
To himself especially came voioo from the Lord 
Námi Sibir mandi ishhdwuth, ay 
The name of ‘ ‘patient’ shame you hare made 
nabi! 
Prophet ! 
Sani sulin, sabr ay ná at y&t kdl? 
Us from patience camo not hand so late? 
Kóre tæla wutshet mushire* 
Why not endured, seeing the manifestation of 
xs-i-djelál? ` 
the Glorious ? 
Os dapón, ya ila, bóriam 
Was he said, Oh God, hear thou 
Sabr-o- takat, mehribani sos iam 
Patience strength by kindness, send thou 
Tehéne taufig ast sabre — kemehá 
Thy grace with patience I am taking 
Zido mo ratshtam hamde nish ylina pamela 
Tongue my keep thou praise from than nct I may 
fall. š 
Tithèn sabiren ‘tht helamos peo hustr 
Buch to patients such words: for fell a failing 
Timennishen Hà tke Ahmad beysabür! 
On that eocount what is Ahmad impatient? 


Translation, 
4, Onoe there lived a holy man, called Sheikh Shibli, 


who on one occasion saw a man weeping bitterly from - 


excessive grief. The Shaikh said: “tell me O thou 
who art plunged in sorrow, who is it that has 
caused all these tears?” The man replied: “because 
I have lost my beloved friend.” The Sheikh re- 
joinod,—" seex [another] faithful friend, seek such 
a friend as thou mayest never lose, and find this 
faithful friend only in God. Thy fault only will 
it be if thou lose him, for he is never far.” Of this 
good-news the meaning to the seeker of truth is, 
that he should not abandon the reality of God’s 
love for human friendship. 

2 One night the Sheikh was suffering from pain. 
The pain caused some tear drops to‘fall He 
reclined on kis back with the pain, and uncon- 
sciously gave vent to an expression of impatience, 
when an angel's voice struck his oar full of wrath; 
saying “why alas! O Sheikh! art thou so ill 
behaved ; either thou shouldst meke no claim to 
-be a servant (of God), or thou shouldst accept with 
resignation continual suffering. On the one pert 
great calamities He sends to his servant, on the 
other the servant should give thanks and praise, 
considering his sufferings to be the consequence 
of his own sina.” 

8. Sheikh Zunun of Egypt once saw a believer—a 


* Is read both orerkir “one who canses to 
maskar “theatre, manifestation, areation” by the Kashmiris, 


" and 


possessor of goodness, who was weeping and afflicted. 
Baid theBheikh “‘union with God’ assuredly thou hast 
already attained : than such union what higher desire 
canst thou have?" The other said, —“ Oh Zunun! oon- 
sider thou Him the manifestor, the inoomparable. 
I do not weep on account of bodily pain, but lest I 
should, after all, be rejected of God. [For many are 
those who have fallen.] Asexi] himself once was 
neer the throne of God, and the leader of angels 
who were residents of angelio worlds, yet, in conse- 
quence of pride, he became accursed, whilst by means 
of the weeping of repentanoe, Father Adam was [re- 
stored] to Paradise. How many Wasils [who had 
already attained to union with God] heve not been 
rejected in oonsequenoe of the Divine wrath! and 
how many ignorant have not been accepted | Balsam 
was first accepted and then rejected, whilst the dog 
of the Ashab Kahf? was accepted in His sight.” 

4 One night His Highness [Muhammad] wept, and 
said I fear Him the Creator, for though till this time 
be has continued to me the gift of prophesy, yet 
will the result only be blessed if it he continued to 
the last. 

5. God caused patient, Job, Jonas, and Zacharias, 
to bear the pain of trouble and misfortune. Bee 
what happened to the holy Job. God took from 
him health and- wealth and made his body a prey 
to leeches, wasps, and worms; yet the afflicted Job 
did not think it becoming to weep. One day a 
worm fell to the ground ; he replaced it, when it bit 
his flesh with double rage. Deserted by his friends 
and helpless es he was, he fetched a sigh which 
pieroed the hearts of the angels of heaven. Then 
came a voice to him from the Lord. ‘Oh prophet ! 
thou hast disgraced thy name of ‘ the Patient’; for 
thou hast hot learnt patience, though thou hast been 
so long with me. Why hast thon not endured seeing 
[that thy sufferings were only] the manifestations 
of the Almighty f? Job said “ Oh Lord! hear thou ' 
me and send me patience and strength. It is only 
by thy grave that I cox be patient; keep thou my 
tongue lest it osass to praise thee.” I 

If such words were oonsidered reprehensible in swok 
patient saints, what will happen to me, [the author] 
impatient Ahmad ? 

“This story of Sheikh Shibli was composed by 
the poet Ahmad; in it there is the mention of 
the sorrows and patience of Saints and advice 
for finding one’s trus friend. Jt is ancient, and, hes 
not much Persian in it.” (Note of oopyist found 
in the above poem called “ Dastan Sheikh Shibli.”) 

Note. 

Many ofthe vowel sounds in Kashmfr! cannct 
be rendered by any known alphabet. Our trans- 
literation is merely an approach, Kashmfri is 
generally written in the Persian character, which 
still more feebly represents the sounds of that very 


* T. e. the nio e af the care, otherwise known as the 
seven sleopers of Ephesus, f ; 


` 
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interesting language. The pronunciation of Kash- 
mafri is different in different parts of Kashmir, but, 
on the whole, the above attempt, which was made 
in 865, to commit to Roman letters a oonnected 
specimen of the Kashmfri language, may be oonsi- 


dered as fairly suocessful.® At any rate, the readers 
of the“ Antiquary” are now offered the first instal- 
ment of Kashmfri Literature, no portion of which 
has been hitherto published in Kashmfri for Euro- 
pean readers. 





TRANSLATION FROM THE FIRST BOOK OF THE PRITHIRAJA RABAU. 


Br KAVI OHAND BARDÁL 


Tur following pages are & paraphrase of the 
whole of the first book of Ohand's vast poem, with 
the exception of the introductory portion, that is 
the first 86 stanzas containing about I,500 lines. 

The book opens with invocation to Vishnu and 
Siva and their wives. Then Chand holds a long 
conversation with his wife, in which he recites the 
names and number of verses in.the eighteen Puráns, 
then “ollow some more hymns to gods. 

At stanza 48 begins the well known legend of 
Parfkshits, and the serpent sacrifice of his son 
Jananejaya, after which oomes the story of the 
founcation of Mount Abu by the Bishi Vasishtha, 
and the celebrated sacrifice So G which led to 
the preparation of the fire-fountain (भनक $w anal 
kund), from which sprung in suooession the Prati- 
hir, Dh&lukys, and Panwér, and finally, as these 
were unable to cope with the demons,the Chahuvåns. t 
The fret of the race was called Anal because he 
sprung from the fire; and after recording his vio- 
torlee over the Daityas, D&navas  Hfkshasss and 
objecdonable beings in general, the bard briefly 
recounts the list of his descendants, saying nothing 
particular about any of them untfl he comes to 
Binal Deb, the twenty-third in descent from 
Anal. 

Here the present version begins, and I leave it to 
tell ics own tale Í- It is not in all cases a literal word 
for word translation. To those who read Chand for 
the sake of the historical, legendary, and geogra- 
phical information which his poem oonteins, the 
following rendering will be highly useful and 
satisiactory ; on the other hand, it is much less 
useful to the philologist, who, while caring oom- 
paratively little for the facts related, sorutinizes 
minctely every noun and verb fn order to detect 
the ancient forms of inflexion, and the archaio pho- 
nosis of the language. 

It is properly speaking a paraphrase. All Chand's 
. Tepedtions, his long-winded and rambling style, his 
unnecessary heaps of epithets are ruthlemly out 





* Most of the explanatory words and phrases have been 
omitted in the intertinear translation, in order to bring each 
line cf the original within the width of our column and thus 
present a complete specimen of rkymed Kashmirt—En, 


+ Conf. Tod, Refasthan, vol. L. 79.94, 96, where an extract 
fron this part of the book is gtren.—Ep, 


short. Here and there descriptions of scenery or 
of festivals are omitted. ¿In all narrative parts, 
however, the paraphrase is close and exact, almost 
approaching to a literal translation. 

I have compared jt with the original as con- 
tained in a fairly correct manuscript in my posses- 
sion, and mede such alterations as were necessary 
to bring it into more accurate correspondence with 
the origmal. J. Beans, 


PRITHIRAJA RÁSAU. 


Tum causer of calamity to the world was 
Bisal R&i [the son of Balan R&i],—a great 
sinner, fond of riches: he did things thet ought 
not to be done and things that ought to be done; 
terrible as an Asura, from mines he dug up 
wealth, he was blinded by Just (bam), he recol- 
lected not death (kal); right and unright he 
regarded as equal; he acted not according to 
Rajniti, in many places, though a king he fixed 
customs not sanctioned; he paid no respect to 
religion; he abandoned the Vedes and followed 
the Tantras. Abandoning the bounds of right 
he abandoned also the bounds of good fame. He 
abandoned justice and followed injustice. No 
Atith (mendicant)-was to be seen in his darb&r. 
He heard his own ill name among men. For 
sixty-four years he ruled. He enjoyed not the 


‘happiness of a son. His body was subjected to 


age; he became like a stalk of poison. All 
his life was devoted to the desire of wealth and 
io kam. He was possessed by an evil spirit, he 
became Dhuhdhá the Asura. The Yoginís 
worshipped him, riding in a lofty chariot with 
four wheels, he hed swords in both hends, fire 
issued from his mouth. Stamping on the earth 
he shook it. His shout was like the shout of 





Í The version is taken partly from the Rds Mélé of the 
late Hon. A. K. Forbes, (vol. I. pp. 92-99), and partly from 
his notes written down from a vind reos tranalation into Guja- 
rati, read off from the Hindi by the well-known Dalpatrim 
Dtytbhal, the Keveshwar, who was five years in his service. 
Bome verbal changes were made in copying the notes five 
years ago.—En.. : 
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Indra* in the cities and towns. The nine 
(khands) sections of the earth begun to tremble. 
ns'a ship reels under the force of the wind. 
The Devas who protect the world trembled, and 
the Digp&las groaned. He seemed a foremost 
Dinars, as Vishnu in the form of Vairat. 
Birds, deer, men, and snakes fled from him,—hé 
roared go horribly.t . . 

This Chahuván daitya destroyed Abu. The 
country became void of living beings. In the 
jangal of Ajmer he lived many days and an- 
noyed things moveeble and immoveable]. 


Gaurá, the queen of B&rang, went in her preg-- 


nancy to Rinthambh. She was of the race of 
J&dgra, on her mother's side a Chahuvün. She 
had a son Anala Rijs; he -dwelt in Devagám, 
and was of great bashfulness. Ho was conti- 
nually studying religion. Bambhart Dévt loved 
him, andhe gommunicated with her. Though 
absent he beheld Ajmer in his mind. Skilled 
was he in all sciences, a wrestler and fighter, he 
learnt many spells. Day and night he enjoyed 


himself in hunting. Bleep never overtook 


him.: His two arms were long. Buch was 
Bhup: very atrong and majestio; on foot he 
hunted deer, antelopes, and boars; blue bulls 
he bound and brought in. In the jangal, in the 
mountains, among the streams, the Rai wanders 
with kings. He learnt music, singing, and 
language: divine language he utters from 
his heart. When he gives away horses or 
elephants ho thinks nothing of it. He waves 
his blood-stained sword in tho way. Tho head 
ornament of the Ohahurün raco in many kinds 
of qualities (lit, ooloars) Ani lived. Believing 
the earth to be his own, abaudoning the wisdoin 
of childhood, angry nt some sayings of an enemy 
he asked his mother tho story. The skill of 
archery is good, there is nouo like it—that skill 
Ana leamed without fail with mantras too.§ 
-He went to Gauri the wife of tho king: 
* In whose race was I born that toll to me 
mother?" Mother Gauri says to her son—:“ O 
son! do not ask that question, from fear of 
which the tears start to my eyes, son do not 
ask for thy father." The son exclaimed to hia 
mothor,—“ I know not the race of my father’s 
son. Aly father’s name the bards mention not. 
I have never poffonned shraddh or presented 
handfuls of water (turpan) to my father. O 
mother! from whose body am I sprung? Who- 


* Some MSS. read RK for KK. 
` + Four lines omitted. 
Í A long piece omitted. 
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ever mentions my name speaks of me by the 
mark of my mother’s family. Should anyone 
hare slain my father J wish to take up the bair 
(to seek revenge). Ifyou will not tell me my 
father’s name I will quit the body, or throw off 
the load of this world’s affairs.” Thus spoke 
Anñ Narind. His mother, when she heard him, 
fell to the earth. “ O son, this matter should 
not be told, in my mind doubt arises. From 
the commencement even the Dünavas have been 
powerful,—the Asureé, powerful to shake tho 
earth. With such you desire to contend. You 
are 8 man in mortal body. I am like Gan- 
dhArt,| but I see your face alone. The racd of 
your maternal uncle you should receive as pecu- 
liarly your own. Ho had ten sons. Reflecting 

he built there the town of Sambhari: he dwelt 
himself In Ajmerin peace.” “ Bali Rai aban- 
doued the whole earth and seized on fame, O 
mother! Pandu's sons abandoning the earth left 
calamity and attained delights. Srt Ram left 

the earth (his kingdom). Stt@ was lost, his 
strength obscured. Nal Rai left the earth: on 
his head a stain fell. Harischandra übandoned 
the earth, in the house of the low he filled 
water. Know a king to be the adorner of the 
earth, the earth -the adorner of a king,—the 
Deva the adorners of the heavens, tho heavens 

the adorners of the Deva, —fume is the destroyer 
of unfame, unfame the destroyer of fame,— 
science is the destroyer of bad qualities, bad 

qualities the destroyers of acioneo, —dleath (kal) 
is the destroyer of Dharm, Dharm the destroyer 
of death. Parents and tenchers are the 
adorners of children, children the adornera, of 
parents,"—thus Anal Raja spoke: the old tale 
of Sambhari he asked.—“ How did Dhundha 
Rikshasa arise? How did Sarang Dera fight ? 
This tell to mo, explaining it, O ! mother. How 
did a man become a Dauava, this seems strange 
tome. Ifyou do not tell me the truth I will 
abandon my body. This certainly know." 
“This story is not fit to be told, it is death 
producing, no hope is left of life. O son! from 
hearing this story of the Dinavas the mind is 
destroyed, calamity was caused to your father 
and your father’s father.” 

“So saying you try to frighten me. You have 
no pity on me. The tales of the Rémdyana and 
Mahdbkdrata I have heard throughout, 0 
mother! No one asks the way to a place 





Six Hnes omitted. 
The mother of the Kauravas, 
Four lines omitted. 
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he does not wish to go to. How can one 
aso a thing that is out of sight? How can 
one repeat that which he never hoard? How 
can one geixe what has no body ?” 

“ This story so greet and unoquallod you must 
not press mo to tell: the oar that hears it is 
pained, nor is any advantage derived.” 

Ani said “ Mother hear my words: What 
happens to a man who hears & tale? In old 
times, how many Rishis, Raos, Suras, aud Dû- 
navas have existed : well known are the stories 
of them. Their fights and contésts mou sing in 
Sastra and Veda. This understand O mother! 
Why should I not hear? from speaking no en- 
lamity occurs: that which fate has fixed upon 
assuredly happens.” 

(St. 08) O Son! Hear this talo of old, in 
reciting which my voice trembles* The Sage 
madeat Abu n fire-pit; a man camo forth to 
whorn he entrusted royalty. Of his race sprang 
a great and religious king, named Bilan.f -His 
son was Disal Dera, who possessed all the kiug- 
dom, In the year of Vikramn 8274. Bisnl 
mounted the throne. Jt was Friday the first 
day of the month, the light half of the 
month, the month Baisakh ; the thirty-six races 
assembled—Bralunans, bards, and all men; Bisal 
was presented with the royal umbrella (chatra) ; 
he received the mark (tilak) of sovereignty on 
his forehead; the Brahmans repeated Vedas 
nnd verses of power (mantras). 

Btsal enjoyed as happy a state as that of In- 
dra ; he rostorod dharma and fame. In Ajmer- 
nagar dwolling—hie enemies subdnuing— Bisal 
reigned a puro reign.- Many mighty cities he 
took ; in his reign the world seemed to bo cover- 
ed by one nmbrella. i 

When the umbrella was placed over the head 
of Bisal, and he was sonted on his throne like 
ao Indra, the Brahmans preparod a Vedi, they 
offered n sacrifice of tho five flowers, The smoke 


* Tha following ia given in tho Ras Male, Vol. I. 
pp. 92-96, and is in minor pus ats ty bring i&. mto 
accordance with Mr. Beames's MS.— 


Focbes's ‘MS. seems to have read SIL Tod the 
B. 92 is “taterpolated—a ries not wnoorgmon 
Bard.” (Reyashan) v. IL p. 448) Tod's date for 





issiel—4iho flamo burst forth; the Brahmans 

repeating charms (mantras) performed his en- 

thronement, aud gave him their blessing. 

The king divided the lighted wick inio three 
parte : 

Two of the cups wore overturned on the ground : 

Sesing th» offering before (them, they) whispered 
together. 

From the thres cups smoke arose, 

Knowing the Vedas, they remained sient ;— 

At on auspicious time, who would say aught in- 

auspicious ?* . 

The assembly criod ‘ Jay | Jay! Bisal Bhüpá- 
la (oartl-protecwr) " Thns ruled Bisal Dova 
over Ajmer, 

He ndoruel the city ns if it had boon adorned 
by Vishyakarma (the architect of the gods}, 
Abandoning irreligiun, ho caused religion to 
flourish; sinful deed, he sought not -to porform. 
He exncted only his rights; without right he 
indulged not his avarice; the four castos were 
subservient iv the Chahnván ; the thirty-six races 
sorred him. Bisal Raji, tho religious, shone 
resplendent asa Deva upon the earth. 

His Pat Rani was of the raco of Parmar. 
From her spray Sara:y Deva,—she died in gir- 
ing him birth. The child he gave to ६ merchant 
(bania); tho .banin's draghter, whose name was 
Ganri, was brought up with Sürang. From the 
samo breast thoy drank ilk, they had one seat, 
one bed. When the maiden (Bunyd) became nine 
years old, Bizal Dera caused her luarriage to be 
performed; After the marriage the bridegroom 
vent into tho forest, thore a lion slew hua. 
Thon the bnnia's daughtor took a vow of virgi- 
nity, abandoning the world she began to perr 
fonn penances. Very grioved wes Sarang Deva. 
Constantly he performed the worship of the 
Arihant; tho Buddhist religion he adopted ; he 
wore no sword. Tho Paja hearlng it became 
sorrowfnl. He sont for the prince (Xunwar), 


Dual's birth is S. t086 or A.D. Iin), eorrespocding o S/ak 
93!, and his death A.L. 7073, lie must have asconded the 
throne about A.D, Iu3L; Wilford plioes hir uoocwion in 
l0i8.—ED. Tho words in three MSS which Í La’ collated 
are Es eal ru 2 

meaning ir 
to be that the king lal to | fet three. lampes m of 
wicks floating in capi n 

wn 
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and received him with respect. “Why did 
you adopt this religion? Abandoning shame, 
tell me the truth. Is it because you are grieved 
at the death of the bania’s son? Such eril 
doctrine should not be listened to, which is de- 
structive of manhood and fame. You are of 
royal race, Remaining with Rijas in the fat 
stretching forest, hunt the deer. Abandon this 
delusion ; let the Purfinas be your guide ; listen 
to the Mah&bhárata and the Rim@yana. Pride, 
generosity, the field of battle, protection of the 
fallen —this is our Dharma, these are the four 
attributes-of royalty.” The Prince confessing his 
error attended to the advice of the R&ja: that 
moment he called for, and bound on his sword. 
The Rijs, pleased, made him a present. “ Go 


thou to Sambhar and rule there,” He gave also a - 


great elephant, clothes, a powerful horse, and a 
throne studded with jewels. “ Go, Kunwar to 
Bambhar." Kayath Kirpal he made his minister, 
Makund his purohit—did Bårang Chahuvén the 
lord of Bachanr, like to Narsingh. He gave with 
him from Kandhér and LAr, mighty Balochis, 
servants (hasham) with nobles of many castes 
horses, elephants, men, carriages, oharioteers and 
chariots. 

At that time he sent for the banis: “ you must 
not go with the Kunwar—yon have made my son 
a great fool" He exclaimed in anger— why do 
you thus punish me? Sambhari is close to 
Ajmer.” “If you go there I will take your life.” 
So saying the king wont with the prince, four 
chariots thrice told were filled with orms. At 
the distance of a yojan they made a halt. They 
enjoyed there all sorts of viands ; when it was 
morning the son fell at his feet. Asking his 
blessing he went, and arrived at Sambhar. 
When he arrived at the lake of Sambhari, with 
good mind, body and speech, ten buffalo calves 
he sacrificed ; offering the Hom sacrifice he 
pleased the goddess, Bending his head to the 
Devt, he entered the town ; garlands and water- 
vessols were placed at the gates of the palace. 
Entered Sérang Deva into Bambhari the strong 
place; there assembled many Vaisyas and 
Kahatriyas; bending they touched the fost of 
the princes, Then Kayath Kirpal gave leave to 
the whole, To some he gave arms, to others 
dresses, according as they deserved and dis- 
missed them with compliments. Then Jáda- 
vant Geurt came and touched the feet of the 
Parmáür; the skilled in omens pronounced that 


a good omen bed occurred, and that the Kunwar 
would have a good son. The daughter of the 
Rawat, Deva Rijs, by name Gaurt the Jida- 
vant* shone by the side of Brang Deva as Ratt 
beside Kama. 

Then returning Btsal the king hunted deer in 
the forest. Being a place well adapted for the 
purpose, the desire of constructing a tank arose 
in his mind. He examined the good place, 
where the streams flowed from the mouhtains, 
where the forest was good. He sent for his 
principal minister : `“ cause a lake to be made 
here, such as that of Puska’ t Having given 
this order he returned home; joy without limit 
arose in his mind. Upon a throne he sat like 
Yudishthira, the son of Dharma,—did Btsal the 
king of men, the Indra of the world. Over his 
heed an umbrella, on each side stood chümara 
holders very beautiful to the sight, like the 
two Ashwinis. The thirty-six races then as 
sembled—from head to foot nobly equipped, 
The king called them into his presence ; he pre- 
sented them with betelnut. The minstrels in 
their verses celebrated his praise; the king, 
smiling, bent his head; the assembly shone 
like g constellation ; the OhahuvAn in the midst 
like à moon. With compliments he dismissed 
them all. As they retired the bards pronounced 
a blessing. When a watch and five pals of the 
night had passed, the ráj& retired within the 
palace. Osmphorr agar, sandal, musk, and 
other perfumes scented the place. It was redo- 
lent of precious essences which hgd been strewed 
upon it, An apartment well coloured, fit to 
inspire pleasure, thereih rested the Raja, He sent 
for actors, for singers, and other amusements. 
He enjoyed the society of the Parmár's daughter 
the (Pat Ránf) favourite queen, who in beauty 
and youth resembled an Apsaras, who was dear 
to him as his life, whom he forgot not for one 
moment. With her the delights of love always 
he enjoyed, and no other fair one did he 
ever look upon. The other wives being angry, 
met together, aud ell conspired to take from the 
king his virility. Then they sent maidservants 
to the Devi. Promising presents and rewards 
they called the Yogint on Sunday, they changed 
her dress, and caused her to enter the King’s 
door. Taking arms she gave them to the 
Darwin, thus she entered and went among the 
Queens. “Done, done, be your work,” she ex- 
claimed. They worshipped her, standing before 





* That is, he married Gaurt, a princess of the J&dar clan.—J. B. 


T Or ‘square or oblong in shape.’ 
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her with joined hands. “For what cause have 
yoi called me hither to-day. What woman 
taught you to call upon me.” All the rival wives 
s&:d, “ Hoar our grief. The Raja does not use 
our bodies. O! mother, except you, who can 
know the pain of a childless woman! The ar- 
row of having a rival wife pierces our hearts.” 

“Tf you please I will deprive him of life, if 
ycu please I will make the woman averse to him, 
if you please I will destroy desire within him, 
I wil mako the man’s body like a women’s. 
Allthe wives approved of this plan. “ At once, 
*O mother | perform this work,” they said. 


Bending for fire she performed hom, burning 
therein the flesh of dogs and asses, and pro- 
neuncing charms. At that moment his desire 
(240) became extinct. Making her presenta, 
the wives dismissed the mother. “ Abandoning 
this city, go to another.” Tho Raja became much 
grieved at the loss of his virility. He took 
the vow of chastity* for four months. In Kartik 
month he wentto Pushkar to bathe. He heard 
mention of the greatness of Gokarns. He called 
for Jait Bing the Golwála and said to him, * you 
are expert (ndgar) in the knowledge of all odun- 
tries ; tell me all about the country of Gokarna, 
isa mountains, rivers, tanks and jangals. 

“ Mahár&ja there is the temple of Mahadeo 
(Siva), the river Banas, shy as a virgin is there. 
There is a great mountain three kos in height; 
they who see the water which flows from it are 
delighted.” “ How far is it from Ajmer?” 
^ In a journey of two days one may arrive there.” 
The Rája mounted and went off to Gokarndeé, 
He took great elephants with him, nobats (drums), 
end banners. The noise was heard in the ten 
Cirections, Enemies in various places, abandon- 
ing their own residences, fled into the jangal. 
In other khandas the noise sounded — Bfesl Raja 
reached Tachhitpura in the direction of Gokarna. 
There is a lofty mountain there, a swift 
river, many birds, gardens, and places sacred 
to Siva; shaded retreats, creepers entwining the 
trees with leaves and flowers of various colours, 
plantains, and fruits, Koils, Ohskors, peacocks, 
Sarases, beautiful to behold. Boars, lions, com- 
panies of deer:—the Raja seeing them was as- 
tonished. The place was very good : a place of 
rest. Worshipping Siva, all were happy. In 
the mountain was a cave where resided a Kinna- 
za. Drops of water fell on his head from the 


+ Under the ciroumstances one would think this vow 
somewhat riperfiuons : the ह Lob is that he be- 
zama an asostio for the period B. 





.roof,& company of lions were his attendants, 


The Raja coming suddenly and touching his feet 
entreated him: “Um! I praise Siva, I praise 
him of the great wisdom." : 

Fruits, flowers, and other articles, panohümrita, 
incense, and lamps he placed before him. Bath- 
ing (the idol) and offering gifts the Ohahuván 
prayed: “I praise the lord of Bhutas, dwell- 
ing in terrible places, in whose locks Gafigt is 
visible, from whose three eyes brightness like 
fire issues, on whose forehead is the moon, 
in whose throat is poison, on his neck the 
(rundmálg) necklace of skulle—the great Adi, 
whose voice is as the roaring of a lion, 
who is attended by Siddhas and Devas, whose 
body is smeared with the ashes of the funeral 
pile: I praise thee! I praise thee! I praise 
thee! I praise thee! He who wears an elephant's 
hide, who is surrounded by Virs and Bhairavas 
in & crowd, resting his feet on Nandi, attended 
by the four Vedes, and sixty-four Yoginis, 
round whom sound the drum and the kettle- 
drum (damrw)] at the sound of whose footsteps 
Meru mountain shakes, the atmosphere thunders; 
who holds‘the bow Pin&ks in his left hand: I 
praise thee! I praise theei I praise thoe! I 
praise thee! Him whom the liberated Biddhas 
and the Sadhaks, who seek liberation, worship ; 
who holds in his hand & trident, whose name is 
repeated by men, Kinnaras, Gandharvas, serpents 
and Yakshas, by Suras and Asuras, by Apsarascs - 
and Rishis, whom Janaka and other Rishis 
from childhood worship. The earth, the winds, 
the air, the fire, the water, the sun and moon, 
the nine constellations, were created by thee. I 
praise thee! I praise thee! I praise thee! 
I praise thee! If thy name be called to mind, . 
difficulties of the road, of the resting place, are 
removed, a karor of calamities is dissipated. 
Whose charms and spells bind all that travel in 
the sky, and in the earth, and diserm incurable 
diseases : worshipping thee whose sin would not 
be destroyed, the half of whose body is Geurt, 
who dwellest in Kailas? I praise thee! I praise 
thee, I praise thee! I praise thee!” 

So much’ praise the king uttered, worshipping, 
tou ag the god's feet. The Siddha weeing it 
was astonished. “This Raja is a vessel of 
wisdom.” The Siddha asked—“ From what oity 
do you come? of what family (gotra) are you? 
What is your name? Are you tome hereon 
pilgrimage, or have you business with any one?” 
Veg: Sty is in striot scoord with the "Biens, 

Elora. 


tions of Siva at Elephants and oonf, my $ 
$š 09, 64, 65, 68-72, and notes,—En, 
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“I dwell in Ajmerpur, I am of the renowned 
race of Ohauhon; Bfsal Deva is my name, O 

. Biddha! I am come to perform ablutions.” 
The siddha answers, —" Hear 0 Rijs, my words. 


Bince you have come to this land from your, 


home,—im this place is the unrivalled shrine of 
Mahadeva; always Apsurasas descend in the 
night. This place four men discovered: their 
names wil I relate, explaining, —Bhasmakár, 
R&vana, Madhu,‘Kaitava,—these dwolling here 
-pleased the Deve. The greainess of this 
Tirtha they sung; they washed the Deva, 
bringing tho milk of a cow, and attained what- 
ever they desired.” Thus saying tho Siddha 
arose and disappeared. The Raja was amazed 
in his mind hearing the story of the place. As 
much as he desired to ask tho Siddha had told 
him st once. Tho Hájasentíor a thousand cows 
with «calf, spending money and choosing the 
best. A thousand reseels of milk he poured 
upon Siva, and took a vow to fast for three 
days. For three days the Raja fasted, he aban- 
doned water and /rwit,* eating air only. One 
night an Ápearas came; all the Apsarases were 
dancing and singing. After a long while Har 
spake. “ Apsaras go and raise that nortal.” 
The Apsaras came to geo him, and perceived that 
he was asleep. “Siva is pleased with you, so 
the husband of Mobini (Durg&) has said this 
to (ma). Go to your own home, Bira's residence 
abandoning. Siva is pleased with you, the de- 
tire of your heart has reached Siva on high.” 
Thus saying, Mohint raised up the Bája, It 
was the last watch of the night, The king re- 
turned to his tent; desire increased in his mind; 
virility returned to him. In the morning, bath- 
ing, he presented the thousand cows to Brahmans. 
With Paxchemrita, incense, and lights, he wor- 
shipped Sirs. At that time he gare orders for 
the erection of & temple and the construction of 
2 town called Btsalpur. Calling for an elephant 
ho seated himself upon ft. Hastily he returned 
‘tohis own home. Travelling two days’ stages 
in one, Bfsal returned to his home; he re- 
entered the city ; there was. joy in every house, 
. ‘In his lofty mansion he rested, in the coloured 
hall of four colours : in the apartment of the 
women of middle age, he told to the Par 
mári all that had occurred. Excited by pdm, he 

*Whsn the Hindus fest on the Lith पा Hio money 

MUNI. to them to eat frait, The waks ere 
Qua Ne re engin any ४७५७ 

t Faar lines of no consequence omitted. 
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sent for all his wives; the whole night he 
passed awake. All the wives were ggitated, 
asking when before did Sambha give such a gift? 
Night nnd day all alike the desire of -his mind 
found increase. Young, middle-aged, and old, all 
began to tremble at him. Sending for other 
men’s wives, for one gari no one could restrain 
him; if any attempted it, he would run to slay 
him. The wives were tarrifled that he never 
rested from Fém : even on hearing his name all 
trembled ; in Ajmer city king Btsal burned ° 
when hesaw & womanf . . Losing control 
over his mind, he surrendered himself to kám. 
He began to lose respeot for the distinction 
between lawful and unlawful; with women, in 
Pleasure, he spent his time; he listened not 
to the advice of any. Whatever women 
asked for, he would give them. The wives of 
Brahmans, Vaishyas or Sudras—he leayos none 
on whom he casts his eyes. Bisel Narind became 
of this mind ; neither day nor night could anyone 
take rest. Many people§ of cho city thronged 
together to the house of the minister (pradhan) 
* Oalamity falls upon all, both men and women— 
we will not remain here—we will depart in anger,’ 
The minister soothed the enraged people, and 
with the council of their head men and the wives 
of the raja, approached Bfsal.| 

* On the earth, raid they, ‘ there are many 
rijas ; a greatsovereiga should attack and sub- 
due their cities and territories to destroy such 
thorns, To protect the land,a prince should 
travel about it. Buch was the adrice the minis- 
ters gave him, and also the council (paxck) of 
the city. Such advice also the wives gave him, 
The Rájs understuod the object of what they 
were saying :-- The flame of Fam which has 
been excited in me singes you, that I know, but 
my mind submits not to control, it remains 
within itself as the shadow within a well, con- 
tinuea within it, Well, I will do ss you say, 
assuredly. Send for Kirpál, and whatever coun- 
tries you attack, I will mount and &ocompany 
you.” 

"He gave the order to the ministers; they sent 
fór Kirpal. From Sambharhe came to the city 
(Ajmer). When Kirpål came and touched the 
fest of.the king, he placed two swords before 
him, studded with jewels and bare. Tho rêja 


§ The passage that follows with a few correcklons is taken 
frum the Rds Maid, vol. IL. p. 9i.—Ep, : 

f These lssi two sentences condense ihe-substanee of a 
mesh longer pisos. 


Ase hint that he oughtto take wartike exercise, 
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bound a sword on his loins. The skilful in vatici- 
nation pronounced the omen to be good. As he 
who axtends wisdom improves his own, so he who 
uses the sword gains territory. The rijs said 
—‘As this omen has now happened to me, 
I will draw my sword in all the nine divisions 
(Ehands) of the earth. The whole world (brak- 
want), I will subdue; I will conquer the earth 
from. Meru to Meru—(from pole to pole). Hear, 
O Rirpál, my speech :— Providing treasure pre- 
pare to accompany me. At the Bisal Barovar* 
Cals) firmly pitch our tents.” 

In writing, to the ten directions, he sent sum- 
morses : ‘ Let all come and meet me at Ajmer. 
Mahansit Parih&r came and joined him; the 
chief of Mendovar came and touched his feet ; 
all the Gabilots collected, like the crown of 
the assembly}; the Tunwar§ armed from head 
to foot; Bim Gaur; Maheta the lord of 
Morat too came; the Mohil of Dun&pur came 


wita his followers; the Baloch came all on. 


foot’ together. The king of B&manwas came 
and joined him; the, Bhatner king came to 
mect him; the vassal chiefs of Multan and 
-Thetta came. The order went to Jesalmer. 
All the Bhumias and Bhatios were submissive, 
Th» .Yadava, the Baghela, the dwellers in 
Mélwa, the Mori, the Bargujars| respond- 
ed to his call. From  Anterred came the 
Kurambh. All the Mors submissively touched 
his feet. Jait Singh, obeying the order, came ; 
the chief of, Tachhitpur$ he brought with him. 
Ucaya** the Parm&r mounted and came, The 
Dors came to follow him from Lár, the Ohan- 
dest} the D&htmást went up at his feet (of. 
Judges iv. 0). Shaking his sword, he made all the 


ee SN 
* ‘This lake, says Tod, ‘still bears the name of Piísal-Ee- 
tdi Viper me De de d i 


Bhumiás submissive. No Chálukya came to pay 
obeisance, they stood aloof, sternly grasping the 
sword. Hearing this Jaitsi Golw&l spoke. “ Leay- 


ing 8 force to protect our homes and city, give 


them charge of Ajmer.§ The Ch&lukya cannot 
escape." Stage by stage, long while marched the 
warriors; by the way of the mountains the rijs 
advanced, drying up the rivers nt their sources, 
to strike his first blow at the Bolankhi.] Many 
forts he levelled with the earth. He took Jhalor 
and destroyed its castle; to the mountains and 
the forest the enemy retreated. Ascending Abu 


- he beheld Aohale&war. Immediately he took the 


land of Girnar, Wáger, Borath, the fifty-six 
cities : paying fines they met him, they did not 
meet him in fight, In the country of Gujarat 
seventeen thousand warriors were with Biluka 
Raif the Oh&lukys. Hearing this matter he 
mounted and came full of pride, he worshipped 
Siva and Sakti (Durg&); his spear he took 
upon his shoulder, With him he had thirty 
thousand horsemen of LAr, seventy elephants 
streaming with juice (mad)*; at a yojana’s dis- 
tance he made a halt. The Chauhan heard the 
noise—heard the noise, did Bisal the king,—of 
the advance of Báluka Rao. Oalling for a char- 
ger, he mounted; he caused the kettledrums 
to sound; setting his army in order, Bissl 
moved onwards, The sound of his approach 
reached the camp of the enemy. With seventy 
thousand soldiers he came on; it seemed like 
the crickets m some rainy season raising their 
humming noise. With swinging shields and 
glittering spears, the warrior was full of joy, 
the coward full of sorrow: a surging crowd like 
the tide of the ocean. Glanced the armonr;’ 
ides te reat a vio er Nagy yal T. p. के al 
my pe s M diri Races of the N. W. Provinces, vol. I, 
P4 The modem Thoda, near Tonk, where there are fine 
ruins. —Tod. 

++ Bee note Í above. 

tt ‘ The Dors and Chandels were well known tribes; 


latter contended with spes who them of 
DEUM and Krlinjar, and all B 
.B. 
tt "The renowned him was lord of Blana; called 
also [set T ms TR oe 
ripe s Preceding pert paragraph £u od 
(Ka vol Ee 448-49) but, varia- 
tions from ED, ) 
| Tits mea ribns Pera I the 
This I, the son of Niga and 
He is the ' Brahma of 


ee in A.D. 

02], and ruled HU 078, Balxb Rao is a title than a- 

name, and may y be eii of Balkara—the title 
applied ! prie fre the sor of Gujarat.—Ep, 

Med is the finid that from the temples of 

the elephant when in ruh Forbes translates it honey. Ras 
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destroying the country of the Chálukya, on roll- 
ed the army, taking many, Bhumias with them, 
destroying the lands of those who opposed them. 
Throwing forward & guard of a thousand* ele- 
phants in rut, when the light halfof Mügh arriv- 
ed, he made his camp at ten kos distance, Cities, 
towns, and villages, oll that came im their way, 
they plundered. 

Báüluk heard the news. Angrily at once he 
started up, as when flame starts up in a forest, 
without smoke, B&luk Rao, the Oh&lukya war- 
rior, calling for water, layed his body; he drank 
& handful (anjali) of water which had washed the 
feet of Vishnu. Hari he placed ‘on his throat. 
“To-day I go forth to conquer, or to meet 
death. IfI fly, may dishonour fall on my race. 
In all this land is there no warrior (Askatri), 
that this man has traversed it without being 
debarred by weapons?” 


Arming his horses with plates of steel, he 


placed armour on his elephant, The warriors 
girt on their armour and weapons (Alaha). 
When the king mounted his horse he sent word : 
—'"'B&luk Rao has come without fear.’ O 
Srikant Bhat go to the Ohahuván and thus 
declare.” 

Srikant Bhát went to the enemy; he met 
Btsal Deva Ohahuv&n ; raising his hands, he gave 
him the salutation ; he told him the message of 
B&luk Rao, “ Your business lies with kings, what 
have you to do with subjects, you have done ill in 
that you haveinjuted the subjects. No Hindu 
monarch would do so.  Ceasing to molest the 
peasants, now return to your home; to Ajmer 
depart and there reign. Báluk Rao has said I 
am the Brahma Rai, inured to war, to fly were 
great grief to me, but the day of my death isa 
day of holiday. Of noble raoe are the chiefs that 
are ground me. I have never had any quarrel 
with you; knowing this, turn back then, and 
abandon war, J and thou have to meet to- 
gether in the field to-day. Who shall remain 
in the field, who shall fly.” When the Chanhán 
recsived this message, he at once gave orders to 
sound the kettledrum. Armour they placed on 
horses and on elephants ; the warriors clad them- 
selves in their armour ; the two armies met shield 
to shield in their ranks; they seemed like two 


. oe reads सहश K*T probably GEG एक Le, 


L 
chakra MA Phalanx of peculiar form d 
seria In the " as haying been formed by itio 





Kaurawa army. pasen the son of ह uns, broke 
ranks of it, and was slain in of tha 
The figure is also used as a charm when a 


billows of the ocean bending their cresta toward? 
each other. The Ohshuvün made a phalanx 
(chakrdoyuh) : Biluk Rao, like Abhimányu,t 


may break it or remain in the middle. What 


destiny has determined will come to pass. 

In the morning the two armies met as waves 
of the ocean. Elephants stood firm; the war- 
riors struck at their trunks; arrows flew darken- 
ing the light of the sun. Good warriors with 
spear on shoulder set their horses at speed; with- 
out fear, patting their horses os they charged ; 
each was like a drop of water in the ocean. 
Wounds were apparent on men’s bodies. The 
Cháluk's army gave back; then B&luk Rao assist- 
ed them. They cried “ brother, brother, strike, 
strike!” Both armies fight and wound each other. 
Büluk shook the Ohakriryuh, The Pariharand 
Gahilot turned their backs ; the Gahilot fled in 
the direction of the Tuar; the Chakrdvyuh was 
broken in one place ;Í then the other warriors 
acted nobly and like heroes ; they closed up like 
lions. Oorpses fell to tho earth; the warriors 
fought locked in each other's embrace; they 
displayed such strength as surpasses description. 
At that time the Kandh&r and Baloch advanced 
against Balok boldly, nothing regarding: Ele- 
phants, roar ; in the fleld of battle aro strewn 
heads and trunks, The warriors’ surcoats (849०) 
were stained red, as if they played together at 
the Holi: they ware bathed in gore. The ele- 
phants, streaming with blood, shewed brilliantly 
as the palása$ flowering in the spring (busant) 
season. Dáluk, and Btsal the king perceived 
each other. It was as if the moon grew dim 
from being opposed to the sun. The Oháluk 
urged on his horse, the Chahuvün his elephant ; 
the two rüjas fought a terrible fight urging on 
horse and elephant, they crossed weapons with 
each other, when to the teeth of the elephant 
Báluk urged on his steed. “ Hear, king,” said 
the Ohüluk, patting his horse, “it is night, let 
us break off the fight, and in the morning again 
resume it" They returned each to his own 
tent, and bound up the wounds of all who were 
wounded. 

All the ministers of the Ohaluk came toge- 
ther; they forged a false paper. Having made 
it, they brought it to the king :— Do you go 
home ; the Ch&luk has fled, we, all his ministers, 


on 
woman finds difficulty .in delivery,—Forbes, Ra; Mala, 


ie Gahilots running away and leaving their 
pes empty. For the curious legend be which cowardice 
said to be an vios of 


e Gabilots, see my Edn. 
of Elliot's Races of N. W. P. Vol. L p. 90.—J. B. 
$ The Butea frondosa, which bears scarlet blossoms, 
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haze come to meet you and to seek your pro- 
tection. Call for what property you will.” 
Pewasur hearing this, went tq the Rijs, he sent 
fo- Kirpal. The Oháluk's ministers came to meet 
him “ Whatever property you may demand we 
wl place it at your feet.” The king replied 
“ Listen, I will place a thdna here; in a month, 
I will build a city. Pawasur the Tuar said, 
* əring the tribute.” They sent for property; 
he founded a city there. The Chaghuvün king 
gsined the field, the Oháluk was wounded. Binal 
returned home again, having founded Bisainagar.* 
In Samvat 986,T Bisal the king founded a royal 
city, handsome to behold. 

Bissl Réja entered his city Ajmer. A Banis 
d-velt there: at his house the Raja prepared to 
tarry beholding the maid to be like an Apsaras. 
The bards exclaimed “Jay! Jay!” the sons 
o: the Mágadhas; grain and wealth the king 
rined on the earth as Indra pours ram.t In 
this way at Ajmer the king performed as it 
were a yapa at the bania’s house. The 
bride was not yet thirteen: the whole city ridi- 
oaled it In Asárh month in the light half, on 
the second day, Monday, much rain came from 
tae north, the sun was not seen for five days, at 
tiis time the R&ja enjoyed his bride.$ One 
night she said, “ O R&ja I have a boon to beg, 
At Pushkar is a woman of great beauty, you 
‘mhould go to see her.” On tha second day after 
the Dasera the king went there and beheld a 
Eanis’s daughter named Geurt performing suste- 
rities, Bisal Raja seeing her became excited by 
lust, when the day came to an end he committed 
what should not have been committed, Every 
cne who heard it was sorrowful. They declared 
that the king was never to be satisfied. 

The girl forced in the mjdst of her penances, 
to the Deva pronounced & curse, “ Become an 
Asura, King Bisal, an eater of the flesh of men.” 
The king hearing this trembled, and touching 
Aer feet, asked how his restoration would be 
effected, She said his son's son who would be 
an ornament of the earth and g great warrior 
would effect his liberation. 

O! són (says the relater to her son An&) by 
she strength of her penances he became an Asura, 


* Colonel Tod, Western adia, 
wipulation of thi can we Bat d 
Sia: quis à 
fs prince 
prince Karan, son of Réja Bhim, 


P. 
f this battle was probabl ht . 
Samrat Hake Hp. Sought abot A.D, 048, or 





The dania’s daughter continued her penances 
standing in the heat between fires, in the cold 
water in winter, saying, “My sin has been 
very great, if I perform unheard of penance 
then I may get pardon.”* The king determined 
not to rewrn to Ajmer, but to repair to 
Gokarna,the shrine of Hara. He halted at the 
Bisal Barovar. [On Sunday the seventh of 
the month, as he was about to proceed with 
chariots, horses, and elephants ]t the king saw a 
snake in his tent and shot et it with an arrow. 
It escaped and hid in his boot (mojarf). When 
he was putting on his boots to mount his horse the 
snake bit him [the Raja laughed and said “ that 
which is fated will happen.” They tried medi- 
cines and spells in vain; the Ráje's pain in- 
creased. Hearing the Raja wes dead the Par 
mart became a Sat’ :—dying she sgid— “ The 
son of the Jadavani will rule the country, may 
my blessing be on him"]. In that same place 
Bisal became an Asura, always hungry, vomiting 
flames of fire, eating men where there was. a 
town or an army; as many as ho could obtain he 
ate, 

(An&'s mother says) “ When your father heard 
this story he sent me to Rinthambh, I being then 
pregnant. He prepared himself to fight the 
Rá&kshasa. [ His fate and mine were ono, or rather, 
our ill fortune was alike, to stop disgrace we 
endured trouble. This was his desire and mine.] 
With a thousand men sounding the kettledrum, 
the Ohahuván eet forth: he reached Ajmer. 
He found all the gardens waste and the fort 
broken down: Sérang Deva saw this. He 
[thought of the bania (his foster father) and] 
reflected that it was a female ascetio of his rece 
that had destroyed his family. He lamented 
[his eyes filled with tears as he thought on his 
father]. Three days heremained in the fort, but 
he saw not the Asura. Then Strang Deva began 
to take heart and think of again building the oity. 
In the morning of the llth the Dinars entered 
the city. The whole army snatching their 
weapons ran to fight him. They fought with 
swords, he seized them in his mouth and broke 
them as a monkey breaks fruit from trees and 
creepers, father and son were fighting, Bürang Deva 
a ee 


4 Much condensed. 
§ Twelve lines left out and the rest condensed, 
| About I00 lines are here oom pressed. 


{ About 40 lines are compressed into this paseage. 
* About 40 lines here omitted 
expressive of the king’s 


+ In what follows the i fee addition 
Beames havo been put within brackets,—Ep, made, Set 
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fell as falls a mountain; knowing him to be an 
Asura, all the men remained hidden im the city. 
Bearching he ate the men, thence his name 
Dhungh&* He ruinod the city of Ajmer which 
Was like a Deva's city." ** O mother, listen | the 
austerity-praotising maid lies promised, —the 
Parmárt too has given a blessing. I will go to 
Ajmergarh and return having slain the enemy." 
Gaur! did not agree to this matter, she advised 
the Kumér to remain quiet: thus Ganri-må per- 
suades but her son refuses to listen. Bhe said “ A 
man may fight with a man but not witha Danay. 
Much time has passed away, the roads are broken 
up, he destroys the elephants and the deer of the 
jangal. In this house of your maternal uncle 
(mát) you are living, he will come and destroy 
ik” Before his mother Ang exclaimed, “ I will 
either live or die there, I will perform his ser- 
vice or take an opposite course.” “ O son! you 
lave conceived a bad desire, from which my 
goul is destroyed. Dhundhn seeks men to eat tham, 
and do you think of going to serve him.” Then 
replied Ang thus; “ To me this zeama good,— 
to give to him my head, or to retarn witha 
chhatra raised over me.. By service the Devas 
may be pleased; by service the Rikshasas may 
be subdued; by service a lion may be tamed ; 
by service snakes may be deprived of their poi- 
sonous powers; by service is much property 
acquired.” His mother urged that enemies were 
not to be served, but Ana determinedly went to 
the forest of Ajmer.[ Long had that Dinara 
remained in the Ajmer forest; there he had de- 
stroyed all: there wasneither Siddha nor Badhak ; 
neither beast nor bird} He had mony pretas 
with him. When Ani went thither, the Rák- 
shasa was surprised ot seeing a man. “Here 
is & good meal.for me to-day : destiny provides 
for us mortals food without our toil"  An&ü 
saw the Rákshasa, having five hundred hands 
each holding & sword, roaring with his mouth, 
yawning, up he rose, And concealing his sword 
in his breast made obeisance. Firm stood his 
foot, but in mind much he trembled.§ The 
Rakshasa began to enquire of him “ Who is 
your mother? who your father? what is your 
name? what lord do you follow?” And [re 
flecting in his mind, —'' if this Dhundhn should 
swallow me, as Indra did to Vritra, so will I do, 
ripping open his belly from within with my 


* From Hindi इंडना to search. 
A few lines here omitted. , 
. H Rather a fine description of the utrer desolation of 
Ajmer us here omitted, 





sword’? | said—" (aurt was the mother who bore 
me in her womb. My father (or ancestor) Btsal, 
strong in kim, I have longed to come hither to 
see with these eyes your form." “ What! has 
poverty fallen to your lot, or has disease afflicted 
your body, has an enemy taken your land, or has 
your wife deserted you, has some calamity been 
thrown upon you by destiny, have men driven 
you from them, or has your Guru cursed you, or 
your mother died ?" “None of all those hare 
happened. It is toserve you that I oome hither. 
Until I met you l had disease and poverty,§ 
until then I was of no repute.” 

The Rfkshasa took him in his embrace, and 
placed his hand on his head. “The world and 
desire to live abandoning, now have you come - 
hither.” “For this reason, I care not to live 
that I haved no land or home. Therefore I am 
come to serve you, It is alike to mo to live or 
to die. I will either give you my head or place 
above it an umbrella, This land from long by- 
gone times belonged to my fathers, to ask it 


from you J am come.” 


. The Daitya was pleased beholding his son, he 
himself longed to assume human form. 

* Your descendants from father to Bon shall 
reign.” Thus saying he rose into the sky taking 
his sword with him. “On Sunday pay me wor- 
ship.’ The royalty he gave to Ani the Cha- 
huvün: he went by tho way of the air to Ganga, 
being afflicted by thirst, -A Rishi named Nim 
was sented there, the Rikshasa paid him obeis- 
anco, He askel him who he was, and why he 
had como, Bisnl told his whole tale :—“ I burn 
with fever O Natha! how shall my release be 
effected?” ^ Youare a Kehatri, your releaso 
cannot here be effected, you should go to Kasi. 
Many nre the sins you have committed, there 
they will be washed away, and you will becnmo 
sinless.” Hearing this, tho Rükshasa rose mto 
the air, he arrived at Dilli, where is the place of 
Devas, —Nigambodh, where is Yamuna river— 
pure and olear oro its waters. Thither the 
demon (nishdchar) went, He was very thirsty’ 
and wearied. In hisdoubled hands he drank 
water. His body became cooled, he walked up 
and down. A Rishi named Harit was performing 
penance therein a cave. Hearing the noise he 
came out to see.. Beholding him he asked his 
story. The Rékshasa detailed the whole matter. 


§ The preceding thres sentences are much condensed. 
| This centence is very much compressed, 
q He became the Kul Deva. 
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“u In the neighbourhood of Yoginipur,* on the 
banks of the river, [have come and drunk water, I 
am called Dhundhs and Bisalnripati, By a curse 
I have assumed a Daitya'sbody. To abandon 
itand to behold Gang& I am desirous, to wash 
amay my sins, and again to rule m Ajaypur.t O 
Eishi Raja! gong to Gang& I will destroy this 


body with my sword. Will my release be thus 


effected? O Raja Rishi! instruct me that 
may accomplish it.” Ë 
The Rishi smiling said,—“ Without penance 
royalty cannot be obtained. Food, wealth, wife, 
end children, all the happiness of the world, may 
Le obtained by penance.” The R&kshasa, receiv- 
ing this instruction, began to call Hari to mind. 
fn the Rishi cave he continued performing 
susterity. The Rishi went away to a urtha, 
eaying—“ Until I return, having visited all 
Srthas, do you remain here penance-performing.” 
The demon, performing penance, continued for 
three hundred and eighty years. His body 
began io be without pain in consequence of 
meditating on Vishnu. At this time Anang of 
fhe race of the Pándars ruled at Hastinapur 
On the banks of the Yamuná he founded a city 
Anang Pal Tuar founded there Dilli. The 
Xing, the subjects,-men and women, dwelt there, 
tll of them in peace. Anang Pil Tuar Narind 
the virtuous King: his daughter was very 
keautiful, eight years of age, with her companions, 
haste and full of good qualities like Sita, she 
came in Bhríwan end Bhadrapadt to worship 
Gaurt, At Nigambodh on the banks of Kálindt 
t Yamuna) they all went to worship the Gam. 
At that time the rain fell with great violence, 
the maidens began to be wet. Anang Pdél’s 
daughter, with five hundred maidens and a 
daughter ofa Purohit, went all togethar to bathe 
cn.Yamuná's banks. They entered the cave 
where Dhundh& was performing penance, look- 
ing the image of death. AI of them worshipped 
him. He enquired of them who they were, and 
707 what purpose they had come. They an- 
swared— We seek as a boon from you that we 
may all have good warriors for our husbands, and 
may dwell in one place.” The Dinara Baje 
made them this promise; and rising in the air 
306 flew towards Kasi; He reached the banks of 
‘ang to perform sacrifice. Of his body making 
a hundred and eight fragments, he offered them 
in burnt sacrifice, He asked for a boon from 
——————Á— aE 


* An old name of Delhi, 


t pw the old name of which is Ajayameru.—J. B, 
t is the last half of Shrawan and first of Bhadra 


Siva, ५ May the fragments of my body become 
a hundred and eight men upon earth.” Thus 
his body being burned with fire, his splen- 
dour (jyotf, soul) went to Devasthin. Amidst 
the Apserasas he began to sing. Thus obtain- 
ing the restoration of his body, he took birth 
upon the earth: that matter says Kavi Chand 
relating I will describe. 

To the cave of Nigambodh, the daughter of 
Anang Pils and her maidens again having gone, 
found there an image of stone, which they wash- 
ed with water and worshipped with pure souls, 
with sandal, incense, and lampe, with pure bodies. 
Bisal gave a boon, “you shall give birth toa 
great warrior, with whom no man shall be able 
to fight also to a Bhat powerful in tongue. 
From the boon granted by Dhundha Narind, 
and his having cut his body into fragmente at 
Kási,—from his tongue sprung a Bhat, twenty 
Kshatris were born at Ajmer, of whom one was 
Somedvara, whose son was Prithirüja; the 
others arose in other places.  Ntdar arose in 
Kanoj, Jait and Balakh in Abugath; in 
Mandovar the Parih&r; in Karaki Kangur 
Háhuli; in Nagor Balibhadra; hand arose 
in Lehor;§ in Dili Atatéya; in other places 
sixtcen Samants. At Jhalor, Rims Deva; 
at Govindgarh, Dham; [the Dahime arose at 
Biyans.] In Prithiráj&'s service, they all re- 
mained. 

[The birth and dwelling of the nobles, Chand 
sings sweetly in the Padhari metre] :—In Jesal- 
mer, dwells Achaleda like the sun; Pajjm 
dwells in Ohittod; Hari Sing arose in Gad 
Baytns; m Kelikand arose Jangár Bhim; in 
Bamiyangaph, Narsing Bái. Jang&r Bhim who 
dwelt in Jun&garh and fought many days with 
Bhim who was wounded; Birang Rii rose, the 
Mori King; Bárad-Rá&i, who dwelt m Asirgarh 
and fought with Kanhai Rai the Chehuvan 
warrior—the servant of Prithir&ja. Tejpál of 
the Dor race lived at Junaur; Kaimâs, a 
very powerful warrior, who did obeisance to 
the Chahuv&n; Bhobáà Ohandel of Gajni, who, 
when wounded, was protected by a Samant, 
and who afterwards did good service here, 
When Arsi Ohandel was slain, the royalty 
was given to Bhobå. The Rája of Dili gave 
to Bhoba Ohandel a country by the ses road. 
With the Rijs of Kanoj fighting, he kept his 
name in the Kalyug. On the throne of the 





pad—a month, . 
§ This is the poet himself, and this passage is usually 
quoted to prove that he was & native of Lahor—J. B. 
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Chiluks was Bhoba Bhim; in the Dekhan 
country Jawalojal; the Bargujar Rai was Aliya, 
who day by day, destroyed the Khan’s country 
Marnt Khan Ali. . . 
Hala Hamir, Khotal Khangar, two brothers, 
when n famine occurred m their own country they 
came to Dilli. Pamir Kanak who brought & 
courtezan from Jaychand'a house to the country 
of Prithirijn:* he received six desas m paadya 
(present). Iu tho year 06, in five places tho 
Bujas were bornt 

Anal eame and embraced his mother. Ho 
told her all that had happened. The people, 
taking the mahájans with them, re-inhabited tho 
country. Whon Aná Narind founded Ajmer 
and made Sambhar as it क्षण ० a heap of gold, he 
began to seize and punish his enemies. [From 
villnge to village poople bound garlands of 
flowers] he dug out the treasures buried among 
the ruins of wasted towns. Tho voice of birds 
and animals began to bo heard, the country was 
restored, poverty was destroyed; [bathing in 
water, and giving gifts to Brahmans, he ruled 
sixty-four years, did An& the King.) Taking 
the country by his sword, ho delivered it to his 
son, Jesingh Deva, who mounted the throne. 
Jesingh Dera discovered much property which 
had been buried by Bisal, and in the Bisal tank. 
He found no ond to it. [The wealth of And was 
a mere drop compared with it; then he adorned 
his honse with gold, and gave the gold to three 
Brahmans who had charge of his granaries and 
wenlth.] He, the Chahuvün, of good conduct, 
listened to tho Vedas and Puránas. Abandon- 
ing pride, he did not mistake the custom of his 
family. For eight years he reigned. Anand 
Dorn, his son, received tho umbrella: while he 
ruled, he saw ono day the Deva in tho Varaha 
avatara. Ho built a temple in Pushkar, called 
the Dhrami Vihüra, [Ho reigned for a hundred 
years ] His son Som received the umbrella ; 
he, Someéa the hero, conquered with his sword 
the Rajas of Gurjare and Malwa. In Maru, 
where tho Bhattis ruled, tho Chahuran took the 
desert country, Ho married in the house of 
tue Dili lord; and from this marriage arose 
Pithal.f Anand Raj’s son Someda defeating 


* * The wholo of this passage about the Samants differs 
ToS M8.—J. D. 


rhould probably be 206 or A.D, i49.—ED. 
Fen hnes omitted, 


Í This is n familiar name for Prithiraj, he is also called 
Rat Pithaora (राई पिशीरा) 


$ Sprung from a hoadle%s corpee,—a name of the Rah- 
fores ; or from Kamdhvaj whose standard was Kim. 


the army of the Moriyfüs, made a fire sacrifice. 
[In his own city making oblations to the gods, ] 
he enjoyol himself in Ajmer, did Bomeéwar. 
[This is that hero Somes] who conqnered the 
Khornsani [warrior. This is that hero Some] 
who laid waste the Gurjara land. This is that 
hero Somes who took the Parihar Nahar 
[of exceeding strength. -Kavi Chand compares 
him to Rahu seizing the moon. The valiant, 
hero, morcifal, powerful, wealthy.]. . . 
When Anang Rijn was ruling in Dili the: 
Kamuhaj§ prepared a four-armed army, Vijay- 
pil followed it,[ he came to Antarved. Anang' 
heard thia, ho prepared his army end crossed the 
Kalindi. The Sambhar Raja heard that the 
Kamdhaj and tho Tunar were about to engage. 
He considered that it was not the duty of a 
Kshatri to sit at home, and that he should 
either increase the fame of the house of Ant or 
80९४ Knilisa, or Indra's abode (smwarga)T ho 
sounded tho kettle-drum (niaén)* antl advanced 
to succour Dili, as a snake puta the jewel first, 
The banners ( dhvaj-nejá), chümara, and all the 
other parnphernalia of war, taking with him, 
he reached Dill. He met Anang Bái and en- 
tered into friendship with him; they ate together 
pan, full of strong flavour.t Anang told the 
state of affairs concerning the  Knmdhaj.j 
Bomeávara biting his lip, [full of anger, seizing ' 
his sword, and twisting his moustache in his hand ] 
declared that he would destroy the presumptuous 
Kamdhaj [ond arranged the plan of the battle 
with the Raja.] At tho last watch of the night 
the nié&n began to sound: the noise of the 
drums was liko drops of rain. Homes and 
Anang Raja set off together, in much joy, love, 
and friendship. The white umbrella borne above 
them, shone amidst the standards liko the sun 
amidst clouds; the warriors armed and enger for 
the fight. Tho news was brought of Vijay 
Pal’s army having arrived, drawn up in the form | 
of a serpent (aarpavguha). Of the best of his 
servants ho formed the fangs, himself formed the ' 
tail Anang Pil consulted with Somes, They 
resolved to form their army in the Garud form, 
to swallow up thé serpent ; Someswar Rai formed 
the beak nnd neck, in whose nid was Sambhar 





B Four lines omitted. 
| A long description of the army is here omitted. There , 
new init—J. B. 
* The small drom with the banner. 
t Sol translate ‘chana ràra püra' which is the reading 
in my copy. Dalpatram bad read ~ with camphor."—J. B 
Nu The preceding three sentences area very condensed 
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Dert. The right wing was led by Chaurang 
the hero, a victorious warrior of the Chauhan 
race, the left wing by the hero Birang Deva. The 
feet of the eagle were formed by Anang R&ja— 
the tail by the Kurambh Jai, conqueror in 
many fights. 
[The armies joined, g oloud of dust arose, the 
‘earth shook, banners and standards waved, 
drams and trumpets sounded.] The battleraged, 
the arrows darkened the sun, the dagger (jam- 
dad*) plied its trade, the Chauhan was the vic- 
tor, the enemy fled. When the army of Nar- 
singh fled, the Rathor having drunk liquor (varw- 
xí) came on; he drove back Viram and Ripusal 
Våghelt. Vijaypal then attacked Bomeé, who 
was supported by the princes of the Moon-race 
and Anang-pél. The Sindhu-rég sounded like 
the thunder of the Pralaya. Anang-pal repuls- 
ed the Kamdhaj; but retreating a hundred 
paces he came on again. Bom advanced 
against him, he struck him down with his sword, 
giving him many wounds.[ One thousand and 
five fell m the Kamdhaj army. Bijay Rijs fled 
shamefully, loaving horses and elephants, [the 
bards utter the ory of “ victory, victory P] 
Bomeéwar acquired great fame in Dilli city from 
repalsing the powerful Kamdhaj. Bijaya Raj 
returned home. Anang Pal Tuar gave his 
daughter to Somesvar with much gold, horses, 
elephants, maidservants, necklaces of pearls, 
The king went to Ajmer, forming a strict alli- 
ance with him. Adorning his elephants, he_re- 
turned home sounding the instruments of vie- 
tory. He made presents to his relatione. Old 
and young sang songs of the Ohsuhén's fame. 
The women, with faces like the moon, were look- 
ing at him from the windows, They praised his 
fame. 
. I now tell how the Chahuvan R&i conquered 
territory; how Anang Raja made him his her 
at Dilli. (Then will I tell of the descendants of 
the Ohahurán], how they took forts impregnable, 
raising their fame in the world; how they de- 
stroyed a Mlecbha army, many times binding the 
Shah and releasing him; how he defeated the 
Kamdhaj; how he disturbed the sacrifice, and 
took away Batyogité; how the king protected 
Abu, and destroyed the power of the Ohåluk— 
the lord of Pañan ; how he defeated the lion- 
like Paríhür and married his daughter ; how he 
grazed the fort of Devagiri with the hoof of his 


* क Bié dagger Jambia, —Yama-dant or jama dith 
Yama's 
t The preceding five sentences are a very brief summary. 
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horse; how he married the daughter of the 
Jaday lord of Rinthambh, and protected his conn- 
try; how many wild Bhills flod from Mewér :— 
such an avatar of Isvara never was or will be. 

Som Réja in Ajmer and Anang Tuar in Dilli 
lived in great happiness. Anang had two daugh- 
ters but no son; one he married to the Kam- 
dhaj, one to the Chauhán;Í ho was the restorer 
of the race of Manik Rai, Anangp&l married his 
daughters—one to Bijay Pil, another to Somes, 
one was named Sarsundari, the other Kamalá- 
devi.§ After a certain time, Bomeévara's wife 
became pregnant, sho gnvo birth to Pyithiraja of 
the Danava race of K«hntris. Somoévara made 
many gifts. | The destruction of Kanauj, Gazni, 
and Pann, began to be proclaimed. The day 
Prithirája was born, Anang Pal sent for & Vyas 
named Jagjyoti. He enquired the signs of the 
auspicious moment; placed flowers, pin, and in- 


cense before him. He said ‘this is ns it were an ` 
.avatára of Srt Krishna in the Kaliyuga, to »lay 


the lord of horses liko Kans’ [ Kavi Chand «ays 
for the safety of Dilli this incomparable nvatáro 
was born]. In his delight, Anangpals presented 
many gifts and caused songs of joy to be sung 
at his house, 

The mother of Jaychand of Kanauj, heariug 
that her sister had & son, sent congratulations 
(vadhémani). Jayachand presented tobes of 
honour (pekrásmani) to the Brahmans; Somotvar 
too presented gifts (pa hanan) with joy. In the 
year of Vikrams l5% (A.D. J058) Pri- 
thiraja was born. The long-armed Bomesvar, | 
from the virtues of his former birth, at- 
tained a son Prithiràja. He garo, as con- 
gratulatory presents, a thousand horses and a 
village with gold. Ho gavo dresses of honour 
also to his relations. The drums sounded aloud. 
When the King beheld the face of his son he 
felt that he had attained thoroward of his virtues 
in aformer birth. Calling for a Brahman, hecaused 
the jaikarm to be performed ns described in 
the Vedas, With dance and song he caused his 
janmotri to be made. Jt was predicted that he 
would be a great Raja, would reign forty years in 
Dilli, and in the Panj tb, in Tadrapreetha, and 
Sambhar; that he would often conquer tho Bajai 
lord and release him. 

Anangpil felt anxiety hearing that he was 
to reign at Delhi. 

Prithirája learns all martial exercises, to reud 


Twenty lines omitted. § Ten lines omitted. 
Palapa much compressed. 
t iB or A. D. 58.—ED. 
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poetry, to swim, to hunt, Rimguro was his 
teacher. He learned to sing, to play, to danee, to 
examine omens, to draw, to fenoo, to ask ques- 


tions, to answer them, grammar, prosody, &0. - 


He learned six languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Migadhi, &o. He wore a pdgari ornamented 


_With jewels, with a splendid toro.* In his ears 


he wore pearls; on his neck a pearl necklace, f 





THE BHUTAS OF NAGARA MALNÁD IN MAISÚR. 
Br Y.N. NARABSIMMIYENGAR, BANGALOR, 


Tum fertile kingdom of Maisúr, as consti- 
tuted on the fall of Seringapatam, in I799 
A. D., forms a conspicuous table-land of various 
altitude over the surrounding plains of Bouthern 
India. ‘The Western Ghéts from Soraba on 
the north to Manserábád on the south form its 
western boundary. Excepting two or three Talu- 
qas which are territorially in another Division, the 
Eastern slopes of the Ghats are in the Nagara 
Division. I will he convenient to retain in the 
present paper the names of the existing poli- 
tical sub-divisions, or Telugas, which constitute 
the Malnád section of the Division. They are— 
lBoraba. 2 Sagara. 8 Anantapura. 


4 Nagar. 5 Kaulédurgz. 6 Koppa. 
7 Vastár 8 Ohickamagaliru. 9 Lackava]]i. 


The term Malnéd is etymologically of Dré- 
vidian origin; from Malé Ail, and nád 
country, Malnád thus means ‘hilly country.’ A 
strict application of the term would exclude 
some of the above Taluqas, such as Soraba, as 
they have no hills of importance to justify their 
being oonsidered as hilly, and contain only lofty 
and thick forests, But contiguity to the 
Malnád proper, affinity of climate, land tenures, 
ethnology, manners and customs, as well as 
similarity of the flora, have oonduced to include 
these Taluqus likewise in popular estimation in 
the western highlands of the province. 

The beauties of this favoured locality in scenery, 
as well as its natural fertility and romantic 
seclusion, have boen sufficiently glorified, both 
in prose and verse. The present object is to 
show, as far as can be done in sgo narrow 
a compass, the strong grip which demonology 
has obtained over the credulous masses inhabit- 
ing these regions. It will be perceived’ that 
facilities of interoommunication between differ- 
ent parts of the same land, and their natural 
configuration, have a considerable and direct 
influence over the faith prevailing therein, and 
that whilst the monstrous lies and deceptions 
which do duty in the Malndd for articles of 
religion, would be laughed at by the most super- 
stitious pariah in the open country; the scoffer 

aetna eee 


paa sisi 


who dared reject them on the spot would be 
hooted as a downright blasphamer. It would 
certainly boa profitable study for the antiquary to 
trace the history of Bhuta worship in earlier times, 


Mr. Garrett m his classical Dictionary, and: 


quoting Thompson defines the Bhütas as “ evil 
“spirits said to proceed from Bramha, chil- 
“dren of Kródha, malignant spirits, goblins or 
* ghosts, haunting cemeteries, lurking in trees, 
“animating dead bodies, and deluding and de- 
“ vouring human beings. They are generally 
“ coupled with the Prétas, and in this character 
“belong to the epio period. In the Puránio 
“ period, they are personified as demi-gods of a 
“ particular class, produced by Bramha when in- 


“ censed, and their mother is considered in the - 


“Padmé Puráps as Kródha or ‘ange,’ and 
“their father Kaśyapa.” In the Amara 
Kosha the Bhutes, Vidyddharis, Apsarasas, 
(celestial frail beauties), Yakshis, Ríkshasss, 
Gandharvds (celestial musicians), K innarés, Piš£- 
chás, Guhyskís and Sidhas are all grouped 
together under the comprehensive but seemingly 
heterogeneous class of “ Déva Yónís," meaning 
the offspring (illegitimate?) of the Dévas. 
Bété]a, the mythio vampire, whose exploits in 
conjunction with Vikrams have been popu- 


larized by Burton, wasbut;thechiefof the Bhütas. ` 


, For the sake of simplicity, we shall-call these 
fetishes ‘demons.’ There seems to be no autho- 
rity i the Hindu sacred writings for their 
worship as practised in these perta. 

The Bhútas are divided into two major classes, 
viz., male and female; and each Bhüta has a 
particular name. The following are some of the 
most common :— 


Male, Female. 
l. Bramha. l. OChaudt. 
9. Rana. 9. Mátangi. 
8. Jaiga. 8. Uri Kumari. | 
4. ap pins Bhita. 4. Panjurali. 
5. étrapála. 5. Raps Panjura]i 
&c. 6. Dhumáívati 
7. Kallura]í. 


From the physical configuration of these 


The Nágaru or serpent is not unfrequently associated 
with them, 
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regions, the villages are almost always imbedded 
in the valleys between the hills and rising 
yrconds, They consist of only a few straggling 
horels, in the midst of which there is to be 
fourid a house of substantial structure, sheltered 
by jangal, and by the stately and graceful betel 
pam plantations. The cultivation extends in 
terraces along the length of thea: narrow val- 
leys, called Kógu, Kóvu, Hara, &c. Each of 
these valleys has its tutelary Bháüta, which is 
supposed to be it« guardian. Lest the direst 
calamities befal the defaulter, the insatiable 
Brits should be appeased periodically by esa- 
crEioes and worship. Js it the gathering in of 
ths harvest? or the liquidation of the ryot's 
loLg-standing debt? or the celebration of a 
wedding ? or the occurrence of an eclipse? or 
a aew-moon-day? or is it a social gathering? 
The Bhûta must invariably be propitiated. Itis 
however a rule that, except in rare instances, 
tha jurisdiction of one Bhits is never iuvaded hy 
«npther; and in no case can the Bhüta pursue 
ite victim beyond the hills which form the na- 
taral barriers on all gides'of the Malndd country. 

The Brahma is by some stated to be the ghost 
of & deceased Biáhman, which, for some reason 
or other, haunts the valley where his homestead 
wes originally established. In fact, it is sup- 
posed to be an abbreviation of Brahma Rékshas. 
No animal sabriflces are as a rule offered to it, 
but only half-boiled rice in large ‘heaps mixed 
with turmeric or saffron. The Bhütas are re- 
presented by small pieces of stone, seldom 
corered by any building or temple, but gene: ally 
placed in the midst of clumps of trees, called 
Bank. In very rare instances a metallic image 
isset up. Two or three of them are often to be 
m3t with in the same place, the Brahma, the 
Casudí and the Jattiga. While the former is 
restricted to its “ bread and water,” the two 
laster receive all other sacrifices, called oollo- 
quially Hariké. They are not worshipped daily, 
but only at stated periods. The Brahman jdgis 
or astrologer is called upon to perform the pújé 
ir the day, and towards nightfall the villagers 
ocngregate in the locality, and commit all sorts 
of abominations in the name of the Bhüta, such 
at the slaughtering of pigs, sprinkling the 
village with rice mixed with their blood, danc- 
img around the stones, &o. the toddy and 
amak going a great way towards rendering 
tke debauch unusually prolonged. Sheep, pigs, 
fowls, &o. are slaughtered, and if buffaloes 
are wanting, it is only from the difficulty 
o^ procuring them, and. the forbidding price 


which is demanded for them by the drovers who 
periodically bring their cattle for sale in the 
Malnéd. All persons residing or holding land 
in the valley to which the Bhúta belongs are 
obliged, for fear of the direst calamities, to 
contribute to the feast. If the populer impres- 
sion is correct,-woe betide the heterodox recu- 
sant, who rebels against the demoniacal sway. 
Either his cattle will be killed by beasts of prey, 
which are nothing but the Bhúta transformed ; 
or some member of his family will fall sick ; or 
the bundles of new clothes secured m his strong 
box will be found reduced to rags; or the pots 
in which the food is dreased m his house will be 
filled with filth and excrement at meal time; or 
the most impossible stones will be found in his 
vessels, which could not have got m in a natural 
way; or a huge boulder will roll upon his 
house from the adjoining hill; or his crops will 
wither away most unaccountebly; or someother 
equally serious mishap will fall on his devoted 
head. In the midst of his distractions, his only 
resource is to consult the jdyis or ssirolo. 
ger, who, in the orthodox fashion, divines 
the cause of the misfortane by means of cowries, 
grains of rice, &c., and after making, or seeming 
to make the necessary calculations, says it is the 
Bhüta Forthwith vows are made, sud sa- 
orifices offered to the angry Bhüta, who assures 
the penitent of his satisfaction, generally hy 
means of péjáris, or other persons, who work 
themselves up to a state bordering on freoxy 
(gana baruvadu) and whatever they may utter 
whilst in that condition is considered to bea 
supernatural revelation:—without miracles, it 
would seem that Bhúta worship would have 
waned away long ago. An instance of it is 
the ceremony called “ kendérchané,” in which 
the idol is carried over layer of live coals, the 
bearers and others treading upon it barefooted, 
and the operation never hurts them, it is said, 
through the mightof the Bhúta. 

It was formerly the custom to import from a 
shrine below the Ghéts in the South Oanara 
District, called Dharmasthela, or Kuduma, 
blocks of stone of rarious sixes, generally of a: 
globular shape, which have & fixed price, and 
which were supposed to become from the moment 
of purchase, the ghostly servitors of the pur- 
chaser. The Bhúta received, and still receives, 
the daily dole of- prepared rice and curds, and 
whenever the owner had reason to be dissatisfied 
with, or hada grudge against, any one, it was 
believed that he had only to set the Chandi or 
Bhúta at his enemy, and the poor fellow would 
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become speechless, or his house would suddenly 
be set fire to, or some other catastrophe would 
befal him. Hisonly remedy was in falling at the 
feet of the offended devil-owner, who, if satis- 
fled, would give him g handful of ashes in token 
of peace, and the Bhita at once returned to its 
lithic abode, When verbal directions did not 
produce obedience from his ghostly slave, the 
owner treated the stone with & preperation of 
chilies and mustard, and it wis supposed that 
the doom of the victim wes sealed. And when 
even this failed of effect, the Bhúta stone was 
plucked off its bed, and turned upeide down. 
This extrome measure is supposed to excite the 
homicidal and incendiary proclivities of the de- 
mon to the highest pitch. It was further an iten 
of the popular belief till recently that if a thief 
were to put his hand to the betel-nut or other crop 
of his neighbour with dishonest intentions, the 
guardian Bhúta would invisibly chain him to 
the tree, and would only deliver him red-handed 
to the owner. This trait of the deril-worship 
is not altogether devoid of its redeeming point. 
It is easy to conceive that m a sparsely populat- 
ed and jungly country like the Malndd, the inef- 
ficient police were supplemented by a supernatural 
force which, asa rule, had more influence on 
evil-minded superstitious individuals than the real 
policeman of the state. The spread of intelli- 
gence, increased facilities of commmmication, 
the slow advance of education, the fear of cer- 
tain punishment at the hands of the authoritios, 
the frequent inroads of travellers attracted 
by the natural beanty and plenty of the country, 
the free sprinkling of European planters, and 
above all forty years of British rule, Lave all 
conspired together gradually to dreaden the in- 
finence of the Bháta, if not altogether to un- 
seat him from the pedestal which he had oocn- 
pied for centuries. If: the superstition still 
clings to the land, it is more from the mere 
foree of habit, and the depredations of the 
beasts of prey, especially of the tiger, that 
lord it over the poor ryot’s cattle with impunity 
and which are supposed by them to be messen- 
gers, if not avatérs, of the neglected Bhuta. 
These village demons are endowed with In&m 
lands in order to ensure the better performance 
of their vile rites which are supposed to be indis. 
pensable to the well-being of the community. 





Asif the density of the popular darkness 
was not enough, the subordinate native officers 
of the Government were themselves victimized 
by the Bháte tyranny. It was customary till 
very recently for the Taluq Amildars and Bhék- 
dirs (the former is the Tahsildar of H. M.'s 
country, and the latter is a revenue offioor in 
charge of a division of a Taluq) to issue notices 
and orders to the Bhúts not to molest a parti- 
cular individual, or to quit a tree which it wax 
supposed to haunt, and which was required to 
be felled, or to do, or to omit doing any parti- 
cular act required! It is stated that the Dhüta 
never disobeyed the behests of the Government 
Officers. Only about 20 years ago, a oertain 
Amildar who longed to have a son and heir, was 
told by the inspired follower of a Bhüta 
that his wish would be realized if he would give 
away to devotees the whole of his property. 
The credulous man almost beggared himself to 
follow the commands of the Bhúta, but he was 
fated not to become a father to the last. 

It is not to be denied that demon-worship 
is known in the open country. The Mári, and 
her never-ending compeers and followers, sre 
familiar enough. But the sway of the super- 
natural and malignant spirits seems to possess 
its chief stronghold in the Malndd, and it is 
the object of the writer to direct attention to it, 

It may not be out of place here to state that 
as s huge preserve of game, largo and small, the 
Nagara Malndd is almost unrivalled. Here the 
tiger, the cheeta, the panther, the elephant, and 
other beasts of prey roam m comparative safety, 
devouring the poor ryots’ cattle, and otherwise 
rendering themselves obnoxious. Birds too are 
to be found in countless varieties, and taken asa 
whole, the amateur or professional sportsman 
will have togo many hundreds of miles before 
an equally plentiful field can bo met with. 
Where European planters are settled, and where 
an exceptionally good sportsman is in charge of 
the district, the large game are fast disappear- 
ing; butas arule moet of the notorious haunts 
of the tiger in the Malndd remain to the pre- 
seni day uninvaded by the venturesome Shi- 
kári. Jt willbe a gala day for the Malnéd 
ryot when he can graze his costly cattle in the 
adjoining natural paddocks, without the dread 
of the tiger. 
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BENGALI FOLKLORE—LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR. 
Br G. H. DAMANT, 8.0.8. 
(Continued from page 2I9.) 
THE SIXTH STORT. 


The Four 


TIERE was once & king's son, & waxir's son, 8 
kotwal's son, and a barber's son, they were all great 
friends, but none of them kn-w ! ow to read and 
write, and they would not work for their living but 
spect all their time in amusing ‘themselves. One 
day their guardians determined that when they 
cae home to dinner they would give them nothing 
to eat bnt ashes. The four friends, seeing this, met 
togsther end agreed to forsake their own country 
and go elscwhere, As they were on their way one 
of them said “ & camel has passed along this roed,” 
ancther said “it was blind,” “ it was a female” said 
a third, and the fourth said ‘it was in foal.” Now it 
happened that just asthe four friends were saying 
thie, the king of that country had come out to hunt, 
auc was oonoealed near, so that he heard what they 
said, and immodiately sent persons to fetch thom. 

When the four friends came before the king he 
asked them how they knew that a camcl had passed 
by that way, and how thoy lad discovered all its 
quelities, for a camel of his own which answered to 
the description had gone astray, and he said farther 
that if they would not toll him, he word punish 
them as thieves. They replied, “ Wo knew it was 
& finale because if stepped with the left foot fore- 
mest, and from the shape of its foot prints we oould 
tell that it was a camel, and we saw that it only 
ate the grass on one side of the road, so that it must 
have been blind." The king said, “ very good, but 
hov oonld you tell that it was in foal?” One of 
thcm answered, " Wo saw that the hind fect were 
mcre deeply impressed in tho ground than the fore 
fect, and so we knew." On hearing this the kiug 
began to think that they wero no ordinary men and 
must be possessed of rare qualities, so ho enquired 
where they were going, and they told him thoy wero 
trevolling to seek for servico, Ho then enrolled them 
anong his own guards, Ouo night whon the king's 
goa was on guard, he saw a snake hissing terribly 
ard going into the house where the king and queen 
were sleeping. He followod it and found it just about 
to bite the king, so he instantly cut it in pieces with 
his sword but a drop of its blood fell on the queen's 
breast. He considered that he had saved the life of 
the king, but did not at first see how ho oonld pre- 
nerve the queen. At last ho cut tho make in small 
pidoes, and putit in e onp. And hidit nnder the 
king's bod, he then put a pisos of cloth on hi» tongue 
ard licked tho drop of blood from off the 
queen's broest. She woko up, and said to the king, 
“You have taken a groat deal of trouble to find 
tkese men, and now one of them has touched me 


Friends. . 

with his hand." The king at once dismissed them 
all from his service without hearing & word of 
what they had to say. When they saw that he 
acted in such a hasty manner, they told him that 
they would rob his palace, and annoy him in every 
possible way, but he paid no attention to what they 
said. Bo they continued to live in the city, and 
began to rob the king's palace until he lost nearly 
all his property, and although he made many at- 
tempts he could not detect them. 

One day the king's eldest son said that he would 
undertake to oatoh the thieves: the king was very 
glad to hearhim say so, and provided him with every- 
thing that^was necessary and he started on his way. 
Meanwhile the four friends consulted together, and 
agreed that they must show the king's son some- 
thing that world astonish him. Bo they disguised 
themselves and changed their dress, and went out 
to meet him. They contrived to separato him from 
his companions, and took him & little way, and left 
him to walk on by himself In the moantino the 
barber's son, pretending that he was going to shave ` 
some one in the neighbouring village, passed near 
the king's son, and he being & very effeminate per- 
son admired the barber's beautiful hair, and asked 


-him how he obtained it The barber replied, “ Bir. 


if you will agree to suffer & little pain, I will make 
just as beautiful hair grow on your own head, I do 
not wish you to pay me anything, but if you get a 
good crop of hair, you can make me a littlo present." 
The king's son belioved all that ho said, and naked 
what was to bo done; so the barber mado him sit 
down, and cut off all his hair with & raxor, and thon 
bogan to scrape off all the akin from tho front part 
of his head, so that the blood flowed all over his 
body, but still he made no objection. Tho barber then 
rubbed some salt on his hoed, and told him to go to 
a pond, and dip his head in it, saying that the virtue 
of the charm was such that the deoper he dipped 
the longer his hair would grow. So the prince 
went into the water, and began to dip his head, but 
in the meantime the barber took his clothes, and 
wont away. The prince continued to dip his head. 
and each time looked to see if his hair was growing 
or not. After some time he saw that no good came 
of his dipping, end began to think that he had been 
deceived, and found that both his clothes and the 
barber had disappeared. As he ooulú not go home 
without any clothos, he stopped all day in the jen- 
gal, and when it was night, went towards home ; but 
as he did not come by the road, but through the 
jangal, all the people thought he was a thief, 
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and leid hold of him, till they saw that he wes 
the kingw’ son, when they took him into the 
house, 


The king again asked how the thief was to be 
caught, and a man said there was a soothsayer who 
could tell where the thief was by his magical 
arts. 

The next moming the king summoned the magi- 
cian, and he came and began his incantations, Every 
one was crowding round him to see what would 
happen, and the four friends came and stood there 
with the rest. The magipian soon discovered that 
the thieves were there, but he cuuld not say preoise- 
ly who they were, so he made further caloulations, 
and discovered that they were on the north side; 
but they moved round to the south, so tbat he ar- 
rived at no result. The then went home, 
saying that he would make further calculations, and 
point out the thieves to-morrow, but it was too late 
to do any more that day. Š 

That night the friends went to the magician’s 
house, and called out to him, saying that the king 
had sent him a present, He believed what they said, 
and stretched out his hand to take it, but they out his 
hand off with a sword, and took it away. They 
then went to the house where the king slept, and 
pat the severed hand through the window, and 
touched him with it. He thought the thieves had 
oome, and drew his sword to cut the hand, at that very 
moment they dropped it, and ran away. The king 
thought he had out off the thiefs band, and was 
very much pleased, because he determined that next 
day he would find the man whose hand hed been 
cut off and punish him. The magician was asham- 
ed to oome next day ; so the king sent people to bring 
him ; but he kept his right arm concealed and began 
to pérform his incantations with the left hand. 
Now the four thieves were present, and one of them 
said, “ Incantations which are performed by the 
left hand are never oorrect" The king replied 
“ Quite trus, he must use the right hand." When 
the magician heard that his mouth grew dry, for 
when he rose in the morning he had heard that the 
king had cut off the thiafs hand and kept it, wo he 
would not put forth his right arm, but they lifted 
up his cloth, and discovered thas the hand which the 
king had cut off belonged to him, and then they be- 
gan to think that it must be the work of the thieves ; 
and the King promised on the spot that he would 
give half his kingdom to any one who oould catch 
them. 

On hearing that the four friends agreed that one 
of them should assume the dress of a Sanyasi, and 
perform. worship, and in the meantime another of 
them should dress himself like Siva, and come to 
the place riding one bull. When this was settled, 
the-wazfr’s son. put on the dress of a Sanyasi, and 
went to the king, who treated him with great re- 
spect, and offered him food, and told him that thieves 
had come into his kingdom, but although he had 
made many attempts he could not catch them. The 
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Sanyasi said he would oatch them, and the king was 
very glad to hear it, and enquired what he was to do. 

The Sanyasi replied, “ Nothing very difficult, 
I will perform worship, and then Siva will come in 
riding on a bull, you must ask & boon of him, and lie 
will grant ik” — Bo the Sanyasi began his worship, 
and beat his cheeks saying “dum, dum," and the 
barber's son dressed like Siva came in riding on a 
bull. Directly he came the Sanyasi put out the 
candle, and every one was struck with amazement 
at the sight. The Sanyasi said “ Now Siva has 
come in person, ask whatever boon you please.” 
The king thought that since Siva had come himself, 
he would not ask for the capture of the thieves, but 
would ask to go to heaven, so he said, “ My Lord, 
I-wish to see heaven." The barber's son who was 
dressed like Siva replied, “ How oan any mortal go 
there? but still Ihave been very much ploasd 
with your worship, therefore I will not refuse your 
request, catch hold of my bull’s tail, and let the San- 
yasi fasten your hands very carefully to it, for the 
bull will go very swiftly, and you must follow him.” 
Bo the king consented, and the Sanyasi bound his 
hands firmly to the bull's tail and told the king 
that whenever he felt any pain he must say “ Bham, 
bham, I am going to heaven," and nothing else. 
With these words Síva and the Senyasi struck the 
bull, and started him off, and he took the king, and 
begun to run through the woods, and the thorns tore 
the king’s body, and caused him much pain, yet he 
did nothing but repeat, “bham, bham, I am going 
to heaven,” and the bull continued to run faster 
and faster, and whenever any one asked the king 
how he had fallen into such & plight, he gave no 
answer but repeated the same words as before. Bo 
he suffered pain all that night, and in the morning 
his subjects recognized him, and unfastened the rope 
by which he was tied to the bull's teil, and took him 
home, and then he knew that he had been unjust 
to his servants, and therefore this misfortune had 
befallen him, for the thieves had come to his king- 
dom just as his servants had left i$; so he thought 
it would be proper to search for them, inasmuch as 
he was now reaping the fruit of the unjust ection 
which he had committed, and if he oould find them 
he would hear their story, and give them justice, 
Bo the four friends came into the king’s presanoe, 
and confessed that they were the thieves, and that 
they had acted thus because the king had driven 
them out without giving them justice. The king 
asked what injustice he had done, and the man who 
killed the make told him all about it, he then order- 
ed them to show him the snake's body, and they 
said they hed buried it under the bed, so he had it 
dng up, and brought, and finding that their story - 
was tue, he asked them kindly who they were and 
their whole history. After they had told him every- 
thing he let them go free, so they returned to their 
own country, and spent their time in amusement as 
before. 

(To be continued.) 
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Hopo Temas amp CAsTES as represented in Benares. By y in every movement his body, is a wonderful specimen 
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Mu. SuxznTaG has already proved himself to be a rien epe am seb Baia iae ee 


cereful inquirer into Hindu customs; and in. his 
“3acred City of the Hindus” he amassed much 
vilusble information regarding the place of his 
residence, Benares. We weloome the present oon- 
ir.bution from his pen on rs, subject of very great 
interest and no lees complexity. 

Mr. Bherring does not enter at any length into 
actiquarian discussions. His object is not to inves- 
tizate the origin or history of the various divisions 
of Hinduism, but to describe these as he finds them 
new existing in the city of Benares. This limi- 
tation of range enables him to speak with the autho- 
riy of an eye-witness of many, or moet, af the faots 
which he brings forward ; while, on the other hand, 
ar representatives of nearly all the divisions of 
Hindus vim, the sacred city, there is ample room 
and verge enough to include a very tolerable sur- 
vay of the subject of Indian castes as they now 
are. Mr. Sherring writes in a very kindly spirit. 
His favourite motto seams to be Homo sum; ku- 
mani nikil a me alionum puto. He speaks in terms 
o2 commendation of all that to a dispassionate mind 
eun appear praiseworthy. Of the caste system asa 
whole, however, he hes no admiration; on the oon- 
trary, it is his ^ intense conviction” that the abeo- 
Icte renunciation of caste would be an unspeakable 
b_essingto India. 

The work is divided into four parta, treating of 
lx, the Brahmanical tribes; 2nd, the Kshatriya or 
ut tribes ; Brd, mixed castes and tribes; and 4th 
gail tribes and inferior castes. Prefixed to 

tae whole is an introduction which deals chiefly 
vith the views of Menu regarding caste. To our 
mind this, which isthe least original, is also the least 
valuable part of the book. The laws of Manu in their 
preeent form cannot be safely held to be older than 
the third century B. C. The Sanhité of the Rig Veda 
was probably collected a thousand years before 


taat date ; and how muoh earlier composed, it would 


bs hard to say. Without discussing the very diff- 
cali question of the date at which the caste system 
vas introduced, we cannot doubt that it was long 
Eefore Manu's day; and the views of the legislator 
regarding its origin are amusing, and little more. 

Mr. Sherring's tread is far firmer—like the Mac- 
gregors on his native heath—when he comes in 
Chapter I to speak of the Brahman as he is, Here 
is a lively sketoh of his physical appearance and 
COArROÉOT — 


Jatense self-consclousness, with the 
š 
superiority depkoted on every muscle 


Mr. Sherring goes on to tell us that this remark- 
able being has lived his day ; that his prestige is 
rapidly declining ; and that thelower classes have 


of an important class of functionaries with whom he 
has often been brought into contact, the Gangd- 
putras, or sons of the Ganges :— 

“The name is given to those Brahmans who preside 
the religious ceremonies on the banks of the 
Ganges At Benares their number is very large. 
gháts, or stairs leading down to the river are apportioned 
out to them ; and Mer aen watoh over their several 
with Daya शीट , they lay claim to the 
bank between water-mark, which is 
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by sea from the north and so have received lees ad- 
mixture of aboriginal blood. Mr. Sherring maintains 
that in the North-Western Provinoes— 
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in the main of a provincial character, and to be aceount- 
for on geographical grounds rather than ethnological,” 
A very interesting question, this—and one which 


explain the striking diversities of oolour among 
Braéhmens. Still we express no decided conviction ; 
we are happy to hear Mr. Sherring’s pleading, and in 
the meantime, we take ths matter, as the Scotch 


Brahmans; and fourteen of Mar&tht Brahmans, 
with gotrae in numbers without number 

In Part II he speaks of the Réjputs in Benares. In- 
oluding the district and province of that name, he 
finds ninety-nine R&jput tribes; and of all these 


by caste changes that have come already or are 
fast coming. First; however, let us bear what he 
thinks of the R&jputs’ physique and morale. 


Now as to their condition— 


* Vormeriy, thay could command armies, or divisions aná 
sub-divisions of and were ven Te as rulers over 


cuous their liberality and publio spirit, kelas la; 

out vat ane of on colleges, 

asylums, and the like Y et their secret 

is most] to very inferior re To seoure a 
higher Pisos in the rll a lel or more fre- 
quent salutes, or a number salute, some 
will devote years 


glorious war” have happily to a great extant 
away in India, and so one half of the B£jput chief- 
tain’s occupation is gone, what hinders him from 
continuing the other half, and with double dili- 
gence ? Hoe may find a noble sphere m governing 
his subjects ; and if he govern them well, he will 
not be molested by the British authorities. Even 
were his powers reduced, which they are never likely 
to be, to the dimensions of those of an English 
nobleman, why could not the Réjput chief find, 
like the nobleman, honoursble employment in 
his estates ? I. is true oll this requires 
that he be educated and so fitted to pear his part 
in the renowned victories of peace. Let the Bri- 
tish Government look to that prime requisite, — . 
Bo much for the chiefs. As for the mass of tno 
Rajputs, they can beattheir swords to plough- 
shares. They make bad traders, and would be 
driven out of the market by cunning Vais'yas ; but 
they take kindly to agriculture, Letthem go in for 
farming ; ftisno hardship, and no disgrace. “ He 
who cultivates barley, cultivates purity,” was said— 
or, at least, is said to have been said—by Zoroaster, 


` the great and wise : and over India, so far as our ex- 


perience goeq, with the exception of Lower Bengal, the 
oocupation of tillage is deemed perfectly honourable. 

A question, however, of an interesting kind 
emerges here. If, in these haloyon days of peace 
the races in India that are by descent and profes- 
sion fighting men, oen find few fields in which to 
exercise and augment their hereditary valour, will 
they not gradually sink into atimorous herd quite 
unequal to stand, in the shook of arms, before the 
warlike races of the extra-Indian North? If aught 
should once more precipitate these on the fertile 
plains of Hindustan, where is our security ? Can 
we hold India with British bayonets alone, that is, 
oan we supply them in sufficient numbers ? 

The other point. In Britain you piok up any lad 
at the corner of a street, say a shoemaker, or the 
ninth part of a man, & tailor ; and in a few weeks 
or months you manufacture that very raw material 
into an ereot, martial looking man, who meets the 
hurtling shot and shell as steadily as if he had been 
trained to it all his days. Wo apprehend you o&n- 
nob do this with an Indian tailor or shoemaker. 
The question then is a very serious one—where are 
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the fighting men to come from who shall recruit 
our native army? But we are getting beyond 
ou: depth, and shall wisely return to civilian 
themes. 

In Part IIT. Mr. Sherring treats of the mixed cestes 
and tribes—Vais yas, Budras, and others, He oom- 
peres the position of these in the social soale to that 
of the middle classes in England. He has several 
pazes of thoughtful writing as to the effects of our 
ru'e—slow, but certain as the action of gravitation 
—n the seoerdotal class and the war- 
libe nobility of the past, and in el. rating a great body 
inrermediste between these and the ignorant help- 
lees masses, As we proceed with our educational 
ec3eme, we shall affect even the lowest. A stupendous 
revolution is thus in progress ; and much wisdom is 
required to secure that it be quiet and successful. 
Probably none of us realizes the magnitude of the 
oranges that are impending, or the dangers that ao- 
ocmpany the transition period. Mr. Sherring says 
thet “the wisdom of the course we have adopted has 
herdly yet been ever properly tested. The test will 
heve to be applied on any oocasion of great political 
disturbance in the country, involving the social status 
ard dignity of the castes.” Yet we doubt not 
Mr. Sherring would admit that it was imperative 
tc move in the direction we have taken. There 
may be a question as to what the rate of progress 
ought to be,—whether it is better to walk orru ; 
bat it is impossible to go baok—impoesible to 
stand still, And after all, Europe has witnessed 
civil and religious revolutions on quite as vast a 
scale as any that we can witness bere. The our- 
tallment of the powers of the Mediæval Churoh— 
tke abolition of the feudal system—the rise of free 
cities and the commercial classes generally—the 
emancipation of the serfs in Russia; what reforms 


in Indian society can surpass these revolutions in 
magnitude P 

In Part IV. Mr. Sherring treats of the aboriginal 
tribes and inferior castes. The most interesting 
point whioh he has dwelt upon is the Bhar tribe— 
onoe of great importance in the regions around 
Allahabad and Benares. Mr. Thomason said of 
them : “ The inhabitants were a powerful and indus- 
trious people, as is evident from the large works 
they have left behind them." They seem to have 
been skilled in the arts both of peace and war. We 
are too ready to think of the races that preceded the 
Hindus in the possession of India as having been 
savages or semi-savagos ; yet even amidst all 
the passionate invectives of the Veda against 
them, we cannot glean from its pages such a notion 
of the Dasyus. Black-skinned they were, probably 
flat-nosed, and inferlor in physical appearance to 
he worshippers of the '' beautiful-nosed” (susipra) 
Indra; but barbarians—at least in many cases,— 
they certainly were not. We agree with Mr. 
Bherring—" I know not why we should be so ready 
always to ascribe to successive troops of Hindu 
immigrants all the ancient civilization of India. 
The more I investigate the matter, the stronger do 
my convictions beoome that the Hindu tribes have 
learned much from the aboriginal races.” 

We regret that we must stop. We part from Mr. 
Sherring with much respect for him as & pains-tak- 
ing, conscientious end intelligent investigator. His 
book is a repository of very important information ; 
and the spirit in which it is written is very genial— 
friendly to all that is good—and worthy of a Chris- 
tian minister. Bo far as the castes in Benares are 
conoerned—and these are largely representative of 
Indis gonerally,—we do not know that this work 
leaves anything to be desired. J. M. M. 
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THE KHATTRIS, 
To the Editor of the Indien Aniiquary. 

Brs,— Perhaps some of your readers may be able 
to throw some light on the origin of the caste of 
Ehattrts in Hindustan. I have attempted, when- 
ever I have had the opportunity, to discover what 
I could from members of the caste themselves ; but 
taeir accounts are various and conflicting. As it is 
Highly desirable that we should know as much as 
re can about the history of Hindu castes, I am 
more you will be ready to admit such & discussion to 
& place in your columns, 

I will therefore briefly state what I have been 
Eble to discover on the subject, and ask your readers 
to ald in elucidating the matter as far as possible 
he Khattris are divided into four sub-divisions, 
vis., the Panjibt, the Lahort, the Dihlfwål, and the 
Parbt, and these four sorts are separate from each 
ether and have not the jus comnwbi or the custom 


of eating and drinking in common with each other. 
They deny being anything but pure Hindus and are 
reputed especially religious, worshipping the ordinary 
deities of Hinduism, There are no Bar&ogis (Shrtvaks) 
amongst them. They are without doubt immigrants 
into Hindustan at a comparatively late period. Their 
Purohits are invariably Sarsutt Brahmans 
and they have the peculiar custom among them of the 
Purohit eating with his Jajmans (Yajamfns). If you 
ask them conceming their origin, nine out of ten will 
reply that they are the offspring of Rajputs : they 
generally say Kshetraj Rajputs, end one account is 
that they are sons of a Rajput woman by a Sudra fe- 
ther. I em notinclined to place any reliance on state- 
ments like this for the simple reason that every : 
caste which cannot explain its origin, invariably 
invents the Kshatriya theory of paternity. A more 
detailed legend concerning their origin runs 
as follows :— When Parasu- Ráma was exterminating 
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the Kahatriyas, a pregnant girl escaped from thu 
massacre and took refuge with a Sarsut Brahman, 
He gave her shelter, and when asked by the pur- 
soera oonoerning her, replied that she was his cook 
(Khar: EYT?) and to prove it ate breed from 
her hand. The tradition is deserving of notice as 
attempting to explain the ips A of the name 
Khattrt and the peculiar custom of the Purohis and 
Jajmans eating in common. But I do not think 
the internal evidence of truth is intrinsically worth 
much, My own opinion is, that this question of the 
origin of the Khatirfs is intimately connected with 
the, at present, unknown history of the arrival of the 
Jats in India. I moan that there will be found to 
exist some close analogy between the histories of tho 
two races. The Khatirfs themselves allow that they 
have comparatively letely come westwards, and 
this is conclusively proved by the distribution 
of their sub-divisions. Ignorant village Jats 
(Packhadá or 2006) have incidentally oompared to 
me the history of the Khatirts with their own, and 
the facts shewing that both races were very oon- 
siderably influenced by the Musalman propaganda 
are numerous, Thus the sakra, not the mor, is used 
in marriages by both races; the .Khatirf women 
alone of Hindus wear shoes though this custom 
down east here is dying out and the only observ- 
anoo, of it ig the sending of a pair of shoes 
among the wedding presents af the bride. The 
Khetirts deny that they ever had the custom of 
ribéb bAdad (vir, esting from veesels) or that 
their women ever wore twrkt kaprd; while the 
Paohh£de Játs still openly praotioe both customs at 
marriage feasts, The connexion of the Khatirts 
with the great reformer Ninek Shah is ourious: 
their own account is that Nanak Shah was a Khatirt 
who_attempted to reconcile Hinduism and Islam 
together, and to this day travelling N&nakshahi 
fakirs are much respected and well taken of in all 
Khatirt households. “It is stated in the A’rhish-i- 
Mahfil that the successor of Nanak Shith was a 
Khattrt disciple named Lahaa, 

The question of the origin of the-Ttgas—another 
subject pf controversy—is connected again without 
doubt with the history of the Khatirts. Sir Henry 
Elliot gives a quotation from the Mirai-+-Sikandér{ 
in his Supplementary Glossary, page l00, which 
states that the Tagas were expelled from their 
caste by the Khatirte for drinking. The Tagas ridi- 
cule the theory, but the tradition is still held by the 
Khatiris, I hope that some of your Panjabi cor- 
respondents will be able to illustrate these points of 
difficulty with facts which have oome under their 
own notioe, i 

The Koh+Nér (vernacolar journal) of bh 
Juno I873 has a classification of Khattrt sects, I be- 
lieve, but I have not been able to examine it, 


Puttehpur, N.W.P. J. Wars, 
4th August, I87%, 


Assistant Collector, 


Query L0, Concerning Chaturanga. 

In my paper on Ohsturangs, I have identified 
(p. $]) the ‘Radhacant’ on whose information the 
treatise of Bir W. Jones On the Indian Gama of Chese, 
in the As, Res. vol, TI. pp. (59-65, is based, with 
Radhakanta Deva, the author of the Sabdakalpa- 
Grema. But after more mature consideration, I 
have become more than doubtful of the correctness 
of this identification, or, I should rather say, I am 
convinced already of its impropriety. 

As Sir W. Jones speaks of his Badhekant as “my 
friend” (p. 6), acknowledges that the passage 
“was copied for me by Radhacant and er- 
plained by him” (p. 68), and says thai, “ Rad- 
haoant and his preceptor Jaganntth are both employ- 
ed by Government in compiling a digest of Indian 
laws (p. 65),—we aro led to assume, that this 
Radhakant was already a young man of distinction 
when the peper was written (about I790). Now 
Raja Hàdhskanta Deva died on the l9üh of April 
867. To have been the same person with the 
friend af Sir W. Jones, he ought to have been more 
than & hundred years old at the time of his death ; 
but we have the distinct statement in the preface 
to the Parisishta-vol. of his Sabdakalpadruma that 
he was born Bake I706 i e. A. D. 783 (vín&mba- 
rarehibiméinesamfyém Saka bhüpateh | Gopimo- 
hanadevasya goshthtpati mahfpateh | Srtrddhakanta 
dovetinimmA putro'bhysjfyata). And H. H. Wilson, 
in the preface to his Sanskrit Dictionary (89), 
speaks af the author af the Saddabalpadrwna as 
* & young gentleman of fortune and tamily"— words 
whioh might well apply to & man of 86 years, 
but not to one who was the “friend” of Str W. 
Jones ( oir. 794). 

But now the question remains, —who was the 
Hadhakant of Bir William? are there any other 
traces of his literary achievements? They ought 
not to have been small after what Sir William says 
of his accomplishments. 

I fake this ooossion to express beforehand my 
deep obligations to any one who may be able to 
point out — 

L The in “an ancient treatise of 
Lew,” in which Oolebrooke (Asiat. Hes. vol. vii 
p. 504) found: mentioned,—“the elephant, horse, 
and chariot as pieces of the game of Chaturanga”; 

9. The very passage on given in 

"s Tithitattea (ed. Serampore, L 

88, 89), and stated by the Radhakant of Bir W. 
Jones to be z part of the Bhavfahya Purína;" or 
8. Any other passage on Ohaturangakrid& on 


Ohaturangakri 
“the occasion of the Kojigara of the Kaumudi festi- 


val, or aš any other festivity. 


. Bertin, 4th July 4872. A. Wr, 
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STONE MONUMENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF SINGHBHUM—CHOTÁ NAGPUR. 


Br V. BALL, B. A, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


N Mr. Ferguseon's Ruds Stons Monuments 

there is no allusion to the practice of certain 

of the Ohot& Nagpur Kols to erect monu- 

manta to their deceased friends. It would appear 

that the brief accounts of the custom hitherto 
peblished have escaped notice. 

Referring to the geographical distribution of 
Dolmens, Mr. Fergusson has written— They do 
nct exist m the valley of the Ganges or any of 
ity tributaries.” This is not strictly accurate, as 
the tributaries of the Ganges which drain Chota 
Nagpur* pass through a country in parts of 
waich both ancient and modera Dolmens or 
tables, and Menhirs abound. 

The following notes and accompanying sketches 
ware made a few years ago in the district of 
Binghbhum. The facts described will, I trust, 
prore sufficient to draw attention to the rude 
stone monuments of that district. 

The Ohota Nagpur division, as is well known 
to those interested in Indian Ethnology, is the 
present home of numerous aboriginal races, 
nearly, if not quite all of which have been 
assigned by Ool. Dalton to positions under the 
tro great family groups of Kols, known as 
Mondis and Or&ons. 

Various customs with regard to the final dis- 
pcsal of the dead are practised by these different 
races; but itis with Mündás, and among them 
a particular race only—the Hos, that we have 
tc do at present, 

The Hos with & few exceptions are now to be 
found only in a portion of Singhbhum known as 
tke Kolehan, or Hodesum as it was called by Ool. 
T.ckell. There they live shut out from all Aryan 
influences, observing a most rigid conservatism 
wth regard to the traditional customs of their 
rece, Notable among these customs, as being 
one that must force itself on the attention of any 
traveller m the district, is the erection of stone 
teblets and slabs (Menhirs and Dolmens) over 
tke graves and to the memory of the deceased. 
Although it is only m the Kolehan that these 
monuments are erected atthe present day, they 
axe to be found scattered throughout Chota Nag- 
pur &nd to some extent in the Orissa tributary 
mehals ; in some cases in localities upwards of 
one hundred miles distant from the Kolehan, and 





which, according to Col. Dalton, cannot have 
been inhabited by the Hos for centuries. 

There are few parts of the Kolehan, where 
an extensive view of several villages can be 
obtained, which do not include several groups 
of upright monumental stones. These groups 
may irtlude any number, from a single stone 
upwards, and there is no restriction to odd num- 
bers, gs is said to be the case in the Khasia Hills, 

The stones selected for erection are generally 
more or less rectangular or cylindrical in form, 
but sometimes they are of very fantastic shapes. 
These latter, however, it is important to observe, 
are not due to either freak or design upon the 
part of the people. They are the natural forms 
of the flags which they assume in their exposed 
positions in the rivers. Beyond being prised 
from the beds by means of crowbars, they are 
not, as & rule, touched with any tools, I have 
often come across the spots in the river sections 
whence stones for this purpose and also larger 
ones intended for dolmens or tables had been 
raised. The geological formation in the Kolehan 
consists partly of slates and schists, which sup- 
ply an abundance of flags suited to the purpose. 
When these rooks contain an eppretiable quan- 
tity of carbonate: of lime, the chemical action 
of the water produces honey-combed surfaces 
and more or less irregular outlines, 

In portions of the country not now occupied 
by the Hos, where the rocks are granitic, and 
flag-like masses of rock can seldom be obtained, 
the ancient monuments are more massive in 
shape and of smaller sixe. I cannot help think- 
ing that the geological formation may have hed 
something to do in determining the selection of 
the Kolehan as the final resting place of the race, 

The rivers, where the stones are raised, are not 
unfrequently several miles distant from the 
villages near which the Menhirs and Dolmens 
are erected. The transport of the stones is 
effected in the following manner. Partly &ocord- 
ing to the estimation in which the deceased 
was held, partly according to the amount of 
refreshmenta—chiefly rice-beer—whieh the sur- 
riring members of the deceased’s family are pre- 
pared to stand, a greater or lees number of men . 
assemble and proceed to the spot where the gtone 





* The Demfdé and Kosdi, 4o. whieh Join the Hugil The Subsnrike pursues an independent eourse to the sea, 
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is to be raised. Ifthe flag selected is not very 
' heavy, it is placed on a wooden framework, and 
so carried on the shoulders of the men to its 
destination. When however the -stone is of 
large size, it is placed on a kind of truck with 
enormously massive wheels, specially constructed 
for the purpose. Sometimes it is necessary to 
make a road for the passage of such a truck; 
` at others the number of men pushing end pulling 
with ropes is sufficient to carry it over all the 
obstacles which are encountered on the way. 


No. L 





|, — = == — = 
Group of Cenotaph stones or Menhira, 
at a village near Chaibases, in Singhbhim 

The history of the group of stones figured 
in sketch No. l is as follows: The stone on 
the left was erected to the memory of Kundape- 
thur, Manki; or head man of the village of Po- 
karia, a few miles south of the station of Chai 
bassa. The next two stones were erected to 
Káünchi and Bomári, daughters, and the fourth 
to a son of Pasingh, the present Manki. This 
was in I869, since that time others may hare 
been added; possibly Pasingh himself, having 
lost father, wife and children, has also died. 

For some reason there is no memorial stone 
here to Pasingh's wife Sent. I rather think how- 
ever, there was one standing by itself somewhat 
nearer the village. Butin the centre of the 
village, under the shade of some glorious old 
tamarind trees, a stone, conspicuous among many 
others from its uncommon aise, covers her re- 
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mains, and affords practical evidence that respect 
for her memory was not wanting. Its dimen- 
sions-are 7 feet 2 inches x 9 feet 2 inches x ]0 
inches, 


No. H, 
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The second sketch represents a group of 
stones situated ma plain a few miles to the 
south-west of the other, Of its history I do 
not know the particulars. 

The groups of Menhirs which occur scattered 
throughout the Kolehan are, so far as my obser- 
vation went, in no way limited as to the num- 
ber of stones. I have counted 2s many as 80 
stones in one group, and my impression is that 
I hare seen more than that number. A circular 
arrangement is seldom seen, generally the stones 
are either ranged along a straight line or an aro. 

Only one instance can I remember of soeing in 
Chota Nagpur any attempt at sculpture on stone 
monuments : this was in the district of Haxa- 
ribagh. The stones had the appearance of great 
antiquity and, whether rightly or wrongly, they 
were attributed by the people of the neighbour- 
hood to an ancient settlement of Kols. 

Though not rich in ancient temples or other 
Hindu remains—as compared with some othtr 
parts of India—the Chote Nagpur division with 
its stone monuments of the aborigines and its 
cave temples, mines,* and other traces of the 
early Jains is for the Antiquarian, as it is well 
known to be for the Ethnologist,2 noble field 
for research. 


NOTES ON THE RASAKALLOLA, AN ANOIENT ORIYA POEM. 
Br JOHN BEANES, 8.05., MRAS. &e, BALASOR, 
No. II.—Contiaued from p. 2l7. 


A NOTICEABLE feature in this poem is the 
readiness with which the poet’s native language 
lends itself to the metres which he employs. 
Consequently there are very few of those arbi- 


trary lengthenings and shortenings of vowels, 
elisions of case and tense-endings which in the 
oldest Hindi and Gujarati poems so much obscure 
the real language of the period. In readmg 


* Bee "on the ancient copper mines of Singhbhum,”"—Proo, As, Soa, Beag. for June I863, 
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the latter class of poems we are never sure that 
we are being presented with a real living picture 
of the language as it was actually spoken by 
the contemporaries of the: author ; we have to 
alow for so many licenses of form and construc- 
t-on that it is only by observing the shepe taken 
by s particular word, in places where no vis 
æstri occurs to change it, that we can feel even 
tolerably certain that we have at length lit upon 
ius genuine colloquial guise. No such difficulty 
confronts us in Dinkrishna's flowing and facile 
verse, If weexoept an occasional disresis such 
gs परवेद्य for प्रेश, समरण for रमरण and a few 
cther easily recognized licenses, the language 
is the same as thatin whioh the gentle and 
refined Oriya clodhopper of to-day fondly curses 
his wife or his bullocks, or grumbles over his 
daily pill of adulterated opium. 

In the third canto the Gopis hear that a son 
has been born to Nand and rush tumultuously 
to Nand’s house to seo the infant. Here occurs 
ene of those absurd pieces of exaggeration which 
£0 frequently, to European taste, spoil the 
beauty of Indian poems. The Hindu never 
xnows when to stop. Starting from the gener- 
ally accepted opmion that the female form is 
most symmetrical and beautiful when the waist 
‘slender and the parts immediately below it 
-arge and round, the poet proceeds to make the 
"raists of the Gopis go absurdly thin and their 
continuations 60 enormously large that they be- 
3076, instead of the ideals of loveliness he intends 
them to be, monsters of deformity. One charm- 
ing creatare who appears to have combined in 
her own person every possible disproportion, is 
thus addressed by the girdle round her waist— 
Kaha katire düki kanchi mala 
Kahu achhi, “ dhire are abala ! 

Kms mada tu hoi matta, bho]& 

Kara majhi tháre jt ere hela, 

Ki! tu jünu nhu e jepe gara 
Kucha jugala tora jere guru ? 

Kam achhu jaha drughs gamana 
Kile ehüku hei achhi samana, 

"Ki to sthasa jüy&jfba prtye, 

Ki bá eh th&re ero nirdaye ? 

Ki ki hoi e jebe jiba bhangi ? 

Kile tu hi maribu ehá lagi. 

From the waist of one the girdle callirig 
Says, “ gently, gently, Q maiden | 
Thou, intoxicated with the wine of love, 
Forgettest thy waist of what sort it i£. 
What! knowest thou not how slender it is 
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And thy twin breasts how heavy ? 

The swift pace which thou maintainest 

Shortly will be its destruction. 

What, is thy boldness like the spider's, 

Or why on this (the waist) art thou so pitiless? 
What will heppen when it shall break? 

At that time thou too wilt die." 

The poet seems rather proud of this tasteless 
trifling for he specially remarks that this is to be 
regarded as & metaphor, and is elegant and fan- 
ciful (&ihy&hára). 

The Gopís crowd round the two infants, and 
examine them with every mark of delight. The 
sun, the moon, night, lotuses, the sea, and all 
sorts of plants and animals are called into oom- 
parison, and are pronounced inadequate to rival 
the beauty of Krishna’s black skin, or Balará- 
ma’s white one, The Gopis then go home look- 
ing back and lingering and loth to depart, and 
the canto ends. 

The metre of the second canto, which I omit- 
ted to describe before, consists of four lines to 
the pada or stanza. The first and third are 
very long consisting of 29 måtras each. There 
are cesuras at the eighth and sixteenth mitras, 
the syllables of which generally rhyme with each 
other. The last syllable of the first line rhymes 
with that of the second. Owing to the great, 
length of the lines it is customary to write the 
first sixteen matras as one line and the remaining 
thirteen as a second line. The third line has 
nine mitras with cssurs at the fourth, and the 
fourth line thirteen with csesura at the eighth 
métra; thus: 

I. ka | ra | & | he | ss | dhu | js | scfm | ne | 
ma | na |e të] na] 

kar | na | de | i | ka | ms | la | na | ya | 
na | ka | thé [ kul 
. e same. 
3. ka | & | ka | rajan | dhà | ra | pra | yl 
4. Kyish | na | ka | thi | ára | va | na | re 
du | ri | ta | kha | yo] 

The rhyme-syllables are in italica, 

The metre of the third canto is very simple. 
It is the Rdg kedár chakrakeli, and consists of 
two charans to the pada, each contaming nine 
mátras with no cesura. The charans rhyme. 

The fourth canto is m the Ahári metre with 
I3 mátras to the charan and two rhyming cha- 
rans to the pada. There is a cæsura at the 
ninth mitre. Thus— 
ker | ns | de | i | fu | na |.& | he | sá]dhu | ja | ne. 

ika | má | ran | ke | jan | mi | le | ke[te | di | ne. 
It relates how Kfishps in his cradle destroyed 
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various demons sent against him by Kats. In 
the description of the Nag Putana, who turned 
herself into a beautiful female, we see what sort 
of dress and adornment was considered ohio in 
Dinkrishna’s time; for this reason it is worth 
quoting, — 

Kala kufils kunteļe khos& khosi, 

Kamaniye phula målå achhi misi ; 

Kapflare sindfira mandala ohitá, 

KatAkshare mohu achhi ürdhvaretá ; 

Karne tétaka, bhramart, phula sohe; ° 

Kanthe kaptha-ábharapa mana mohe; 

Kari támbüla-bolare oahtha ranga, 

Karu achhi purushanku dhairja bhangi ; 

Kantht ní£ss-&bharapa n&sapute, 

Kajvals parípürita netra-tate ; 

Karne sari j&e jai achhe lánji, 

Kami dekhile hoibe kame genji ; 

Kare tara, churt, kariáli ráje ; 

Kwapa-kwapa páhupa padare báje ; 

Kaptha-tate deunri&-m&]e bündhi 

Kalé-megha fárhi eka achhi pindhi. 


Her black wavy hair knotting in & knot 

A garland of lovely flowers she has mingled in it ; 

On her brow g round mark of vermilion ;* 

With her glance she is ravishing Siva ; 

In her oar the idtaka,t bhramari] and flowers 
shine ; I 

On her neok the necklace fascinates the mind ; 

Dyeing her lip with betelnut juice ; 

She is breaking down the composure of men ५ 

In her nostril the Kanthi$ and nose-jewel ; 

The lampblack completely surrounds her eye, 

The streak of it extends es far as her ear,| 

Amorous men seeing it would go mad with love ; 

On her hand shines the tra, bracelet, and arm- 
let ; 

८ Twang twang” sounds the anklet on her foot ; 

On the pit of her neck she has bound a dewaria® ; 

A dark-blue adrhí bho has put on. 


Tt will be seen that then, as now, the wearing 
of gewgaws and/ornaments was highly popular. 
In spite of all the profusion of jewellery, however, 
the lady’s dress consists of nothing but a sárhi. 

The srhi is a broad and long cloth wound 

.Hghtly round the waist in such a way as toer- 





* The vermilion on the forehead denotes a married 
woman, bat is now Ip y smeared in a great patch 
across the parting of hair, 

+ TZ is a small earring worn in the outer edge of the 
Sar sorbetimes eight or ten of them are worn one below 

all round the ear. 


{समरी a large earring banging from the lobe of the 
ear, so called from its resemblance toa bes (AT). 


pose the right leg half way up the thigh, the 
end is then brought round over the head. In 
the present instanoe, however, it must have been 
worn only over the shoulders as we have the 
head decorated with flowers. The wearing of 
the sárhi over the shoulders only is customary 
among the non-Aryan hill-tribes to this day, 
and may possibly have been the custom among 
the Aryan population also m former times. It 
is so worn also by the Telmgas. As the con- 
nection of the Oriyas, until recent times was 
greater with their neighbours to the south than 
it was with those on the north, we may suppose 
that the habit of wearing the sürhi on the head 
is of late introduction from Bengal. 

The fifth canto relates the childish sports of 
Krishna, and is itself very childish and tedious. 
Kyishna seems to have spent his time princi- 
pally in stealing and devouring curds, cream, and 
butter, of which articles his diet appears to have 
chiefly consisted. He also makes jokes with 
the Gopis, and indulges in double entendres of a 
very ungodlike character, The sixth canto con- 
iinues the same subject ad nauseam. 

Ons or two passages & little more sensible 
than the rest may be quoted. Here is a de- 
scription of Krishpa's roguishness : 

Kandhái haste bing k&rane ; 

Ki pari chithe se nayana kote, 

Kila kinchita bhábaku barhai, 

Kahuñ kehuf motáilaku pai. 

Kálita ambha &gare játe, 

Kahuh &ikhilà e ete charite ? 

Ke bole dine mu kahili dhire, 

K&hihki gola kara gopapüre? 

Kipán mo puraku bije na kara? 

Kete khaiba dadhi, dudha, dara. 

Keéaba suni boile hasi 

Kete påņi to dudhe achhi misi ; 

(Gopi loquitur). 

Having made me cry he makes me laugh for 

nothing. 

How he looks out of the corner of his eye! 

He increases one's playful disposition, 

From time to time meeting answering glances. 

Only yesterday he was born in our presence, 

Whence has he learnt such conduct ? 





$ ङराठी worn suspended to the cartilage between the 
nostrils, the other kind is worn on the side of the nose, 

| This is considered a great beauty. . 

€ These are various kinds of rings and bracelets. 


* BPO mal ornament shaped like a flower and 
usually enamelled in various colours. 
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ne says “one day I said softly,— 
‘ Why do you make such a disturbance in 
Gop? Í 

Why do you not honour my house with & 

visit? 

How much curds, milk, and cream you shall 

eat.’ » 
Keoe'aba hearing said laughing, 

“How much water has been mixed in your 

milk ?" 

"This last lino is a double entendre whose second 
meaning may be left to be guessed. 

A second passage represents the Gopis as in- 
dignant with Nand for sending Kpishpa io tend 
tke cattle — 

Keuh sakha nahin Nanda ghare, ehi 

putra jie brind&bana ku ; 

Karuna hridaya nuhanti nirdaya, 

dhiks ehfinkera dhanaku | 

Keun bidhåtå kalá emanta abichíra 
Eoti lakshmi jáh& sebiku b&nchhant: 

Be kare banaku sanchára, 

What happiness is there not in Nand’s house, 
Yet this boy goes to the cowpens ; 

They are not merciful in heart, but pitiless ;. 
Fie on their wealth | 

What god has made this mistake ; 

He whom a myriad Lachmfs desire to worship 
Tramps about the forest. 

The metre is that of the Rag Kaushiki con- 
taining four lines to the stanza. The first two 
lines consist of twenty-one instants each with 
cæsuras at the sixth, twelfth and eighteenth 
mstante, the first two of which rhyme. The 
third line is of fourteen instants with g single 
essura at the fifth; the fourth line is the same 
as the two first except that the cæsuras do not 
always rhyme. 


— 


Tn the matter of grammatical peculiarities it is 
noticeable that Dinkrishna uses frequently theold 


plural in e as kumára, a boy; pl. kumére, This 
is very seldom heard m modern Oriya, and never 
in the classical style. An old-fashioned peasant 
from the interior of the country may now end then 
use it, Inthe modern language the analytically 
formed plural by the addition of mane is always 
used- as rdid, pL rdjémdas—kings ; in inanimate 
objects, however, the final sof the termination 
is dropped, as Adntha, wall, kánthamán, walls. 

There oocurs also the old universal Aryan 
locative in 6 as gops, in Gop; pure, in the town. 
The modorns affix re and would say gopa-rs in- 
stead of gope; the affix reis already in use, as 
aro also ku, rw and the ar or ara of the genitive 
in this poem. 

With regard to the short final a, it must be 
remembered that it is necessary to express it in 
writing poetry for the sake of preserving the 
rhythm, but that in common conversation it is 
hardly ever heard, and when heard is a short ð. 

Dinkrishna knows only the old forms of the 
personal pronouns which oar high-flymg modern 
writers condemn as vulgar. These are— 


I thou 
Nom. mu tu 
Aoo. mote tote 
Gen. mor tor 
d &o. &o. 


The plural of mu is amks (pronounced ambhe) 
and that of tw is &enAe (tumbhs) but as the 
learned have taken ambhs and tumbhs into use 
as equivalents for I and thou, they have had 
io make fresh plurals ambhemdne, and tembhe- 
mn. Dinkrishna uses only the two first, and 
always in their proper ancient signification. 

(To be continued) —— 


THE OAVES OF THE BRAZEN GLEN AND OTHER REMAINS 


ABOUT MAUJE PATNA, TALUKA OHALISGAUM. 


en 


Br W. F. SINCLAIR, ASSISTANT COLLECTOR IN CHARGE KHANDESH FORESTS. 


Axour ten miles south-west of the Ohalisgaum 
Btation of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
(N. E. extension) the Batmela Hills open into 
s curious valley, included in the limits of the 
deserted village of Patna. 

The nearest camping-place is at the village of 
"Warthán, 8 miles on the way, but it is & poor 
little place, and any visitor who had not be- 
spoken the assistance of the district authorities 


I0 or 2 days before, would get nothing in it. 
Two miles from Warthin is the gateway of the 
valley, flanked on the left by steep rocks pass- 
able only by a single foot path, called the Gai 
Gháf, and on the right by the old hill fort of 
Kanhéré. In the sides of the latter are four caves 
which I have not had time to examine closely, 
but I believe them to be all viharas, and of the 
sort having stone lotus-headed pillars They 
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are called by the natives the houses of Nig 
Arjuna, his wife Dûrpada, and his eon Abhimán, 
and the fourth the Bingh&l Ohszuri,—names not 
unsuggeetive. For although (Draxpadi) 
and Abhim&n belong to Arjuna the Pindara, 
I have never heard that hero called Nag Arjuna 
elsewhere. But Nagarjuna is the name of a 
Buddhist author of some repate, and I believe 
common among that sect. The name “Singhal 
Ohauri"too, seems to point to a connection with 
Ceylon. There are, I believe, other caves onthe 
top of the fort and beyond it, but of more 
doubtful character. 
Immediately below the fort are the remains 
of the village of Patna, the more recent of 
which indicate & place of about 200 houses; 
but much older mounds, enclosing g large area, 
show that m times before the population first 
dwindled and then disappeared altogether, there 
must have been a considerable town here, which 
-is not to be wondered at, considering the water 
supply, the security of the place, and its posi- 
tion, on what was one of the chief passes of 
the B&tnala Hills. Neer the village is a small 
temple of Bhavani, supposed to be very old. 
Tt contains some of the most obscene sculptures 
in Western India, which appear to me to indi- 
cate amore recent date, Above the village is 
the wider valley called the Bhaw&nt Khorá, and 
half a mile up itis &very ancient temple of 
ihe goddess, said to have been built either 
by a Hákshasa or by Hamid Panth, who is 
as misty an architect here as elsewhere. The 
legend of the place is thet the goddess, 
usually called here “ Ai,” was shikaring the 
Daityas (Rtkshasss) in these parts, shortly 
after she slew the buffalo devil further south. 
Bhe “flushed” a Daitya in the precipices about 
the Gai Ghat, (which we passed on our left in 
entering the valley), and hunted him round the 
cliffs till they came to a ravine called the Gatw 
Dhara, where the poor Daitya, being hard 
pressed, dived into the solid rook, and bur- 
rowed to & fabulous depth, as easily as a mole 
in an English tulip-bed. However, the goddess 
was not to be easily beat, and she got him out 
somehow, and finished him with her trident. 
In honour of which event Hemad Panth built the 
little temple in the valley and derout- Hindus 
make pilgrimage 


I 
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The donor was Bonhadeva, a i 
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as big as cart axles, and nail horseshoes to 
her door, a practice curiously analogous to oar 
Western custom of nailing them to stable-doors 
and boats’ stems. The Hole which the Daiige 
made is shown to this day, and is neither more 
nor less, to my thinking, than the remains df 
a ruined Ohaitya cave. There is a long insorip- 
tion on the west face of the temple which tke 
Pandit whom I sent to oopy-it failed to decypher * 
and the stone is too much covered with oil and 
other beastliness for rubbing off. 

Above the temple the mam valley of Bhawüri 
Khorá splits into several lesser glena. The most 
westerly terminates in g fine waterfall and pocl 
somewhat like that in Lénapur of Ajatta. The 
next is a pass, of which I forget the name, ani 
the third is a long deep glen, containing 
nothing but g teak and bamboo plantation, whic 
the visitor had just as well keep out of. Tha 
remains of several ruined caves appear in ths 
face of the cliff between this and the next ra- 
vine, the Ganea Gh&t, up which there is a 
pess to the Dekhan formerly of considerable 
importance ; above it is the Gansta Tdkd ¢ 
curious underground cistern, possibly as old as 
the caves. The fifth is the Gatw Dhara, or 
village glen, before referred to; and the sixth ig 
the Pftal Khort or Brazen Glen, tho stream of 
which falls over an impassable olif, a little 
behind the temple of Ai Bhawáni There is 
however a pass over a spur between these two 
last, by steps cut in the rock, which, although. 
they were perhaps not actually cut by the 
Buddhist monks, appear to me to be the succes- 
sors of an earlier stairway probably of their 
making. This ladder is calied the Satptyara 
Ghá or pass of seven steps, but there are really 
about eighteen. 

Having got to the top of this very steep and 
tiresome but not dangerous pass, wo go up 
the Pital Khort for about & mile to where the 
ravine opens out a little, below a waterfall 
under and to the right of which ere the caves, 
The first cave is a vihara, cut right under the 
fall (in flood) and of considerable «ixe, but not 
otherwise remarkable, Tho next called the 
Rang Mahi! is a Ohsitys about the size of 
the Ohaityas at Ajaaté. The roof has been 
supported by timber horse-shoe rafters, long 
gone, and two rows of polygonal [pillars without 
capitals, separate the nave-from the gide-aimles. 
DANS AT emas SE 

S xp a S: N.8. Vol. L pp. 4ll, 
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These pillars are partly hewn ix sifu, and partly 
built up of separate pieces, and on their plaster- 
ed surface and that of the side walls are several 
printings. of Buddha, either seated or standing, 
alrays supported by the lotus, crowned with an 
arreole, and overshadowed by a triple umbrella. 
The oolours are brighter than any now at 
Ajahtá&. I oould find no inscriptions but some 
voratohes on the plaster, whioh I do not believe 
ic be ancient, and some flaring red peint 
letters recording the visit of Dr. Bhau Daji and 
Mr. Somebody Garúd of Dhoolia. The next 
care is a vihara and very curious. The cells 
are divided by pilasters having each a capital 
something like & wool sack or & ship’s rope 
fender, carved in so intricate a pattern that at 
first I mistook them for inscriptions. Above 
tiis capital cach plaster has a separate pair of 
animals. The first are humped bulls, the second 
winged griffins, the third winged dogs, the 
fourth winged horses, the fifth winged ante- 
lapes, the sixth elephants and the seventh winged 
tgers. There are one or two more, destroyed 
and unrecognisable. 

In the large Ohsitys I had in vain tried to 
persuade my Bhill guard that the caves were 
Enilt by men like themselves, which they 
stoutly declared to be impossible, disputing 
among themselves whether the five Pándus ‘or 
the Daityas could here done it. However in this 
vihfra they held a fresh palaver on the subject, 
snd finally the naik camo forward and said that 
efter all they thought the sahib was right. 
= For these cells were obviously made to sleep 
in, like those in the lock-up, and no man will 
resume to say that the Daityas and the Pin- 
daras could squeeze themselves into such ‘ holes 
as these.” Next to this cave is another vibfra 
the entrance to which is blooked up, but after 
ascertaining that there was no wild beast inside, 


I crept in through a breach m the wall of the 
sculptured vihara, my men following. However 
this, and two more beyond it, are similar in 
character to the first cave under the fall. 

These cares must have had & fine facade, and 
probably there were one or two small ones above, 
approached by passages the remains of which 
still exist, but the whole front of the cliff has 
come down in & common mass of ruins, destroy- 
ing the upper caves, and blocking up the lower 
ones. ° 

I heard of an inscription near here, but was 
unable to find it. I believe these caves were in 
former days reported on by Mr. Rose, 0.8., 
a copy of whose report is given in Dr. J. 
Wilson's “Second Memoir on the Oave Temples” 
in the Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal (vol. 
IV. p. 857-859). They have been visited by 
Dr. Bhau Daji, but that learned Orientalist has 
not, I think, published the result of his research- 
es. - The local legend of Bhawánt hunting the 
Daityas into the rock points, I think, to a 
Brahmanical raid upon the Buddhists, and it 
may be noted that the Gai Ghát is the only pass 
by which a force from the plain could turn the 
flank of the whole group of caves and block up 
all avenues of escape, without being easily 
peresived. E 

The whole Sitmala range is full of promise 
for the archeologist. Two years ago Mr. Camp- 
bell, O.8, discovered a new group in the old 
fort of Wasigarh, which I believe Major Gill 
has further explored, and Mr. Pottinger, O.E., 
found what I belisve to be a large vihfra near 
the Gotala Ghd Caution, however, and a 
double gun loaded with ball are necessary in all 
these places. In one cave in the Pftal Khort 
I found fresh traces of a panther, and in the 
next some gnawed bones that told their own 
story. : 


THE DATE OF THE NYÁYAKUBUMÁNJALL 
Br KABHINATH TRIMBAK TELANG, SENIOR DAKSHINA FELLOW, KLPHINSTONE COLLEGE 


Tx tho preface to his edition of the Nytyakusu- 
mánjali, Professor E. B. Cowell has endeavoured 
to fix the age of Udayan&chárya, the author of 
that work. The result of his reasoning he thus 

:—‘ Perhaps, therefore,” he says, “we 
may without fear of much error fix Vachaspati 
Misra in the tenth snd Udeyanichfrys in the 
twelfth cantary.” This conclusion, Prof. Cowell 
basos on the fact, that while on the one hand 


Udsyanáchárys is mentioned with expressions 
of high respect by Mádharáchír;a, he has, on 
the other, commented on & work of Vichaspati 
Misra, who is himself one of the commentators 


taken with tolerable safety to be respectively in 
the eighth and fourteenth centuries of the Obrist- 
ian era, we have, according to Prof, Cowell, “a 
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terminus a quo as well ag a terminus ad quem to 
limit our chronological uncertainty.”* And the 
Professor then divides the interval between the 
two termini as stated above. 

Now we think that, plausible as this reasoning 
appears, there is a flaw in it. What proof have 
we that the Udayana who hes commented on 
Vichaspati Misra is the same with the Udayana 
who wrote the Kusumanjali? Independently of 
any. light which may be thrown upon this ques- 
tion by other oonsiderations, the fact itself 
cannot be assumed as beyond controversy. On 
the contrary, we think there is positive evidence 
calculated to upset such a conclusion, and we 
propose here to set forth that evidence, 

In the introduction to his edition of V&chas- 
pati Misra's Bünkhyatettvakaumudt, Professor 
"T&rán&th Tarkav&chaspeti of Calcutta mentions 
thet Vé&ohaspati Misra has written a work in 
answer to the Khandanakhandakhidya of Srt 
Harsha, entitled Khanganoddhâra.t We do not 
know from whence this information is derived : 
it may be from the enumeration of his own works 
said to be given by Váchaspati Misra in his 
Bhimatinibandha, to which ‘we have not aco- 
cess, and the Khandanoddhira has no place 
in the list reproduced by Dr. Hallt If, there- 
fore Dr. Halls list omits nothing that is in 
the list as given in the Bhimati, and if that 
list includes all the works written by Vachas- 
pati Misra, the statement made by Prof. Tara- 
nåth ceases to have any weight. We find it 
difficult, however, to understand how the state- 
ment could have been made without some suff- 
cient euthority, and if there is such authority, 
it is possible that the Khandanoddhira, if 
Vichaspati Misra really wrote it, was written 
after the Bh&matthad been finished. It is un- 
fortuñate that Prof. Tér&nith has not given the 
authority for his statement; for reasoning in 
the absence of such authority must be merely 
hypothetical. 

Now if we adopt Prof. T&ránëth's statement, 
the results we arrive at deprive Prof. Cowell’s 
arguments of all weight. Tho series of authors 
appears to stand thus :—Ist Udayana; @nd Sri 
Harsha; Ord V&chaspeti Misra. This cloarly ap- 
pears toresult from the following words of the 
author of the Khandana. “ Therefore,” says 
he, “in this matter, it is not impossible for us 
CN i 2 ee 


icr 9 & 6. 
{sr ot De Belly s 
aa of Dr. ogre 
that kis list omits thas iain the Eu 


Dr. Hall's jengoage 


- nect Udayana and 


to adopt your own verses with only some 
letters altered." And he then proceeds as 
follows : 

` " Vyighito yadi dankdsti, na chechehhanká 
tatastarám. 

Vydgh&távadhir&é&enká tarkeddank&vedhih ko- 
tah.” 

Now these verses are distinctly and er- 
preesly a parody of the verses in the Kusu- 
mánjali,— i 

* Bank&chedanumstyeva ns chechchhanké 
tatastarám. : 

Vyá&gh&t&vadhir&áank& tarke&éenkávsdhirma- 
tah." § ° 

We have thus (l) Udayans’s Kusumánjali ; 
(3) Bri Harsha's Khangana which quotes it; 
and (8) Vá&chaspati Mifra's Khandanoddhárs, 
which is an answer to (2). 

Now it willbe obserred that this serios re- 
verses ihe. chronological relations of Udayana 
‘and Váchaspati as laid down by Prof, Cowell. 
And this leads to the further result that Prof. 
Oowell's terminus a quo is lost, whatever may be 
said of the terminus ad quem: for if Vichaspati 
comes after Udayana, we have no link to oon- 
Sankara. 

If, then, Prof. Oowell’s argument must be 
given up, the question arises— What can we 
substitute for it? The age of Bana’s Harsha, as 
fixed by Dr. Hall, will not help us in this mat- 
ter; for while B&pa’s Harsha is a royal person- 
&ge| the Harsha of the Khandana is a mere 
dependant of & king of XKányakubja And 
in this case, the supposition that some writer at 
the king’s court gave to his work the King's name 
is also negatived by the fact that Srt Harsha 
is stated at the close of the Khandana to be the 
name of the author himself—who is farther de- 
scribed as a “kayi.”€ One hint, however, we 
get from Dr. Hall's catalogue. At page 26, wo 
find a work noted, which is there said to have 
been composed in I353, and which quotes or 
mentions Udayana. Who this Udayana is,how- 
ever, does not appear from Dr. Hall’s note. A 
further circumstence, which will throw some 
light on this matter, and which is less open to 
question, is to be found in Dr. Hall’s preface to 
the Vüsavadatt&. Wo there learn, that the 
Naishadhtya is quoted in thé Sarasvattkan- 
fh.bharapa—which work, sceording to Dr. Hall, 
“§ Bee the Khandame (Calo. ०४४००), p 9L and the Kuza- 
máajali, p. 38. 

| Visevadatt, Pret, p [7, 

q Khandana, 99, 
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“ix unquestionably more ancient than the Har- 
sha of Káshmtr. Now the author of the 
Haishadbtya is the same with the author of the 
Khandans,t and the Harsha of Kashmir reigned 
from 8 to 25.{ The Kusumánjali, at the 
Jatest then, cannot be later than the eleventh cen- 
tury, and may go back into the tenth or even an 
marner period. And this conclusion we arrive at, 
be it remembered, independently of the circum- 
stance about Vá&chaspatis having answered Srt 
Zfarsha, the authority for which is at present 
amknown to us. 

If wo take Vüchaspati Misra as coming after 
Srt Harsha, tho results seem to point towards 
the same date. Vachespati is quoted in the 
Barvadará nasangraha of Mathavichfrya, as an 
authority on the Bánkhya philosophy,§ and 
allowing a sufficient interval between those 
two writera—Udayana, at the latest, might 
nome in the eleventh century. Furthermore, we 
find a writer of even earlier date than Madhava 
quoting both Viohaspati Misra and Udayan- 
Échírya. We allude to Bhatta Raghava who 
wrote his work entitled Nyüyasüravichí&ra in 
A. D. 2523.| We thus confirm from these dif- 
ferent sources the conclusion that at the latest, 
Udayantchérya flourished about the eleventh 
eentury, and that, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, he may have flourished even at an 
earlier period. 

One more fact may perhaps be added. Ac- 
cording to Mádhav&chürya's Sankaravijaya, 
Srt Harsha, Bana, Mayfra, Udayana, and Šan- 
kar&ch&rya were contemporaries, and all the 
first four philosophers were vanquished in con- 
troversy by the last. rt Harsha, it may be 
added, is here particularized as the author of 
the Khandana{; Bápa and Mayüra are repre- 
sented as having flourished in the districts of 
Avanti**; about Udayana, there is nothing less 
vague than that he was an opponent of a dualism, 


and that he was unable to vanquish Srt Harsha.t 
He is called Kavindra. : 
There is one stanza in this work of Mâ- 
dhav&chürya's which seems to make some al- 
lusion to Vá&chaspati Misra. We cannot, how- 
ever, be sure of this, and will therefore 
leave the reader to judge for himself. Ban- 
kara tells Bureérvarüch&rya that the latter 
will become “ V&chaspati" in his next birth in 
the world, and thet he will write an excellent 
commentary on his Bhashya, which will live to 
the end of time. The words of Madhava are— 
“Vachaspatitvamadsigamya vasundha- 


The word Vaohaspatitvam may, and 
probably does mean only the quality of being 
a master of style or language.” But the 
“tka” alluded to is probably the Bhámatt of 
Vichaspati Misra, and there may possibly be 
an oblique reference to the name of its author . 
in the word “ Vá&chaspatitram." Bat we do ' 
not feel sure of this and the commentary affords 
no help. It may be added, that there does not 
seem to be any historical objection to this ac- 
count of Madhava. Srt Harsha in the Khandana 
alludes to Sankara,§ but that would not by itself 
negative the possibility of their having been oon- 
temporaries. Of course, this must not be under- 
stood as equivalent to an admission that Má- 
dhav's &ooount is wholly trustworthy. Bana 
and Mayáüra, and Dandin who is mentioned with 
them, are now hardly known as philosophers. 
But if that acoount is accepted as meaning that, i 
according to Madhava, Vachaspeti Misra flourish- 
ed in the next generation, or the next generation 
but one, after ar&oháryg, it may corroborate 
the other statement made by Madhava, about 
Udayana’s having been oonfuted in controversy 
by Sankara. 


ON THE DATE OF PATANJALI AND THE KING IN WHOSE REIGN HE LIVED. 
Br BAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, M.A, ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 


Is PatanjalPa Mahábháshya or great com- 
mentary on Pipini, a rule (vártika) laid down 
by Kityüyana, is given, teaching that the Imper- 
fect should be used to signify an action not 


witnessed by the speaker but capable of being 
witnessed by him and known to people in gene- 
ral Of this rule Patanjali gives two instances ; 


“ The Yavana besieged [erupat] B&keta" and 


I Dr. Hall's catalogue, p. 28, referred ta above. 
Madhav, xv. 57. +e Ibid l4L 
XV. 73, 67. {XU 78, 

§ Bee the Khandans, Cale, ed., p. $. 





“ The Yavans besieged [arupat] the Mádhya- 
mikas.” The siege of B&keta, therefore, must be 
considered to have been an event capable of 
being witnessed by the speaker, i. « . by Patanjali 
himself, in other words, some Yavana king 
must have besieged Sàketa in Patanjali's time. 
Bákota is the usual name for Ayodhyü. Res- 
soning in this way, the late Prof. Goldstücker 
arrived at the conclusion that the Yavena here 
spoken of must have been Menandros, King of 
‘Baktria, who is`said to have pushed hie con- 
quests in India to the river Yamuna Menan- 
dros, &ooording to Prof. Lassen, became king 
about l44 B. O. Pantanjali therefore must have 
lived about that time. 

But there is another passage in Patanjali not 
noticed by Prof. Goldstücker, in which the name 
of the king of Pataliputra, during whose reign 
he flourished, is given, and which enables us to 
arrive at the date of the author of the Mahé- 
bháshya in another way and from other data. 
In his remarks on Pap. JIL 2-28, Patanjali 
quotes a odrtika of KAtyiyans, the meaning of 
which is “A rule should be made teaching the 
uso of the present tense [lat] to denote an 
action or undertaking which has been begun 
but not finished.” The examples given by 
Patanjali are:—“ Here we study;” “ Here 
we dwell ;” “ Here we perform (as priests) the 
sacrifices (instituted) by Pushpamitra" Then 
Patanjali asks “ How is it that Püpini's rule 
HL 2-28, (Vartamine Ist), which teaches 
thet the present tense should be used to 
denote present time, does not extend to 
these cases?” The answer is, “the time 
here involved is not present time.” How not? 
This question is answered by Kaiysia, whose 
gloss upon this runs as follows:— The 
phrase ‘here we study’ means that study has 
begun but not ended. When the students being 
engaged in dining and doing such other things 
do not study they cannot then properly ssy 
* we study’ [according to Pap. IL 2-28, ie, 
they cannot use the present tense, for it is not 
study that is then going on, and consequently 
the time is not presents] henee the rule by 
Kátyíyana,"* The sense of the whole is, thst 


* Pepin Sar? WF पा. १, 98, 4६१४१०० HITET- 
विरामे दिल्या भवन्स्पवर्यमानलाता  Putanjal MPTE- 
विरामे शासितम्या भरन्ति] इहाधौमहे। te बसामः | इइ षु 
भिन याजयामः कि पुनः कारण म fart | dare 
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when an action, such as that of studying -or per- 
forming the great sacrifices, spreads over many 
days, the present tense should be used vo denote 
it, if the action has begun but not ended, even 
though at the time of speaking the speaker may 
not be actually performing the action. “ Here 
we sacrifice for Pushpamitra,” is Patanjali’s 
example. Now this cannot be an imaginary in- 
stance, for such a one would not bring out the dis- 
tinctive sense that Patanjali wishes to convey, 
namely, that the action has begun but not ended. 
This example then expresses a fact; i.e., that at 
the time Patanjali wrote, there lived & person 
named Pushpamitra and a great sacrifice was 
being performed for him and under his orders. 
If he employed priesta to perform the great 
saciifices for him he must have been a king; 
for in the olden days it was Indian kings that 
propitiated the gods and patronized the Brah- 
mans in this way. The sacrifices were always 
expensive, and were treated rather as extraordi- 
nary festivals than ordinary religious perform- 
ances. But in another pert of the Msh&bhe- 
shya we are actually told who this Pushps- 
mitra. was. Panini (in Ll, 68) tells`us that 
any grammatical change or operation that he 
may have in his work prescribed in the caso of 
a certain word ought to be made applicable to 
that word alone and not to what it signifies, or 
to its synonymes. This, however, does not hold 
in the case of his own technical terms, Thus, for 
instance, to form derivatives in a certain sense 
from the word agni (fire) the termination ¿ya 
should, he says, be applied to agwi. The mean- 
ing of this rule should not be stretched so as to 
make it applicable not only to agai, but to other. 
words also, having tho sense of agai. Vakri for 
instance also means fire but does not take that 
termination. But in the case of the technical 
terins of grammar, the change or operation should 
be effected in the case of the things (which of 
course are words) signifled by that term.. Thus, 
for instance, when he telis us to, apply s certain 
termination to gkx, itis to be applied, not to ghu 
itself, but to the roots to which the neme gku is 
given by him. Now Patanjali, after a long dis- 
cussion of this rule, im the course of which he 


च atara मदाच भोजनादि दा कै या dodi नाघोगते तदा- 


घौमह इवि प्रधोगी न प्राप्रौतीति बचममू| Patenjall thea 
Proceeds to say thet the sense is conveyed by Pty. [-3- 
and no mew rule is required, bat this has no bearing oa the 
presents question, 
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shows that it isnot wanted, though out of re- 
spect for the great Acharya he does not distinotly 
say so, tolls us that there aresome sütrasin which 
the rules given are spplicable,—l, sometimes 
to the synonymes of the words,—2, sometimes to 
the individuals comprised under the species de- 
noted by the words,—8, sometimes to the words 
alone, and, sometimea to any two of these three, 
In zhese cases some indicatory letters ought, he 
says, tobe attached to the words to show to 
which, or to which two, of the three categories 
the rule is to be applied. Then in such rules 
as II. 4, 28, which teaches that a Tatpurushs 
compound ending in the word sabhd (court or 
assembly) preceded by rdjan (king) becomes 
neater he tells us that j should be attached to 
répan and others, to show that the rule is appli- 
cable only to the synonymes of Rajan and others, 
and not to rájaw or others themselves, or to the 
incividuals comprised under the species denoted 
by réjan and others. And the instances he 
gires to show that it is not applicable to indivi- 
dual rdjds or kings are Pushkpamitra-sabhé (the 
assembly or court of Pushpamitra) end Chandra- 
guota-sabká* (the assembly or court of Chandra- 
gupta) in which we see that the compound 
is not neuter but feminine, We thus come to 





= Patanjali खिपर्यीयषचनसैव Cmq] Parrett: 
ggm: वतो बक्तम्मे पर्यीयवचनसीब प्रहण भववि। कि mar 
धनम्‌ | राजाशर्ण | समाराजामनुष्यपूरी] इनसम म्‌ | ईश्वर 
gz rAr न मग॒ति।राजसमा। वाईशेदाणां च न भगवि। 
पुष्यमित्रसभा] चन्द्रगुप्त सभा | 


on I4 ण 


T Ses amongst others his comments 
II-8-28, ILi-8-84, and [56 and V-8-57. In the 


} And I may say the Purknas do not mention an- 
omar kin स the same name of any pad whatever. The 
name P at in that case 
Puranas. an Vishou 


land 848) is constrained however by other 
evidence to admit that he was king; but he thinks he un em: 
at. Vidis/l, and that his son was or agot with him. 





the conclusion that Pushpamitra was the name 
of a king. 

Now we know that the most powerful king- 
dom during a few centuries before Christ, 
the sovereigns of which extended their sway 
over a ldrge portion of India, was that of 
Magadha, the capital of which was Pitaliputra. 
And Patanjali so often speaks of this city in 
his workt that we must infer that he bad a 
great deal to do with Pétaliputra, and perhaps 
lived tlfere for some time, and thaton that account 
the city and things concerning it were upper- 
most in his thoughts. The Pushpamitra then 
that he speaks of in the two cases here pointed 
out, must have been king of Pateliputra in his 
time. And the fact of his being mentioned 
along with Ohandragupte in one of the two 
casos strengthens this inference, For Ohandra- 
gupta the Maurya was king of Magadhs, and 
there was no other Ohandragupta till several 
centuries afterwards when the Gupta dynasty 
came into power. 

Now looking into the Puranas we find that 
there was only one king of Magadha of the 
name of Pushpamitra, the founder of the S’unga 
dynasty, which succeeded the Mauryas] He 
was the Commander-in-Ohief of Brihadratha, the 
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last Maurya king, and usurped the throne after 
having killed his master.* The ten Mauryas 
are said to have ruled the kingdom for 87 
years.f The accession of Ohandragupte, tho 
first of these ton, has been fixed about 86 B.O, 
Pushpamitra, therefore, must have raised him- 
self to the throne about I78 B.C. The Mátsya 
Purina assigns him a reign of 86 years] La. 
from 78 B O. to 42 B.O. It follows then that 
Patanjali wrote his comments on Pin. IIT. 2, 28 
some time between those limits. The timits 
assigned. by Dr. Goldstücker, reasoning from 
the one example he considers, are ]40 and 
I20 B.O. Bat there is apparently no reason 
why he should not take into account the earlier 
years of Menandros's reign. For, according to 
Prof. Lassen, Menandros must have become king 
about l44 B.C.§ The passage in the Mah&- 
bhtshys, on which I base my conclusion, is not 
far from the one noticed by Dr. Goldsticker. 
The latter occurs in the comments on III. 2, , 
while the former in those on HlI.2, 28. We 
thus see that when this portion of the Dhüshya 
was written, a Yavanna king (who must have 
been Menandros) had laid siege to S&keta or 





Ayodhya, and Pushpamitra was reigning a 
Pátaliputra; and if we adhere to Lessen’s chro- 
nology these two things, could have happened 
only between 44 B.O. and 49 8.0; for there 
is, I think, no reason to distrust the chronology 
of the Puranas here, since the date arrived at 
from the statements contained in them coincide 
in a remarkable degree with that determined 
from the evidence of coins. And even supposing 
that Prof. Lassen’s date is not quite accurate, it 
must be admitted that it cannot be very far 
wrong. ; 

We thus see that Patanjali lived in the reign 
of Pushpamitra, and that heprobably wrote the 
third chapter of his Bháüshya between l44 B.O. 
and 42 B.C. And this agrees with the conclusion 
drawn by Prof. Goldstiicker from a statement in 
another part of the work that the author of the 
Mahabhashya flourished after the Maurya dynasty 
was extinct. Since all the passages then, and 
the different historical events they point to, lead 
us to about the same period, the date of Patan- 
jali so derived must be regarded as trustworthy, 
and in the History of Sanskrit Literature it ig 
of great importance, 





ON THE VRIHATKATHA OF KSHEMENDRA. 
Br Da. G. BUHLER. 


Axonast the numerous Indian collections of 
fables the Kathüsaritsügara of Somnadeva takes 
the first place, With its 24,000 stanzas, it 
surpasses the Hitopadess, the Panchatantra, the 
Vetélapanchavinéati, the Sifihasanadvatritéati 
and the Sukesaptati not only in bulk, but it 
actually includes abstracts or versions of several 
of these works, as well as of other romances. 
This latter circumstance would make the Kathá- 
savitaigera, one of the most important tests for 
determining theage and development of Indian 





*The Buddhist work Aseka Apadana errovecasly makes 
him the snooessor of Push: ad harmad, and the last of the 
Manryas.—H5ee Barnout, /atrod à la His. du Bud. L. p. 482; 
Lassen, ina. AX. IL pp. ¥7L, 973, B45, 846.—ED. 

+ Fisk. Pur. VL 24, or Wilson's translation. 

Í Wilson's Vid. P. Jet Edn. p.47l. The Brahmânde Pu- 
rina xw with the Matsya, (See Dr. Hall's note in his 


§ Various dates have been see to the accession of 
Moenandros from 5.0. 200 to B.U. I26. Bat the facts here 
Row ht forward may be used as & corrective. The manner 
In whi L the alluded to in the next 

of the text) contrasts iis tines in which the Mauryas 
fired with his own shews that when be) wrote, the new 
polity had completely superseded the old. This may have 


fables, were it not that peculiar difficulties con- 
nected with queetious regarding the origin of 
the ‘ Ocean of fable-streams,’ obliged Sanskritists 
to use it with great caution. 

Bomadeva, who according to his own state- 
ment, composed his work about the beginning af 
the 2th century A. D. for the amusement or 
consolation of Queen fBüryavatt or Büryamatf, 
the mother of King Harsha of Kashmir declares 
that it contains the essence of the Vrihatkathë, 
written by one Gunidhya in tho Paisáüchi Prekrit 





taken twenty years or more He could not have said * the 

Mauryas did such and such a thing, but in these days it is 

Dut s0,” it he wrote only five or six pe after they wers 

Patan, therefore may have written the pas- 

५ I88. Now in order that about this time 

cont: mporaries, it is 
latter 
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But I havre adopted Prot. Lassen's date as it agrees suffi- 
ciently with all the facts. 
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—literally the dialect of the goblins—and.that 
diffars from its original only in the language and 
by 3 condensation of the too prolix narrative.* 

. After this statement the Katháptiha, or in- 
troduotion to the work, gives the wonderful origin 
of che tale at great length. (Kath. L I-8— 
L 3) Siva, we are told, once narrated to Parvatt 
the marvellous history of the seven Vidy&dhara 
Obekravartins. He was overheard by one of 
his ‘attendants, Push;adanta, who commoni- 
cated it to his wife Jayk, a servant of Parvatt. 
The latter again spread it amongst her fellows 
end the indiscretion of Pushpadanta soon became 
known to the divine peir. Pfrvatf, filled with 
anger, then cursed Pushpadanta and condemned 
him, m punishment of his fault, to be born as a 
mortal His brother Malyayfn, who dared to 
intercede for him, received & like sentence. But 


when Parrett saw Pushpedanta's wife, her faith- 


ful attendant, overwhelmed by distress, she re- 
lected so far as to set a term to the effects of 
he:oarse. She decreed that, when Pushpadanta, 
on meeting 8 goblin or Paik&cha called Kápa- 
bháti, in the Vindhyas, should remember the 
graat tales and his former birth and should tell 
thm to Képabh(ti, he should be delivered from 
his mortal body. Mályaván also should be allow- 
ed to return to heaven, when he had heard the 
Vrihatkathis from K &nabhüti and had spread them 
on the earth. Agreeably to this order, Pushpa- 
danta was bom in Kané&mbi, as Vararashi 
Kátyáüyans, and became a great grammarian and 
tha minister of Yogananda, the last of the 
Nandas, After an eventful life he retired into 
solitude and on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Parvatt Vindhyarkami, he met Kanabhfti in the 
forest. He remembered his former life and com- 
maniosted to the Piddcha tho seren ‘ great tales,’ 
Having accomplished this he re-obteined his 
oe_ostial nature, according to P&rraif's prediction. 

Mályar&n, also, who in his human birth had 
become Gupághya of Pratighfhins and had 
served King Såtarâhanat as minister, came ac- 
companied by his two pupils Gupadeva and 
Nandideva, to the dwelling place of K&nabhfiti. 
He received from him the seven stories in the 
language of the Piéichas and wrote them down 


‘Yath& mflem tathaivaltanna आ 

granthavistarasamkshepamâiram dayato 
Compare for the last lime Hall, Vásaradaiid, Introd. p. 28. 

} Alas S‘itavaihane or Fålirtihaua. 

T Tabhytm sha sha kathám tamisvisya [tsvidya ?] m 


in 00,000 Slokas each, with his own blood. By 
the advice of his pupils, he sent the whole to 
Bátev&hana, hoping that the king being `a man 
of taste, might preserve and spread them. But 
that monarch rejected with disgust & work that 
was written in the language of the’ goblins and 
with blood. On receiving this news Gup&jhya 
burnt aix of his stories ; the seventh was pre- 
served with difficulty through the entreaties of 
his pupils. King Bá&tav&hana, who accidentally 
learned that the recitation of the remaining book 
charmed even the beasts of the forest, rapented 
of his former conduct, repaired to Gupá&dhya's 
habitation and ‘obtained the MS. of the remaia- 
ing story. He studied it with the help of Guna- 
ders and Nandideva, and wrote the introduction, 


` detailing its origin, likewise in the language of 


the Piüchas.] The book then became one of 
the stories that are famed in ‘ the three worlds.’ 

This account of the composition of Bomadora’s 
original, which traces the story from Siva, 
through Veraruchi and Kanabhfiti, to Gap&dhya, 
his pupils and B&tav&hana, looks as if it were 
purely legendary. Its nature has led Professor 
H. H. Wilson,§ who first made known Somadeva’s 
work by àa analysis of its contents, Professor 
H. Brockhaus,| the editor of the Kath&sariteá- 
gara, and Professor Leseen,$ to doubt Boma- 
deva's assertion, that he worked up an older 
Prakrit poem. These three scholars are, on 
the contrary, of opinion that Somadeva ool- 
lected various works of fiction and digested 
them into a harmonious whole. Their view 
was certainly defensible twenty or even ten 
years ago, when the number of Sanskrit works, 
generally acoeesible to European 


` was not very large. But it is no longer tenable 


since Dr. F. E. Hall collected, in the introduc- 
tion to his Vásavadattá,* a considerable mass of 
trustworthy evidence, which proves thats Vri- 
hatkathë in the Pai&ácha Prakritf existed, 


‘many oenturies before Somadeve. The most 


important witnesses there adduced, are Dandi 
who mentions a Vrihatksth& composed in the 
Bhütabháshá, in his Kf&ryádara, I. 88, and Su- 
bandhu who, in the Viakavadatté, speaks of a 
Vyihatkath&, divided into sections called Lambas, 


sttavihanes gos osa vaiiram vakitm chakre 
osa tri L & 87. 
$ Collsated Works III, 59 seq. 
| Xathdearitedgare, L p. vii 
T faéisohe Akerth. IIT. 08% & IV, 8IL 
* p. 22-4. 
the Pals'&cha dialect, see Lassen, Iss. 
Parit pp. SH ana £99. 
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The former ,of these two poets is at least as old 


gs Banabhatte, the protegé and court-poet of 
King Harshavardhana who lived in the first half 
of the 7th century, and the latter is certainly 
older, since Bins praises his work in the Har- 
shaoharits.* It appears to me incontestable, 
that both Dandi and Subandhu speak of the 
Vyihétkath’, which, according to Somadeva's 
statement, was the basis of his Kathüsariteügara, 
For Dandi says that the Vrihatkathá was 
composed in the dialect of the goblins, 
and the Vrihatketh& which Subandhu knew 
was divided into Lambas, just as Somadera’s 
work is made up of Lambakas, On this evid- 
ence it may, therefore, be safely asserted, 
that Somadeva’s statement, that he translat- 
ed and abbreviated a Vyihatkath® written in 
the low popular dialect, to which the writers 
on Alatk&ra and grammar give the name Pai- 
Sachi, deserves fall credit,t and it is highly pro- 
bable that Bomadeva's original was in existence 
at least I,800 years ago. But it remains an 
open question whether Gup£dhya was really the 
authoroftheold Vryihatkath& and whetherhe was 
a contemporary of Satavahana or Sélivabanat of 
Paithan. It also remains undecided, in what 
manner Bomadeva treated his original, whether 
he merely contented himself with abridging it, 
or whether he embellished it by additions of his 
own—a point which is of the highest import- 
ance in determining the value of his book for 
the history of the Sanskrit fable books. 

It gives me great satisfaction, that by the reco- 
very§ of the Prihatkathá of Kshemindra, I 
am able fully to corroborate the above conclu- 
sions, which are based on Dr. F. E. Hall’s re- 
searches, and to determine more accurately the 
value of Somedeva’s book. I lately acquired 
for the Government of Bombay a MB., the eolo- 


I may mention Premobandra Tarkavigts’ 
ei editor of the K£ re holds the same opinion, ride 
his gioas on K. L. 58. 


the identi S'titarthana and Bálivíhana, 
F wilen, Ce ir I8l, note, Weber, Hélasagea- 
s'at, p. 2 seq 
§ If I speak of the recovery of this work, I mean 
p: of 


that, as far as Í imow, book is Med 
ble 


phon of which runs as follows: 
d&sapar&khygkshemendraviraochitá — vrihatkath& 
sampürpá, granthasaà [khyé] 7080, Bamvat 
]742 varshe bhidrapadamise éuklapakshe ll 
guruv&ra samépta | drisivam astu | srirama, i.e.— 
Thus the Vyihatkathé composed by Kshemen- 
dra called VyasadAsapara is completed. Num- 
ber of granthas (6 syllables) 7080, Samvat 
I742 (A.D. 685) ete. According to the Anu- 
kramapiké[ or Index, which apparently was 
made by the poet himself, it should contain the 
following Lambhakas or seotions : 


“iti vyüsa- 


l. Kathápfiha. I0. Vishamadsila, 

2. Kathávaktra, ll. Madirávati.: 

8. L&v&nsks. I2. Padmáv att. 

4. Naravéhansjanma 8 Panchalambhaka. 
5. Ohaturdárik£. l4. Ratnaprabhá. 

6. Büryaprabh&. 48. Alahkáravati. 


7. Mandanamanchuka, I6. Saktiya£as. 

8. Vela. I7. Mahfrajyabhishoka. 
9. Sak&nkavatt. I8. Suratamanjart. 
Actually however I find only lambhas I—IX. 
and XIV-XVIIL and among these lambha 
IX. is incomplete. 

The names of the Lambhas of Kshemendra’s 
story, though the order is changed, correspond 
exactly to those of the Lambakas of the Katha- 
Barita&gara and the contenta of the sections of the 
Vyihatkathé, as far as I have compared them, are 
almost identical with those of the corresponding 
chapters of the Kathfsariteigara.  Kshemendra 
writesin the Anushtubh metre like Bomadeva. 
But he does not know the division of the Lambas 
into Tarangas. His style is not so flowing as 50- 
madeva's and in his excessive eagerness for breri- 
ty, he sometimes bepomes obscure, In orderto 
give an idèa of Kshemendra's manner of narrating, 
I subjoin the part of tho Kathaptthe, which 
corresponds to Kathásaritedgara, L. 4, I-92.* 


cha pes‘chitsuratemanjari—fol, 8496 
(82a) line 3 saq. 


Kathip. fol. m Kathir. 2244; Lavan 44-65 | Narav&h 
m 78-85 í Büryap. 85-98; Madanam’ 98- 
Velt I50-84; S'as'nkev. l5 


"y fol 9a, L 6 :— 

tii satya garor vidy prípys servis sakhoshital [ 

YÉpammpakos'ükhyümupavarshaguroA sxtim | J | 
smarasimrfjyam abhavam bhijanss PI 
vyt&dindradattasahite sarvajfie mayi vis'rute | 
papinirnims varshasya s‘ishyek purram jadés'ayaA | 5 | 
tapesi s'ankar&tprípys navas vyükxranam | 
din&nyashtau vivide me pratividt samobkavat | + | 


 mayi jite tates tasmin hámkarspa vimohzyan 


| 
jahtra no harak kopèdmndrarytkaraņpasmaçttim [5] 
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Having heard this (story of the origin of | 


Pataliputra) and having received all sciences 
frem my teacher, I, (Vararuchi) who dwelt at 
my ease, obtained in marriage the daughter of 
Gara Upavarsha, called Upakos& After I 
married Upakos'd, whose eyes resembled blue 
lotuses, I became the empire over which Oupid 
rules and a vessel of all happiness. Whilst I, 
.liringin theoompany of V y&diand Indradat(a 
acquired the fame of omniscien:>, & pupil of 
Varsha, Panini by name, who was formerly a 
bl»ckhead, obtained by virtue of his austeritieg, 
keeping his senses in subjection, a new grammar 
from Siva. Disputing with me for eight days, 
hs proved himself an opponent of equal force. 
When I conquered him at the end of that period, 
Hara, bewildering me by & growl, bereft me, 
tkrough anger, of the recollection of Indra’s 
grammar. After I had suddenly forgotten that 
work, I resolved to perform austerities in order 


maqask vismrite tasmimstapase kritanis/chayak | 
ürashtuss gmaraharam varadam pérvatipatim | 6 | 
hrapyaguptan&mnotha vapijah pratives'/manaá | 

_hrste grihevyayadhanam vinikahipya gati mayi | 7 | 


hohhümberasmerasph&raphenavilésintm | 9 | 
vixtrpas/ropipulinis s'y&ünáe netranavotpal&m | 
sa-atagnüyintm gangím vrajanttm yamun&miva | l0 | 
ycv&t lakshmtmadonmattal kshmápeterdapdavisikai | 
pcrohitas/eha mantrt cha dadpis'uismaramanjartm | ] 
ta vikihya manmathfves‘iisthiteshvaths prithakpyi- 

thak | 

teshu mantrisntak príha prathamam bhaja mêmiti | 9 | 
srin&tpratiniviitt& så vikehya samdhy&mupesthi'&m | 
bitit samabhyadhšdastu trittyehni nis'&game | i8 | 
eanfigamastvayi may à vanchayitveti tam jagaa | 
tazmát pratinivyittathe purohitamuvicha så | :4 | 
drittyayime y&minyüstrittyehni vas'&smi te | 
uliveti tasmádutitrnt dandavéasikamabh yadhat | 5 | 
trttyelmi trittytms'e s'arvary&m vas'agismi 
itt sam vidamfd&ya mukt& venávis'adgribam | i6 | 
kienotpalé iva dls’o vidh&ya chakitekshanais | 
prastut&pahnavopi&yt nijabhartridbanárthint | 77 | 
hi-anyaguptopi grihe thmaytohate samenmam | 
triiyehni nis/s'eahe tavidhinismi kå kshatiš | 28[ 
ftruktvé tam partjane kathi otim nyaveda yai | 
taak pripte trittyehni tasy& mantrivaro griham | !9 | 
Yinashtapradtpam skampo vives’s vivas'o nisi— 
upakos'£ tamavadannámnéá te (?) tvayi me ratik | 20 | 
{tt Lasyt git snátuw 


S&mdars'ya dérukoshthakem 
penvis/a pcivis's kehipramasan yáto grihadhiped | 23 | 
itcuktvi koshthake jeshtam (T) upkos'á nyaves'ayat | 
dsitrt lobirgalem tasrain parohitamuvácha sf | 324] 

kritaš 


parohkepi vinyasti tatraiva bhagavihvale | 36 | 


to obtain the sight of Bharga who is the de- 
stroyer of Cupid and the wish-fulfllling husband 
of Parvat, and I placed money for the house- 
hold expenses in the hands of a neighbour, a 
Vania called Hiranyagupta. After] was gone 
my faithful Upako&&, though left alone in the 


beauty of her fresh youth, being versed inthe ' 


Vedas, performed the vow which is beooming for 
wives whose husbands are absent. Time passed 
on and once the young foujdar of the king” 
the dómestic priest, and the minister saw that 
beauty with the swan like gait, who bathed daily 
and played with thethiok spray which had theap- 
pearance of athin and transparent garment, whose 
broad hips resembled sandbenks, who was dark- 
blue in colour, whose eyes had the appearance 
of newly opened lotuses and who was a bud of 
Cupid, going like Yamuné to the Ganges. Gaz- 
ing at her all three fell in love with her and stood 
apart from each other. First amongst them 


sh srutvetyavadatiiram s'rinvanta 
bhAtini sákshinak santu vidyatesmindhanas 
Ityuktv& enfinakftena kritvi tamapi kajjalai4 Ë BI | 
dushprekshyamabravitkshin & kahepa gachchheti satvaram | 
banikpriterjanabbayft prayayau semvritinanes | 82 | 
lutyumá&n&mbaro márge kritakelšhalo janaik | 

iti rakshitachfritri gate tasmin manasvint | 88 | 
pràtarnandasya nripateA sarvüsth&na abhi yayau| 
upavarshasya dayitt bháry& vararuched sati है 84 | 
príptety&vedit& tatra mi&nit& bhübbuj&vadat | 


njipájfiay samá&nfte manjtabfkoahtheke narai% | 88 | 


s/rutvá nljagrihodantam prahrishto guromabhyagém | 
upakos'âkhytyiků | 
* Denqt rtsiks is 


T It seems to m impossible to express in 


explained to t door 
&heape has it where Somadera 


ish the 


a — 


— 
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the son of the minister said to her—‘ Love 
Bhe, who hed finished bathing, seeing that night 
had come, became afraid and spoke to him, 
‘ Be it so, on the third dey at nightfall I will 
meet you secretly. Speaking thus to him, she 
went, After leaving him she addressed the 
domestic priest to this effect, ‘ On the third day 
- henoe, in the second watch of the night, I shall 
be at your disposal.’ Turming-away from him 
she seid to the foujder ‘ On the third day herce, 
in the third watch of the night I am ready to 
do your will.’ After she had made this assigna- 
tion, he let her go and she went home, filling as 
it were, by her frightened glances, the sky with 
lotuses, ` 

Being in want of her husband's money she 
tried to remedy its concealment (by the banker). 
But Hirapyagupta asked her for an assignation 
in her hotse, She said to him ‘On the third 
day hence, at the end of the night, I will obey 
thee, what harm is there (in my doing it)” She 
told that story to her domestics. When the 
third day had oome, the excellent minister, 
trembling and having lost all control over him- 
self, entered in the night her house, where the 
lampe had been extinguished. Upakoés& called 
him by his name and said ‘On you I hare 
placed my affection.’ At her order he entered 
& dark room in the interior of the house. There 
the servant-maids smeared for a long time the 
limbs of the lover with a soft unguent consisting 
of oil and lamp-soot. But, when in the second 
watch of the night tlie domeetio priest came in 
haste, Upakoé& showed to the (first lover) an 
open wooden box, said ‘Enter, enter quiekly 
here comes the master of the house, and made 
him enter it. Closing it with an iron bolt, she 
said to the domestic priest ‘ You must not touch 
me without having bathed.’ He also was treated 
in the seme manner (as the first lover). When 
he had been anointed with oil and soot, the 
third also came. Forsooth, who escapes being 
deceived and made a fool of by the rogue Cupid ! 
After the priest, overwhelmed with fear, hed 
bean disposed of in the same box (as tho first 
lover), the third also, in his turn, was made to 
resemble g goblin, At the end of the night the 
excellent Vania Hirapyagupta arrived, and the 
foujdér was concealed likewise in the wooden- 


was sitting at his ease on an 
excellent seat, ‘Give mo the deposit.’ Hiranya- 
gupte replied * Love me, sweet smiling one, I 
have the money, -fair-browed one, which your 





husband deposited with me” Hearing this she 
exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘Hear ye deities of 
the house, be witnesses, ye goblins: he has my 
property.’ Speaking thus she defaced him also 
with lamp-soot. Then she said ‘ The night has 
passed, go. Quickly the Vápi& went forth, 
covering his face from fear of the people who 
are about early. Bereft of his garments, he was 
hooted an the road by the people. Wise Upe- 
kość who had thus protected her virtue, after 
his departure, started early for the audience-hall 
of King Nanda. The king was informed, that 
the daughter of Upavaraha, the faithful wife of 


-Vararuchi had come, and he honoured her there. 


She said “O king, the Váípi& Hirapyagupta 
conceals great wealth which my husband deposited 
with Him. It isnow for you, Lord, to give orders.’ 
After that, when that liar had been summoned 
and come, Upekoé£& said ‘ Lord, at home I have 
witnesses; order my household-gods to be 
brought, who are kept in a box, they will 
declare the truth.’ The basket-box was brought 
at the king's command and placed by the bearers 
inthe midst of the assembly. Thon the faith- 
ful wife spoke again ‘Ho ye deities, who are 
worthy of constant worship, tell the trath 
for my sake. If you remain silent in this 
matter of evidence, I shall quickly burn the 
basket.’ Hearing this, they said, full of fear, 
‘ Forsooth, thy property is in the hands of 
Hirapyagupta, we three are witnesses to that’ 
All present m the assembly, who heard this 
miraculous answer, were astonished ; they 
opened the basket and saw the naked men 
smeared with soot, When the king had been 
informed of the circumstances of the case, ho 
punished them by a fine and honoured Upekod& 
as his spiritual sister. About this time I (Vara- 
Tachi), by the grace of u, remembered the 
grammar, learned with joy the news about my 
house and went to visit my teacher. The story 
of Upakésa.” 

This sample of Kahemendra’s stylo wil fully 
bear out the strictures passed on him. His 
brevity sometimes makes him unintelligible 
andhis style is far from being easy and flow- 
ing.. 

But I must return to the chief point in ques- 
tion, vis. what light Kshemendra’s work throws 
on the origin of the Vyihatkath&. In this re- 
spect the concluding verses of his poem are of the 
greatest importance. After enumerating, in the 
Anukramapiké, the contents of his work, he gives 
the following information regarding his prede- 
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ceagors.* “Sarva proclaimed itfirst ; Ktnabhati 
heard it from the Gana (Pushpadanta- V araruchi) 
and told it to Gun&dhys who delivered it in his 
“urn his pupils and to Sátav&ühana. The story 
which thus had come to be written in the Piá&- 
Shs language, gave trouble to the readers. For 
this’ reason it has been rewritten in Sanskrit.” 
From theese verses we learn nothing new beyond 
the fact that Kehemeadra actually had before 
him the Prikatkathd, attributed to Gunddhya 
and written in the Paiéáchi dialect. The re- 
maining statements are merely a recapitulation 
pf the contents of the Kathapttha, which I have 
given above according to Somadeva. But in the 
concluding Slokas the poet gives some further in- 
formation regarding himself which is highly im- 
portant. He saysi that his father was e wealthy 
Kaskmirian called Ohanda who fed number- 
less Brahmans, who gave on the occasion of 
an eclipse of the sun three black-buck skins 
with a lakh each, who dedicated statues in 
the temple of Siva, spent 25 lakhs on ‘gods, 
Brahmans, and Maths,’ and finally died em- 
bracing Sambhu’s emblem. He further informs 
us that he studied Aletkfra under Abhinava- 
gupta, and that, ‘intent on the worship of Na- 
rAyans he received the highest happiness through 
the dust of the lotus feet of Soma, the illustrious 
Achtrya of the Bhdgavatas He further narrates 
the particular circumstances which led to his 
taking the Vyihatkatha in hand, in the following 
manner :— 

* Once, whilst fasting, on the twelfth day of the 


* Fol 8490 (929) L 6— 


t Fol 9495. (93k) L 3, immediately after the passage 

Ka mtrako gunadbtraprakes‘chopg4 bhidhobhavat | 

nénirthifanasemkalpaptrane kal 
merortvodfrakalyfina(k) purnesampadsh | 


OK E NM is; 


tanayastasya, 
yttak nimagrahana: ron 
Foire ales bodha 
Y 
wrimadbbiga’ rhs | 
yah ram MB.) yao n&rá yazapar&yagal] 


month, he who was possessed of taste was asked 
by the pure-minded Brahman Ramayades, and 
thinking over the story in his mind, he composed 
for the delight of clever persons this river flowing 
with nectar, He composed this amusing story 
at the order of the omniscient Devadhara, who 
had obtamed royalty over the Brahmans.” 

Though Kshemendra is fuller in his state- 
ments about himself than Sanskrit poets usually 
are, still itis diffioult to fix his age even appro- 
ximatély. His Vyihatkathaé. is quoted in 
Dhaniks’s commentary on the Daśarûpaka and 
by Dhugdhiríjs on the Mudr&r&kshasa.] If we 
could trust the quotation m Dhanika's Avaloka, 
we should obtain a respectable age for Kshe- 
mendra. For, as Dhanika lived under Munja, it 
would follow that Kshemendra lived not later 
than in the beginning of the lO0th century. But 
unfortunately, the passage of the Avaloka in 
which the quotation occurs, is given by only 
one of Dr. Hall's M88. The other two omit 
these verses. It may therefore be an interpo- 
lation, The quotation by Dhunqhirája and 
another in the Sam paddhati do not 
carry us beyond the l4th century. None of 
the personeges mentioned by Kshemendra are 
known except his teacher Abhinayagupsa. 
The latter is cited as an authority on Alahkíra 
by Mallinétha and Mammata and eva 
He therefore appears to have been known in the 
2th centary.| 

Whilst it is thus impossible to decide with 
certainty the question of priority between the 


kadtchideva viprens sr dvadas’ 
ipe y&muposhital | 


00 व्यय wanay 


) sytifayt chakre kathám 6:80 vinodintm| 
emendations in the last 


sloka 
See F. € Asavadatid, Introd. p. 55 and Des'erá- 
Tho ince by Hall are thus rendered 
A erdt fol. l78 L 6— 
ni 


tenftha sakutilagrihe 
krityim vidh&ya sapt&hat saputro nihato | nyipas | 
parvanendesctastatah 


(कक Spy dhrito riifye n anf nd fe CUM 


the better one. 
copyist 


ofa sect of S’atvas. A work of his is mentioned by Hall, 
Catal. p. 99.as well as several works by a Pupil of this S’aiva 
called Ashemerdje. It is not unlikely 
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Vrihatkath& and the Kathdsaritedgara, I think 
we shall be more fortunate in regard to the clear- 
ing up of another point, viz., whether either of 
the two poets used the other’s composition, or 
whether they both worked up independently the 
lost poem attributed to Gupfdhya. On this 
point we have first their statements, which 
affirm distinctly that each had before him a Prak- 
rit original not a Sanskrit one. A number 
of other circumstances corroborate the trnth of 
this assertion. In the first-place it adems to 
me impossible that Somadeva could have used 
Kshemendra’s work. In very many passages 
the latter gives 80 short and undefined an out- 
line of the narrative, that it would go beyond 
the power of anybody to oonstruot out of that 
the connected and clear story given by Soma- 
deva. One example of this kind is contained 
in the portion of the Vyihatkatha, translated 
above, where all details about Upakoé&'s and 
Vararuchi’s first acquaintance and marriage are 
left out. Other instances from the Kathapithe 
—the only portion of the two poems which I have 
carefully compared—are, 

l. Knthüsaritságara I.2, 8-28, gives a full 
socount ofhow K&psbhüti learned the reason why, 
in consequence of a curse, he became a Yaksha, 
by overhearing a conversation between Siva and 
Pirratt; the Vyihatkatha& states briefly, that 
Küpabhüti heard Siva, who haunts burial places, 
tell the reason of his being cursed, but omits to 
mention with whom Bira conversed,* nor does 
it give the story explaining why Siva dwells in 
burial-placés. 

2. The Kathásariteggara, (T. 8, 4,22), gives 
a full acoount of the descent of Putraka, the 
founder of Pitaliputra, how his father and un- 
clea were born at Kanakhala, migrated to 
Rájagriha, and thence to Ohinchin{, married the 
three daughters of Bhojika and finally left them, 
and how one of the forsaken wires was delivered 
of Putraks, Instead of this story the Vyihat- 
kathi states drily, ‘During a great drought, 
three brothers, Brahmans, forsook their three 


t Bieri 7b. 2,—anbvyishtibate kšle bhrtiaro brth- 


maar = 

jagmurdigantaram] 
ajijanat ratam ring he ekaiva garbhint | 
EimalAbhak sedi tasya mirdhol gaurtpater vartti 
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wives and went to another country. In iim? 
one of the wives, who was pregnant, bore a son.t 

:8. Further on in the same story of Patraka, 
the legend of Brahmadatte is left out by Kehe- 
mendre, - 

4. Inthe same story the Kathásarite&gara 
relates that Putraka puts up in the house of an 
old woman, during his stay at Ákarshiká, ‘The 
Vyihatkathaé calls the town Ayejnikt and 
leaves out the particular circumstance alluded 
to. Butit givesalong description of Mahen- 
dravarman’s daughter and the embarrassment 
and doubts experienced by Putraka, when he 
first saw her asleep. The conversation of the 
two watchmen, whose stenza decides him to 
awake the sleeping beauty is given, but differs 
from that of the Kathásaritsigara.] 

loould easily add a dozen other instances, 
where particulars given in the Kathasaritsagara, 
are Ainted at but not developed in the Vyihat- 
kathá. Tt seems to me, however, that those 
adduced will suffice to show that Somadeva 
worked on something else than Kshemendra’s 
poem, 

On the other hand, it is not likely that Kehe- 
mendra used Somadeva’s  Kathüsaritegara. 
For he differs from the latter work frequently 
in a manner which seems to indicate that his 
statements are not mere fanciful alterations of 
Somadeva’s narrative. In several passages, 
where such differences occur, Kashemendra’s 
statements are more sober and simpler than 
Somadera’s. Thus, whilst in the passage re- 
garding P&nini’s and Vararuchi’s disputation, 
Somadeva says that ‘Siva standing in the 
clouds gave a great growl and thereby the 
grammar of Indra (defended by Vararuchi) 
disappeared from the world,’§ Kshemendra oon- 
tents himself with saying ‘thet the growl of 
Siva confused Vararuchi and made Aim forget 
the grammar of Indra.’ Further on m the same 
story Bomadeva tells us, that ‘ Vararuchi obtain - 
ed a revelation of Painini’s grammar from Siva 
and the permission to complete it by adding the 

ratyahalabedhens sakasrena ट 
पड patrakibhikhyaA prtpye rr | tydi 
f Vrihatkath’, fol &.0.— 


ardhivrTitta 


muhu 
yah l apyendumukhta svayam na sabest kapthe mmi- 


lambate. 
sea “० nime 
$ Katkdoarssdgnra, L 4, 9425. 
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Varttikes.* Kshemendra merely states, that 
t Vararuchi, through the grace of Bambhu, recol- 
lacted the grammar (Le., that of Indra)” Again m 
the story of Putraka, Somadeva states (I. 8-22, ) 
that the new-born child, by the grace of Siva, ob- 
tained a daily present of a lakh of pieces of gold ; 
Kahemendra contents himself with ons thousand 
coins. Now it is invariably the rule that the 
later Banskrit poets, especially if they treat of 
the same subject as their earlier brethren, try 
to efface the latter by exaggerating, not by toning 
down too glaring absurdities. Hence it is not 
likely that, when writing such passages, Kahe- 
mendra had before him the Katháseritafgara. 
Finally, there are other differences in the two 
works which, it seems to me, find a sufficient 
axplanation only if we assume that either 
author worked on a Prakrit original. Thus 
Sátav&bana's adoptive father’s namo is given as 
-Dotpakarai by Bomadevat and as Dtpakarna by 
Kshemendra. These two forms look like trans- 
literations of a Paiéoht ‘ Dipaksnpa or Típa- 
kannst Again the teacher of Pushpadanta is 
named in the Kasthásaritsügara (L 7,56) Veda- 
kwmbha in the Vyihatkath® Vedagarbha. Ac- 
cording to the Prakrit grammarians the Paiá&- 
chî form of Vedagarbha would be Vedakabbka, 
and that would axplain the different forms used 
by the two Banskrit poets. 

Another curious discrepancy occurs in the 


story ‘ Why the fish leughed’ (KathisariteAgara 
L 5, 4,27.) Inthe first dloka, Bomadeva states 
that ‘ Yogananda saw his queen asking a Brahman 
guest§ (about what is not said) and became 
jealous.’  Kshemendra says that the queen asked 
a Brahman about the lunar day (tithiprakne 
dvijunmánam bhaisham&pim). Now this looks 
exactly as if Somadeva had had before him a 
bad MS. which contained the syllables ‘ wthim’ 
and as if, not understanding their real meaning 
he had, made the word anthim out of them and 
referred that to the Brahman. 

All these circumstances make the statements 
of Somadeva and Kshemendrs, that they re- 
modelled a Prakrit original, perfeotly credible. 
But if that is granted, the recovery of Kshemen- 
dra's work furnishes us with a powerful instru- 
ment for determining the exact contenta of the old 
Paisgoht Vrihatkath& The old Vrihstkath& 
once being reconstructed, we shall further obtain 
important results for the history of: those works, 
which like the Panchtantra the Vetdlapancha- 
vindett are embodied in it. For Gup&dhya’s 
Vrihatkathá possessed certainly a higher antiquity 
than the Persian or Mongolian translations of 
those fable-books. I must defer the explora- 
tion of the portions of Kshemendra’s work, which 
contain these stories books, until later; but I 
may state now that the Vyihatkathé includes 
them just as well as the Kathásaritaügara. 


AN INTERESTING PASSAGE 
IN KUMARILA BHATTA'8 TANTRAVÁRTTIKA. 
Br A. C. BURNELL, M.O.8., M.R.A.8, MANGALORE, 


Tum most famous Mimá^sá treatise exist- 
ing in Indis, is Kumá&rila Bhaita's Tan 
travürtiika, a commentary on the Jaimi- 
nisütras, but supplementary to Sabara's 
Bhá&shys. It seams uncertain if this work 
exists in 8 complete form, but the examination 
ofa number of MSS. leads me to the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Dr. F. E. Hall, that the 
chief divisions bear distinot names, improbable 
though this may seem] . 

Granted the premisses, it is a very subtle and 
well-reasoned treatise, but since Dr. Goldstioker 
is no more, it is little likely to attract attention 





* Kath, L 4-88. 

+ Kathts, I. 6, 88, 

t According to the aie he statements of the gramme- 
oo either form Js possible, Lamin, Inst, Prak, 499 & 


in England or Indis. Among a mass of argu- 
ments which are neither interesting nor of any 
importance, there are however casual notices of 
customs, races, and languages, that certainly 
deserve excerpting. Prof. Max Miller] hes al- 
ready given one relating to the Buddhists, but 
the following which, I believe, is the earliest 
known mention (in Sanskrit) of the Dravidian 
languages has passed unnoticed. Kumárila- 
Bhatta lived at the end of the seventh oen- 
tury A.D.* so it is interesting to remark that 
the words he mentions are still good current 
Tamil words, and his evident acquaintance with 
22 ee sc SEH 


* Pricbohhanttm 

Contributions «n Indes. p.IT0, 

Ancient Sans. Lit. Pp and 80 (note). 

Bee the reasons for given in the preface to 
edition iy bao and which are from 
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this South Indian dialect is worth notioe, as he 
is said to hare been g native of the South.* The 
passages which follow are from the annotations 
on sfitra I0th of the 8rd páda of the first lecture, 
and the subject of discussion is :— 

ये दाब्दा न प्रसिद्धाः स्युरार्यावतनिबासिनांम्‌। 

तेषां मेच्छप्रसिद्वो अर्यो म्राह्मो नेति बिचिन्त्यते॥ 

‘It is now considered :—(as regards) words 
which are not known to the inhabitants of Ar 
yávarta, if they have a meaning known to the 
Mlechchha is that to be accepted or not ?’ 

Kumérila suggests (but only to reject 
the notion) that by application of affixes, &o. it 
may be possible to convert them into Sanskrit 
words, and he gives the following examples :— 


आन्ध्रद्रावि इ भाषायामेव सानन्द॑अनान्तादिप- 
देषु भाषास्वरान्ताविम क्तिस्नप्रत्ययादिकल्पनादििः 
स्ममाघानुख्या अर्याः प्रतिपद्यमाना ERTS तद्यया। 
ओदन॑ चोर इत्युक्ते चोर पदवाच्यं कल्पयन्ति। 
पन्या नडेर इत्युक्ते अन्तर इति कब्पायिलाहुः। 
सअं दुस्तरत्वादन्तर इति। qq शर्व्द॑पकारान्तं सर्प- 
बचनमकारान्त HUTA TH पाप एब | 
अघाविति वर्दत्पेवम्‌ आल्‌ शब्द What कब्पा- 
पित्वा आळीति सत्यमाहु:। 
S< शब्द च रेफान्तैमुदरव'घनबैर्‌ शब्देन प्रत्याम्ना 
य वदन्ति सन्यं सर्वस्य क्रुधितस्याका ये परवर्तनादुदरं 
बैरिकार्ये wai इति सदादांत्रद्राविडभाषाथामी- 
दुशी स्वच्छन्दकुल्पना तदा पारसिक बरयवनरी 
मकादिभाषासुर्कि कल्प्य किंमतिपत्स्य॑न्त इतिन 
विदुः (wh faz: ) f 
सस्मान्मुच्छप्रसिद्धं यत्पदमाैर्विकल्प्यते न कब्वि- 
त्त्र बिश्वासो युक्तः पदपदार्थयो:॥ 





Indian Duddhism p. 88. “At 
oouutry of the ट among ths leaders 


etymology, as the Tibetans always translate zamen 

; ), are often hard up for a bi Ss 

so, Bo here we have "boy's play” translating Xu- 
L e. as if Kumáralla. 


The first word c hor, is the Tamil 00 Tu, end 
means(as Knm árila states)‘ boiled rice;’nader 
way, is the Tamil nadai; so pámpt 
emenake, is perfectly correct, and &]—person,t 
and v&ire-váyiru, the belly—are common Tamil 
words and their meanings are correctly given. 
Tt must however be remarked that the conso- 
nantal terminations of chor, påmp, and vair, have 
now assumed a vowel ending, which is written 
x, bnt is pronounced ina vague and indetermi- 
nate manner. 

` There can be little doubt that Bhatta Ku- 
márila regarded the Sonth Indian, (Dravidian) 
dialects as Mlschckha or unbrahmanio, uncivilized 
langnages; he does not say so expressly, but his 
words imply that he thought so. Jt is not to 
assume too much therefore if we infer that about 
700 A.D. brahmanical civilization had but 
little penetrated the South of India, Brah- 
mans had, no doubt, begun to find the South a 
promising field of labour, but there could have 
been very few settlers. Hiren Theang, who. 
visited the Telugu and Tamil countries in 689- 
40 A,D., mentions that the inhabitants were 
chiefly Nirgranthas (i. e. Digambara Jains), 
he mentions a few Buddhists, but has nota 
word about Brakmans.| 

The vague term by which the Tamil language 
is mentioned —Á ndhradrüvidabhüsha 
is remarkable, as it indicates that a systematic 
study of the so-called Dravidian languages oan 
hardly have begun in the 8th century. The 
Sanskrit grammar of Telugw(there called A'adkra) 
by Nanaya (a Brahman) is to be attributed to 
the l0th century, and the Sabdamanidar- 
p&na,a Canarese grammar which displays avery 
large acquaintance by its &uthor with Sanskrit 
grammar is to be attributed to about the same 
time.* All earlier civilization in Souther India, 
go far as it is known, is connected with the Jains, 
Dravida is not in use as the name of a 
language; since Dr. Oaldwéll's Comparative 


Digamberas tihap&hudaka 
gíthis in which bontinually used as an epithet 
of trus Jains; * £ tv. l0 (piggenthe víyar&yf& jinamaggo 
Seri rp i l4 घर mb ure : pabbalja 

[o ) and in several other places. Of the age of 
this work ve however no information. 

| Stanislas Julien, Voyages des Pilerins Bowdalbistes, III. 
pp. 92, I06, 0, 6, 9 and I23. 

q C. P. Brown, Telugu Grammer, p. L 

* Bee Mr. Kittel’s preface to his edition, p. xxiii. 
that the suthor has sts taken some technical terms 
the Pratis'ükhyas | 


I fnd 
from 
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Grammar appeared, it is technically used to de- 
signate.the South Indian family of languages. 
‘The last few words mention the Párasiks 
- Yavang, Romaka and Barbara languages. 
The first three, it is almost unnecessary to remark, 
are Persian, Greek, and Roman (Latin); what 
language is intended by Barbara is not easy to 
say. The Greek word Baßep is here not vo be 
thought of*; it may perhaps be intended for 
Bod-pa, Tibetan, or for Burmese, which (HI 


- recollect rightly) is called properly Mrama. 


At all events, in addition to the proofs furnished 
by the Astronomical treatises, this list of lan- 
guages will show that the Brahmans knew 
much more of foreigners than is commonly sup- 
posed, or they indeed have ever bean willing to 
admit. 

There is another reason for believing that 
Southern India was brahmanised but oompera- 
tively recently, and this is taken from the 
Nibandhas or law-digests. In most of these 
we find a chapter termed Dedéanirnaya, end 
inthe Smyitichandrik& which belongs to 


SKETOHES OF MATHURA. 


about the LOth century A.D. this is pretty full. 
The country of the Brahmans, as is well known, 
originally comprised but a small part of the 
Yast peninsula now known by the name of Indis, 
(conf. Má&nava-Dh. f$. ii; 7 and ffg.), and at the 
time the Digests were compiled the lawyers 
had to determine how far the laws of Avarts 
and Brahmfivarta held good in other countries. 
In the end they are obliged to admit that peo- 
ple must follow the customs that prevail 
whefe they live; the question had eridenly 
arisen very recently. I do not mean to deny 
for a moment that a few Sanskrit names ore 
found some centuries earlier in South India, 
Such gs are preserved to us by classical writers, 
but they occur only in the fertile deltas or 
important seaports of the South, and were pro- 
bably introdnoed by Buddhist missionaries. 
Indeed the process is so alow that the brahma- 
nization of wild tribes m Oentral and South 
India is going on to this day, and is yet far 
from complete. 
Maagalore, llth Angust I872. 


SKETOHES OF MATHURA. 
Br F. B. GROWBE, ILA, OXON, B.C.5. 
IV.—BABRRANKA AND NANDGANW. 


Barsana, gocording to modern Hindu belief 
the home of Krishna’s favourite mistress Rédhá, 
is a town which enjoyed a brief period of great 
prosperity about the middle of last century. It 
is built at the foot and on the slope of a ridge, 
originally dedicated to the god Brahma, which 
rises abruptly from the plain, near the Bharatpur 
border of the Chhétd Pargann, toa height of 
some 200 feot at its extreme point, and runs in 
a south-westerly direction for about a quarter 
of amilo. Its summit is crowned by & series of 
temples in honour of Lali Ji, a local title of 
Rádhá, meaning ‘the beloved.’ Those were all 
erected at intervals within the last 200 years 
and now form s connected mass of building with 
8 lofty wall enclosing the court in which thoy 
stand, each of the successive shrines was on a 
somewhat grander scale than its predecessor, 
and wes foro time honoured with the presence of 
the divinity. But even the last and largest, in 
which she is now enthroned, is an edifice of no 
special pretension; though seated, as it is, on 
the very brow of the rock, and seen in eonjunc- 
tion with the earlier buildings, it forms an im- 


posing feature in the landecape to the spectator 
from the plain below. A long flight of stone- 
steps, broken about half way by g temple in hon- 
our of Hádhé's grandfather, Mahibhdn, loads 
down from the summit to the foot of the hill 
where is another temple-court, containing a life- 
rire image of the mythical Brikha-bhín robed 
in appropriate oostrune and supported on the one 
side by his daughter Rádhá. and on tbe other by 
Bridéma, a Pauránik cha:actar, here for the nonce 
represented as her brother, 

The town consists almost entirely of magnifi- 
cient mansions all m ruins and lofty but crumb- 
ling walls now enclosing vast, dedolate, dusty 
areas, which once were busy courts and markets, 
or secluded pleasure grounds, All date from the 
time of Rip Ram, a Katárz Bráhman, who haring 
acquired great reputation asa pandit in the egrlier 
part of last century, became Purohit to Bharatour 
Sindhis, and Holkar, and was enriched by 
those princes with the most lavish donations, the 
whole of which he appears to have expended on 
the embellishment of Barsina and the other sa- 
ered places within the limits of Braj, his native 


* Though Fick (Imdogerm. Wrters.) tnd edn. considers thet the Seasbris word is borrowed from the Greek, 
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country. Before his time Barsína, if inhabited 
at all, was a mere hamlet of the adjoining village 
Unchá-gáñw, which now under its Gájar land- 
lords isa mean and missrable place, though it 
boasts the remains of a fort and an ancient and 
well endowed temple, dedicated to Baldeva. Rip 
Rám was the founder of one of the now supersed- 
ed temples of Liylf-Ji, with the stone staircase 
up the side of the hill. He also constructed the 
largest market-place in the town with as many, 
it is said, as 64 walled gardens; a princely man- 
sion for his own residence ; several amall temples 
and chepels and other courts and pavilions. One 
of the latter, a handsome arcaded building of 
carved stone, has for.some years nest bean 
occupied by the Government as a police station 
without any award of compensation, though the 
present representative of the family is living on 
the spot and is an absolnte pauper. Three 
chhattria, commemorating Rip Rém himself and 
two of his immediate relatives, stand by the side 
of & large stone tank with broad flights of steps 
_and flanking towers, which he restored and 
brought into its present shape. This is esteem. 
ed sacred and commonly called Bhénokhar, that 
is, the tank of Brikha-bhin, Ré&dhd’s reputed 
father. In connection with it is & smaller re. 
serroir, named after her mother Kfrat. On the 
margin of the Bhdnokhar is & pleasure-house in 
three stories, known as the Jal-mahall. It is 
supported on & series of vaulted colonnades which 
open direct on to the water, for the convenience 
of the ladies of the family, who were thus enabled 
to bathe in perfect seclusion, as the two tanks and 
the palace are all enclosed in ons oourt-yard by 
a lofty bastioned and embattled wall with tower- 
like gateways. Besides these works, Rúp Rim 
also constructed another'large masonry tank ‘for 
the convenience of & hamlet in the neighbour- 
hood, which he settled and called after his own 
- name Rúp-nagar; and on the opposite side of 
` the town, m the village of Gháxipur, faced with 
ootegonal stone gháts, the sacred lake called Prem 
Barovar. Opposite the latter is a walled gar- 
den with an elegant domed monument in the 
form of a Greek cross to his brother Hem-ráj. 
Contemporary with Rup Rám, two other wealthy 
families resided at Baradna and were his rivals 
in magnificence, The head of the one family 
was Mohan Rám, a Lsvaniya Bráhman; and of 
the other Lélji,  Jantia "Fhíkur. It is said 


that the latter was by birth merely a oommon- 


labourer, who went off to Lakhnau to make his 
fortune. There he became first a Harkára, then 
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a Jamadár, and eventually the leading favourite 
at court Towards the close of his life he beg- 
ged permigsion to return to his native place and 
there leave some permenent memorial of the 
royal favour, The Nawdb not only granted the 
request, but further presented him with carte 
blanche on the State Treasury for the prosecu- 
tion of his designs, Besides the stately man- 
sion now much dilapidated, he constructed a 
large 5doli still in excellent preservation, and 
two wells sunk at great expense in sandy tracts 
where previously all irrigation had been imprao- 
ticable, . I 

The sacred tank on tho outsfirte of the town 
called Priya-kund, or Pírí-pokhar, was faced 
with stone by the Lavaniyns; who are further 
commemorated by & large Katra, or market 
place, the rains of the vast and elaborate man- 
sion where they resided, and by elogant stone 
chhattris st the foot of the hill. They held 
office under the Ršja of Bharatpur, and their 
present representative, Rám Nardyan, is now 
Tahsildér of Káma in that territory. 

Barwána had scarcely been built, when by the 
fortune of war it was destroyed beyond all hope. 
of restoration. In I774 A.D., the Játa, who had 
sdvanoril upon Delhi in support of the cause of 
Záhita Khan, and in consequence of ill-snocess 
were returning totheh own country, were met at 
Hodal in Gurgéñw by Najaf Khan hastening up 
from Agra. . Dislodged from their position, they 
fell back upon Kotben and Kosi, where they 
remained for nearly a fortnight, and then finally ` 
withdrew towards Dig, but at Barsána ware over- 
taken by the V&zír and a-pitched battle ensued. 
The Ját Infantry, 5000 strong, were commanded 
by Sumroo, or to give him his true European 
designation, Walter Reinhard, a celebrated ad- 
venturer who had first taken service under Straj 
Mal, and was still with his son Naval Sith, the 
then Réja of Bharatpur.. The ranks of the Im- 
perialista were broken by hie gallant attack, ond 
the Jats feeling assured of victory were following 
in reokless disorder; when the enemy rallying 
from their sudden panio turned upon their - pur- 
suers, who were too scattered to offer any solid 
resistance and effectually routed them. They 
contrived however to mgke good their retreat to 
Dig ; while the town of Barsána was given over 
to plunder end the stately mansions, so recently 
erected there, were reduced to their present state 
of ruin in the search for hidden treasure. Naval 
Sifih died some twenty days after the battle, but 
whether in consequence of wounds there received 
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Ig not certainly known. He was succeeded by 
hos brother Ranjit Sith ; but the whole country 
had been so thoroughly subjugated, that the ti- 
the was at first merely a barren honour. It was 
oaly at the intercession of Stra) Mal’s widow, 
the Rani Kishori,that the conqueror allowed the 
rew Réjé to retain the Fort of Bharatpur with 
sm extent of territory yielding an annual income 

.cf nime lakhs. Barsdéna never recovered from 
this blow, and in 8i2 sustained r. further mis- 
fortune, when the Gaurna Thákurs, its Zamin- 
dirs, being in circumstances of difficulty, and 
>robably distrustful of the stability of British 
cule, then only recently established, were mad 
enough to transfer their whole estate to the oft- 
quoted Lálá Bábü for the paltry sum of Ra. 603 
and the condition of holding land on rather 
more favourable terms than other tenanta. The 
parish now yields Government an annual rental 
of Rs. 809, and the absentee landlords about 
aa much, while it receives nothing from them in 
return, though their donations for charitable pur- 
poses in the neighbourhood of their own home in 
Bengal are often on g magnificent scale. Thus 
the appearance now presented by Barsána is & 
most forlorn and melancholy one. 

The hill is still to a limited extent known as 
Brakmakd-pahdr or Brahma’s hill: and hence it 
may be inferred with certainty that Barsána is & 
corruption of the Sanskrit compound Brakma- 
ednu, which bears the same meaning. Its four 
prominent peaks are regarded 88 emblematic of 
the four-faced divinity and are each crowned with 
some building ; the first with the group of tem- 
ples dedicated to Lirli Ji, the other three 

` with smaller edifices, known respectively as the 
Mán-Mandir, the Dén-garh and the Mor-Kuti. 
A second hill of leas extent and elevation com- 
pletes the amphitheatre in which the town is set, 
and the space between the two ranges gradually 
contracts to a narrow path which barely allows 
a single traveller on foot to pass between the 
shelving crags that tower above him on either 
side, This pass is famous as the Sénkari-khor, 
literally “ the narrow opening" and is the scene 
of a mela in the month of Bhídon, often attend- 
ed by as many as 0,000 people. The crowds 
divide according to their sex, and cluster about 
the rocks round two little shrines erected on 
either side of the ravine for the temporary recep- 
tion of figures of Rádhá& and Krishps, and in- 
dulge to their heart's content in all the licentious 





* A similar use of the local form Khor, for Khol, may be 
obeerved in the village of Khaira, where is a pond called 


banter appropriate to the occasion. At tho 
other mouth of the pass isa deep dell between 
the two high peaks of the Mén-Mandir and the 
Mor-Kutti with g masonry tank in the centre of 
a dense thicket called the Gahrwarben: and a 
principal feature in the diversions of the day is 
the scrambling of sweetmeats by the better class 
of visitors, seated on the terraces of the Peacock- 
Pavilion above, among the multitudes that 
throng the margin of the tank some 50 feet 

below. ५ i 

The essentially Hindi form of the title LéTli, 
equivalent to the Sanskrit Lalitá, may be taken 
as an indication of the modern growth of the 
local cultus. Even in the Brahma Vaivarta, 
the last of the Puráņas, and the one specially 
devoted to Radhd’s praises, there is no authority 
for any such appellation, though it gives a pro- 
fessedly exhaustive list of her titles, which are 
I6 in number and as follows :— 

Rádhá, Ráseávari, Rás&vásini, Rénkeévari, 

Krishpa-pén&dhiká, Krishpa-priyí, Krishpa- 
gvarápini, 

Krishná, Vrindí-vani, Vrindá, Vrindárana- 
inodini, ` I 

Ohandrárati, Obandra-Kénté, Sata-chandra- 
nibhánana, i 

Krishgn-rámánga-sambhütá, Paramdnanda- 
rápini. 

N a n d-g £ n w, as the reputed home of Krish- 
ngs foster-father, with its spacious temple of 
Nand Rée Ji on the brow of the hill overlooking 
the village, is in all respects an exact parallol to 
Barséna, The distance between the two places 
is only 5 miles, and when the nakára is beaten at 
the one, it canbe heard at theother. The tem- 
ple of Nand Háe, though large, is in a clumsy 
style of architecture and apparently dates only 
from the middle of last century. Its founder is 
said to have been one Rup Sifth, a Binsinwár Jat. 
It consists of an open nave, with choir and sac- 
rarium beyond, the latter being flanked on either 
side by & Rasoi and a Sej-mahall, and has two 
towers, or sikhares. It stands in the centre of 
& paved court-yard, surrounded by a lofty wall 
with corner kiosks, which command a very 
extensive view of the Bharatpur hills and the 
level expense of the Mathurá district as far as 
Gobardhan. The village which clusters at the 
foot and on the slope of the rock is for the most 
part of & mean description, but contains a few 
handsome houses, more especially one erected by 
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the famous Rip Rám of Barskna. With the ex- 
ception of one temple dedicated to Manasd Devi, 
allthe remainder bear dome title of the one po- 
pular divinity, sueh ss Nar-siftha, -Gopingth, 
: Nritys-Gopál, Girt-dhén, Nands-nendan, Rédhs- 
Mohan and Jasodé-nandan. This last is ona 
larger sealo than the others, and stands in a oourt- 
yard of its own, half way up thehill It is much 
in the same style and apparently of the same 
dato as tho temple of Nand-Báe, or probably a 
little older. <A flight of l4 broad stepe, con. 
atruoted of well-wrought stone from the Bharst- 
par quarries, leads from the level of the plain up 
to the steep and narrow street which terminates 
atthe main entrance of the great temple, This 
siziroase was madeo, at the cost of Bibi Gam 
Prasád of Calcutta in the year 88 A.D. At 
the foot of the hill is & large unfinished square 
with a range of stone baildings on one side for 
the accommodation of dealers and pilgrims, -and 
at the back is an extensive garden with some 
fine khirni treas, the property of the R£jé of 
Bharatpur. A little beyond this is the sacred 
lake called Pin Sarovar, a magnificent sheet of 
water with noble masonry Ghats on all its sides, 
the work of one of the Hájés of Bardwán, This 
is one of the four lakes of highest repute in 
Braj; the others being the Ohandrasaroyar at 
Parsoli by Gobardhan, the Prem-sarovar at 
Ghisipur near Barséna, and the Már-sarovar at 
Ams in the Máf Pargapa According to po- 
pular belief there are within the limits of Nand- 
gínw no less than 56 kunds; though it is 
admitted thatin this degenerate ago allof them 
are not readily visible. In every instance tha 
name is commemorative of Kyishpa and his 
pastoral occupations. Like Barsána and so many 
other of the holy . places, Nand-gátw is pert of 
the estate of the representatives of the Lélá 


 Bébá, who in 4877, A.D., acquired it in free 


gift from the then samindérs. 
The above sketch has entered rather largely 


. into details regarding two comparatively unim- 


portant places, But such minu&im aro the most 
trustworthy exponent of provincial customs, 
speech snd traditionary ideas; and their recital 
in the present case has been further intended as 
an attempt—firet to rescue from oblivion the 
name of a local worthy, who has been somewhat 
hardly treated by posterity; and secondly, to. 
illustrate by & view of the fortunes of one small - 
town, a curious transitional period in Indian 
history. After a cheoquered existence of 500 
years, there expired with Aurangxib all-the vital 
energy of the Muhammaden empire, The Eng- 
lish power, its fated successor, was yet uncon- 
scious of its destiny and all reluctant to advance 
any claim to the vacant throne. Every petty 
chieftain, as for example Bharatpur, soornmg 
the narrow limits of his ancestral domains, 
pressed forward to grasp the glittering prize; 
and spared no outlay in the attempt to enlist in 
his service the ablest men of any 

either like Bumroo to lead his armies in the 


field, or like Ráp Rim to direct his counsels in >. 


the cabinet. Thus men, whatever their rank in 
life, if only endowed by nature with genius or 
audacity, rose in an incredibly short space of 
time from obscurity to all but regal power, 
The wealth so rapidly secured was as profusely 
lavished ; nor was there any object in hoarding, 
when the next chance of war would either in- 
crease the treasure ten-fold, or transfor it bodily 
toa victorious rival. Thus & hamlet became in 
one day the centre of a princely court, crowded 
with magnifloent buildings, and again, ere the 
architect had ‘well completed his design, sunk 
with its founders into utter ruin and desolation. 





ON BOME EMINENT CHARACTERS IN BANSK RIT LITERATURE, 
Dr M. BASHAGIRI S'ABTRI, BA; ACTING PROFESSOE OF BANBKRIT, MADRAS, 


Vixeamaprrra—This name is applied to 
several kings and consequently causes consider- 
able confusion. The first sovereign that is 
- known by i was the Vikramáditya from whom 
the well known pra takes its name. Ha is said 
to hare been the son of a Brahman named 

who married four wives, one of 

the Brahman caste, another of the Kshatriya, the 
, third óf the Vaidya, and the fourth of the Budra 
caste, They were called Brahmant, Bh&numatt, 


Bhágyavatt, and Bindhumatt respectively. Each 
of the four bore him a son. Vararuchi was 
born of the first wife, Vikramérka of the second, 
BhatH of the third, and Bharttihari, of the 
fourth, Vikramtrks became king while Bhatti 


.| Served him in the capacity of the Prime minister, 


After an incredibly long reign he ia said to have 
bee killed by-a prince of the potter oaste,- 
named Sélivahana in 566 B. O. and in that 
year commences his éra, Ha is considered one 
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of the greatest of the sovereigns of India. He 
was distinguished for his learning, his patronage 
of Esnskrit literature, and liberality to the poor. 
Sevaral marvellous stories are related of him in 
the account of him called the Vikramfrkacha- 
rita. He is there figured somewhat as Oharle- 
magne and Arthur are in the romances of the 
Middle Ages. Whatever may be the suthenti- 
oltr of the Vikramacharita and other books 
which give accounts of him, they prove 
beyond all doubt, that this sovereign was most 
popular, that his reign was a long one and wag 
distinguished by many great deeds and that he 
wea very religious and protected the Varnas- 
ramadharma or duties of caste and the religious 
orders, He is said to be the author of a kosha or 
lexioon; but of what kosha, we cannot ascertain, 
F»om a catalogue of books sent by a Brahman 
from Kadappe, it would appear that this book is 
the Sassaravarte; but this statement is contra- 
disted by Medinikars,* who m a list of lexico- 
graphers, enumerates most of the koshas which 
are prior to his book, and there mentions the 
koeha of Vikramfrka as a separate book. While 
from tho Haravali it appears that the Sahsara- 
varta was written by Vikramérket 

He is also said to be the author of 8 treatiso 
on music, 

The name of Vikramüditya was assumed by 
several kings and this, as retharked above, oc- 
casions some confusion. Subendhu in his Vê- 
cavadatts says— 

Bérascvatté vigat& navak& vilasanti 
chara no kankah. Barastra kirtisechum 
gatarati bhuvi Vikramáditye 

Now Subundhu quotes the Brihatkathá which 
is believed to be the same as the Kathásarit- 
Ságara But the author of this book says he 
sompiled it for the recreation of the grand- 
nother of Harshadeva; and this prince is said 
n the Bájataringint to have been the son of 
Kulasa, the son of Ananta, the son of Bangrá- 
markjt. From a reliable source it has been 
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ascertained that flangríms ascended the throne 
in 027 A.D., and his son Ananta in ]0b3, and 
Harsha the grandson of the letter in 059. 
This last prince reigned only twelve years and 
consequently Somadeva must have written the 
Kathfsarit Sagar between 059 and I07, (Wil- 
son on Hindu Fiction). From this it may be in- 
ferred that the Vasavadatta was posterior to the 
Bribatksths and that its author must have 
flourished in the twelfth century. We learn 
the following from tradition. Subandhu, the 
author of the Vasavadatta, wrote the poem with 
a view to be rewarded by Vikramirks, and be- 
fore he completed it that sovereign died. The 
author finding a new sovereign on the throne 
who was destitute of the learning, taste, and 
judgment necessary to appreciate his poem, be- 
came hopeless and vented his despair in the 
stanza quoted above. From this it follows that 
Subundhu was a contemporary of Vikramárks, 
Who this Vikramá&rka was we cannot determine, 

Aooording to Major Wilford's 
kramfrka and Salivahana, there were three 
Vikramirkas who were all alike celebrated for 
their power, greatness, and good government, 
The first of them was the Vikramirks who 
flourished before Christ and,is said to have been 
killed by Balivàhana. The second was the same 
with Srfkama Deva. This prince is said to 
have reigned A.D. 9, The third Vikramé- 
ditya commenced his reign in 44l, The second 
of these three princes was also celled Sûdraka. 
In the Skanda Puráípa, Kumarika Khanja it is 
said that a great king named Büdraka will 
reign in the year of Kaliyuga 8290, that is in 
I98 A.D. This agrees well with the former 
date, But we are not certain about the identity 
of those kings, for the Skanda Pur&ps does not 
specify the Budraka of whom it speaks, 

There is a short grammatical ireatise in 
Sanskrit containing about 700 anushtup stanzas 
divided into four chapters, and celled Prayoga- 
chandrika, The author calls himself Vesala- 
bhupeti, the ornament of the Ohogan dynasty. 
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In the beginning of the book there is a stanza 
which runs as foHows :— 

Chandrá&vati vadana chandra ohakora vikra- 
máditya bhfipathanayonaya tentravettá, 

* The son of Vikramirks who was as fond of 
the face of (his wife) Ohandrevati gs the Oha- 
kora is of the moon.” J think that there is a 
stanza at the end of the book concerning the 
age of the author, but as the book is not at 
hand I cannot quote it. 

BHOJA, 

This prince was the son of Bitdhuls, 
King of Dharé in Malwa, and his uncle was 
called Munje, While he was very young his 
father died, and on account of his minority hia 
uncle ascended the throne. The young prince 


made great’ progress in learning various aris - 


and scionces. His popularity gradually in- 
creased and excited the envy of his uncle, who 
apprehended that the young king would soon 
depose him. He wanted therefore to secure his 
position and contrived how to put his nephew to 
death, He sent for Vatearaja, one of his 
tributary princes and, having communicated to 
him his design, asked him to murder the young 
Bhoja in a solitary wood. The latter, though 
unwilling to execute;guch sn ‘odious commission, 
could not refuse, and accordingly he took the 
young prince to the place appointed. But-when 
he went there and contemplated whet he was 
going to do, he was seized with horror and his 
own conscience prevented him from doing it. 
Instead of murdering the prince he took him 
privately to his house and presented to the king 
his sword beameared with the blood of some 
wild animal which he hed killed. When the 
king asked him what his nephew said before his 
death Vatsaráj& gave him a leaf on which the 
young king had written a verse. He read as 
follows :— 

Mándh&t& samahipathih kritayug& lankára 
bhüto gatah. Bethuryena mahodadhervirachitah 
kuásan das&syántakah.  Anyech&piyudhishtira 
prabhritayo yátádivum bhüpete Naikenápi sa- 
mangatá vasumntt nunam turayá yasyati. 

* Mandháta, that king who was the ornament 
of the kritayuga died. Where is the enemy of 
Ravana (Rima) by whom a bridge was built to 
the ocean? Others such as Yudhishthira went 
to heaven. The earth followed none of them; 
but it will certainly follow you.” No sooner 
did the king read this verse than he fell down 
thunderstruck, but was soon consoled by 
Vatearaja, who told him that he did not 
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murder his nephew as. he was-ordered to 
do, but took him to his house and ooncealed 
him there. As soon as Bhoja was brought 
before him he embraced him and humbly asked 
his pardon. Soon after this the king placed 
his nephew on the throne and, retired to the 
woods to perform ascetic eeremonios, The 
young Bhoja having thus got the throne of his 
father, invited posts and philosophers from all 
parts of India. The book from which I have 
taken the foregoing account makes the following 
poejs his contemporaries :— 


Karptra Dhanapála - Herivansa 
Kalinga Bana "Lakshmtdhara 
Kamadeva Bhavabhtti Vidy&vinoda 
Kalidisa Bhåskara Visv&vasu 
Kokila Maytra Vishnu Kavi 
Srtd&chandre Benkera 
Goptladeva Maheswara S&mbadeva 
Jayadsrs Mégha  - Suka 
Tårendra Muchukunds Sita 
D&modera R&machandra Btmanta 
Somanåtha R&meswarebhatta Subandhu 


There are gross anachronisms here, but the 
author, Vallílasena who is said to have written 
the work in the l2th century, did not perceive 
them, and his object was to enlogise the patron- 
age of Sanskrit literature by this prince. This 
King of Dhirs is said to be the author of the. 
Ohampur&máyapa. There is internal evidence at 
least to show that it is not the work of a 
Brahman. ' 5s 

It contains g stanza jn the beginning which 
is as follows :— 

Uchairgathirjaga ti sidhyati dharmataschet 
tasya pram&cha vachanaih kyita ketaraischet 
teshim prakdsans das&pi maht suraischet. 
Tánantareps nipatet kwanu matpranimah. 

“Tf salvation oomes from virtue, if the au- - 
thority for virtue (is given) by words not com- 
posed (the Vedas) and ifthe work of spreading 
them is (to be done) by the Brahmans, whither 
will my homage go but to them? This verse 
could not have proceeded from the mouth of a 
Brahman. At the end of each Kanda it is said 
to heve been written by Bhoja. Other works 
are asorfbed to him, viz., the Rarasvati Kanthá- 
bhar&na, a treatise on rhetoric, a commentary 
on the lexicon of Amarasihha, a treatise on 
music, Rijavartika, a commentary on the Patanjali 
sutre, and the Oharucharya. But there is no 
mention of these works in the Bhojacharitra. 
In the Vikram&rka charitra it is said that Bhoja 
who was the King of Ujjayani and was the de- 
scendant of Vikramirks wanted to ascend the 
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throne of that celebrated sovereign, which he 
disoorered under the ground. While he wes 
' abroad on a hunting excursion he came to s 
fidd of growing corn. A Brahman was watch- 
irg over the ground from an eminence and while 
there he invited every passenger to reap the 
r.oh corn, But when he got down he began to 
auso severely every ope who, tempted by 
His invitation, entered the field. This struck 
tae king, who with a view to find out the cause 
crdered the Brahman to come down from the 
eminence and sat himself there. But no sooner 
did the king do this than he was inspired with a 
degree of liberality which his mind never before 
felt. But when he came down he began, as the 
Brahman did, to censure the freedom of the 
3eople whom he called to reap the corn. - He then 
shought -there must be something under the 
ground below the eminence; and accordingly he 
dug out the earth and found g throne or Sitha- 
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sana, adorned with. thirty-two  putlis. He 
brought it home on a propitious day ap- 
pointed by the Brahmans and wanted to ascend 
it; but he was interrupted by one of the putlis, 
which haying assumed the form of a maiden, 
related to him one of the great achievements of 
Vikram4rka and asked him whether he was so 
great as that sovereign and on his acknowledg- 
ing his inferiority to him the speeker dis- 
appeared. The next time he came to ascend the 
throne he waa interrupted by another putli in 
the same manner and at a third time, by & third 
and so on. He tried to sit on that throne 82 
times and was prevented every time by a puli; 
and at last the throne itself disappeared. It 
is difficult to ascertain who this Bhoja was. 
But this is evident that the author wanted 
to show that the kmg was inferior to Vi 
kramárka in respect of power, greatness and 
liberality. 
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Journal of the Asiatic Socisty of Bengal No. 76. 
(Continued from p. 527). 
THE fourth paper is a ‘ Note on Gharg£on, Astm,’ 


by J. M. Foster, F.E.G.8., containing somewhat 


lengthy extracts from Robinson's Descriptio Ac- 
count of Asam (84), from Bernier's Partiowlar 
Events in the Empire of the Great Mogul, and from 
the ‘Loss ofthe Ter Schelling’ in Tales of Ship- 
urecks aad Adventures at Sea (London, 2nd ed. 852). 

In ‘ Translations of Selected Pcrtions of Book I 
of Chand Bardgi's Epio; by J. Beames, B.OB8. 
M.R.A.&, &o the opening IB8 stanzas are thus, 
rendered :— 
l. Setak metre, Om I— 

First reverently bowing, bowing, the poet adores 
the feet of the Gurus. 

(Taking) refuge at the fòt of the highest, the 
afforder of support? the husband of the epulent 


LI 
(Who) stands the lord of vice and of virtue, oon- 
suming the wicked, the lord of heaven, blessing with 
FIO ; 
(Who is as) sandalwood to the lifs of living be- 
ings moving on the earth, lord of all, bestower of 


blessings. 
2 Vathid metre. 

First the very auspicious root is £o be oelebratea. T 
Irrigated with the water of the truth of tradition, 
Religion, (like) a fair tree with ane trunk sprung up 


* Or “ supporting the earth," if धा रज्‌ be meant for घेर णी 
whieh is quite possible. 

+ This line ts extra-metral, and is probably meant as a note, 

f A conjectural rendering, which does not satisfy me, 


With thrioe six branches rejoicing the three worlds 

Leaves (of various) colours, leaves (like) mouths 
there were] 

Colour of flowers, and weig X of fruit (it had) 

Speech unfailing, prinoely, 

Rejoicing with fragrance the sight and touch 

A’san tree of hope to the parrot(-like) poet. 

B. Kavit. 

First having indeed proclaimed a blessing 

Having honoured§ the sacred writings, (whose) 
beginning (is) the Vede, [tons 

(Whose) three-fold branches, in (all) four direo- 

(Are) possessed of colour, and leaves (like) letters 

Religion having sprouted (out through) the bark 

Flowered fair in (all) four directions 

Its fruit, (virtuous) deeds, springing out 

dwelling amidst mortals 

(Firm as) counsel of kings, (or as) the earth, the 
wind shakes it not 

Giving to life the flavour of nectar, 

The Kali (yuga) affixes no stain to it 

Oontaining truth, wisdom, and (perpetual) freah- 
ness. 

A Kowit. 

aking possession of the earth (like) a garden plot 

Irigating if with the fullness of the Voda, as 
with water 

Placing in it good seed] 

Upsprang the shoot of knowledge 





$ 7 7००५ सपञ्जय. Another readizig la UTAT, which seems 
to have arisen from an omission of the vowel by the copyist. 


| This strange line I read as if for बौद्ध सूभ छम्म मध्य, 


—F-n- 
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Combining branches of three qualities 

With leaves of mawy names, red as earth 

It flowered with good deeds, and good thoughts 

Complete deliverance, union of substances 

The twioe-born of pure mind have experienced 
the flavour of perfect wisdom 

A benian tree of delight, spreading abroad virtues 

The branches of (this) ‘excellent tree in the three 
worlds 


Unconquered, victorious, diffusing virtues, 

b. Bhufanga prayáta meire. 
First be the well adorned Bhujangi? taken 
Whose name this one, is spoken in many ways ` 
Second, be taken the god, the lord of life 
Who placed the universe by powerful spells on 


Beshnág. 

In the four Vedas by the Brahmans the glory of 
Hari is spoken, 

Of whose virtue, this unvirtuous world is witness, 

Third, the Bharati Vyása spake the Bhárath, 

Who bore witness to the more than human cha- 
rioteer.f 

Fourth Suka deva at the feet of Parikhit 

Who extolled all the kings of the race of Kuru 

Fifth ei 

` Who placed a six-fold necklace on the neck of 

King Nala. 

Sixth Kalidasa, fair of speech, fair of wit, 

Whose speech is phat a post, a master-poet 
fair 

Who made the pure fragrance of the mouth of 


Bali, 

Who firmly bound the dyks of three-fold enjoy- 
ment. 

Seventh, Danda mali's charming poem, 

The wave of whose wit is as the stream of Ganga. 

Jayadeva eighth, poet, king of poets 

Who only made the song of Govinda ; 

Take all these poets as thy spiritual guide, Poet 


Chand, 
Whose body is as a sacrifice inspired by Devi. 
The poets who have uttered prajses and excellent 


speech, 

Of them Poet Chand has spoken highly, 
6. Duhg. 

The speech in verse af Chand, excellent, 

Hearing him utter, his wife (says) 

Purifier of the body, O poet, 

Uttering excellent speech. 
Ç. Kavit 

Beith the wife to her husband : 


* I do not know what the allusion is here. 

t These words are probably a corruption, TITTY सारप 
being for WEIST, more than earthly, from Gd, over, and 
qÍ T, earth, and सारापैन्‌ charioteer. Ib is an allusion 
to Krishna's acting as charioteer to Arjuna in the great 
war. 

f I ozwnot understand this line, 


"LTA inan is still the osm mon pa cen 


Puriñer of offspring, great poet, 

Uttecing spells and charms, 

Like an oblation offered to Devi, 

Hero of spella, very terrible, 

Giving pleasure to kings by thy poetry ; 

The childish sports, one by one, 

Of the gods having extolled in thy poems, 
Having uttered unchecked speech, 

From which to me (comes) wisdom, 

That word which is the visible form of Brahm, 


* Why should not the best of poeta speak it ? 
8. Kavit, Ckand's speso. 


To his wife (saith) the bard 

Chand, muttering soft and low, 

That true word of Brahm, 

Purifier of (all) others itself pure, 

That word which has no form, 

Stroke, letter, or colour, 

Unshaken, unfathomable, boundless, 

Purifler of all things in the three worlds, 

That word of Brahma, let me expound 

The glory of the Gurus, pleasing to Baraswati, 
If in the arrangement af my phrases I should 


succeed, 
It will be pleasing to thee, O lotus-faced one 


9. Kavit, Chend's wife's speech. 


Thou art the poet, the axoellant 

Gazing on the heavens with uncolouded intellect, $ 
Bkilful in the arrangement of metres. 

Having made. the song of the Peaoook-youth ;] 

The wave of thy wit is like Ganga, 

Uttering speech immortal, soft 

Good men hearing ít are rejoiced, 

(It) subdues like a spell of might. 

The incarnation King Prithira] the lord, 

Who maintained the happiness of his kingdom, 
Hero, Chief of heroes, and all his paladins 

Of them speak a good word f 


l0. Kavit Chaad's speech. 


To her of the elephant-geit, Chand 

Singing a pleasant rhyme (said), 

Ravisher of the soul, tendril of enjoyment; 

Possessing the fragrance af the ooean of the gods, 

(Thon) of the glancing eye, in the flower of thy 
youth, 

Beloved of my soul, giver of bliss, 


Wife, free from all evil qualities, 
(Thou) who hast obtained the fruit of the worship 


of Geuri. 
As many poems as there have been from first to 
last 


$ Of the many senses of TIN, the one here given is the ' 
meaning. 


words oooar in 


be was iiic 
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Consider how: endless-a string -(there is) of them, 

Tho description of this-matter-(is in) many books; 

Thus having taken jn the-best-oounseL ° 

ll.. Paddhari meire.. 

First reverencing my first of gods 

Who-uttered.the imperishable wort: Ow! ` 

‘Who made the Formed out.of the-Formless, 

The wil of- his mind blossomed and boro" fruit, 

The sheen of-the three qualities; inhabiting the 
three worlds, 

Shining-on gods in heaven, men-on earth, serpents 

(in hell 
Then in xA form of Brahma leaving-thorBrahmas- 


ub the essence of truth seid the-fonr Vedas, - 

The creator uttered-them; unwritten; 

Without qualities; having: neither- form nor line, 

He. who made-the heaven, earth, and hell, 

Yama, Brahma, Indra, the Rishis:and. guardians 
“ah clouds, ether, 

Winds, fire, A 

Rivers, ocean, earth, mountains, and their inhabi- 


P eighty-four lakhs:of-living beings 

I cannot oome to an end of the description of 
thom. 

He made a tendril of eighteen colours, 

Of various kinds, subject to all qualities, 

No one can resist his commands, 

Placing the order on his heed (one) bears grief 


Bises ; this comes to pass--by force af.the lord's 
command. 


The moon every night obediant to -order 

Rises in the sky; being- without division,§ 

The ‘guardians: of: the regions-remain- patient- 
ly pressed: down: by-the-earth, 

Their. joints. do_not &ohe though they: remain: 

firmly pressed. . 

He appoints to the wind-ita»meesure- and: the - 
place of its. going; 

It neither-exceedsznor fille: short, makes-joy to. 
the body. 

Indra's heaven; clouds, &nd:sky (obey his) order" 

He makes the rain: to. rainzjoyfully-- 

Firm_ and immoveuble- remains the. : earth. (like) ` 

It cannot.shake- or more, for” an: inebant..in 
distress. 

The wave rising: touches;the sky; . 

On the. brink. of `the- oosan - there-- remains;no: 
traoe-of it ; 

* the-peet < 
RT 
+I read ब्रह्मा प्ड: आरे (foe चाहि), buts. thare: bean 
other reading NUI: OTT whieh 5s: not:tatoiligible.- V: 
and T-arecfhen written fer ome another in the MB. 
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passes it, 

It advanoes.only so far as. the lord's command 
(allows). 

His order.no one-can refute, 

Neither in the pest nor in. the future; nor: in 
the. present. 

The Vede describes-Brahms as illimitable, 

Filling -the wator-and-land he .remains-in-every 
material object: 

Then-spake-Vyasa_ eighteen Puranas. 

Arranging the inoernations- in various ordor 

He describes with olear- intellect every god, . 

He searched out all. of them, he did. not con- 

Then Valmiki; the incarnation.of Rem; 

Related in a Book- ofa hundred krores (6f lines) 
essence of tmth.. 


° ° a 0 


The mighty bear; the story of the friendly mon- 


Again five poems-five poets made, 
Placed a light in the breasts ofignorant-men, 
In afew words wisdom is shown, 
I might make a boest, then you would laugh. 
I2. Duh, Hearing the poem of Poet Chand, 
Delighted in her mind, his wife (says), 
Thou art the post, the charming poet, 
Langhing heing prevented. 
I8. Kavit. Quoth the intelligent wife. 
Thou who hast spells on thy tongue—ooean of 


spells 
Excelling in the description of witness 
Like the shining moon 
Thon bestower of heavenly blessings, 
Grant a gift to ma, O poet ! 
The eighteen Puranas 
Their names and quantity all ; 
Thou telling the tale, joy (will be) to me, 
Past and fnture existences will be purifled, 
The darkness of ignorance is destroyed by hearing 


this; , 
The filth of (spiritual) blindness-is removed from 
the heart. 


Mr.: Bléchmann's paper-on: Kooh 800, &o, has 
been: already - notioed (p. 222). The last paper is. 
* Noiés-on,- Arabic: and Persian Inscriptions from 
Dintjpurr Ditka; Dhimrti (N.of DH), Badéon 
and-A lkpur.(KE: of Badaon)’ by-the-same: 


AT tha lest meeting of -the Asiatio- Soalety,: Mr. Blooh- 
mann exhibited a rubbing of an Inscription made by Mr, W:M 
Bourke froera rnined mosque at Kbalna near-HugbllL. Tho 

thatthe mosque ras: founded during the 


- reig of-Aleddin-Abel Muzaffar Fires -Sbeb, sowof Nnocat 


` CANA terally ‘dawn of night; whloh-woald 
conveys diffirent- meaning to our minds, 
$ कलाहीण,. having Do. Ksles, or the~I6 digits. into 


ins Lina ts not Jaliigible, ite containa-scmacelliskan 
clear. 


to- Site's rape; bus tha = 


Having obtsined- its_, limit, not one (wave) 


\ 
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Shah, A.H. 996. Mr. Blochmann stated that the reign of 
this king could not have been of long duration, and he 
might probably have only reigned in Western Bengal. The 
reign of Nusrat Shah ended, according to the historians, in 
940 A. H., and his successor was called Mahmud Shah, no 
mention ever having .been before discovered either in an 
fuscription or on a ooin of Mirus Shah of this date. It is 
intended, if possible, to secure the stone with this inserip- 
tion on if for the Indian Museum.— Fngishkmes. 


, 


Bombay Br. Asiatic Society. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Society held 8th 
August 872. 

Dr. Bhau Deji read the following report on 9 gol coins 
received from the Collector of Belyaum—$ larger and 
l8 smaller. 

The larger three are ciroular, flat pieces weighing 63 
grains On oue side each has a ciroglar line very near the 
run which is headed. Within the circle is the figure of a 
lion rampant, face to the left, In front of the neck is a 
short inseription in Devanagari characters comparatively 
modern, mentioning the name of one of the years of Brihas 
pati-Chakra, or sixty years cyole of Jupiter, In that year 
the coin was probably struck. 

In one the name of the year is Subhakrata, the 86th in the 
cycle, The second has Pramoda, the 4th in the 65००९ the 
third has Pingala, the Sist in the 6५०७५ 

A little above the ear of the Hon and olom to the circular 
line is a small olrole and the crescent, evidently to repre- 
sent the sun and the moon, z 

The coin having the name of the year Pingala, has the 
Svastika symbol, juss behind the raised tail, whilst that 
with the name of the year Pramoda has the same symbol 
under the raised front foot, ' 

The form of the lion has a general resemblance to the 
lions found in the caye of Elephanta and in the ruins of 
Mathur, 





On the obverse of the coin with the Subhakrta year, isan 
inscription of five lines within a cizcle, the firss line is in 
modern Devanagari characters, and may be read Siva 
Chita. The line under has the same name but in a differ- 
ent character, probably the old Dravidian alphabet. The 
third line has the name of Sri Siva Chitta in Deva- 
nagari. 

The fourth line reads exaotly as the third, but the charac- 
ter is the old Canarese, 

The fifth’ line has again Biva Chitta in Devanagari. 

Thecoins having the name of Pramoda and - Pingala have 
on the obverse inscriptions in five lines, 

ix. Sri Sapte ko. 

2nd, tise lavva! ara vi 

Brd. ra Jaya kesi, 

dih. Deva Malasya, 

Sth, ra mari, I 

In the coin with the name of the year Pingala, the letter 
vi is at the commencement of the third line, and instead of 
lavvavara there is lgbhavara, which is ८ jutvalent to lab- 
dhavara in Sanskrit. 

The legend may be translated— 

“The brave Jayakesl who obtained the favour of Sri 
Baptakotiss and was the euemy of Mallavarma.” 

The temple of Saptakotisa (Siva) is Narvenin Gos In 
my peper on Madhavacharya, I have stated that Madhava 
Mantri established the shrine in the time of Hari-Hara. 

The sixteen coins are all alike, being 50 grains in weight. 
On one side is the representetion of an elephant with trap- 
pings, bedly carved and never entire in any one of the 
coins. 


On the obverse is a oonrsntionalized leaf. These coins ap- 
pear to be cast and not die struck, 

The age of the ooins, Judging by the alphabets, is later 
than the thirteenth century of the Christian era, We have 
the name ofa King Jayakesi and his enemy Mallavarma, 
bat I am unable to find at present their exact position in 
the dynasties of Southern and Western India, 


"MISOELLANEA, 


NOTES. 

l. Inthe Indiam Antiquary, p. 74, Prof. Weber 
mentions that an Msopio fable,—that of the flight 
of the tortoise through the air, is found in Budda- 
ghoss. This reminds me thet the story is repre- 
sented in & small panel sculpture at the entrance 
to the Mundét (Buddhist) temple in Java, near 
Boro Bodor. The fact is mentioned by me in 
the J. Aa. S. Bom. of I889, p. 20. 

2 Sultan Baber mentions (p. 44) a curious 
superstition in the hill country north of the Kabul 
River (Kuner, Bajaur, Swåt, &o.,) : “It is the ous- 
tom, when & woman dies, to plaoe.hor on a bier 
which they lift up by the four sides. If the woman 
has lived virtuoualy, she shakes the bearers to such a 
degree that even when they are upon their guard, 
and attempting to prevent it, the oarpse falls from 
the bier.” 

In an annual procession where I write (at Palermo) 
in honour of the Patron Saint of the City, St. 
Rosalia, a bier containing her bones, real or sup- 


—— SS eee ER 
* Binoe writing the above I am told thai the shaking is 
intended to commemorate Peleas of the bones down 
from the precipitous Mount on which they are 


posed, is carried through the streets. The bearers 
are always masons, At intervals they stagger as if 
involuntarily, and shake the bier till the bones rattle. 
I vannot give the reason assigned, and the prooes- 
sion has this year been abolished or suspended, but 
the circumstance is curious in juxtaposition with 
Baber's story.? 

9. Iknow not if the Maramat Department ai 
Madras still flourishes by that name. But it is 
worthy of note that a standing commission for 
the meintenanoe and repair of the ancient Cathedral 
here bears the name of Maremma, It Ise curious 
trace of the former extent of M 


4. It seems to me all bui certain that the 
Semylla of Ptolemy and the Periplus, the 
Baimür or Taimfr of the Arab geographers, 
is Chawl I should be glad to learn the oldest ५४ 
known native spelling of the latter name. Chimoul 
Cámul, or Chénwur would easily run into Sem yl 


hollered to have been discovered in a mirsculous way. But 
hie may be a post/ectitions reason, Mid 
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la or Jaimur on one hand, and into Ohaul on 
the other. And Ptolemy says the natives called it 
Timylla (Tiamyla?). 

It was probably also the Sibor of Cosmas, as 
the order of his names indicates, rather than 
Supara 

Supfre, on the other hand, appears to correspond 
exactly to the Swally of our old traders, the Bandar 
of Barat, north of the Tepti. Supra is represented 
by Lassen to be a corruption of (Sanskrit) B ur ph 


rake “Fine shore.” Is Soally a Hindu name, in. 


which case it might be a s rviving trace af Sapfra, 
ar is it only the Arabio Soil, “ shores"? I have 
soon the latter suggestion somewhere, but on the 
other hand Sup år a is called Sufdlak by Abulfeda, 
which comes near Swally. And Langlois quoted 
by Rienaud, says that Supåra or Suffleh 
a answers to the place called by the Sanskrit writers 
Subahiika,” which comes nearer still. Gildemeister 
says of Buf&lah “de cwíws siin omnis interiit 
memoria.” But if Soally is Bu f&lah,its memory 
is not clean perished. Bupera is mentioned by 
Friar Jordanus, a contemporary of Abulfeda's, who 
was thoro as a missionary. This is perhaps the 
latest mention of the name in that form. f 

D. Perhaps few readers af the Antiquary, though 
it is published at Bombay, know that four Francis- 
san missionaries, comrades of the said Jordanus, 
suffered martyrdom at T hanna, at the hands of 
the Musselman" Melic’, or Governor, in L82. The 
story is told at length by Friar 00070 a few years 
later. 
3. Cosmas mentions as exported from Kalli- 
ana (near Bombay) sesamin logs (tis cxcwacé). 
The Periplus also names among exports from Bari- 


gasa “ spars of sesamin and ebony" (exéerrue cura us | 
' often seen in Europe and Asis that a mighty dynas- 


x« Kobe). And Kaswint (in Gildemeister, p. 2l8) 
quotes some verses on the products of India by 
one Abuldhali of Rind, in which ere mentioned 
u arbor Zingitana et aksim et piper. No commentator 
to my knowledge has explained what this timber is. 
But is it not manifestly sisg, or as it is more 
usually called (at least in upper India) shisham ° 
If] am right in supposing the blackwood of Bombay 
to be a kind of stra, we see how old the export is, 
What is the Arbor Ziagitana (shajar-al-Zánij) 
in the last quotation ? Oan it be ginger? A Sanskrit 
etymology is assigned to the word stagiber, bui 
the medissval map of Marino Sanuto (circa I820) 
connects the name and article with Zinj oc Zanzibar. 

H. Youur, Colonel. 


Palermo, August 28th, 872. 





'SUPARA. 





* Beinumd, Frag. Arab, ot Pers. p. I2L, 


direct line, Banj&n to Suptrt near Washi (N. Let. 
l% 25; E Long. 72° 65) 4i miles, and from 
Supårt to Think i7j miles. The last distance, 
however, is so nearly 5 parasangs, and the distance 
from Bharoch to Bupar& so nearly 56, that it can 
scarcely be doubted thas Sup &r& is the Subarah of 
the Arabs and the Soupara of Ptolemy.{—Eprrog. 





THE GAULI RAJ. 

I see in: the Madian Antiquary page 258, some 
remarks by Mr. Ramsay on my suggestions about the 
Gali R&j. Monuments similar to those that he men- 
tons are very common in that corner af Khendeeh 
which lies on the head waters of the Panjara River 
rest of Pimpalner, I believe that the Bhills erect 
them both of stone and wood at this day, but had no 
tme when I was there to go into the wubject. The 
favourite figures are horsemen and warriors, and & 


curious symbol like “ the young moon with the old ,. 


one in her arma.” Ido not know whether it repre- 


_ sents that or the San and Moon. 


With reference to Mr. Ramsay’s concluding remarks 
I must point out that I kave “ conjured up the ghost 
of some lost dynasty” with some success, as I 
Lave induced hia to contribute the Ohindwá&rá 
legend to the stook of published information on 
the subject. And when he guessos “ that at some 
pest time the upland plains of the Sathpuras and 
adjoining lands were chiefly occupied by shepherd 
tribes,” I think he is more open than I am to chaf 
about the ten lost tribes of Israel. 

Tribe or dynasty, thay are gone, and it is the 
totelity of thelr disappearance that leads me to 
believe thet they cannot have been a nation, for 
that seldom perishes utterly, while it has been 


ty can collapse. 
* And like the baseless fabric of this vision 
Leare not a wrack behind. ’ 
W. F. Bmsoram. 





: ON GOMUTRA. 

Tuy remarks recently made before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengelyby 2807 R£jendralila Mitre with 
regard to the use of beef among the Hindug of 
ancient days, soem: to have startleda good many, 
and have suggested an inquiry as to the period at 
which the cow oome to के? regarded as a sacred 
animal in this oountry. As a contribution to this 
enquiry, it is perhape worthy of note that one of the 
u producta of the cow” appears to have "been held 
geored in the days of Patanjali. In his commentary 
on Panini L, 4 96, occurs the sentence. “ Gomfitra 
sytpisytt” which may be rendered, —“ Might there 
be [s drop] at least of Gomftra?” This looks 
very like an inquiry by one who holding the “ mt- 
tra" sacred, required it for purposes of purification. 

Now the date of Potenjali has been ingeniously 
fixed by the late Dr. Goldstücker inthe middle of 





— _ CC LI z-—<——FF-r — . V 


f Sos my Notes g'a Visit to Gujarat, p. 48, 
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‘the ‘second oentury B.C.; and Professor H. | . | Pompeil. .Rangan-iyagar once a year leaves his 
Bhandarkar has, I understand, been able to find.» angry Juno, Rangam-iyargari in the temple and is 
further confirmation of Dr. Goldsticker’s conclusion. dragged.in his giant car, by.s thousand Brahmans 
-It would seem therefore: that the oow -must have and their deluded ones, with songs and shouting, to 
been revered at as carly a period at least . as the pead three nights in the pretty little temple of 
seoond century B.C. ~ -Rachh-eramms, the dancing goddess.—Rev. C. H. 
EASHINATH Tampax TxLANG. | Dall छ the ‘Indian Mirror, 


—,. 


-HILL OR ABORIGINAL TRIBES IN THE DEKHAN. 















































PUBLICATION ON .CHAND. 

WE learn that Mr. J. Beames is: preparing for 
the Bibliotheoa Indice, published for the Bengal 
Asiatio Society, the text of Chand's Prithirtja Bisau, 
with the words divided, from `a collation of several 
MSS., and that Dr.-Hoorule, Professor of-Sanskrit at 
Jaynarayan’s College, Benares, will prepare the 
second part, beginning. with book XXIII. The two 
parts will be. carried on :simultaneously, end the 
first fasciculus containing about 2,000 lines will 
appear immediately. 


ginal tribes in the. District are either settled or wandering, 
In the first class he places. (L) .the -Ramusis, who inhabit 
the eastern parta of the Distritos + (2) the ‘Mangs and Be- 
-ruds, who ocoupy the parts whioh lie adjacent to the Kolha- 
Par State ; (8) the Kolis, who Hya in small numbers in the 
hilly tracta near the Bhor Btate; and (4) the Dhangars, 
who live either on the top of the hills which form the off- 
shoots of the Sahyadri, or on the plains of the eastern part of 
the District, where they find sufficient room to pasture their 
^fockz In the othar classes he Places the Wadars, Vanjars, 
- Katkadis, and Domberis, The last, however, do not wander 





JAGANNATH. 

THOUGH there is nothing positively indecent in the 
festival of Jagannath itself, the Pundas or priests, 
who have the management of it, are notoriously 
immoral men, and many females who go on pil- 
Egrimage to Puri return no more to lead chaste lives. 
Nor is that all. The sculptures on the temple from 
top to bottam and the paintings on the car are the 
foülest and the most abominable possible. Even 
those who have every faith in Jagann&th cannot 
help being shocked by them.—Jndian Mirror. 


tinct grammar or vocabulary of their own } bat the settled 
tribes speak the Marathi language with a mixtore of a few 
words peculiar to each tribe, and the wandering tribes those 





have had no time to make inquiries af them, and oan therefore 
offer no opinion of my own. 

The Dhangars (Shepherds) are the quistest and most in- 
noosnt ros of people. They wander in the district in search 
of pasture for their herds and flooks, but often. return to 
their settled homes on the plains oc mountains, Their re- 
ligion, language, and manners, are to a great extent like 
those of the Kunbis. But the templesin which they worship 
their deities aremerepiles of large wnhewn stones, which 
Captain M. Taylor in ane of his works remarks resemble the 
places of worship of the old Druide, These people render 
great service to the cultivators, who invite them with an 
offer of a reward to pen .their- flocks in thelr fields, so that 
they may leavebehind them vainable manore, The founder 
of the Holkar family in Malwa sprang from this race. 

The Wedars, a rude and hardy race cZ people, wander 
over all parts ofthe Dekhan, They speak s dialeot which I 


CAR AT SRIRANGAM, 

Fro actual observation I am compelled to an 
dorse what you say of the frightful immorality and 
obscenity of some’ of the religious rites of actual, 
living, and popular Hinduism. Baniras is bad 
enough, with its myriad Lingas continually wor- 

"shipped. But I have seen. nothing in Banfras so 
beastly and corrupting asthe band of copulatives 
that encircle the new oar of the great god of Sri- 
rangam. You may be aware that this granite god 
Ranganiyargar, with his twelve or fifteen hundred 
thousand rupees’ worth of trumpery in gold, silver, 
pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, sits and lies in the 
most splendid emple of Southern India ; seven- 
walled, and with the outer wall measuring half a 
mile on the side, or two miles in olrorit. On three 
sides af each of these seven walls are riohly ornate 
pyramidal gateways, called Goprams, which show 
finely in photographs, and are so captivating to the 
eye of an.artist. 

Let the visitor of Beringem, insist as I did, on 
seeing the latest edition of old Brahmanism, in 
the newly constructed and freshly painted rath 
(carriage) of the presiding deity. He will see no- 
thing so vile as this in the Naples Museum, among | "imple, and superstitions, Vor ix months ia the year they 
objects which the fearless student of history 
lo oss there, jest aa they wore taken fron the mountaing, and pass the remaining half of the year either in 


darkest Roman times and the brothels of unburied tham as food —Bembay Educational Record, 


not properly be called a hill tribe. They inhabit the 
Murhas, or low valleys af the foot of the Sahyadri, and are 
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KÍRTANB, OR HYMNS FROM THE EARLIEST BENGALI POETS. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, BOS, dc, &०. 


SPROIAL.. interest attaches to the-six short 
hymns which I now lay before the public 
for the first time. Not only do they repreasat a 
large and widely popular class of compositions hi- 
-thecto-almost unknown to European scholars, but 
they are at the same time absolutely the earliest 
knorm specimens of Bengali literature, and thus 
preeent to the philologist a moans of solving 
mary very obscure and difficult problems, while 
to tae student of Indian philosophy they exhibit 
to.tne fullest extent the natural and unrestrained 
sentiments of a follower of the Vaishnava creed 
in ita first and purest stage. 

These hymns are still sung in every village 
in Bangal. I believe there are some thousands 
of them living on the lips and in the hearts of 
the peasantry which have never been reduced to 
writing. Collections have been made, and I 
believe a few have been published m Bengali, 
but not in such a way as' to be generally acoes- 
sible <o English readers. From their internal 
structure and from historical considerations they 
may te ascribed to the end of the fourteenth, 
and baginning of the fifteenth oentury, and are 
therefore genuine representatives of the speech 
of Bengal fyo hundred years ago. 

L 
Rag Sindküra madkur-tdla. 

Anjana ganjana, jagajjane ranjans, 

meghapunja jini” barapá : 
TarupEruga,T sthalakamala daléruna, 

manitra ranjita charans : 
Dekha sakhi n&gara raja birkjef : 
Budhe sudhí&maya hiss bikasite, 

chánia malina bhel§ l&je: 


* Fiei—having conquered, an old form of the aorist par- 





Indfbara garaba bimochana lochana, 
manasija phünda 

Bhánga bhüjaga pike bándhana, 
kulabati kul debati mana künda : 

Annkula dolata bhramara karambita, 
keii kadamba mils 

Gobinda Diss chite niting] athirai, 
alchhana morati rasála. 


ranslation. 
Rédh4 loquitur 
Surpassing collyrium (in blackness) delighter of 
human kind, 
Conquering in hue the cloud-masses : 
Tender as the dawn, redder than the nelumblum, 
His feet adorned with manjtra : 
Bee, deer friend, shines the king of youths : 
(His face) expanded with nectarod smiles is fair 
(so that) the moon has become dim from shame 
Annihilating the pride of the lotus with his eyes, 
Love's snare 
Binding with his eyebrow's snake-like noose, 
The race of women, distress of goddesses : 
Made musical by bees hangs the beautiful CO 
Garland of keli and badamba flowers: 
In the heart of Gobind Das is ever firmly fixed 
that gracious form. 
The littes being very long I have divided each 
‘one into two, with the exception of the third, 
which is & sort of chorus, and shorter than the 
rest. The whole piece thus consists of eight 


lines. The end of each line is ir t ked by a 
colon (:). 


IL. 


. LALt Rdgint, 
Sun, Sun ! Madhaba, nirdaya deha! 
Dhik rahu aichhan tohari* sineha J 


* This poem contains more grammatical forms than th 
preceding one; and those who are acquainted with 
Bengali of the present day will see how little these 
have as yet aoquired of the distinctive oharacta 
that language. 
तोहारि ‘ot thee,’ Bengali होर ; Bhojpuri Hind! 
E d IS, ane also पैरो J 
Mars धारो ; do. 
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AL — 
Kíhekahaiftshuht sakhyit bite! == — | m sakhyit bite! पा, 

Jimint bañohasif ánahiĝ sâta ? - Dhyânssi. 

Kapata neha kafi| e piss, dn indi N 

na ramant sings karaha bilésa’ ye ) bujhi MAdhaba, 

Kokaho rasika éekhare bara Kana? pada tale dharani lofñi : 

Tosh sams murukha jagate n&hi âna. Dui kare dui pada dhari rahuf Madhaba, 


tabhu bimukha bheli* Rái' 
Punahi binati kari Kane: f 
Hámf tuyát anugata, tuihi bhala jánat, 


Mánika taji kåñche abhilâsha, 
Obhiye! chhiye! tohari rabhasamaya bhisha; 


AGE hea hee Lae k&he dagdha mujha§ prána : 
Tuhhi yadi mur mukha nå heribi, 
Translation. i J&oba] kona ¢hama : - 
Tuy& binu jíbana kona k&yet rakhaba, 
(amantium ire) tejaba &pan pråna : š 
Rádká loquitur ; ` Etaha binati Kana jab kar lahi, 
Hoar, hear! Madhava, pitiless body ! tab n&hi herala bayána : 
Fie on such ]ove as this of thine! Gobinda Dása michhai Ako, 
Why didst thou say & word of meeting, &snla roi chalat tab Kana: 
At night thou goest with another? 
faci aa deceitful love to BAY (Radhika) TRANSLATION, 


Thou makeet sport with another woman. 


(Krishna. begs pardon.) 
Who says that Kinh is the crown of lovers? 


Madhav comprehending the sentiments of Rai, 


Like thee another fool thore is not in the world, at her feet rolling on the earth : 
Leaving the diamond thou delightest in glans ; Médhav remains holding her two foot in his two 
Fie! fle! on thy enamoured words. hands, . 


Bidytpati says—O thou who resembleet the champak 


still R&i was averse: 
Rai will not look on thy face. 


Again making entreaty K£nh (says) : 








* BUH may be also QUT, as s and J are written alike 
in Bengali MSS, It is 2 sing. pret and drops the original 
स (Saaai + भासि), Itis the sama in modem 
Bengali : Bhojpuri, Kabila, 

t JË thou. Bhojpuri QW !, the nearest form, Bengali 
WK for rÜ is further removed. A few linea further on 
we get the still tore Bhojpuri form चइ, 

t WW pore Sanskrit form 9 sing : prea. In modern 
- 77 Bengali the K has leapt backwards over ths U making 
इस sin Eta, ate. 
$ ATT, anya, asin 0; H; G; M; and many other 
dialects, 
| &iC—mod Ben. करिया and HITT. 
€ Reka ‘remains’: The old present participle, stil] retained 
Ë Oriya, though disused in modern Bengali. 
भोछ This is a curious formation, the हू is probably 

ped froni È and represents a feminine past participle, 


Hill subsists in Hindi fem. h Go} thaslo, 
Maraini Joule, hall, bo which hay diui cat ke 


personal pron, 


‡ GAT is a somewhat anomalous oblique singular of त्तृ 
thou as in Bengali T is gonerally prooounoed J, we are 


Bibar forms sà, twh to the Bengali mo, to. 
$ FE this is pore Hindi and has no representaHve in 






| भाभोष Hke rdbabe, tale in the next line is the first + 
person singular of the future. There isa "piam wani of 
agreement between the terminating vowels of this tense in 
the three languages which use the form in W for the future. 
Thus— 























of 





ls person. Hindi हम 
TID Lond 
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I an obedfent to thee, thou knowest it well, 
Why dost thou burn my soul ? : 
If taou wilt not look on my face, 
tc what place shall I go?: 
Witaout theo to what end shall I preserve my life, 
I will abandon my own life: i 
When Kférh had made all this entreaty, 
ard still she looked not on his face: 
Gob'nd Das says vain was hope, 
weeping really then went Kanh. 


TY. = 


Rdg: Dhyénesri. 
Hari! Hari! boli dharani dhari uthei ` 
bolat gadgada bhákhg :* 
Nila gagana heri t&hüri bharamat bhaba 
bihisanshet mágeye$ pakha: 
Ki karaba chandra chandana ghana lepans 
kisalaya dharani ágy&ne: 
Ans beyüri, ana påya, aukhada| 
Gobinda Diss nahi jane: 
TRANSLATION. 
(Radha repeats of her coldness.) ; 
“Har! Haril” she calls, lying on the ground 
she rises up. 


Speaking trembling words. 

Looking at the blue sky thinking of his wandering, 
She asks from the birds wings: 

“ What avails the moon, thiok umesring of sandal 


Kisalaya leaves, or lying on the ground ? 
Bring rim, friend, bring him to my feet," a remedy 

Gobind Das knows not, 

V. 
Sri Rag, 

Him sti bhfti rahanu tanu goi,{ 
So raszs&gara thor* nf hoi; 
Bada nahi hoyala kaons jo siti, 
Maden laté janu datéana hati; 
Puna kata kékuti kaole 
' Tabhu paps hiya majhut nêhi bhula, 


* WIS It छ a distinotly Hindi peoularity to pronounce 
this *bhakha.” W is in Hind! regularly Bá, but not in 


t Bikisonoks : my authorities are not in accord about this 
word. Ons writes it‘ bihangame,’ a second, ‘bihisass,’ while 
a third suggests ‘bihi saache! tthe above seems the more 


Teading. 
t भरम्‌ Le arg, 


E मागेपे sens a sort of double formation, mage, L e. mår- 


gua would kave been sufficient, the additional syllable js 
perhaps ec merum. 


आन FATT oto. The mening is not clear, I have 


Há&mári &chhila kate puraba bhágt? 

Pheri fola h&m so phala ligt. 

Bidy&peti kaho ni kaha kheda 

Aichhe hoyals payilat sambheda 

(Rddhé’s regrets at the long absenos -of Krishna.) 

I have remained in much fear enduring this body 

Not having been near thet ocean of delight ; 

Not one of my companions has been in my power; 

As the madaxa creeper stinging the hand ; 

Again how many entreaties have I made humbly 

Even so,the sin in my heart understands not its 
error. 

What fortune was mine in 8 former life ? 

Again I have oome to attain this reward. 

Bidyfpati says, speak not this grief, 

Thus has oocurred the first separation. 

There is à mystic meaning in all these kirtans 
which it is worth while to draw out more clearly, 

The old Aryan element-worship had led to the 
creation of a multitude of gods between whose 
varying attributes and powers a considerable 
amount of confusion must necessarily have ex- 
isted. In the long centuries of depression under 
which the Brahmanical religion lenguished du- 
ring the supremacy of Buddhism, the necessity of 
introducing some order into the grotesque and 
crowded Pantheon of the Hindus must have 
forced itself upon the mind of the Brahmans. 

The monotheism of Buddha, affording as it 
did one definite person upon whom the popular 
mind might fix itself, led to the idea of elevat- 
ing either Siva or Vishau into the supreme 
place. The shadowy parama Brakma of an. 
earlier age became personified in one or other of 
the rival gods, and gradually the incarnation of 
Krishna, an Indian rendering of the great Ohris- 
tian fact received through the medium of later 
Buddhist legends, shaped itéelf into a distinct 
creed and won an immense and ever increasing 
popularity. 

A further development awaited it when the 
Muhammadans came to India, . The emotional or 
unphilosophical monotheism which they profeas- 
SE Ee 


i for 
ral or ब्रा ied Pe 


not satisfied with this, Baba J; rona कै pdya is 
one word for m ‘Le bod resouroe, he also 
translates ána Y, ‘without the lover,’ but I cannot 
the words, 

| भौद्धर Here again comas the Bihar type with a for 
W unknown to modern Bengali. 


T goi probably corrupted from goy&i a causal from 
rem, meaning @ having cansel to so," that Is, having So 


* Thor perhaps from qfi , 


t Majhe a form of SW L a. TT. 
+ Papila for Titer, firat. 
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ed made a deep impression on the philosophical 
minds of the Hindus, and led to that outbreak 
of new religious theories which was reduced to 
system by Ohaitanya in Bengal, by Ramfnand 
and his disciple Kabir in Hindustan and by 
Nanak m the Panjab. Vishnu is the supreme 
being; the whole Hindu Pantheon sinks into 
the position of ministers to his will; by a fur- 
ther extension of the same line of thought this 
supreme being: is in everything—he is everything. 
We.must love him, for we are a pert of his 


essence, He has provided us with g concrete. 


expression of this love, in his sports with Radha 
and the gopis, Let us then meditate on these, 
let our hymns and songs be of these, Let 
Rádhá typify the human soul and Kyishna-the 
divine essence. But in man’s nature the divine 
and the animal are strangely mingled—he is half 
god, half beast. The glowing temperament of 
the Indian poet, unrestrained by any of those 
curbs and checks which Europe has agreed to 
obey, led him into the wildest excesses. The 
love at firat intended to be purely spiritual soon 
degenerated into mere earthly lust, and the 
scenes between R&dh& and her lover are often 
more suggestive of the brothel than of the 
temple. 

I give as an example of the least offensive of 
this class a short ktrtan. 


VL 


Bala ramant ramane n&hi sukha, 
Antare madana dei diguna duhkhs ; 
Bab sakhti meli sutale pias 

Ghamki chamki dhalt chhita je uifw sa 
Karaite kole mora: sab anga 
Mantra nå sunai janu bile bhujanga 
Beri eka kara dhalt mudita nayána, 
Ttogi karaye janu aushadha pina. 
Tila &dha dukha janam bhari sukha, 
Ithe k&he dhalf morasi mukha? 
Bhapaye Bidyá&pati sunaha Murfri 


Tuñhu rasa sügara mugdhini nari. 
To & young girl in love there is no pleasure, 
In her heart Madans causes double pain ; 
All her companions assembling lay beside hor 
Starting, starting, the girl heaved sighs, 
When taking her into the arms she oontorts शो her 

bod 
Às spells "are disregarded by the young serpent. . 
Oovering her closed eyes with her hands, 
As a siok man takes medicine; 
For a moment is the pain, for life is the joy ; 
From this O girl | why do you turn your face ? 
Bidy£&pati says, hear, o Murari! 
Thou art the ocean of love, the girl is but young. 
This is Horace’s 

“ Nondum subactá ferre jugum valet 

Oervice; nondum munia comparis 
JEquare, neo tauri ruentis 
In venerem tolerare pondus."* 

But it is at first sight rather startling to soe 
the metaphor applied as itis in this case to the 
first effect upon the soul of the awakening influ- 
ence of divine love. Aocustomed as we are to 
keep the flesh and the spirit widely apart and 
to regard them as antagonistic to one another, 
it is strange and revolting to be brought face to 
face with & phase of thought in which the flesh- 
ly serveses a type of the spiritual. Unaided 
human nature has in Vaishnavism soared high 
and nearly touched the goal of truth, but for lack 
of revelation it has fallen back and lies grovel- 
ling in the mire. 

In conclusion, I must acknowledge the source 
whenoe I obtained these interesting hymns, I 
have to thank Babu Jagadishn&th Rai for :his 
kindness in procuring them for me, for assisting 
me with his advioe in translating and making 
notes on them. 

He has promised to endeavour to procure for 
me some more of them, which ifthe specimens 
herein given should prove mteresting to any" 
class of readers, I will publish -in due course 
hereafter. ` 


THE OELT8 OF TOUNGOO. 
Br FRANCIS MASON, D. D. : 


Me. W. THEOBALD, of the Geological Surrey, 
in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for July 865, and again in the Proceed- 
ings for July 869, first brought to public notice 
the existence of stone implements in Burmah 
“both of the palseolithic and neolithic types.” 


In the latter numberof the Proceedings. he: 
furnished a very full and interesting article, 
illustrated with figures of. the principal types, 
and remarked :— The entire number of all types - 


-which I have observed in Burmah‘amount tn - 650 ' 


or thereabouta.” 


* Carm. IL v. 
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At+the March meeting of the Asiatic Bociety of 
Bengal for the present year, Capt. Fryer ex- 
hibited more than one hundred specimens of celts 
which he had collected in Burmah, the largest 
eollestion ever made; but no detailed descrip- 
tion has yet been published of them. 

, In the Rangoon Times of April 8, I873, the 
Curctor of the Phayre Museum acknowledges the 
reception of twenty-five specimens from 'Oept. 
Fryer with tabular notices of “ Implement—Rock 
Material—woight—where found.” 

All the specimens cdllected by Mr. Theobald 
and Capt. Fryer are from the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces, Pegu, or Arakan. Itis here proposed to 
notoe a few which have come under my own 
Gbazrration in the Toungoo district. 

One of the most common forms of the small 
stone implements is given in Fig.l c.* The edge 
is terelled down on both sides, but more on one 
sid» than the other, as may beseen by the form 
of «he border given in Fig.l 5. The specimen 
from which these tracings were taken is made of 
basalt, as most of this type are; occasionally 
they are met formed of schistose rock. Bome 
specimens have the corners at the cutting edge 
mare angular, and others more rounded than the 
one figured. A second form has a cutting edge 
on three sides, and is even slightly sharpened 
behind. A sketch of one is given in Fig. 3 and 
is formed of a schistose rock, gs are all of this 
type that I have seen. A third form is that 
of a small adze with shoulders. A tracing of 
one is given in Fig. 8 a. and its side in Fig. 8 š. 
‘The specimen was formed of basalt, as are most 
oi the specimens I hare seen in Toungoo. 

But the most remarkable stone instrument, 
which I have seen or heard of in Burmah is a 
curved two-edged sword or dagger, but the point 
is broken off. I$ is nearly ten inches long by three 
end a half broad, at fts-widest part, and is six 
tenths of an inch thick, Three inches of tho 
lower part is narrowed down to two inches and 
.a half m width for a handle, leaving the blade on 
sach side to form a ahoulder, It is made of 
pasalt, but where the stone has not been recently 
shipped or ground down, it has a soft whitish 
inerustation, owing to the decay of therook from 
exposure to the atmosphere, On this surface 
some regular cross lines have been drawn, some 
of which sre nearly obliterated; but for what 
object is not clear. . 

` À tracing of the instrument is given in Fig, 


4a,and of the end, to show the thickness, in 
Fig. 4 6. 

All the celts collected by Oapt. Fryer are of 
stone, as are also all those collected by Mr. 
Theobald excepting the “fragment of a brass celt 
which was shown me near Maulmain, and was 
regarded by me of doubtful authority." 

In the Toungoo district copper celts are not’ 
uncommon. They are sometimes little wedges 
of the same size ‘and shape as the most common 
of the stone celts. Fig. 5-is the tracing of one, 
It is °3 inches long by I°7 broad, and 6 
thick at the end; and weighs lO04olas. It is 
bevelled down on both sides at the edge and has 
evidently been cast ina mould with, I think, 
some admixture of metal not copper. 

Another, but rarer form) is that of & small 
spade, cast with a hollow socket in which to 
insert a wooden handle, such as are used in cul- 
tivation by both Burmese and Karens and other 
tribes at the present day, but made of iron. A 
tracing of one is given in Fig. 6. It is 8-2 inches 
long by l'7 wide at the broadest_part, In the 
specimen figured, a portion of the upper side of 
the socket has been broken off. 

A third form is that of the hollow spearheads, 
A figure of one is given in Fig. 7 a. The length 
is 4-4 inches hollow with a depth of 8:9, learing 
0'5 solid at the margin. The width of the 
broadest part is 8'2. The lines in the figure are 
on one side only, and are raised above the surface, 
showing that they were m the mould when the 
instrument was cast. Fig. 7 b.is a tracing of 
the end, showing a hollow space :0 -inches long 
by 0-6 wide. The chevron is hardly pre-historic. 
Another spearhead of the same general out- 
line but smaller, with sharper barbs, end one 
larger than the other, was brought me by a Shin 
who said it came from the borders of China. A 
sketch of it is given at Fig. 8. It was 8'4 inches 
long by 2:6 broad at the blade. 

Besides the forms usually recognized as celis, 
the Karens associate with them a miscellaneous - 
collection of circular articles both of stone and 
bronze. The most notable among them is a 
stone quoit, 4'8 inches in diameter, with a hollow 
in the centre 3-3 across, leaving the stone, circle 
ll broad; and which is 0-5 thick on the inner 
gide, but is bevelled off to a sharp edge on the 
margin. [have heard of sereral specimens, but 
the one I examined is a fine polished instrument 
made of striped jasper, and before the edges 





, "Tha Hthegrsphs are $-iths of the seals of Dr. Mason's tracings, —Ep. 
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were chipped off for medicine, was a perfect 
circle, A tracing is given in Fig. 9. 

The figure of a fragment of a smaller butsimilar 
instrument is given in Fig. l0 a. It is 0-5 of an 
inch thick on the inner margin, like the former one, 
but only 0:8 or 0:9 broad and is bevelled down on 
both sides to form an edge ontheouter margin. A 
section is represented in Fig. 0b. It is made of 


` reddish brown oompaot rock which is scratched 


with aknife, and looks like magnesian limestone, 

A हाई) circular pebble with a hole bored 
through the centre had evidently, by the*wear of 
the rook, bean used at some period of its history, 
for a spindle whirl, and among the numerous non- 
deecripte brought me for examination was a small 
article made of jade, of which g tracing is given in 
Fig, il. Ttisonly -6 of an mah thick. Thema- 
terial is unquestionably Ohinese and there can be 
no doubt but it is of Chinese workmanship. Jt is 
said thatthe mhabitantsof Manchuria used jade- 
tipped arrows as late as the twelfth oantury. 

In regard to the use of the implements noted, 
some of the copper ones appear to have been 
used for spades and spearheads, and some of the 
stone ones for adzes and knives or cleavers or 
daggers; while others are doubtful. There is 
nq reason however to believe that any of them 
were ever used for such purposes in Burmah. 
The material of which nearly all are made shows 
conclusively that they were not made here but 
have been imported. The far larger proportion 
of the stone ones ara made of basalt or other 
rock foreign to Burmah, and have probably been 
introduced from Hindustan. In the northern 
parts of Burmab, they are usually made of jade 
and undoubtedly come from China; asdo the 
copper ones, for there is no copper in Burmah, 
butit is constantly imported from Chima. The 
reason they have been introduced into Burmah, 
both by sea and by land is that they are regard- 
ed by all the native tribes as thunderbolts fallen 
from heaven, and that they are talismans or 
amulets, protecting from evil and curing disease. 
Hence they have a fictitious value, and a trado 
is carried on with them at enormous prices. The 
solid copper wedges are rated at their weight in 
silver, and for the smallest of the copper spear- 
‘heads, Fig. 8, thirty rupees were demanded. 
Thirty rupees had been paid for the stone quoit 
Fig. 9, and in payment for Fig. 0, fifteen 
were demanded. These high prices necessarily 
lead to their manufacture. In America when 
fossil giants are in demand, they can be found 
almost anywhere by digging. In Yunan, celts 
principally of jade are so abundant, that Dr. 


Anderson found them for sale in the basars of 
Momein. 

It will not be disputed but the celts of Burmak 
have the form of pre-historic implements, but all 
J have seen appear to me of comparatively modern 
manufacture, and I think Mr. Theobald, who 
knows most about them, ie of the same opinion. 
The natives say they are picked up in the . 
streams, or found on the mountain sides, of dug 
out of the ground, but their representations are 
utterly untrustworthy and deserve no more 


- credence than their assertions that they came 


down originally from heaven with the lighten- 
ing, or that they have power to cure disease. 

But supposing for the sake of argument, that 
these spades and hoes were formerly used in Bur- 
mah for agricultural purposes, their use neces- 
sitated the existence of means to cut down trees 
and clear the forest, and, therefore, of iron instru- 
menta, for all the calts in Burmah would not cut 
down a single teak tree; so we are forced to 
the conclusion that these stone and copper 
implements co-existed with iron, when we may 
suppose iron was scarce and not sufficiently 
abundant for all purposes; & state of things 
which it is not necessary to go down to below 
xero in the Mosaic chronology to find. . 

Not many days walk from Balmoral, where 
the Queen eats off gold and silver, I have seen, 
in the latter half of the nineteanth century peo- 
ple dining on wooden dishes. Now were ‘these 
people, with their wooden platters in the pantry, 
sunk by a sudden catastrophe into the mud of 
the lake by which they dwell, they might, be- 
fore the century closes, be dug up again = verit- 
able “ eran-'nog," and by the reasoning now ap- 
plied to celts, it might be proven that they lived 
in & “wooden age” before crockery was known. 

Many people stand masticating ‘the truths of 
the Bible as an ox does his fodder, lest they 
should inoontinently swallow a myth, butat sight 
ofsuch trumpery shams as these Hindu and 
Chinese “ Brummagem” wares, they instantly 
read us marvellous dissertations on pre-historic 
times, long before Moses was born or thought 
of, on this wise—‘ These stone instrumenta 
clearly prove that there was a period in pre- 
historio times when the Burmese or the inha- 
bitants of Burmah, of whatever race they were, 
were wholly unacquainted with the arts ‘of fab- 
ricating iron, steel, and metal instruments for 
cutting, and they resorted to the more difficult 
work of fashioning stone into adzos and axes, 
and other cutting instraments.”—Oredat Juddeus 
Apella, non ego, 
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DONDRA INBORIPTION. š 
Br T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, C.O8, ANURADHAPURA. 


Lixa Cape Komorin on the continent of India, 
Dondra Head on the island of “ Happy Lanka,” 
has always been a place of pilgrimage, and seems 
to have derived its sanctity from its being the 
extreme southerly point of land, where the 
kaown and firm earth ceases, and man looks out 
uson the ooean—the evermoring, the impassuble, 
the infinite. 

The worship of Neptune is no modern cultus, 
bat even now when standing on those points, or 
on Biva's rocky headland at Trinkumali, who 
does not feel a touch at least of the grand 
xfflatus that inspired Byron’s hymn to the 


¢ far-sounding seat” It is atleast acknowledg- 


ed that no one who cannot enter in some degree 
iato the feelings which gave rise to the worship 
cf mature can hope to understand the history of 
the religious moyements of the world. 

“The history of the temple on the headland at 
Sondra is sí present quite unknown. Bir R. 
Tennent® describes its destruction as follows :— 


the remotest ages. Ptolemy describes i$ as Dagana, 
u sacred to the Moon,” and the Buddhists constructed 
there one of their earliest dagobas; the restoration 
of which was the care of successive sovereigns. 
But the most important temple was a shrine which 
in very early times had been erected by the Hindus 
in favour of Vishnu. It was m the height of its 
splendour when, in I687, the place was devastated in 
the oourse of the mareuding expedition by which 
De Bouza d’ Arronches sought to create a diversion 
during the slege of Colombo by Raja Singha IL The 
historians of the period state that at thet time Don- 
- dera was the most renowned plece of pilgrimage 
in Ceylon, Adam's Peak soaroely excepted. The 
temple they say wes so vast, that from the soe it had 
the appearance of a city. The pagoda was raised 
on vaulted arches, richly decorated, and roofed with 
plates of gilded copper. It was encompassed by a 
quadrangular cloister, opening under verandas, 
upon a terrace and gardens with odoriferous shrubs 
and trees - whose flowers wore gathered by the 
priests for processions. De Souza entered the gates 
without resistance ; and his soldiers tore down the 
statues, which were more thana thousand in num- 
ber. The temple and its buildings were over- 
.thrown, its thrown, its arches’ and its oolonnades were demo- | thonsande of CARO and its colonnades were 


- + Ceyla; Vel. IL pp. I22, HL 








As tho last indignity that could be offered to the 
sacred place, cows were slaughtered in the courts, 
and the cars of the idol, ° with other combustible 
being fired, the-shrine was reduced to 
A stone door-way exquisitely carved, and 


now remain standing; the ground for a consider- 


able distance is strewn with ruins, conspicnous 


among which are numbers of finely cut columns of 
The dagoba which stood on the crown of 
the hill isa mound of shapeless debris: . : 

I have not been able to find Bir Emerso 
Tennent’s authority for stating that the Buddhists 
consecrated there one of their earliest digo- 
bas: and the statement is in itself so unlikely 
that a good authority for it is sll the more needful ; 
and again—what can be the derivation of 
the name Ptolemy gives to Dondra, namely, | 


Dagana ? is it Dügoba? or is it Déwa-magara ? 
which becomes in Elu Dews-axwara, in modern 
Binhalese Deww'dara,| and in the English 
corruption Doudra ? No attempt has been made 
to repair the temple since its destruction by the 
Portuguese and Major Forbes} thus describes 
ita state m 840 :— 

u Dondera, or Dewinuwara (city of the god), is 
situated four miles from Matura, on a narrow pen- 
insula, the most southerly point of Ceylon, latitude 
5° 60’ N. and longitude 80°40’ E. Here, interspers- 
ed. amongst native huts, gardens, and cocoanut 
plantations, several hundred upright stone pillars 
still remain ; they are cut into various shapes, and 
exhibit different sculptures ; amongst others, Réma, 
with his bow and arrows, may be discerned in various 
forms. A square gateway, formed of three stones, 
elaborately carved, leads to a wretched “ pasas - 
fioe,” in which four stone windows of or 
workmanship are evidences that a very different 
style of building had formerly socupled the site 
this hovel. Ibis now, however, the only temple of 
Vishna at Dewinuwara ; a station reckoned particu- 
larly sacred by his votaries, as being the utmost 
limit which now remains of his conquests when in- 
cernate in thas perfect prince and peerless warrior 
Ramachandra. Although his temple is so mean, 
the place still retains much of its sanctity ; and an 
annual festival, which takes place at the full moon - 
in the month of July, continues to attract many 
thousands of the worshippers of Viehnu. From the 





f Accented em fhe seson syllable whish is short. 


} la kis now rare book Eleven Years in Ceylon, vel. IL pp. (76-79... ` 
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temple, a broad road, overshadowed by cocoanut 
trees, leads to a group of plain stone pillars near the 
sea-shore ; but from these my attention was attract- 
ed by a single pillar, situeted on & low rocky point, 
over which the see breaks amidst hewn stones, the 
remains of some ancient building 

If Rama's expedition and conquest of Lanka er- 
isted in any form, or hed any foundation more 
material than a poet's fancy, this lone pillar may be 
considered as an index whioh has resisted the waste 
of ages, and now battles with the weves of ocean 
to maintain its position, and mark the utmast limit 
which remains of Vishnu's conquest and religion. 
The pillar is of a form alternately octagonal and 
square, and exactly resembles columns? that are to 
be seen on the sacred promontory of Trinkomali. 

Near the temple of Vishnu stand a Buddhist 
wihara and dágoba ; and & quarter of a mile farther 
inland is situated a stone building oalled Galgana, 
consisting of two rooms; the roof as well as the 
walls are of the hewn stone, and exhibit excellent 
specimens of masonry. On the top there appears 
formerly to have been a 06008 ; but the ruin is 
now oovered with shrubs and creeping plants that 
find root in the interstioes of the. building. These 
remains of Buddhism were completed or restored 
in the relgn of Dapuloo the Second, A.D. 686. A 
stone, whioh had been rescued from the rubbish 
near one of the ruins, was pointed out to me at the 
. house of my friend, Mr. B—— the collector of the 
district, with whom I was residing. It owes its 
. preservation and present place of safety to Mra. 
B— to whom I am indebted for much informa- 
tion regarding the antiquities in this part of 
the island. In the inscription on this slab 
T recognised the name and sounding titles of the 
King Prükrama Bahu, a zealous restorer of religious 
buildings, and a most persevering recorder of his 
own virtues and power: he reigned from A.D 
58 to 88. 

On an upright stone, near the temple of Vishnu, 
is cut an inscription in the ancient Cingalese cha- 
raoter : although oonsi y decayed, by persever- 
` ance it might probably be deciphered. 

The inscription on the latter stone I have 
suocoeded in completely deoiphering with the 
exception of one linef and the one engraved on 
the front and two sides of the former I would 
tranaliterate thus— 





Sr. 

Birt ean ge para- 
Bo Srt Parükrama Bt- mpardwe- 
hu chakrawartti swi- n pawat 
yatayi min wahanseta wi sage 
š k. u only one golamn, on which is zn inseription.— 
It is published with text translation and notes in the 

il nales the Ceylon Aslatie Society; and the 


ot 
simile will be found in the Proceedings of tha O, A. B 


` 


“to the Bhtmi-mahk wih&ra and . .. 


minisu I0 warusha ¿nen mok se- 
loitan Bhûmi-maht-wihârayața mpat 88 
mehi era tw& bo ranata ga- — dhiyayutu 
prayojana tu etikíla da pol wa- megas pra- 
ekkoto —— ttayi pijima gota yojana wi- 
Nila sela gas 200yi Dew ra- ndinswun 

siya yu jjuru-sámtntat matu mata 
ta warddhenakalawunte tc pela i- 


yi ms lae mekun- nduwa 

which written continuously is “ Siri Sanga- 
Bo Srt Parkkrama Bahu Ohekrawartti swamtn 
wahanseta l0 warusha tme» Bhümi-mahá-wihá- 
rayata era tun-bo ranata gata etikala da pol wat- 
tayi pilima-geta gas 200 (desiyayi) Dew-rajjuru- 
s&mintat  warrddhana-kalawan(a tayi me lere 
mekunge paramparüwen pawat wi sags mok 
sampat sêdhiya yutu. Me gas prayojana win- 
dinawun matu matu pela induwa yutuyi minisu 
(? minissu) lautan mehi prayojana okkote Nfla 
selasiya yutu.” 

The words in italics are doubtful and give no 
sense : (and though unfortunately the gramma- 
tical construction is not clear without them) yet 
their being so scarcely impairs the value of the 
inscription whose importance lios in the sams of 
the king, the name of the god, and the sumerals 
used, 


I would translate :— 

" In the tenth year of the overlord (Ohakrawarti) 
siri Sanga Bo St Partkrama Beh E 
ooooanut 
tope to the image house, and 200 cocoanut trees to the 
lord Déwa Raja (Vishnu). Let those who increase 
these gifts, and maintain their unbroken succession 
obtain the bliss of release in heaven (swarga- 
moksha-sampatti). Those who enjoy the fruit 
(prayojana) of these trees ought from time to time 
to plant seedlings. People who pick up the fruits 
ought to present them to Nfle (Vishnu)." 

First as to the name of the king: Sanga-Bo 
(for Bodhi) and Parákrama'Báhu (for Bhoja) 
aro both common epithets of Ceylon kings. The 
first came into use after the martyrdom, 248 A.D. 
of the first king and Buddhist devotee of that 
name, and nine kings are given by Turnour with 
the name of Parükrama Bahu: but no king is 
given with the name mentioned in the text, 

Forbes states that the temples were com- 
pleted or restored by Dápuluthe second A, D. 
686, and Tennent} has copied the statement, but 
I find nothing to support this in the books.§ The 





pablished 87. Ind. Antiquary, p. 59.--700. 
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earlisat mention of Dew-nuwar& that I have found 
is in the Rdja Ratndkara (verse 82 of my M8) 
where it is said :—Ohu bó sulu Siri Banga-bo 
raja Piyangul-wehera (di wihira karawá Dew- 
nuwa Dew-rajun pihituwá lo weds sasun-wods 
keleva :— 

‘His nephew the younger Siri Banga-bo, the 
king. buit the Piyangul and other wihiras 
estal lished the king of ths gods at Dewnuwara, 
and showed favour to the world and to religion.’ 

This is confirmed by Upham's extracts from 
the 24jawaliya,* and is probably correct, and the 
४ establishment” referred te may be the same 
act gs the building of the image house, and the 
dedication to it and to Vishnu of the lands re- 
ferrei to in our ingoription. — - 

If so the inscription would date fróm about 
7i2 A. D., the king referred to having reigned 
from 702 A. D. to 78.À.. D. according to Turnour 

Tke form of the letters would favour this view 
they are a good deal older (especially the r and 
m, maigh are test letters in the Elu, corruptions 
of tha old Pali alphabet) than those of the long 
inscription of Nissanka Malla Parakrama Bahu 
the Great at Dambulla: and there is no other 
Bangibo between the one who came to the throne 
in 7C3 and the 4th of the name crowned A. D. 
I07L, whose epithet is known to have been 
WijarabAhu and not Par&krama B&hu. 

Secondly, as to the name of the god. Vishnu 
is commonly called in this ( Anurádhapura) dis- 
triot, ‘Utpala waruna diwya ríjayan wahanse,’ 
and is always represented in the temples as of 
a blue colour, The Buddhists think Brahme the 
highest god, the next to be Sak-a, and the third 
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Vishgu. Brahma is too exalted to receive much 
worship. Sakra is sometimes painted on vihára 
walls, but I have never seen his image. 
Vishnu is both painted and his image sculptured 
with Maitri Diwya rája's (for so they call the 
coming Buddha) near to the sacred image of 
Says muni. But I have never heard the title 
Diwya ríja used alone of any one god, nor the 
word Nila applied as a name to Vishnu. 
Thirdly, as to the numerals: the Elu numerals 
are given by Prinesp as far as l0f and by Alwis as 
far as 000.] These numerals have never, I be- 
lieve, been noticed in any inscriptions, or in any 
books,—in P&li and Elu books, the words being 
always given in full; and neither Prinsep nor 
Alwis give any authority for their lists. In this 
inscription, howbver, the character before the 
warush (varsha) is clearly that for l0 and the 
signs following the word gas (trees) and suc- 
ceeded by yi, (used for cardinals like our -tÀ after 
ordinals) are certainly figures: the second seems 
to be the 2 of the lists: the preceding figure pro- 
bably represents, therefore, either tens or hund- 
reds : it is very like the figure for 00 minus the 
last part. Isit possible that the figure showing 
the number of hundreds, instead of being written 
before the figure for 00 was sometimes written 
after it, and that then the last stroke of the 00 
figure mky have been omitted? If so our figures 
would represent 200: but in the absance of any 
examples with which to compare them, no oer- 
tein decision can be arrived at. Jf only re- 
mains to be noted that the sign for two hundred 
is very like the figure of the Valabhi plates, 
slated by Prof. Bhandarkar§ to represent 200. 


š NARAYAN SWAML 
COMPILED BY THE EDITOR. 


Oxa of the most numerous of the modern 
Hindu sects in Western Indio is thatof Naréyan 
Swing in Gujarat and K&thi&w&d.| The facility 
with rhioh multitudes hare been led to regard 
this impostor as an incarnation of the deity is 
an average specimen of Hindu oredulity. ` The 
Siksha patra or book of instructions, pro- 
vided 5y the Swimf for his disciples, und which 
may b3 regarded as the creed of the sevt, is writ- 





* Upham, Vol II p. 248. I egret iat welling away from 
on or to the origin 


t edition, Vol. IL p. 72, Plate XL. 
PL IL 


ten m Sanskrit, and a tranalation of it will be 
given hereafter. 

Swimi Nür&yan is supposed by his followers 
to have been an incarnation of the god Nàràyansa 
and the followinglegend is told to account for 
this avatar :—On a certain day in the Dwipara 
Yag, while Náráyapa was engaged in the per- 
formance of the rite tapasohary& surround- 
ed by eighty-eight thousand Rishis, who were 


$ Indias Anatiquary, p. 60. ; 

| This snd some subsequent paragraphs are taken, with 
lite alteration from a paper in the Daydacdags, Vol VIL 
pp. 276-278. 
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also similarly employed, the irritable old Rishi 
Durvása* them. The god was ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the invisible 
Brakm—and the rishis in that of his visible repre- 
sentative before them; so that no one notleed the 
approach of Durrása, who was thus indignent 
at their total want of civility and vented his 
rage in a ourse upon Narfyaps, saying, “ For 
your disrespectful treatment of me you shall 
become incarnate in the Kakyuga.”—Then, 
turning to the Rishis, he said, “ you alap shall 
become men at the same period.” The god not 
only aequiesoed in the sentence, but received it 
with joy, observing that he had long been desir- 
ous of becoming incarnate at that time for the 
salvation of sinful mortale. The’ Rishis also 
rejoiced that they would have the opportunity of 
Becoming the worshippers of Nardyana among 
men, Inconsequence of this curse, Bahajánand 
appeared, an.svatára of Nárüyapna. Sahajdnand 
or Náráyao Swimt was born at Ohupiyt, a 
small town 8 miles north from A yodhy& (Oudh) on 
the 9th Chaitra fuddha B. 887 (A.D. 780). 
According to the Bhakt Chintdmani of Nishkol- 
Anand & Bádhu of the sect, his father’s name was 
Hariprastd and his mother’s Bild ; but another 
account gives their names of his perents as 
Dbarmadeva and Premavaitt, ^ but the people 
called his mother Bink.” He was named 


Ghanaéytm, and belonged to the Barvaiyi class. 


of Brahmans and the Sévarnt gotra, and was a 
student of the Kautumi Bh&kh& of the Sama 
Veda. He was the second of three brothers, 
the elder, oaled RémapratAp, was three years 
older, and the younger was named Ichharima 
When Ghansáy&m, according to another account 
named Harikrishpaji, was a year old, his parents 
remored to the town of Ayodhya. 
.  Bahsjánandand Hámapratáp were both invested 
with jósss on the same day—the former har- 
ing attained the age of eight year. Ac- 
cordmg to custom, both the boys were on 
that occasion, ordered to run off, to intimate 
their unwillingness to enter the world, and their 
desire to devote themselves wholly to religious 
observances; and their maternal uncle, whose 


Rimapratép was easily caught. But Bahajánand 
completely outran his uncle. Having run, it is 
said, twelve kos, he turned round and said to 
his pursuer, ‘ Are you so stupid as not to under- 
stand that itis not my fate to returnto ihe 
world?’ From thatday the boy attached him- 
self to a guru from whom he learned the prinoi- 
ples and practices of religion.t 

His parents dying when ho was eleven years 
old, Ghanaéyim, according to the Bhakt Chintd- 
mani, at the age of twelve, started to perform pil-' 
grimages, and having visited Badrikedar, Khái, 
Calenita, Jagannath, end travelled thence through + 
Southern India to Rámoeévar, he retired into 
a forest where he devoted himself with undivided 
attention to the worship of the Sun. - Brya was 
scoordingly greatly pleased and blessed him say- 
ing, “ Whatever you undertake you will succeed 
in.” He travelled about from place to , place - 
as a Brahmachári calling himself Nilakanthe . 
Brahmachfri. “ He wore nothing on his head 
but his matted hair, and nothing on his body but 
his kawpí»; he carried with him the hide of a 
deer, and a book. The Bhagawat Gita he know 
by heart ; as also the thousand names of Vishnu. 
He also carried the things required in Shila- 
grim worship, a staff of palas wood and an earthen 
waierpot"] In the round of his 
to sacred places (ifrthas) he came to Ahmad- 
abad,and after a while travelled through Káhid- 
wid, visiting the shrine of Bhimanáth Siva, and 
proceeding by way of Gopanáth to the port 
of Mangrol. In the year 5. 886(A. D. I799), 
being l9 years of age, he arrived in the attire of 
a tapasvi at the village of Loj or Srflos, near Juná- 
gadh, where lived about fifty sddkus of the sect of 
Ramánand, the chief among whom was Mukttnand, 
and with him Nilakantha formed a friendship and 
soon became a convert to the doctrines of his 
sect, Muktinand then wrote to his Gara, 
R&manand, who was at Bhuj in Kachh, and he 
returned to Loj and gave Upadeshd to Nilakan- 
fh» on the llth Kartik éuddha B. 857 (A.D. 
800) and changed his name to Sahajtnand 
Bwümt, Thereupon, at the age of about twenty 
years, Bahajánand began to propagate his tenets 
and preach the doctrines of his sect. He affected 
also miraculous powers before his disdiples, en- 
ee cn 
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trancing whomsoerer he cast his eyes upon and 
causing them in this mesmerio state (samddhi) to 
imagine they saw Sahajinand as Krishpa with 
yellow robes, weapons of war and other cha- 
resteristios of the god, and to behold him seated 
ac chief in an assembly of devatds.* The story of 
h:s working this supposed miracle reached the 
eers of Rámánand who discredited it and put 
Sahsjinand to the tèst, but he was thrown into 
tke same state, and thus convinced, placed him 
at the head of his disciples, and at his death, six 
months afterwards, left the gddt of Ach&rya to 
hm. He then went to Kachh where he made 
. many disciples of the Malla caste, among whom 
ware the Raja Rao Baheb's carpenters; als many 
of the Mums olass of Kunbis, respecting whom 
02e of the priests of the seot gives the following 
apcount :— 
“ These people professed the Musalmin religion. 
I; seems that about 870 years ago, the principal men 
of the clase started on a pilgrimage to Banfras, to the 
namber of about 5,000. As they were going 
tarough the Gujaríti country, they came to Pir&nu, 
a famous Musalmin place, where there was a dis- 
tinguished fakir living, and there they stopped to 
snd the night The fektr enquired of them 
yhither they were going. They answered ‘ We are 
going to Kasi’ The fakir then said, ‘If I bring 
pour Kas here, will you do all I tell you?’ They 
- guid they would. Then, on the following morning, 
in the place where they had passed the night, what 
‘sould they behold but Kiwi itself! Then they all 
bathed in the Ganges. After remaining there three 
. Gays, Elsi became invisible, The fakir then com- 
manded them all to become Musalmfins. They ao- 
cordingly complied, agreeing to. worship after the 
Tlusalmán fashion, to bury the dead, and to ratify 
their marriage oontracts in presence of a fakír ; 
only they would not break caste. When these peo- 
ple saw the marvellous acts of Swim! Nkrtyan, 
many of them embraced the Hindu religion as 
taught by him. From that time they have per- 
Zormed their marriage ceremonies under the direc- 
fon of Brahmans, have performed S'ráddÀas in 
honour of ancestors, and burned the bodies of their 
jead"t . x . 
When he first arrived at Ahmadabad about 
l804, he was accompanied by his gurubháw 
Riminand, and several other Sádkws; and fora 
time he continued t9 make disciples, and dis- 
seminate his principles. It issaid that he first 
forbade the worship of idols; and exhorted to 
the service of only one god Náríyapa. In con- 
gequence of such teaching, opposition was raised 


against him by the Brahmans, who 50 atirred up 
against him the Poshwá's government that he was 
obliged for a time to Kave Ahmadabad. 

Bahajánand performed the yagna called Ma- 
hárudrá——or secrifice to Agni at Gá&mad- 
bhán, at Káriyünt, and at Jetalpur near Ahmad- 
abad, and repeated it at Dabhana near Vadtél 
a few miles from Nagjiy&d. At Jetalpur, says 
the last quoted authority, “Narayan became the 
subjeq} of obloquy for inducing some to forsake 
their wives amd homes and become B&dhus.” 

In 8. I868 (A.D. 8l) he went to Gadha‘jé, 
in the Bhaunagar state, und there converted 
Dada Ebhal Kechar a Kájhi who owned the 
fourth part of the revenues of that village. 
Here the Swimt lived m the house of his K&thi 
disciple and made about 800 converts among 
whom were 800 Sddhkus and Brahmachfris, 800 
pélas attendants in the temple, and about 00 
females called SankAyayogt (female devotees). 

In the year 8. 876 (A.D. 8]9) he sent a Båd- 
hu named Brahmánand to Ahmadabad, and had a 
temple built there in which was placed an image 
of Náran&r&yap. This is a large temple and is 
reckoned one of the principal ones of Swami Narf- 
yan. Afterwards temples were built (B. 878) 
at Bhuj in Kachh, st Vadtél near Nadiyáüd in 
Gujarat, and at Junagadh in Borath, and images 
were pleced in them: these received the names of 
Hádh& and Krishņa. Then a temple was built 
at Dholer&, enshrinimg an image called Madan 
Mohan. Domed temples were also erected at 
Jotalpur, Dholké, and Muliye; end “temples 
without domes are to be seen everywhere through- 
out the provinces of K&thidwid, Kachh, and 
Gujar& » 

It was at Eméd on the 25th March 825 that 
Bishop Heber learnt from the Collector, Mr. 
Williamson, that some good had been done 
among the wild Kolis “by the preaching and 
popularity of the Hindu reformer, Swami Nérs- 
yan.” We give the greater portion of his account 
in his own words :— 

“ His morality was said to be far better thanany 
which could be learned from the Shastra. He 
preached a great degree of purity, forbidding his 
disciples so much as to look on any woman whom 
they paseed. He condemned theft and bloodshed ; 
and those villages and districts, which had received 
him, from being among the worst, were now among 
the best and most orderly in the provinoe& Nor 
was this all, insomuch ashe was said to have de- 


* Conf. ‘memorandum’ extracted from the Bombay Comrisr in the Asietio Journal, Vol. XV. (825) p. 848. 
T Dapdaodaya, ut sup. p. 384, 
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stroyed the yoke of caste——io have preached one 
God, and in short, to have made so considerable 
approaches to the truth, that I could not but hope 
he might be an appointed instrument to prepare 
the way for the Gospel. 

“ While I was listening with much interest to 
Mr. Williamson's account of this man, six persons 
omnc to the tent, four in the drees of peasants or 
banians, one, a young man, with a large white 
Luban, and the quilted lebade of a Koli, bat olean 
and decent, with a hendsome sword and shield, and 
other marks of rustio wealth; and the sixth, an 
old Masalman, with & white beard, end pretty much 
tho appearance, dreas, and manner of an ancient 
sorving-man. After offering some Bugar and sweet- 
meats as their nazar, end, as usual sitting down on 
the ground, one of the peasents began, to my er- 
cowling surprise and delight, ‘ Pandit Swtmi 
Nifyan sends his salim,’ and proceeded to aay 
that the porson whom I so much desired to see was 
in tho neighbourhood, and asked permission to call 
on ine next day. I, of course, returned a favour- 
able answer, and stated with truth, that I greatly 
desiiod his acquaintance, and had heard much good 
of him. I asked if they were his disciples, and 
was auswered in the affirmative, The first Bpokes- 
inan told me that the yogng man now in company 
was the eldest son of a Koli Thékur, whose father 
was one of the Pandit's great friends, that he was 
himself a Rajput and riyat, that the old man in 
green was a Musalmen sip&hi in the Thíkur's ser- 
vice, and sent to attend on his young master. He 
added, that though of different Castes, they were 
all disciples’ of Sw&mi Nrtyen, and taught to 
regard each other as brethren. They oonoluded 
by asking me when I was to go next day, and &p- 
pointed, in their teacher's name, that he would 
visit ino at Neriad in the forenooh ; they then took 

,leave, I having first embraced the Thtkur, and sent 
my salam both to his father and his Guru."? 

March 28, 825 (Nariad).—" About  o'oclook, I 
had the expected visit from Swami N&r&yan, to my 
interview with whom I had looked forward with an 
anxiety and eagerness which, if he had known it, 
would perhaps have flattered him. He came in a 
somewhat different style from all which I had ex- 
pected, having with him near 200 horsemen, mostly 
well armed with matchlocks and swords, and seve- 
ral of them with ooats of mail and spears. Besides 
them he had a large rabble on foot, with bows and 
RITOWB. ... 

The armed men who attended Swami Nartyan 
were under the authority, as it appeared, of a vener- 
able old man, of large stature, with a long gray 
beard and mošt voluminous turban, the father of 
the young Thakur who had called on me the day 
before, He came into the room first, and after the 
usual embrace, introduced the holy man himself 
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who was a middle-sixed, thin, and plain looking 
person, about my own age, with & mild and diffi- 
dent expression of countenanoe, but nothing about 
him indicative of any extraordinary talent. I 
seated him on a chair at my right hand, and offered 
two more to the Thakur and his son, of which, how- 
ever, they did not avail themselves without first 
placing their hands under the feat of their spiritual 
guide, and then preasing them reverently to their 
foreheads. Others of the principal disciples, to the 
number of 20 or 80, seated themselves on the ground, 
and several of my own Musalman servants who 
seemed much interested in what was going on, 
thrust in their faces at the door, or ranged them- 
selves behind me. After the usual mutual compli- 
ments, I said that I had heard muoh good of him, 
and the good doctrine which he preached among 
the poor people of Gujarat, and that I greatly desired 
his acquaintance ; that I regretted that I knew 
Hindustani se imperfectly, but that I should be 
very glad, so far as my knowledge of the language 
allowed, end by the interpretation af friends, to 
learn what ho believed on religious matters, and to 
tell him what I myself believed, and that if he 
would come and see me at Kairah where we 
should have more leisure, I would have a tent 
pitched for him and treat him like « brother. I 
said this because I was very earnestly desirous of 
getting him a copy of the scriptures, of which I had 
none with me, in the N&gari character, and persuad- 
ing him to read them ; and because F had some 
further hopes of inducing him to go with me to 
Bombay, where I hoped that by oonoiliatory treat- 
ment, end the conversations to which I might 
introduce him with the Ohurch Missionary Bociety 
established in that neighbourhood, I might do him 
more good than I could otherwise hope to do. l 
saw that both he and, still more, his disciples, were 
highly pleased by- the invitation which I gave him, 
but he said, in reply, that his life was one of very 
little leisure, that he had 5,000 disciples now attend- 
ing on his preaching in the neighbouring villages, 
and nearly 50,000 in different parts of Gujarat, that 
a great number of these were to assemble together 
in the course of next week, on occasion of his 
brother's son coming of age to receive the brahma- 
nical string, but that if I staid long enough in tho 
neighbourhood to allow him to get this engage- 
ment over, he would gladly come again to seo me, 
‘In the meantime, I said, ‘have you any objec 
tion to communicate some part of your doctrine 
now ? It was evidently what he came to do, and 
his disciples very visibly exulted in the opportunity 
of his, perhaps, converting me, He began, indeed, 
well, professing to believe in one only God, the 
maker of all things in heaven and earth, who filled 
all space, upheld and governed all things, and, more 
particularly, dwelt in the hearts of those who dili- 
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gently sought him ; but he alarmed me by calling 
the gcd whom he worshipped Krishna, and by say- 
ing that he had come down to earth in ancient 
times, hed been put to death by wioked men through 
magic, and that ainoo his time many falso revela- 
tions had been pretended, and many false divini- 
ties sez up. . . . I observed, that I had always 
supposed that Hindus called the God and Father of 
all, nct Krishna but Bramh, and I wished, there- 
fore, zo kiow whether his god was Bramh, or 
somebody distinct from him ? The name of 
Bramh appeared to cause great sensation among his 
discip_es, of whom some whispered with each 
other, and one or two nodded and smiled as 
if to say ‘thet is the very name.’ The pandit 
also sriled and bowed, and with the eir of & man 
who is giving instruction to & willing end promis- 
tug pcpil, said, ' a true word it is that there is only 
one God who is above all things and in all things, 
andbz whom all things ere. Many names there 
may te, and have been, given to him who is aud 
is the same, but whom we also as well as the 
other Hindus call Brahm. But there is a spirit in 
whom God is more especially, and who oometh from 
God, who hath made known to men the will of the 
God aad father of all, whom we call Krishna and 
wotshp es God's image, and believe to be the same 
asthe Sun, BArys. . . . ." 

After detailing some further conversation the 
bishop continues :— The Pandit replied that their 
belief mas, that there had been many avatárs of God in 
different landa, one to the Christians, another to the 
Musal nans, another to the Hindus, in time past, 
adding eomothing like a hint, that another avatér of 
Krisha, or the Ban, had taken place in himself. . . 

«I mon asked in what way he and his followers 
worshipped God? .. I found, however, that he 
suppoeod me to ask in what fonn they woiship- 
ped God, and he therefore unrolled a large piotuie 
in glering colours, of a naked man with rays 

from his face like the Ban, and 
two women fanning him; the man white, the 
women black. I asked him how that could be the 
God who filled everything and was everywhere ? 
He answered: that it was not God himself, but the 
picture or form in which God dwelt in his heart: 
I told alm, as well as I could, . . . what Christians 
and Musalmans thought as to the worship of images ; 
but did not decline receiving some paltry little 
prints 5f his divinity in various attitudes, which 
I eajd I would value as keepsakes. I asked about 
castos, to which he answered, that he did not regard 
the m>ject as of muoh importance, but that he 
wished not to give offence ; that people might eat 
separately or together in this world, but that above, 
upar, pointing to heaven, those distinctions would 
cease, where we should be all eb ekki jat, (one like 
—— U 

* He‘ ar, Jour. ut. sup. seqq. 

t Dapénedega, u, s. p- 222. 
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another)... On the aunt ae by calling | another). .. On the whole it was pla it was plein that his ` 


advances towards truth had not yet been so groat 


as I had been told, but it was also apparent that he 
hed obtained a great power over a wild people, 
which he used at present to s good purpose"? 

To return to our narrative: In the year B. 
886 (A.D. 829) the Swami began to build a 
temple on one side of what is known as tho 
Darbar of Dida Khechar, the residence of the 
Kathi chief of Gadhaq8, mentioned above: and 
there he died on the lOth of Jeshth Áuddha in 
the same year. His body was burned, and his 
disciples placed in the great domed temple they 
erected there, a stone bearing his p&duk &,or 
representation of his feet. 

Since his death his followers have beoome very 
numerous throughout Gujarat and Kathiawadq. 
Notwithstanding the vigorous opposition they 
met with in some places, they continued sealously 
to propagate and practice their religion, “ Bome 
of his followers,” says the priest quoted above, 
“were denied admission to the towns; some 
were buried alive; some sádhws even were pat 
to death.” In Surat en attempt was made some 
twenty-five years ago to procure their expulsion 
from their several castes—but without success. 
They manifest & most bigotted attachment to 
their doctrines and rites. I 

“His Sikshüpatra or book of instruo- 
tions,” continues the priest,t “ contains 22 
slokas, and the tika or commentary 500 s‘lokas. - 
He also composed in Sanskrit a book of 24,000 
s'lokas, containing g more full account of his 
doctrines, under the title of Satsangtjiwau. * 
Ho was the author also of seventy-five works in 
the Gujar&tt and Hindusthant vernaculars; also 
of ten small Sanskrit works. Swimi Nartyan 
had a number of Sanskrit poets in his tram, for 
instance Saténed Swami, Dinan&th Bhat, Sastrt 
Nityénand, Gopálánand, Bhegawaddnand, and 
Wisudevanand. And among vernacular poets 
that followed him, were the following: Brahmå- 
nand, Mukt&nand, Premánand, Der&nand Dhya- 
nánand, Nishkslínand, Bhumánand, and Pur- 
nánand. 

u After the death of Swâmt Naréyan, his di- 
sciples erected oh aur å s or stopping places, and 
monuments to his memory, in all the villages, 
add beneath all the trees where he had ot any 
time made any stay. There they worship him ; 
they worship also the trees. And they per 
form all religious rites in his honour, just gg 


cially As who erected so many Sthupas to com- 
aay ds in iub to different Tres oka s so 
closely connected with Buddhism, may have had én 
similar to that indicated bere. 
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they would in honour of the Gujarati guru 
Gosávaji Mahiraj. At the’ death of Narayan, 
there were about 500,000 heads of families hold- 
ing his tenets, and about 500 Sadhu ascetics.” 

In I83l, when his religion had taken a 
finn hold among the people, he called his elder 
brothers Ramapratép and Iohh&r&ma with their 
wives, sons and cousins from Ayodhy&, Rim- 
apratip had three sons named Nandaráma, 
Thákuraráma, and Ayodhyüpras&d, of whom 
Ayodhyáprasid sucoeeded, to the gadi of Ahma- 
dnbad. The villages and temples attached to 
it are called Uttarji as distinguished from 
those attached to the Wadtál g&diwhich are 
known as Dakshina Bhág. The river Wátrak 
near Khejë separates the two sees; all that 
portion of Gujarat lying to the north of this 
stream, with Dhandhuká, Dholka, Wadhwán, 
Limadi, Nawanogar, R&jhot, Morbt, and Kaohh, 
and in the east of India all to the north of 
Ujjain, Kiái, Oalcutta, and Jagannáth belongs 


io the Ahmadabad gádi. The Wadtél güdi in- . 


cludes Nadiad, Káthiáw&d proper, Gadhada in 

Gohelwád, 'Junágadh, Dwtrka, Dholera, Baroda, 

Dharoch, Surat, Bombay and the Dekhan. 
Ichharám had five sons, of whom Haghurirji 


the second succeeded to the gádi of Waqui. ` 


: Bahaj&nand in his lifetime had ida end 
pras&d and Raghuvfr as his children, invest- 
ed them with authority as his vicars on earth. 
Ayodhy&prasád installed his son the present 
Maharaja Kes'avapresád on the Ahmadabad 
gadi m B. 924 (A.D. 865) and died in A.D. 
]867 at the ageof 55 years. The Wadtal gádi 
is now occupied by Bhagvatprasid Mah&rája, 
now about 85 years old, who sucoeeded his uncle 
Raghuvirji in 868. The latter died at the age 
of 65 years. 3 . 

“ These representatives of N&ráyan Swami,” says 
the Daydnodaya, “alone have the power of fully 
initiating disciples into the faith. Tho inida- 


tory rite is performed as follows:—The person. 


to be admitted takes a little water in his light 
hand, and casts it on the grotmd at the feet of the 
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High Priest, saying, ‘ I give over to Swá&mt Sahajé- 
nand (man, tan, dhan dai anak janamea pip) mind, 
body, wealth, and the sins of all my births.’ He 
then receives the following mastra, by employing 
which, he is on all oocasions to be preserved from 
evil and made prosperous and happy, vir. :—' S'rí 
Kriskma tvam gatir mam.'—' O Krishna I desire 
only thee.’ 

“ Under the authority of either of the High Priests, 
others commissioned by them are able to admit 
followers as candidates for perfect discipleship, by 
giving them what is called the Pánmoh vartamán 
manira, consisting of proh»oitions against theft, 
adultery, intoxicating substances, the use of flesh 
as food, and lying. But no one can become a per. 
fect bhagat but by receiving the mantra from 
one or other of the High Priests. Five places are 
recognized as principal seats: of authority, vix. 
Wartdl, Ahmadabad, Gadhddu, Mur, and Junsgadh. 
In each of these places, and in many others, there . 
is e temple,—or rather there are two temples, —one 
for males, and one for females. Women are made 
disciples by the wives of the High Priests, and 
always worship in a separate temple from that of 
the men. In their temples, the chief images are 
those of Krishna, Rédh&, and Swi&mt N&r&yan him- 
self Š 


“The followers of Swim? Nérfyan are ohiefly of 
the lower castes. But there are many also of the 
very highest. It is said that Ghikwtd Sayajt be- 
came a-disciple—and also the Raja of Gadhadt. 
It is thought that about one-fourth of the Hindu 
population of Surat are followers of Sw&mt Néráyan. 

“ Two reasons may be assigned for the spread of 
this sect. First, end perhaps chiefly, the strict 
prohibition of the taking of animal life, which com- 
pletely falls in with the prejudices of the whole 
Hindu community. True, there are many castes 
who eat flesh, but this is always considered rather 
in the light of a tolerated sin than a lawful prao- 
tice ; and abstinence is oonsidered meritorious 
Among the Bhills, Kolis, &o. this is the chief differ- 
ence between the followers of Sahajtnand, and 
other Hindus. Again Bahají£nand promises to take 
away sin: he is regarded by his disciples as the 
surety of sinners.” In K#hi&w&d and Gujardt, 
when Christianity is preached, “ the hearers fre- 
quently remark that this is very similar to their 
own faith respecting Swimf Nérfyan.” i 


-'80ME AOOOUNT OF THE PALIS OF DINAJPUR. 
Br G. H, DAMANT, B.CS, 


Tux Koch and Patis or Pilias as they are in- 
differently called, are n race of people peculiar to 


the districts of DinajPur, Rangpur, Parniyá, |- 


Koch Behar and Maldé; in the latter district they 
are never found south of the river Mah@nanda, 
which seems to be their limit to the south ;; to- 


wards the east, they are found commonly as far 
as Gawalpárs. 

They can be distinguished at a glance from 
all other Bengalis by their broad faces, flat 
noses, and projecting cheekbones, and also by 
their sturdy appearance and different style of 
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dross, They profess to be Hindus, but while 
thoy follow the Hindu religion in the main, 
thry also practise some ceremonies borrowed 
fren Musalmans and others, which are apparently 
remnants of an’ older superstition. Their own 
_tradition of their origin, as communicated to me 
br an old Pali of this district, is as follows :— 
“The whole oountry of Behar, from whence 
the Pilis and, Koch are supposed to have 
come, was once governed bys celebrated king 
named Jarasindhu; his subjocta,used to fight 
for him with sticks as they had pp, weapons of 
hon. He claimed to be a Khotyjga,and the de- 
woendants of his subjects, belipgjng, themselves 
to be of the same family, call themselves Raj- 
raisi to this day. _ x 
“Now there was a poor old mgp ie in the 
country (his name I learn from gjha sources 
was Haja) who had two daughters, unmarried 
virgins ; the name of the eldest was Hir& and of 
tho second Jirk. The god Siva used to visit 
them, and at last Hira became pregnant by him, 
their old father discovered it, and became very 
angry with them, and used to reproach them 
continually; but still they used to moet Siva 
every day in secret, till it happened that their 
Cathar had gono away on some business, and 
they ventured to bring him into the houso, and 
began to talk with-him, and Hiri said, ! I have 
become pregnant by you and my father is angry 


with me; all his caste are my enemies, and my 


time of delivery is approaching.’ Siva replied, 
‘Take courage, the son which shall be born to 
Jou must be concealed and brought up secretly, 
you must call him Kagendra and-by my favour 
he shall become king, and thirty-six of his de- 
scendants shall reign after him.’ While they 
were talking thus Hirá's father appeared at the 
door with & stick in his hand: they ‘wero all 
three frightened and the old man lifted up his 
stick to strike Siva, and he seeing no other 
moans of oscape, began to retreat underground, 
As he was disappearing the old man attacked 
him with his stick, but by that time all his 
body had disappeared except his foet which the 
old man struck, and from that circumstance 
Siva is still known -and worshipped by tho name 
of Jalpeéwarnath.* Somotime after this Hird, 
although she was still a virgin, bore a beautiful 
boy, and as she was afraid of her father and kins- 





* Wocshipped at Changrabanda in Jalpaigun: the image 
is enclosed in a paeka well, a large mele is bald there every 
year, - coc i 
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folk, she made a ring (koch—§T¥}) of kusa एड They profess be Hindus, but while | folk, she made a ring (koch- कोच) of kusa gross 
and-conoealed him in it, and brought him -up 
secretly and gave him the name of Kagendra. 


“In course of time this child became king of 


Behar, and although king Jarosindhu was a 


Khetriya, yet because Kagendra was brought up 
in & koch, his tribe is still known by the name 
of Koch, and because the five ceremnonica] were 


not used at his birth, the Koch do not use them 


to this day. E 
‘¢ Rome time after this Parasurëm, son of Jemi- 
dagni, cleared India of Khetriyas twenty-one 


times, fot he fought with them as horeditary 


enemies, In the course of his travels he came 
to Bohar, and the king and his , Rájvañsis took 
sticks in their hands, and went forth to meet 


him, bnt he was no ordinary warrior, and more- 


over usod a battlo-axe. The Rajveisis could 
not withstand him, and some by fording, somo 
by swimming, crossed over to the west bank of . 
the Tista, The king saved himself by telling 
Porasurüm thethe was a Koch. From that time 
forth those who oscaped by flocing into this 
country have been called Pallais (from TETIT ),, 
and as the Khotriyas boast that they have never 


' been defeated, and those men were routed by 


Parasurüm, they are also called Bhatgokhetryas, 
and the fow men of the Koch caste who inha- 
bited the country before the battle are called 
Dosis.” This tradition mast be taken for what 
it is worth, but there can be no doubt that the 
Palis and Koch are & people of Mongolian race 
who migrated into this district from tho North- 
east. The story they toll of their ancestors 
being conquered by Parasuriim probably refers to 
their conquost by the Aryans, and that thoy 
came from tho east side of the Tista seems 
ahnost certain. 5 z 

They live under an almost pure patriarchal ` 
system, each family has its head and each vil- 
lage has its mandal; while again four or five vil- 
lages are placed jointly under a petwari, the 
mandal and petwari aro generally appointed by 
the samindar, of whom they are the local pe- 
presentativew, The greatest respect is paid to 
the elder members of the family in every Kouse- 
hold; there is a hoadman who is called, if the 
elder brother—darb&riya bhai(WvswrfCur भाइ), or 
if ho is any other relative—dewdniy& (दिषाणिया) ; 
the other members of the family are abeolutaly 





f Probably connected with the Bk. root FM 
Mainen GONE YN 
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subject to him, they oan do nothing unless his 
consent is first obtained, no marriage can be 
solemnised or suit instituted unless he agrees. 
He is looked up to with respect second only 
that shown to the zamindar: all the business of 
the family is conducted through him, he pays 
the rent and manages all money matters, He 
is excused from labour-in the fields and is al- 
lowed to eat salt while the other members of 
the family must content themselves with the 
saline matter extracted from the ashes of plan- 
tain and other trees. He is also allowed to have 
two or more wives, while no other pers)n is 
allowed to have more than one, and hi fa- 
vourito wife is excused from working in the 
flelda and allowed to eat salt. ` 

The dress of the Palis is very different from 
that worn by ordinary Hindus; in the hot wea- 
ther the men wear nothing but a thread round 
the loins which is called (AT&T) sikhai and on 
it a piece of rag called pájhal (पाह्य), on great 
occasions they also wear a cloth on ‘their 
heads or round their body, and in the cold 
weather a piece of cloth is given them by 
the head of the family and returned to him 
again at the beginning of the hot season, 
They all wear a necklace of wooden beads, their 
head is ahaved ‘all round, and the hair which is 
left is tied in a knot at the top. The women 
weave a cloth of jute called mekhri (ek), which 
is their only drees. It is about three hiths in 
length and two in breedth and coloured with 
red, blaek, and white stripes, This cloth is not 
worn across the shoulder as is usual amongst 
Hindu women, but in a straight line across the 
breasts undcr the armpits falling down aslow as 
the knees. The uso of these mekhris is gra- 
dually being discontinued, and cotton cloths are 
beingintrodoced, coloured in the same way, and 
worn in the same manner; they are called pát&ni 
(पानि). The women attend M 4 and markets and 
carry burdens on their heads ; they carry their 
children hanging in & cloth at their backs, and 
Help the men to work in the field» ; very fow of 
them wear silver or metal ornaments, but all 
have bangles of conch shell. i 

They have no fixed age for marriage; some of 
the women remain unmarried till they are grown 
up, while others are marriod when they are three 
or four yearsold. In-an ordinary marriage the 
amount of the dower to be paid by the bride- 
groom is fixed by the mediation of a Ghatah, 
called by the Palis ‘amiya’ (teat). After this is 
settled the . "s relatives go to tho 
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bride’s house and give her family betelnut and 
pay pert of the money; this.is called (mtr) 
darguya. When all the money has been paid, 
the marriage day is fixed and a Procession is 
formed consisting principally of women who go 
to the bride’s house; after they have been wel- 
comed by the girl's family, her sister's husband 
or some other relative takea her on his baok and 
carries her:to the bridegroom's house ; “the bride 
is now often brought in a doli; no musis or 
dancing is used at the procession; the women 
of both the. bride and bridegroom's party clap 
their hands as "they go along and pretend to 
quarrel with eacli'other and repeat the following: 

We have been to the ploughed field 

Wohave doie to the bridegroom’s house 
Where is your water pot te wash our fost.” 

When the bride reaches the bridegroom's 
house, his friends plant four plantein trees in the 
courtyard and connect them with a thatched roof, 
covering & gunny-cloth spread on the ground 
on which the bride and bridegroom are made 
to ait. The bridegroom first of all stands under 
the roof and the bride makes a pradakskin round 
him five times, they then sit down facing the 
east. The bride sits at the right hand of the 
bridegroom, no priest is required for this mar- 
riage, but if a priest is employed, he aits facing 
the north to the right hand of the bride and 
bridegroom and recites some mantras, The 
bride's guardian then gives her to the bride. 
groom and joins their hands and pours wata 
over them and says, “ From this day the honour 
of the family isin your hands.” An offering is 
then made which is called an “ Arghya,” though 
the word seems to be used with & meaning 
different to that usually ascribed to it ; it on- 
sists of rica, oowdung, vermilion, a hair comb, 
and a candlestick with five branches, and two 
pots- of water each containing a mango branch, 
with a garland of flowers made of sola, 

The father aud mother of the bridegroom 
then come and the father places the garland on 
the bridegroom’s heed and the mother planes it 
on the bride’s head, and then they both make 
them s present, and throw the pots of water 
with the mango branches over them. After that, 
they take the arghya and invoke blessings on 
them, all the friends do the same, and the bride 
and bridegroom presomt each other with betel- 
nut, and the bride will distribute rice among the 
guests. The guardian of the bridegroom then 
washes the feet of the mahant, or principal per- 


n. jud: 
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son present, and gives him betelnut, and ail 
the assembled guests repeat this mantra— 
“ Take rice and eat, 
Let ths thorns of time be far away, 
Let that which is empty be refilled 
Victory to Jagannath, let there be peace, 
The name of Hari is sweet as honey.” 
The bride and bridegroom then go to the 


‘house of the bride’s father,-he makes them pre- 
‘sents and the next day ‘they return home. 


‘Widow marriage is commonly practised both 
by the Palis and Koch, they call it kahin (आहन) ; 
it nearly corresponds to-the Muselman mika. 
If an elder brother dies leaving a widow, his 
younger brother has a right to marry her; if he 
refuses to take her shecan marry into another 
fanily, but in that case g dower is usually paid 
by the bridegroom. In this form of marriage, 
fire or six widows or married women go by night 
anc take the widow who is to be married to a 
place where three roads mect; in the meantime 
the bridegroom takes some vermilion and mixes 
it with oil and puts it on 8 plantain leaf and 
goes to the place, one of the women puts the 
vernillon on the bride's forehead and another 
waches it off again, saying that the name of her 
old husband is obliterated while that of a new 
husoand has taken its place. This is done three 
timss,’and the woman is then taken home and 
mace to sit with her husband on a piece of cloth, 
they ‘hen present each other with water, anda 
flower made of sola is tied on the bridegroom’s 
kneo and another on the pot containing the 
vermilion ; the friends who are present are then 
feacted, this is all done privately so that no one 
can seo, no purokit is required for this ceremony, 
and nó unmarried person is allowed to be pre- 
sent. i 

‘Another form of.marriage.is the ghárjiy& 
(परार्बिया). In this the guardian ot a virgin settles 
itk aman to give him the woman in marriage, 
this is arrangéd through a kamyá&. After the terms 
are-agreed on, the kamyá& takes some parched 
rice-and curds-and goes to the man’s house, and 
prosznts them: to him, and then brings him back 
to tho woman's house. The man is'called ghar- 
jamci, because he lives in his father-in-lnw’s house, 
he ovcasionally lives there two or three years 
before the marriage is completed. ; 

` When the marriage ceremony takes place, the 
gharjamai is made to sit in the court yard, and 
sprirkled ‘with water from & mango branch, and 
after that he presents all the friends who have 
assembled with betel. 


There is another form of marriage called 
dángiy& (दांगिया, ) which is perhaps the most curi- 
ous of all. If a widow is rich she selects a husband 
for herself, and settles with him through akémya, 
the-man is called a dángiy& (atfrar.). When 
all is arranged he goes to the widow's house at 
night, and strikes against the wall with a lau; 
on hearing this she comes with a dao, and-cuts 
the string round his loins, and catching his hand 
takes Him in and feasts him. He says with tears, 
“ Rice boiled from uncleaned grain and pulse for 
vegetables is the food of a dangiyi, he has lived 
all his life in his father’s house;” he is then oon- 
sidered to be married to her, and takes all the 
property her former husband had. 

The ceremonies performed after & death are 
very similar to those common to all Hindus, and 
need not be described at length. The Palis re- 
main impure for thirteen dgys afterwards, some 
of them burn and others bury their dead, this 
depends on the custom of the family. j 

At the birth of a child the whole family 
remains unclean for five days, whioh is 
called Páachi (Tf Wk). Neither thegharbhardhën 
गर्मधान or panchimrtta ( पंचामृ्त ) ceremonies are 
known to thom. On the third day after 
the birth a fire is lighted in the house 
where it took place, and the nurse a Hariani 
scatters the ashes on the ground, the house itself 
is thoroughly cleaned, this is called Dhyulmust 
(ger). Ontho fifth day the whole house and 
its furniture and all the clothes of the family 
are cleaned, anda barber is brought who shaves 
the whole family; the mother is then made to 
sit down in the courtyard and the child’s um- 
bilical cord is put on it, and covered with khair 
(SX —ealine ashes of plantain lcaros). Some 
turmeric (WT) and five cowries nro also put with 
it. The woman faces the cast and the barber the 
weet, and the plantain leaf is put’ between them. 
The barber first cuts -the woman's nails, and puts 
the parings on the plantain leaf, and then washes 
the child, and shaves the father’s head, sud 
after that the child is again bathed-and shaved, 
this is called dokimé (ater); The hair whisk 
is shaved from the head of the father is colloct- 
ed and put on the ‘plantain leaf, and the whole 
is afterwards burnt. The barber-and father then 
bathe together, and the father distributes food 
to all tho people ‘who are assembled, and gives 
the barber some rice and curds, he also makes 
him-and the nurse's present.: The ‘mother-noxt 
places her child in a winncwing fan (फग) and 
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pats it in front ofa tulsi tree, which she salutes, 
after that fire or six women take the child to a 
well and draw water five times in a lota, in 
which & mango branch has been placed, the 
water is poured out as a libation, and the god to 
whom it is offered is invoked by name. This 
is called (चूया Sat) chuy&chhuyá; no purohit is 
required for these ceremonies. The Palis are not 
acquainted with the usual Hindu ceremonies of 
shaving the head, boring the ear, and rhming a 
child. Boththe Palis and Koch worship thé 
usual Hindu gods, but they have also deities of 
their own to whom they seem to pay greater 
respect. The tutelary goddess of the Tista 
rirer is almost universally worshipped by them 
under the name of “bami Thakurani” in the 
month of Ohait. Some of the ceremonies they 
practise are very curious and appear to be quite 
unknown to the common Hindus; amongst 
them is an annual festival held in honour of 
Durga, who is worshipped under the name of 
Gambhira, The head of a dead man is taken, 
or if that cannot be procured, a skull which is 
painted to resemble life and offered before the 
goddess with singing and dancing. 

When the land is suffering from want of rain, 
the women assemble at night, and covering their 
bodies with red ponder go naked through the 
village with swords in their hands dancing and 


singing indecent songs; notice ,s given before- 
hand, and no man is allowed to leave his house 
that night, This ceremony is called hudmdyao 
(QT द्याभी) ap expression of which I hare not 
been able to find the exact meaning but Writ 
may possibly be the Sanskrit root Q or Ry 
the heaven and I am told thet ह means 
“ open” but it resembles no Bengali word with 
which Y am zoquainted. I should be glad of 
suggestions on this subjeot. This interpretation 
would afford a good meaning, as the women 
might well bo supposed to call on the hearens 
to open in time of dearth, 

The Palis are subdivided into three classes— 
the Bhadu, 8800, and Desi Palis. The 880७७ Palis, 
or Byabahari, as they are also called, eat pigs 
and fowls and drink spirits, and the Dodi Palis will 
eai shellfish. Both the Shadu and Bübü Polis use 
cows in ploughing. The Shadu Palis for the 
most part follow the tenets of Ohsitanya, the 
founder of the Bairaghi seot. The Koch are the 
palki bearers of the district; they seem to be 
about on an equality with the Palis in respoct 
of caste; no Brahman will take water from 
either Koch or Palis. I am informed that 
a few Koch are to be found in Dakha and 
one or two other districts, but the Palis I be- 
lieve are peculiar to the districts mentioned 
aboro, 
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KÁLIDÁSA. 

Or this great poet nothing is known except 
his works; nor doos he say anything of him- 
self. Bome place him at the court of Bhoje, 
while others say that he was a contemporary of 
VikramArka of whose court he is said to hare 
been-one of the nine sages. An inscription 
found by Mr. Wilkins at Buddha Gaya, of which 
he published a translation, alludes to “ the nine 
gems" ( Wilson's preface to the Sanakrit Dictiona- 
79.) According to Bhojs charitra he wos a con- 
temporary of Bhoja; but this book forfeits all its 
claim to an authority since it enumerates Bana 
Mayûra Bhavabhüti, Migha and Mallin&tha as 


* The author of a commentary on the Setu 
named Rámadísa sys in the beginning of the work, that 
Kalidasa wasinduced by Vikramaditya to write the poem.— 


थौरायां काम्बचर्चाचतुरिमावेधये विद्धमादेत्यगापायचक 





the contemporaries of that prince. Kalidasa is 
said to have been the author of Haghuvanás, 
Kumara Sambhava, Meghasandeáa, Ritusathára, 
Nalodays, Setuprabandha,* Sakuntalg, Vikram- 
orvaM, Málavikügnimitra, Jyotirvidábharsna 
Sruta-bodhint, Vritat&rÑ vali, Bringâratilaka, 
Praśnottaramålá, and Hásyárpava. We cannot 
believe that the author of Sakuntal& was the 
same as the author of Nalodaya. But there is 
& tradition that there was ^ poet at the court of 
Bhoja, inferior to Kálid&sa, who, grudging the 
great poet the reputation he had acquired by his 
excellent works, observed that he could not pro- 


duce a poem with yamakas and prásas or puns of 


कालिदास :कतिमकु ढबिधुः सेसुनामप्र*ंधं-। सश्यास्म्यासौह - 
वार्थं परिषदि ead रामदासस्स COHWARWINQIETWURT- 
विवचसा रामसेतुपडौपं. 
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various kinds nor a poem with a subject invented 
by himself. To remove this reproach Kálidísa, 
it is said, wrote Nalodaya and Meghasandeéa, 
Who the opponent of Kilidisa was, we cannot 
ascertain, but there is one stanza in the Megha- 
sandeés which runs— 

Adrehspingam harati paransh kimsvilityun- 
mukhfbhih Dristote&haáchakita ohakitam mug- 
dha siddhánganábhih Bth&n&dasmát sarasanichul- 
ádutpatodafimukhsh kham Difinfginim pathi 
pariharan sthüla hast&ralepán. 

From this it follows that the banishment of 
Yaksha from the court of Kubers, and his resi- 
dence in R&magiri was a pure invention of Kíli- 
disa's, but tho Ksth&üsaritsügara alludes toa 
"CYsksha doomed by Kubera to lire in the Vin- 
dhya Mountains. As the author of this book 
flourished in the eleventh oentury A.D., he may 
have borrowed it from Kálidása and consequent- 
ly there is no inconsistency in the tradition. Be- 
sides the ordinary meaning there is one which 
the commentator gives at the end of his com- 
mentary on that stanza, from which it is learnt 
that Nichula was a friend, and Difin&ga an op- 
ponent of Kålidåsa’s, that the latter out of envy 
condemned this work notwithstanding its merit, 
and that the poet addressing himself to Megha, 
i. e., (the Megha Sandeda) says “ you go abroad 
` from this place in which there is & friend of mine 
called Nichule and spread in the world putting 
down, as you proceed, the gestures which Difi- 
niga makes with his hands, expressive of his 
pride and his disapproval of you and other works 
of mine.” 

There is a work in.the Oriental Manuscript 
Library in Madras called Nünárthašabdaratna, 
the ‘Gem of Homonymous words. It is divi- 
led into three nibandhanas, and at the end of 
sech it is said to have been written by Kalidasa. 

Iti értk@liddsarirachite — n&n&rtbaáabdaratne 
küdikshántararpády&ntárthnvachehbabdapraka- 
rape ekeikadhitvarthavichéraramantye prath- 
amam nibandhanam samüptam. “Thus ends 
the first nidandhana in the Gem of Homony- 
` mous words" composed by Kalidasa. a great 
poet, which contains words that have (all) the 
letters from ka to Esha (arranged in order) at 
their ehd and which is interesting on account of 
ita discussing (or more properly referring to) the 
meaning of each dkátu or root. There is also 
another book called Tarala. This is 8 commen- 
tary on the above book. The author says that 
his name is Nichula Yogindra, and that he 
wrote the work at the request of the king Bhoja. 


If this be genxfine it will no doubt reduce Kali- 
dasa’s antiquity and place him at the court of 
Bhoja, and thus authenticate all the accounts 
given of him and the king in the Bhojacharitra 
From a philological point of view it will bea 
very important work demanding the attention of 
literary students. Now if this had been the 
work of Kálidása who is believed to have been 
versed in every branch of ,Banskrit literature, 
we might expeot that it would be quoted as 
the Amara, the Visvaprakfda, the Sabdárpara, 
and other lexicons. Butif we look into the 
various oommenteries of Amara, and Mallin- 
&tha's commentaries on the Raghuvaiss and 
other poems, we nowhere find the nameof this 
book; nor is Kalidasa ever quoted as a lexico- 
grapher. If he was an cuthor of a Kosha sw cly 
his name, or the name of his work would be 
mentioned by Medinfkirs in his list of lexico- 
graphers, for Medinik&ra mentions the name 
of each lexicon which he knew or the name of 
its author. The following is a list enumerat- 
ing nearly all the authors that have written 
lexicons :—- 

Names of their works. 


#०००००१००००० 


६००००००००००० 


Dhenrantari 


tecocsosqeoo = ७००० "t 9r 


Vopálita .................. 
Rantidera 


ssa ०००००००००००+ = 0 0 0 ०००००००००००० 


#%००००००००००० 
#०००००००००००००० 


aso c9sssoothesep niaaa. 


Bhoj& ..................... 
Bhattachandra. 
Vachaspeati............... 
Madanapala...... ६225४ «४६ 
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Uemachandra ............ N&mamélaé and Anek&r- 
thagangraha, 
Vàgbhatda ............... eee 
Madhava... ............... | csset 
Dharma a.na ०-०. ..५०००००००-- 
Türap&l&. urn Ies correnti 
Chandragomi ............ 0 esee 
Vá&mana ... ............... segs ees 
Kefáavaswümi ............ Kalpadru. 
Yádava ...... ........ ... Vaijayantt. 
Maheéwara ............... Vi&waprakééa, , 
Brfharsha......... .......-. Vanavilíss Dwirüpako- 
sha. 
Rüjadevg................ 00 «००००००००००० 


Mahfpa .............. eee Babdaratnaküra Nín&r- 
thatilake, - 
Medinfk&ra ............... Medini. 
Dandáhinatha............ Ninartha Ratnamála. 
Rümeéwara&armá ...... Sabdaméla, 
Padman&bhadatte ...... Bhtriprayoga. 
Madhureés ............... Babdaratn&vali. 
Jotádhara ........... a.. Abhidhanatantram 
Sivadatta ............... Sivakosha. 
Chakrap&pidatta ...... Sabdachandrika, 
Jayabhatta............... Avysyürpava. 
Bujana......... eere Nán&ürthapathapettik a, 
Sabdalingarthe Ohandrika. 
FAN Wire .................. Pary&yapada Manjari. 
Vallabhamikre............ Saraswati Vilisa. 
Saraswats Miára......... Vis&wa Medini. 


Dhananjayabhatt&raka.. Paryéyesabda Ratnam.* 

Here we find neither the name of Nünártha 
Sabdaratnakoshg nor of Kélidésa. To come to 
the internal evidence :—The work is divided into 
three chapters each oontaining a set of homo- 
nymous words without any arrangement except 
its combining into one group words whioh have 
the same termination or Pratyaya which are 
strung together in one Unddisdira. The object 
of the Kosha appears to be to illustrate the 
Unéndiskiras, and in this reepeot it is like the 
Unfdikosha of R&maáarma, As a specimen I 
quote two passages one from the book and the 
other from its commentary. 


ककोंग्नी दर्पणे पैशे बराूभागयुतेपि च 

TT MAE च महादेगे rare? ||! || 
"E et महाकाले fete सुयोधने 
मयूरांगे rate सौंधादी मददादिक || 2 || 


दाकस्मुयब्जमानेस्याहानशीलेमहाकृती 

नारे महेश्वरे चोरे चंद्रे शाकांतरे मृते || s| 
बहणे बडबाभौ व Ter दानगादिके 
घाकस्तृ WH मृत्यौ सरूपादो guum || 4 || 
Agd? qe गोपाछे comet 

अन्मे पाचङमेंदे च Nea भाखरे || s | 
महितादोी करिप्यादो महिषादों gud 
राका तु पैर्णिमास्पां स्यार्सछ्कायां मृतािके || 6 | 
FCU बसिक्ठादो पुरोभागादिवते ढे 

भावपे चतुरे रोम्णि मोहितादी Ares [7 || 
Meee महाकाले चंद्रे बिष्पौ Tuna 
feret? agaat च मंदादों मरुदाबिके ||| 
कल्कः परंतपे Tat forct बिरोधने 
बिभाबादो मशेश्ादो परमात्माने सिंतके |e || 
Gre गरले गायों महादेगे तामपि 

निरामपे द्विषच्छष्रे werd बंधिते मते [ol 
सरहादो मृगादौ घ नद्यादौ पर्ववादिके 
शकशशरामेप्यादिस्ये श्वापदे FACT || 
माश्षादौ निरूपादै! दापादौ ब्योतिराविके 

मुझ बिप्रा्र्याकाले भित्रे चित्रांगनादिष ||| 
मूम्पमहले नद्यादौ नागादौ गगनारिके 

किष्सु कदन्यां HQ घ धनेष्नयबसंतयो : [te 
गायो दयायुते RE oan Nl रातानि . 
कठिनादी कठोरादौ प्रभाकरे ijua] 
Panay mer qua पापकर्मणि 

waht मृभृदादौच गरेप्पादौ च saat [Lis] 
PRY TAT dub qn carat, 

IER KAL च कुलकादों परास्माने ||:6|| 
कल्के पश्चंडकेपुष्े मास्सपें Mt eg 
महितादो बरेष्यादो माहिष्मत्याउेकेषि च [in] 
उल्क: पिशा थे Wr च बानरादौ निशाचरे 
wet महामाने पेते गाजादौ मरूदादिके |l 
एङस्संनहने tet दैत्योंतरमहेशयो: 
STAT प्रधाने च मरगाइन rrt ||| 
नारायणे: परायत्त वैश्वुतादौ गिरोचने 
मेकस्तुपारिये बायी परमात्मने qu || 
RÀ बमनादौ घ बरूणादौ महेश्वरे 

sag दैत्यभेदे स्यात्यक्विमेदेपि बायसे [in] 
ett महासले कालकूंटे प्रादिसे 

WAR महादेबे fc मंचने fjas] 
qup? Tsh खावी 

HRY चतुरे RE प्तदर्माणि गोपुरे ise] 
SOR महितादो च मरणादों qum | 





* See Wilson's preface to his Sanskrit ney 00286 Catal. Cod. ; Pickford’s Catalogue of Samskrti books in the 
adras dency. 
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The commentary on this runs as follows :— 

HUTT HT | PL करणे <: | दाम्‌ दाने दाकः। 
TA घारूः | रा आदाने रकः | भर्चे gaat भर्कः | 
कल संस्याने छल्क:|सृ गतों Se सूकः | गअ गरेण बकः | 

सत्तायां ya: | yee शुष्कः | मृष स्ते gs: | 
हुम छोभागें भद्धारछोपः | भगुणले च शुरू: | भर संवरणे 
बन्कं | TTT प्रहारस्य छक्वारस्सवष्यात्‌ | इण्‌ गती एकः | 
सिमी at भेकः । कै wet ara: | भत सातत्यगमने भ्कः | 
म्व qune: ll 

In the Un&disütra, 8rd chap. we have the fol- 
lowing :— 
कूदाधाराचिकछ्तिभ्य :क: । सूतृभूशुषिमुप्रिभ्य रू | शुक 
spiest: | इणृभीङापाञल्यतिमचिभ्यः्कन्‌ः 

Jn the order of these sütras, he hes taken 
र्क, दाक, Ue, राका, sŠ, कल्के, सुक, TK, T<, 
we, मुष्क, शुल्क, बल्क, Tes, (the last three being 
nipátas or words irregularly formed from the 
roots QN, बस, TY), एक, मेक, काक, पाक, Nem, 
भ्स्क Hd. 


At the end of each chapter the concluding 
words of the author are as follows :— 

दृतिश्रीमन्मशराजमोसराबग्रगोधितनि चुलकबियोर्गद्र [नै 
सितायां मशाकरिकालिदास दुवनानायैशब्दरब के शर बदीपि 
कायां तरकास्यायां प्रथमे (द्वितीयं or तृतीय) Praga 

There is not much merit in the commentary ; 
it simply gives the root of every word and quotes 
the Unddistira in a mutilated form. If 
Nichulayogtndra, the friend of K&lid&sa, was 
@ saga under Bhoja he should be mentioned 
in the Bhoja Oharitra, but he is not, nor do 
we hear anything of him from other sources. 
The internal evidence however is not strong 
against their being the works of KAlidása and 
Nichulayogindra respectively. The subject re- 
quires more investigation. There was another 
Kålidåsa, vis., the author, of the Bhagarate 
Ohampu. He calls himself Abhinava - Kálidías 
(the new Kálidüsa) and thus distinguishes him- 
self from his illustrious namesake ; some of the 
works mentioned above may be his. 


SRÁVANA SATURDAYS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Br Y. N. NARASIMMIYENGAR, MAISUR. 


Fw Europeans in India are aware that one of 
tae most ludicrous vows made in honour af B'ri- 
rvtss Svtmi of Tirupati consists of an eleamo- 
eynary excursion on Saturdeys in the month of 
frá&vans (August-September). People, especially 
young lads, who do not ordinarily wear the three 
marks affectetl by the followers of Bimfnujtchd- 
rya put on those emblems of Vaishnavism on these 
days, and adorning themselves with laced and silk 
clothes, go from house to house bogging elma, and 
exclaiming “Srt Vénkaté-Saya Mangalam.” At 
aaoh door, they receive ahandful of raw rice, the ag- 
grogate of which they give away in alms, or lay apait 
zor the purpuee of giving a feast to the Brehmans 

u honour of. the god they specially adore. It is 
mmaterial whether the observers of this vow are 
~ioh or poor, beg they must, and that too in an igno- 
ninous menner. Itis firmly belioved by them that 
he non-obeervanoe.of this vow is sure to excite the 
wrath of the angry god, while on the other hand 
~hronic fevers and other distempers are got rid of, 


* The manuscript from which the above passage has been 
quoted is so full of mistakes that any attempt at/translating 
x explaining it is entirely useless. Nor do we require a 


and riches and prosperity ensured by the observance 
of this superstitious rite. 

It does not appoar that this custom is supported 
by any Purtnic authority. I donot know whether ~ 
the Tirupati Sthela Purt#na enjoins it. But even 
tradition feils to explain its origin or rationale. It 
is followed exclusively by those fnmilics whore 
tutelary god is the Tirupati Vontaramanasvami. 
Thoy imagine that they bocome “the Disas or 
servitors of that deity on the particular Saturdays 
alluded to, which aro always sacred to hie worship. 
and when feasts are frequently given to Brahmans 
in his honour. Although it is very difficult to discov- 
er the cause of this peculiar obecrvanoe, it would 
not be very hazardous to traco it tothe sordid 
character of the god S'rtnivasa Svini. His Icgen- 
dary origin, his insatiable greed, and tho hearth«s 
manner in which his dues, even to one's lock of 
hair, are exactod, all tend to serve tho samo primu y 
object of squeezing as much as possible from his 
dolnded: worshippers and fear-inspired victims. 


translation or explanation. The quotation serves our pur— 
pose so far as it shows the manner in which the author has 
handled his subject. 
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Br G, E. DAMANT, B.S. 
(Continued from page 287.) 


THE SEVENTH STORY. 


The History of a Rogue. 

Oxcu on a time a great friendship existed be- 
tween a king’s son and barber's son, they were 
always together, and oould not bear to be separated, 
One day each of them promised that he would 
do whatever the other asked him, After 2 little 
time the king's son became anxious to know whether 
the barber’s son would be faithful to his promise, so 
he sent a man to him to say that & dog of which he 
was very fond wasdead and it was necessary to bum 
him, he therefore wished the barber's son to out 
down his beautiful large mango tree and send it to 
him for fuel. The barber's son sent the tree, but at the 
same time was rather annoyed, and in order thet he 
might retaliate on him he sent hima message say- 

, "I want g piece of wood to clean my teeth, so 
-unfasten the beam which is in the middle af the roof 
of your house and send tt me.” The king’s son did 
80, but they both sew that by continuing to act in this 
way they would ruin each other and gain nothing, 
so they agreed to travel into some other country and 
try what they could gain by their cleverness, 
started together, and in the course of their journey 
came to & king'spalaoe. They were very tired of tra- 
velling, and lay down to rest, end the king’s son went 
to sleep. The barber's son thinking it & good opportu- 
nity went to the king, and said, ' Your Majesty, I 
have kept a slave for a long time, but as I am now in 
want of money I wish to sell him, perhaps you will 
buy him from me," The king agreed to do 80, and 
they fixed on a price. Then the barber's son said, 
"l love my slave very much, and’ if I rouse him 
from his sleep I shall not be able to part with him, 
so you must let me go away whilst ho is galeep." 
With these words he took the money and went sway. 
Thus the king’s son became a elave, and the barber's 
‘on went away to the oountry af another king. 
Whilst he was thers ‘the saw some labourers working 
ina field, one of them was advising the rest to buy 
a cow : thinking that this oppo tunity wes not to be 
neglected he went to them, and said, “Brother I 
have a very good oow which I will let you have 
for sixty rupees,” the labourer agreed and the bar- 
ber’s son took the money and went away with htm. 
After they had gone some little distance the barber's 
son saw & fine 00% tied in front of a Musalman's 
house, so he said to the labourer, “ you stop here, and 
Iwil bring youthe oow direotly, the oow which you 
see is the one." The labourer sat down, and the 
barber’s son went to the house, and said to two 
man who was there, “Aunt, your husband has order- 
ed me to show the cow to this man, you show it to 
him, and I will be with you directly,” so saying he 
‘Tan away with the money. The woman showed the 
cow to the labourer as she had bean told, but when 


` 


! he wished to take it away, she called her nelgh- 


bours and hindered him ; he then discovered that he 
had fallen into the hands of a swindler, and left the 
place in tears. : 
Meanwhile the barber's son went to the country 
of another king, and there he heard that & merchant 
was just dead, and his son was making preparations’ 
to perform his funeral ceremonies. On hearing this 
news he went to the house of poor woman, end 
said, “ Aunt, you are suffering great hardships, do, 
as I tell you, and you will soon become very rioh. 
A merchant of the place is just dead, you must pre- 
tend to be his wife, and I will pretend to be your 
son, and then follow my. instructions exactly, and ' 
you will obtain great wealth.” 80 he made the i 
woman put on a widow's dress, and he himself put a 
mourning cloth round his neck and went orying 
to the merchant's house, and seid, “The merchant 
who is dead was married to this woman, and I am 
her son, now that he is dead I have come to perform 
his funeral ceremonies, and my mother will per- 
form sa with him, if you will give us the 
needful money.” The merchant's son believed his 
story, and gave him the money for performing: 
sati. When all the preparations were completed, and 
the woman wes seated on the funeral pile, and the 
fire was lighted, she grew frightened, and began to 
say, “ I am a Yugi, I am a Yugi.” The merchant's 
son enquired what she was saying and the barber's 
son “ My mother loves me very much, and’ 
wishes that I may live for many Yuga” Bo the’ 


woman died, and the barber's son and the merohant’s:' 
son went home, and began to prepare'for tho funeral : 
oerembniee, and the barber's son said, “ Brother, our., 
father suffered much hardship for our sakes, let us, ' 


pell all we have to celebrate his funeral.” The mer- 
chants son agreed and put all his property on' 
board a boat in order that. he might take it away 

and sel] it: they both started together, and when: 
they had come toa certain place) the barber's son , 


said," Brother, I have never visited this place Before. , 


You: go and choose what is necessary, and I will 
remain here and take care af the boat.” Bothe mer- 


chant’s son went, and as soon ashe was gone, the ber- ' 


ber's son ran away with the boat and all the property. 


He became very rich by this stratagem, end deter- 
mined to visit some other eountry, but he considered 


that it would be very wrong to go away and leave 
country I 


his friend a slave, so he went beck to the 
of the king to whom he had sold him. 
When he arrived there he heard that the son-in- 
law ofa gentlaman had been missing for a long 
time, so he enquired of another person how the man 
used to dress, and one day went to the gentleman's 
house, and told him thas his son-in-law hed returned $i 
as it wes a very long time since the people of the 
hotse had seen the son-in-law they hed forgotten 


` 
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his appeararfbe, and seeing that the barber's son was 
dresse like him, they believed his story, and let him 
into tke house. In the middle of the night, when 
everybody had gone to bed, and his wife was fast 
asleep, he took all her ornaments and jewellery and 
cut of her nose and went away. 

The next morning he made some noses of gold 
and went from place to place to sell them till at lest 
he resohed the gentleman's house, and said, “ I know 
a charm by which J can fix on & new nose ; I put 
ona zolden nose which will unite with the old 
one, al persons who have snub noses can obtain 
good ones instead.” So the woman whose nose had 
been cut off came and bought a nose, and the bar- 
ber’s son fixed on the one which he had out off 
the nizht before. Now the wives of the gentleman's 
seven sons all had mub noses and were very anxious 
to gei good ones, so they cut them off and bought 
gold rosea, but the woman whose nose had been 
first cut off, had obtained a real nose, and it remain- 
ed fixed firmly, while the noses of the other women 
whicl were only made of gold dropped off as soon 
as they were touched by water. After this happen- 
ed s rumour arose that a rogue had come into the 
country and many petitions on the subject were pre- 
pentec at the king's palace and he was exceedingly 
, troubbd at it. 

There was «sorcerer living neer the palace, who 
by his calculations discovered the whole history of 
the rogue, and the barber's son saw that if the 
soroeror was not put out of the way, there was every 
probability of some risfortune befalling him, so 
he thcught over the matter, and one night went to 
the so-oerer's house, and called out, “ Bhattacharjya 
Thakcr, Bhattacharjya Thakur.” Now ihe Brahman 
was ar old man and did not wish to get up, so the 
barber's son said, “The king has sent you a very 
urgen: letter, stretch out your hand and take it.” 
The Brahman stretohed his hand out through the 
door, and the barber's son, immediately oui it off, 
and wont away with it, and as he knew that the 
sorcerer could practice no more magical arts now 
that hs hand was cut off, he gained increased confi- 
dence and began to cheat the people on every side in 
a terrinle way. 

At last the king bemg unable to hit on any other 
plan proclaimed through the city by beat of drum 
that ihe man who was doing all this roguery 
would come forward, he would give him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. When the barber's son heard of 
the noms he went to the king, and as proof that 
be wartherogue, produced the hand of the Brahman. 
The king was amasod, but nevertheless kept his pro- 
mise and gaye him his daughter in marriage. He 


was overwhelmed with joy, and obtained the release 
of his friend, and went away with his wife to his 
own country. ` i 
THR NIGHTH STORY. 
The Merchant and the Demon. 

In the country of Bhoj Raja there lived a mer- 
chant named Kinu Shaha, Now Bhoj Rije and the 
merchant were great friends, and when the latter 
was going away to carry on his trade, he asked Bho] 
Rijs to take care of his house in his absence. 
Sometime after he had gone a demon assumed his 
shape and came into the presence of the réja and 
said, “ I hafe neither son nor daughter, what then is 
the use of my trading any more?” With these words 
he went to the merchant’s house and lived with his 
wife, and in the course of time three or four children 
were born. After twelve years the merchant re- 
turned from. his trading, but when he went to his 
house the demon refused to admit him saying that 
he was the trup merchant. At this the merchant 
went and oomplained to Bhoj R&je: the rija sam- 
moned both parties before him, but es they were 
both exactly alike he could not deolde which was the 
true merchant. In this state of doubt he determined 
to go to another r&ja and tell him the whole story 
and let him decide the matter. Now while the true 
Kinu Shaha was going crying slong the road he 
saw some shepherds who had climbed up on & mound 
of earth and were playing at & game, some of. them 


` pretending to be kings, others ministers, and others 


attendants. When the shepherds heard his cries 
they called him and enquired how he came in such 
*& plight and after he had told them all that hed be- 
fallen him, the shepherd who was acting the pert of 


` a king and was throned on the mound of earth, said— 


“Tf your rtjs will bring both parties before me and 
allow me to give a decision I am sure I oen give a 
very good one.” When Kinu Shaha heard this be 
went beck to Bhoj Raja and told him what the 
shepherd king had said, and Bhoj B&je ordered his 
attendants to take both parties before him. He heard 
what each party had to say and then took a long 
reed and bored it through and placed it upright in 
the ground and said, “ Whichever of you oan pass 
through the hollow of this reed, is the true Kinu 
Bhaha." - i 

The real Kinu Shaha knowing that he was a man 
and could not by any means pass through the hollow 
of the reed, began to cry, but the falee Kinu Shaha, 
saying that he could easily do it, was in the act af 


_ passing thi ough the hollow reed, when the shepherd 


king, knowing that he was an impostor, sto pped both 
ends of the reed with mud and killed him and let the 
real Kinu Shaha go back to his own house. —— 


MANGA RÁJA'B OR KAVI MANGA'8 ABHIDÁNA. 
Br.THE REY. F. KITTEL, MERKARA. : 


Lasc year when searching after certain Qanarese 
manuscripts in the Rija's Library at Maisur, I hap- 
pened to meet with a Oanarese Dictionary entitled 


“Mange Raja's Nighantu.” Having read a few 
pages I felt oonvinoed that the work was of con- 
siderable value as it explained, whenever possible, 
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its Sanskrit voogbles either by Canarese terms or 
Tatsamas, and Tadbhavas, which are in common use 
amongst the Oanarese. I had never seen such a 
work before and anxious to geta copy (by the 
kind permission of J. D. Gordon, Esq., 0.8 L,) 
I took the manusoript with me to Merkara where I 
` copied it as it was with its thousands of mistekes, 

It is composed in Cenarese verse, the so-called 
Vi&rdhika Shatpadi. Its introductory words are 
literally as follows :-- Bhåguri, Hal&yudha, Sura- 
hari,-Dhananjaya, Négavarma, Vaijayanti, Vara- 
ruohi and others having been, the modern (abhinava) 
Manga Bija (monkey-rex) uttered thif modem 
A'bhid£na (with long initial) on earth," And verse 
4 is: “ Tho modern Mange having fully made ready 
the wisdom of Vararuchi, the novelty of Gopélika, 
the mystery of Bhiguri, the arrangement of Dhan- 
anjaya, the nice division (suvibhakti) of Barahsri, 
the cleverness of Vis'vaprakés/a, the Canaroso of 
Nigavarma,° the elegance of the great Vaijayanti, 
the extensivences of Haldyudha and the propriety 
of Dhûmåcha, uttered the Abhidh&na (with short 
initial) in such a manner that females and boys can 
understand it ” 


CowTEnrs. 
L Svarga Kinds 
l. Bvarga Varga, verse 8-82 
2, Graha V. p 88- 89 
8. Dig. V. i 40- 89 
4. Kila V. n 60- 78 


b. Natya V. verses 74- 85 
6. Sabhadi V. n 84- 90 
II Bht Kanda 
l. Bht Varga, 5 9i- 95 
2. Saila V. š 90-704 
8. Vanaushedhi V. 5 I08-52 
4. Mriga V. 5 58-66 
b. Pakshi V. > 467-78 
6. Go(Pasu) V. » I79-88 
7. Puragrihopakarana V. ,, 89-24 
8. A'héra V. »  2622 
9. Manushya V. 5 228-948 
I0, Bréhmana V. » 449-262 
il. Kshatriya V. » 288-80l 
I4 Birt V. x  B02-Bl5 
I8. Dehdlankéra 86-844 
4. Vais'ya V. . भ 845-869 
I5. Sidra V. n 870-876 
I6. Tati V. j 876-388 
l7. Vaidya V, n 384-897 
III Ptttla. Kinda 
l. Mrite Verga, n 892-898 
2. Urugs V. » 899-408 
8. Vtri V. 404-493 
IV B&minya Kinda p 424-465 
V Nknbtha Kinda 466-589 


» 

The author thus promises much, and I think he 
has executed his work in a fair manner, It would 
be very desirable to critically prepare, by the help 
of some further manuscripts, the work for the prose. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE KRISHNA DISTRIOT. 
Extracts from a letter from Sir Walter Elliot to the Under-Secretary of Stats Jor India, dated 
Wolfes, Hawick, 88À Feb. 87. 
( From * Proceedings of the Madras Government, 7th June 87I.) 


I HAVE no doubt that the further investigation of 
the Buddhist remains, described in Mr. Boewell’s 
interesting report,t will lead to important disco- 
veries, and I therefore strongly recommend that the 
excavation of the Amravati mound should be resum- 
ed under competent supe vision, 

` The present aspect of the site is that of an exten- 
sive earthen knoll or hillock. When I began my 
operations in 845, I fortunately hit upon ono of the 
four entrances, and from sculptures that turned up, 
I was enabled to form a tolerable idea of the plan 
and purpose of the edifice. The first rewakable 
objects were the two lions which had been sestod 
on the wall of the outer enclosure at the ontranco ; 
a miniature dahgop which had surmounted a de- 
taohod monolithic column in the space between “ tire 
innor gud outer rail" of Mr. Fergusson ; the shaft 
ofthe column itself ;Í the shafts of the smaller 
pillars at the onds of the entrance wing-walls, with 
thoir circular-ribbed bases and capitals ; and por- 


* I possess Nagavarma's Chhandas and a part of his 


a ana, 
Indian A Bich 49 & I82—ED, 
i Tree aad Serpent Iy ip, plate LXX XIX, 


tions of the five upright pilasters or “ stela” on the 
dome, over the principal image opposite the entrance. 
Several of tho tall upright slabs sculptured on both 
sides were still standing in situ, with the coping 
stones bearing figures of animals lying below. 

These correspond s0 exactly with the sculptured 
iepiesentations of a dahgop, repeated again and 
again on the excavated stones, that I felt porsuaded 
the latter were, in fact, representations of the edifloe 
iteclf.§ Mr. Fergusson, to whom I communicated 
my notos and sketohes, with a restored elevation of 
the domo, drawn in conformity with this conclusion, 
did not agree with me. Ho supposes that a dah- 
&op occupying the area of the mound implies too 
vast astiuctme ; and he imagines therefore that the 
enclosing walls, or, as he terms them, “the outer 
and inner rails" surrounded an open space, in the 
centre of which a small “ dagoba, say 40 or 50 
fect in height and 80 or 40in diameter,” had been 
erected.| 


——————A— — gdHM eee 
$ See Journal Royal Cdr rd x. gs IIL wood- 

cat on I and Tres t Worship, plates 
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From this theory Y feel compelled, with the great- 
ost diffidence, to dissent. The character and position 
of tae sculptures discovered in 845 impress me 
strongly with the conviction that my conjecture 
will prove correct ; and this point will, I trust, be 
satisfactorily cleared up if the Government shall 
be pleased to sanction a thorough investigation of 
the locality 

The edifice which occupied the site of the mound 
still known as the Dipal-dinna, or “hill of lights" 
was probably one of the most magnificent dahgopas 
ever constructed. It seems to have suffered serious 
damages at an early period, probably during the 
great Buddhist persecutions in the sixth and twelfth 
censuriea, When the mound was first seen by Cap- 
taic (afterwards Colonel) Mackenzie in 779, it 
was much in the condition in whioh I found it. He 
states that, in the year preceding his visit, Venka- 
tad-a Naidu, the Vasareddi Zamindar, in removing 
a large stone from it for a pagoda he was then 
building, came on the brick-work of the orlginal 
edifice, and dug a ciroular trench, i0 feet wide by 
2 feet deep, in hopes of finding additional build- 
ing material The oontral area was still untouched 
aud a mass of rubbish thrown out of the trench 
prevented any observation of its original state ; but 
he ‘ conjectured that the whole had, previous to 
its epening, formed a solid ciroular mound.” The 
sculptures then visible were few and insignifloent.? 
The most remarkable, representing a siege, had been 
rercoved to some distance, where it served as a 
covaring or roof to one of the small temples 
frecuent on the outskirts of Hindu villages, and 
appears to have been the same referred to by Mr. 
Ferzusson.t 

After Captain Mackenzie's visit the zamindar, 
seired with the idea that the mound contained 
trezsure, sank a shaft down the centre, but only 
found the covered stone vessel containing a crystal 
casket with the relio of Buddhe. Disappointed in 
this expectation, he determined to enlarge the ex- 
cavation, and convert jt into a tank or bauri ; and 

, in Coing so, covered the walls still deeper with the 
earth thrown out. Of Colonel Mackenrie’s operations 
in I8L6 no record remains ;f but I could not learn 
that any extensive explorations had been made by 
his orders. His surveyor probably ascertained the 
lines represented in his plan by running shafts into 

' the mound st various points. A few stones only 
wer sent by him to Osloutta ; I did not see more 
than four or five in the Asiatic Society's Museum in 


TAR RRR ENSIS ORE SS iS SHE SH 
ame described in the Anatis Researches, Vol, LX, 
pagus 





t Tres and Serpent Worship, p. 62, note, 
4 There is an kooount of the ‘Ruins of Amra 
Darmakota’ in the Asiatic Journal, viy ros 
pp. Fo taken from a ‘ Cauloutis ; 
appare internal evidence (see p. le s have been 
, when CoL Maokenzis 


two before his death, it is probable that H was from 
his peni contains of explorations how- 
ever 
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i84I. A few more that remained exposed were 
taken to Masulipatam, by direction of Sir Frederick 
Adam, in 856-66, for the purpose of ornamenting 
a proposed choultry or town well, but it. never - was 
built, and the sculptures were appropriated by Mr.- 
Alexander, the Master Attendant, after whose death 
the Collector was ordered to claim them ‘as public 
property, and they were sent, I believe, to the Cen- 
tral Museum in 855-56. I observed some more 
built into walls in Amravati, but not many. These 
should be examined and reported upon. . . 

It is prebable that the other three entrances will 
be found ina more or less perfect state and that 
much of the outer wall or “rail” will elso be-dis- 
covered to be erect and im situ, especially on the 
west half of the circle ; whilst the sculptures of the 
“inner rail," or what I should term the base of the 
dahgop proper, are probably buried deeply under 
the sides of the excavated tank. Most of the up- 
right slabs laid open by me had never been disturb- 
ed, but, as I explained to Mr. Fergusson, a few only 
had been re-arranged to form a small chamber ‘or 
shrine in the gate-way ; perhaps after the injuries 
done to the building in the sixth century, and may 
be due to a later local family, professing Buddhist 
tenets which is referred to in inscriptions extant 
in the neighbouring temples, as flourishing in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. ° 

Some of the stones transported to Madras in I846 
should still remain in the Government Museum, and 
ought to be oerefully preserved as illustrative of 
the original architecture. Among these I may men- 
tion the other lion (regardant), the shafts of the 





"columns immediately under it in the entrance wing- 


wall, its ribbed melon-shaped bese and oapital,§ the 
miniature dahgop of sand-stone that had surmount- 
ed the monolithic piller,] eto. The stone vase and 
the crystal reliquary, which I recovered from the 
zamindar's sequestrated property in I888, should 
also be fignred in any future description af the 
ruins. 


The Krishn£ division contains many other Bud- 
dhist remains which ought to be explored. About 
840 the Collector, to obtain material for repair 
ing the high road between Bejwada] and Bandar 
demolished a mound of brick-work, in which were 
found four stone-vases, each containing a crystal 
reliquary, not deposited in the centre of the mowht! 
as at Dipal-dinna, but in the foyr sides, The Gountry 
people called the place Langa-dibba, and ascribed 
it to a courtezan (langa), the favourite mistress of 


m se Captain Tripe’s photographs of the Eliot Marbles 
74 in the 
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figured in the Hedras Journal 
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a former Råja, who built it and several others of 
a height to enable her to see the lights at Dipal- 
dinna. Twoof these were said tobeat Gudivada? 
and Bhattipral; end I ascertained that a remark 
able mound did exist at the latter place, but I had 
no time to visit it. Mr. Boswell indicates other 
sites promising to repay examination. 

Mr. Boswell alludes in Section VL. (T. A. p. 54) of 
his paper to a oollection of inscriptions :—These, I 
regret to say, came to an unfortunate end. IJ had 
obtained copies of almost all the inscriptions of any 
value throughoutthe Northern Sercars, amounting to 
several hundreds and filling two large folio-volumes. 
These, with three volumes of translations, were des- 
patched by ny agents in a veesel laden with suger 
which encountred a gale in the Bay of Biscay, and 
shipped a great deal of water. Although soldered in 
tin-oasee, the combined action of the sea-water and 
sugar completely destroyed them, together with many 
books, drawings, and other manuscripta. Ihave still 
a numberof Copper S'ásanams which I hope to utilize, 


I embrace this opportunity of drawing attention 
to two other remains of Buddhist supremacy 
worthy of further notice, The first is the site 
of the city of Vegi, the capital of Vegides'am, 
and the residence of a Buddhist dynasty ante- 
rior to the foundation of the Eastern Ohtlukyan 
kingdom about the end of the sixth century 
Bome notice of Vegi will be found in the 
Madras Journali I afte wards identified the site 
between the modern villages of Vegi and Dendalor 
near Elur. A good survey of this ancient aity is 
very desirable. The second place is a rock-insorip- 
tion in the Ganjam distiict, exhibiting another 
version of Ás'oka's celebrated edicts. Some acoount 
of the place is also given in the Madras Journal. 
Atmy request Mr. Minchin of the Aska Factory 
took a photograph of it, but at too great a dis- 
tance and on too small a scale to be of use. A 
better photograph or rubbing on moistened car- 
tridge paper would be much prized by Orientalists 
here.§ 


C 





ON THE GONDS AND KURKUS OF THE BAITUL DISTRICT. 


` From the Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of ths Baitul Distriot.| 


^ Bx W. RAMSAY, Bo, 0.8. 


Tue Gonds are found in all the wild and jangal 
villages, and also in some of the more open ones, 
where they live chiefly by manual labour in the 
fields, following the p'ough or tending cattle. 

The Kurkus are almost entirely confined to a few 
talukas. of the Seoligarh Pargana, which belongs 
to a Kurku proprietor, Geinda Patel. Some of the 
Kurkus are very industrious in the cultivation of 
rice, but the majority of them are very similar to 
the Gonds in character and disposition ; these latter 
“have no idea, and no wish, beyond living fiom hand 
to mouth, taking no thought for the morrow, and 
consequently obliged to put up with little food and 
scanty clothing. Their favourite mode of livelihood is 
by cutting gram and firewood, which they sell in 
the nearest market, but they also carry on a cortain 
amount of agriculture, chiefly by that method 
termed Dhya. They are thoughtless and improvi- 
dent beyond measure, and greatly addicted to drink, 
to obtain whioh they will put up with any eacrifice ; 
on the other hand, they possess that great morit of 
most rude and savage tribes, viz., truthfulness, which 
is developed in thefn to a remarkable degree, the 
more so when compared with the opposite character 
of the Hindts generally in that respect. 

The Gonds are found more or less over the whole 
of the range of the Såthpura hills as far as Amara- 
kanthak to the east and also north of tho Narmadé 





*PS8—28 Feb. Since the foregoing was written I find 
that the ret -dibba mound, € Collector 
for the the road, was at Gudivdda f. Madras 

ol XIX. (or new Series, Vol. III), em १75. 

Í Madras Journal qf. Literature aad Science, . XI. 

page Bi. 


in Bhopal. The Kurkus are found more to the weet 
as far as Burhanpur, westward of that they are 
valled Mawasis, and are ‘intermingled with the 
Bhills. There can be little doubt, I that ell 
those ‘tribes, though now perfectly distinct fn reli- 
gion, language, and ceremonial observances, sre the 
representatives of the aboriginal people why Inbabit- 
ed India prior to the times from which authentic 
history commences. The short, but well-knit figure, 
the flat features, dark complexion and abundant 
looks, of almost all the various hill tribes of Indis, 
mark them es the desogndants of a common ktock, 
though history and tradition alike fail to give any 
satisfactory clue to the many changes which time, 
and the many convulsions to which the country has 
been subjected, must have wrought before the 
various tribes had fallen into their present shapes. 
The Gonds themselves, and especially the higher 
class of them, who pride th ves on the name 
of R&j Gond, the branch of the race from which the 
reigning family of the old Gond kingdom was 
sprang, are said to be of RAjpfit descent, and their 
Thiktrs or chiefs many of them even at this day 
effect the bearing of R&jptits; but little trace how- 
ever of the RAjptt origin oan be seen either in their 
language, their customs, or their physical features. 
The Kuikus at the present day are an essentiolly 
different race, speaking a different language, and 
Í Madras Journal of Literature end Science, Vol. XX. (or 
new Series Vol. IY.) pages 75 and 76. 
$ See Ind, Antiquary, pp. 20-222—Ep, 


J. Pp. 48-47, or Selections from the 


Of ths Covert. 
qf India, Foreign Dept, No. LVIL pp. 8-8 
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Taving a perfeotly different religion; they also 
However claim a RAjpht origin, and I believe that 
some of their chiefs on the hills adjoining Berar 
&ill arrogate to themselves the title and privileges 
cf B&jphis It is popularly believed that the Gonds 
sre divided into l2 gots or tribes, corresponding 
t» the I2} castes into which the Hindus have been 
Civided ; but I believe this to be a mere invention of 
modern times, put forward by some of the Pradina, 
cr the priest class of Gonds, in affectation of 
Hinduisn. The gots of the Gonds are properly 
family distinctions, mriking different branches of 
tae original stock ; as a proof of which I record the 
fact that only members of different gots are allowed 
to intermarry, the wife being edapted into thet of 
her husband. I believe that originally there weie 
tut two well recognized gots, termed “Dhurwa” 
and “Wika;” from the former the royal race and 
tae chief Thåkurs or Chiefs are said to have sprung ; 
and from the latter, the remainder of the population. 
At the present day, the number of recognized gots 
is very great, so much go, that I have failed in 
meeting any person who pretended to know the 
names even of all of them. 

As far as I have been able to discover, there are 
22 gots belonging to the ५ Wike” branch of the 
race, end 24 to the “Dhurwa.” Besides the gots there 
are a number of “Jats” as they term them; such 
ace tho Pungudyas, Pradh£ns or priests, Dhotya, 
Duburyas—makers of liquor to be used at cere- 
monies,—Chirkyrs and Oj&s—musicians employed 
on similar oocasions,—Kotyas, who make images 
02 deities, and various other professional divisions; 
these again are subdivided into the gots. The 
whole subject is involved in great obscurity, owing 
to the want of any records, and the utter ignorance 
and want of education among even the better 
stuated Chiefs and Thikurs. 

The Gond religion is a peculiar one, Besides the 
subdivision of the race into gots, the gots them- 
selves are again divided into classes socording to 
tte gods they worship. There are three classes 
generally recognized, worshipping seven, six, and 
three gods respectively. The first class comprises, 
I beljeve, the R&j Gonds, the priest caste, and 
perhaps some others; the second class comprises 
tke bulk of the gots as ita followers, while the three 
god worshippers are termed “ Muraskolas ;” there 
are said to be some gots thet worship five, and some 
fcur gods, but this is a matter of some doubt. This 
js the theory of the religion as expounded by their 
“ wise men ;" but the great bulk of the nation know 
lictle of these distinctions, They follow in the 
stops of their fathers in the ceremonies attending 
marriages, births, and deaths, some of which are 
very peculiar, all involving more or lees outlay on 
drink, and they all know some god to whom they 
make their customary offering at stated times. The 
religion generally of the Gonds may be divided into 
tro heads, which for want of better terms, I would 
cell “ precative” and “deprecative ;” the one 


addressing itself to the powers of good, ‘and calling 
for blessing ; the other addressed to the powers of 
evil, and intended to avert calamity ; the latter rites 
frequently involve the shedding of animal blood as 
an expiation : of course with such an ignorant raoe, 
almost every object of external nature is made at 
times to serve as the visible symbol of the divinity. 
The lowest class of Gonds, a sort of ontcaste tribe, 
called “Dhuryam,” are even said to worship the 
dung of pigs! Itis hardly possible for the imagina- 
tion to oarry one lower than that. 

It is*worthy of remark that one of the ceremonies 
after a death consists in killing a cow and sprinklin 
its blood over the grave ; in default of this it is said 
that the spirit of the departed refuses to rest, and 
returns upon earth to haunt its relatives in life. 
From my own experience I am convinced that this 
ceremony is by no means universally acted up to, 
and not at all in the case of Gonds, living in the 
open country, and in contact with the Hindus, The 
Gonds as a rule bury their dead : but I have been 
informed that in the case of Gonds who, as it is 
expressively termed," die in their beds,” that is in 
easy circumstances and better position than the 
mass, they are burned after the manner of Hindus. 
Another peculiar custom of the Gonds is that of 
serving for a wife in her father's house precisely 
as Jacob did for Rachel; the period varies from 7 
to 0 years, 

The language of the Gonds is quits peculiar to 
themselves, and, as far as I kuow of it, contains no 
element of Sanskrit or other roots of the present 
Hindu languages. The language and religion of 
the Kurkus are perfectly distinct ; the forner hes & 
decided affinity to Telugu; iLeir religion consists 
chiefly in the worship of Mahadeva, whose sym- 
bol is the " Linga ;" they also worship the sun, Al- 
together they are much more allied to the Hindus 
than the Gonds both us regards their language and 
their religion. 

There are but few wandering tribes, and profes- 
sional criminals aro but a handful; this would 
naturally be the case in a purely agricultural district, 
possessing no large towns; all have employment, 
more or leas, and consequently the chief incentives 
to crime are wanting; occasionally dacoities are 
committed by BanjAras, but these occurrences are 
few and far between. Formerly the Gonds were 
the chief offenders in this respect, but they have 


now been greatly reclaimed from their former 


habits, and now seldom break out into crime except 
under pressure of want. As I have said before they 
Jive entirely froin hand to mouth; during the in- 
tervals of the harvests thoy subsist mostly on jangal 
produce ; during seasons of failure they are utterly 
dependent or the bounty of the Malgurar, and if 
the bountiful hand be withheld, want will neoes- 
sarily drive the sufferers to ex:remes. 

Education must be pronounced to be still in a low 
state throughout the district generally, though im- 


provement is gradually taking place in this respect. 
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As yet education has not found its way among 
the Gonds, and I see little prospect of its doing so 
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for many years to come, or until they have made 
further advances in general civilization, i 





ABIATIO SOCIETIES. 


Bombay Br. B. Asiatio Spotety. 


AT the monthly meeting of the society held on 
Thursday, the I3th' September 872, Professor Ram- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A. read s paper on the 
date of the Mahábhárata, of which the following is an 
abstract :— ° 

There is & notice by Colebrooke, tn the 9th voL of the 
Asiatio Researches, of a copper plate grant in the posses- 
sion of some Brahmansin Southern India, purporting 
to be from Janamejaya, of the race of the Pandavas. 
This king is described in the grant in the same terms 
ns inthe Mahdbhdrate, The grant was pronounced to 
be spurious by Colebrooke, since it appeared to be very 
modern. From the solar eclipse mentioned tn the 
grant its date has been determined to be the 7th of 
April 52 A.D. 

The earliest literary date is that of Patanjall, 
Prof. Goldstüoker places him in the second century 
B.O, and the writer of this has recently discovered 
that he lived iu the reign of Pushpamitra the 
founder of. the S'unga dynasty, who reigned from 
B.C. I78 to B.O. 43. Panini must have preceded 
him by about three centuries, and the S'rauta and Grihys 
Bútras of the three Vedas, must have preceded Panini, 
or some of them were probably written about the 
same time with him. The Sútras again presuppose 
the Bríhmanas, between which and them a consider- 
able interval must have elapéed. Now the Aitareya 
Brahmans mentions Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit 
and Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, as very powerful 
kings (VILL 2, $3). This shows at least that some 
of the elements of the story in the Mahábhárata run 
far into antiquity. In the Grihya Stra of Asva- 
líyana the name of the Mahábhárasta occurs. It is 
questioned whether the Mahábhárata here referred to 
contained the story of the Kurus ns the epic now 
known by that name does. But the question does not ap- 
peer reasonable, since another author (Panini), who pro- 
bgbly lived soon after, or at about the same time, men- 
tions the names of some of the characters in the story, 
and the name of the poem also, Pánini in his Sštras, 
not Gans, mentions Váudevn and Arjuna (IV. 8. 98), 
Yudhishthir (YUL 8. 95) and the Mahábhárata, 
(YL. 2. 88). The first is & remarkable rule, for it 
teaches tne formation of derivatives from theese names 
signifying persons devoted to or worshipping Vásudeva 
or Arjun& And the manner in which they are men: 
tlonod together, reminds one of the great friendship 
which, according to the Mahábhárata, existed between 
them, and looks like a reference to the representation 
of those heroes contained in that poem. Patanjali, in 
his oomments on this Sütra, sees no reason why Vasudeva 
should have been mentioned in this Bútra, since the 
mme derivative from the name is taught in another 
rule. He says this VAsudera is the name of the great 
god Vasudeva, thus showing that in his time, and even 
in those of Panini, the heroes of the Mahábhárata 
had come to be worshipped as gods, Patanjal! gives 


the names of Sahadeva, and Nakuld, whom 
he calls Kurus (IV. l4 shu), and of Duryodhara, and 
DuAs'&sana (III-8-l shu) mentions that Yudhish 
thira was the elder brother of Arjuna (under Pas. II. 
3. 84), and tells us (under Pm, VIIL l.5) that these 
persons were popularly known in his time, As an 
instance of IL 3. I8 he gives DAermexa sma 
Kurave yudhyanto, ‘the Kürus fought with fairnose— 
I which yudkyanto with sma has the sense of the 
perfect, Ls. remote past. Itthus appears that there was 
in his time a work describing the war of the Kurus, that 
the war was considered to have taken place ata remote 
time, that Bhimasena, Nakula, Bahadeva, Yudhi-. 
shthire and Arjuna were heroes of the Kuru raoe, 
and that they were popularly known. The Mahé. 
bhárata therefore existed in Patanjalt's time, though 
it is not denied that the poem must have undergone a 
good deal of tranaformation in the course of ages and 
many episodes have been introduced into it, Tho main 
story, however, appears to have been substantially the 
same as itis now. Perhaps the Mahábhárata story 
was even made the subject of new poems in Patanjali's 
time, for under II-3-34, he quotes, as if from such a 
work, asidsitlycnusastra Pandaxam, ‘he followed the 
Pandava, sword in hand.’ This forms a regular line 
in the sens‘art ha metre. i 
The Násik inscriptions date probably from the 
Ist to the 8rd century A.D. In one of these Gautam{ 
putra’s exploits are compared to those of Bhimasena, 
Arjuna, and Janamejaya, all of whom are Mahíbh£. 
rata characters. (Jewr.B. B. R. A. S. No. xviii p. 4) 
The Ohílukya copperplate grant translated by Prof, 
Dowson (Jour. R. d. 8, N. B. Vol. L. p. 969-70), and one 
of the Gurjar& dynasty, translated by the author 
last year, contain verses, quoted as from the work of 
Vydea, one of which is addressed to Yudhishthira, The 
date of the former is 473 A.D. andof the latter 495 A.D. 
An inscription in a temple at Iwalli in the Dharwad 
district is dated in the 8780th year of the Bhárata war, 
The 8’aks date in the insaription is 506, 
to 584 A.D. (Jour, B. B. R. A. Seo, Vol. IX. p. 8765.) 
Kdlidisa lived before Bina, as he is mentioned as a 
famous poet by the latter in his Harsha-Oharita, 
Bans flourished in the first-half of the seventh century, 
For he tells us that ho was-patronixed by Sri Haraha 
the same as Harshavardhana (the contemporary of 
Hiwen Thsang,) who was conquered by Satyas‘raya, a 
Ohílukya prince mentioned in the Iwall! inscription 
as thon reigning, and whose great-grandson was on 
the throne in TOS A.D. (Dr. Hall's edn, of Véseuadetiad 
p.J4, IT, notes, and Jeur. B.B.R.A.9 VoL TIL, p. 208-I]). 
Káldésm mentions the war of the Kurus that took 
place inthe Kurukshetra, and Arjuna, oneof its heroes, 
in his Meghadutn. Béns himself in his Kidam. 
barf makes Vilnsváti, the Queen of Téripida, go to the 
temple of Mahíákéla in Ujjayinf and hear the Mahd- 
bhárata read. The people of Ujjsyiní are represented 
in another place as fond of the Mahábhárata, Hím4- 
yanas, and the Purdnas, There are equivokes on tho 
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nano of the Bhárata, and the death of Pindu, by the 
curse of Kindama Muni, his wife Prithd having re- 
ma.nod a widow all her life, the death of Abhimanyu, 
the widowhood of Uttard, Arjuna’s being killed by 
Bebhruvíhans, and afterwards restored tolifeby Ulupí, 
anc several other incidents are alluded to in different 
parts of the work. Kad. Cal. edn. of Samy. l9I9, 
p. šT, I88, l08, I96, 97). The Mahábhárata then 
existed in a form, complete so far as concerns the 
ma.n story, in the first-half of the 7th omtury A.D. 
Bára mentions & work oalled Visavadatid, in the 
Haha Charita, (Dr. Hall's Vésecadattd, p. 8), which 
is tery probably a tale of that name by Subendhu. 
Sutandhu is mentioned-{n & verse by Híjasekhara, 
from whose works there are quotations in the Saras- 
vat-Kanthébharana (Dr. Aufrecht's Oaf. Cat. p. 2098) 
attributed to King Bhoja and consequently to be re- 
ferred to the early part of the llth century A.D. 
Bulandhu's Visavadatté contains allusions to Bhima's 
having killed the giant Baka, to the skill of the 
Pírdavas in gambling, to the Kíchakas, the officers of 
king Viríta, Arjuna, Duhs'£sana and others. The name 
of the Mehdbhérata also oocurs several times (Dr 
Hals edition, p. 5, 2], 37, 88, 70, 06, 47.) One of 
the. characters in the Mrichchhakatike, avery old 
dramatic play, mis-quotes the Mahábhárata. Acoord- 
ing-to him Drauped{ is dragged by the hair by Ráma 
inswad of Duhs‘asana, Subhadra becomes the sister of 
Visvévesa and not Krishna, and she is carried away 
by 3anumán, instead of Arjuna, There are &lso many 
allusions in other parts of the play (Calo. edition of 
Saka 793, p.38, Bl, 09, 99). Mrichchhakatirke is 
mentioned in Dhanika's commentary on the Des'arípa. 
There is a commentary by S'ankaráohárya on the 
an episode of the Mahábhárata, In his 

priroipal work the Bháshya on the Vedánta Báiras 
these are quotations from the Bhagvadsltd, (Bib. 
Ind, Sutr. Bh, Vol. Lp. 375, 456, ko.) A verse from 
the Sévitryupékhydna, an episode in the Vanaparva of 
the Mahíbhérata, oocurs in the comments on Sútra 
8,24 (Ib.p.378.) Sankarkohfrys is considered to 
have lived in the 9th century. Ina Tamil chronicle 
he 5s spoken of as having converted & king of Ohera 
of the name of Tiru Vikrama from Jainiam to the 
B'atvs faith. From a copperplate grant by a successor 
of Piru Vikrama, recently discovered, it appears that 


this king probably reigned in 846 A.D. and another of 
the same name in 526 AD. The drama of the Veni- 
saenhara by Bhatta Náráyans is based on the latter part 
of the story of the Mahébhírata In the prologue 
Náráyana speaks of Krishna Dvaipéyana, the author 
of the Mahábhárata, in terms of reverence. The Kirá- 
tárjuniya of Bhárav! and the S'is'upálavadha of Mágha 
are also based on parts of the Bharata story. There 
are quotations from these works in Dhanika's, commen- 
tary on the Des‘aripa by Dhananjaya (Dr. Hall's edn: 
pp. LI8, 42, 48, 46, 48, I50, I5L,253, &o., &o.) Dha- 
nika was possibly the brother of Dhananjaya, who was 
petronized by Munja, anole of Bhoja. A copperplate 
grant of fhe latter pert of the l0th oentury mentions s 
Dhanika, whois very probably the same as the commen- 
tator of the Des‘arfipa, (Dr. Hall's Dararwpe, p. 38, 
notes.) These authors are also quoted in the Barasvati 

Hemádri tells us that he was a minister to Mahádevs, 
a Yádava king of Devagiri, who, according to Mr. Elliot, 
ascended the throne in 8% B'aks, is, 360 A.D. (Jour. 
R.A.S. Vol IV. p. 38.) In the Dénakhanda of this author 
there are many quotations from the Mahábhárata. The 
Jnánes vara Marathi commentary on the Bhagavadgítá, 
was written, as the author tells us, inl9/2 B'aka, Lo, 
l3⁄90 A.D. Jnánow rara speaks of the Mahábhárata 
in terms of reverence, and we are told that 
the Bhagvadgítá is an episode occurring in the 
Bhishmaparve of that work, as it does in our 
existing copies. Séyana was a Minister of Bukke, 
king of Vijayanagar, whom he mentions in all his 
works. Bukka was on the thronein I884 A.D. (Prin- 
sep's Chren. Tub.) Báyana mentions the Mahábhárata, 
and quotes from the work in the Servaders‘ans San- 
graha (Bibl. Ind. p. 64, I38,) in the commentary on 
Paras'ars and other works (Prof, Aufrecht’s Omf. Ost. 
p. 265, 2663.) In the Barvadars'ana Bangraha (p. 73) 
there are quotations from the Kávyapraksa and this 
latter quotes from the Veniyahara. S’drngadhara, in 
his Paddhad tells us that his grandfather was patron- 
nixed by Hammira, a Chauhán prince, who came to the 
throne, according to Col Tod, in 800 A.D. (Dr. 
Hall's Vdsewadetid, p. 48 notes.) S'árngadhara's work 
contains verses from ihe Venisanhfra, Kirdtérjunfya, 
S'ls'updlavadha, Bhagvadgité and other parts of the 
Mahábhárata, 
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A Tsacr ox Sucerrrom (Yajfiatantrasudhanidhi) 
br Revd. Y. Kittel, Basel M. Soc, Mangalore, 
Limo, pp. IB. 

THis west coast of India has been for nearly three 
oenzuries the seat of a very considerable literary 
activity. By the end of the l6th century the Goe 
Jesuits had introduced printing and published many 
Kockant works m the roman character, which they 
first used in a scientific manner. In the l7th and 
{8th centuries they and the Carmelites continued 
the work af research chiefly in the Cochin territory. 
At the end of the Bth and beginning of the i9th 
centuries all enquiry seems to have died out, but 
since 855 the Basel Missionaries have amply made 


up for previous deficiencies, and both by the import- 
ance and also by the number of their works, they 
have surpassed already all that had been done be- 
fore. Dr. Gtmdert’s Malayalam Grammar and Dio- 
onary are well known to every philologist as proof 
of German patient labour and trv. science. The 
little work now noticed is by a well known member 
of the same society, and though essentially a Mis- 
sionary work, it deserves being brought to the 
attention of all interested in India on acoount of 
the mass of information it contains on the ancient 
Vedio secrifices.: The use to which this is applied 
does not come within the scope of the Indios Anti- 
quary, but many persons will be glad to know that 
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they oan here find a thoroughly trustworthy and 
accurate, though brief, account of all the ancient 
Vedio rites. Information of this nature hes hitherto 
been obtainable only from rare Sanskrit MSS. or 
scattered and, to the general public, inaccessible, 
articles in scientific German periodicals. In pp. 20- 
48 the learned author gives the essential parts of each 
of the twenty-one sacrifloos according to the usual 
arrangement, and he also gives copious reference to 
the Srautasfttra printed and MSS. the Br th- 
manasand Ba£hitas with very appropriate ex- 


planations of the meaning and purpose of the rites, 
e 
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The Indian sacrificial rites are very numerous and 
often exceedingly complex ; they therefore form a 
very uninviting object of study. But some know- 
ledge of them is necessary to all who would under- 
stand even the modem Sanskrit literature and Hindu 
ideas, and Mr. Kittel’s tract will, I think, be found 
the most useful aid to be had at present by students 
who cannot have recourse to the original texts, 
The object of this “ Tract” is purely Missionary, 
but the description of the Vedio rites is of general 
interest, and is throughout well done. 

A. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA, 


WAS BIHARAS THE SAME AS S'RI'HARSHA.? 


. Bre,—I donot know whether the Siharas of the 
CAackaüma, (Bir H. Elliot's Hist. of Fadia, p. 58) 
has ever been explained to mean Srt Haraha, but it 
appears to me that it would be a very natural Pra- 
krit form of that name, Tho loss of the Ë and the 
change of S' into S are very common phenomena, 
Illustrated by the conversion of the Sanakrit Srt- 
vasti into the Prakrit S&wattha. I therefore ven- 
tare to suggest thet Siharas of Kanauj is really 
Srt Harsha as pronounced in the local dialect with 


' which the author of the Chachadéma was brought into 


vonnection, Now if this Srt Harsha was Harsha- 
vardhang the second, the predecessor of Hiwen 
Thsang's Sildditya (and the name of hisfathor as 
given in the Chackafima,—Risal, looks suspiciously 
like & corruption of Rajyavandhane, whom we know 
to have been the father Harshavardhana IL) it is 
obvious thet the CAacheóma is guilty of a gross 
anachronism in making him fight with an uncle of 
Rei Dahir of Sindh. 

The date af the composition of the Ckacka ma is 
involved in obsourity, bat it appears to me that this 
argument makes it very unlikely thet it could have 
been before the death of Mahammad Kásim. There 
are other facts tending to throw suspicion on the 
book, such as its romantic stories, and the Wem 
wowvé name of Budhiman for the prime minister of 
Chach. The only possible way out of the difficulty 
that I oan suggest is that Srf Harsha might have 
been used asa fanily name for the Bais Kings of 
Kanan], and refers to the last of the series Jaytdit- 
ye, but there is nothing whatever to show that this 
was the oase, and the name Binal, as well es tho 
existence of another family name Aditya, makes the 


This anachronism relates to an event which at 


` the outside could not have occurred more than 
thirty years before the Arab conquest of Sindh, 
and I have invariably found oral tradition pretty 
accurate in its chronology for at least eighty or a 
hundred years. Beyond that, of course, it gots wild 
in the extreme. It is not likely that the author of 
the Ohachnima, if he was oo-temporary with the 


events he describes could have been so grossly mis- 
informed about quite recent ooourrenoes, 


W. O. BxsxrT. 
Gonadak, Oudh, 26th January 873. 
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GINGER. 

As regards Ginger, the derivation of which Col. 
Yule asks about (T.A. p. B2I),—t is supposed to be 
from the Sanskrit Sritgavera (see Colebrooke, 
Amarakosha, IL ix. sl. 87), bat this is derived from 
the Malayalam name of the plant, and the Greeks 
probably took it direct from the same. In Malabar 
green ginger is called inchi and inohiver is 
from inchi, “root” Inchi was probably in an earlier 
form of the language sif oh! orohigoh L as we 
find itin Oanarese stills Anti Ginger is ohiefly ex- 
ported even now from Malabar, and in earlier timos 
the Greeks procured it almost exclusively from that 
province, so that there is every probability that the 
name is Dravidian and not Sanskrit. Jf we look at 
the form of the Sanskrit word, it is impossible to 
doubt that it is & foreign word altered by the Brah- 
mans, who, by their pedantry, disguise all they 


meddle with, 
A. C, Burm 
Mangalore, Oot. ITth, 872. 


BELGAM FAIR. 

Fares in honour of Lakshmf are very common in 
the Southern Marftha Country. They are celebrated 
once in two years in almost all large places. The 
fair of however surpasses all the others. 
It takes place every twelfth year. The goddem 
Lakshmi is held in great veneration by the common 
people ; but this goddess is not the same ad that oele: 
brated in Purfnas. The tradition about the origin 
of this fair is as follows :— 

A son of a Mihir left his home and went to a 
village where he used to pass through & street, on 
one side of which was the house of a Brahman who 
taught boys to recite the Veda, The Mfhér's son 
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toox this opportunity of learning by heart some 
par- of the Vedas and made himeelf acquainted with 
‘all the duties of a Brahman. When this lad had ac- 
complished this he put on a sacred thread and gave 
out that he was the son of a Brahman and easily 
pasued for a such because he had learned everything 
thas a Brahman is expected to know. Ue then went 
to the house of the Brahman who taught the Vedas 
and asked his permission to learn with the other 
boys. This the Brahman readily gave; for his 
streng memory and intelligence gave promise that 
he would turn outa celebrated Vaidika (one who 
knows Vodas by heart.) The boy soon gained the 
faveur of his teacher, who gave him his daughter in 
marriage. After residing for a few months after his 
merriage with his father-in-law he went back to his 
native place and made his parents acquainted with 
all his adventures. He built a separate house that 
he might live in it with his wife, and after binding 
the people of his caste by a promise thet they would 
not divulge the secret of his caste to his wife, he 
wert again to his father-in-law’s house and took 
her to his newly built house. Notwithstanding 
the precautions, the Brahman girl heard enough of 
his low caste. No words can describe her indigna- 
tion when she learned that sho was wedded to a 
Mahar. Immediately she returned to her father's 
house and poured a torrent of abuse on him. After 
this she returned to her husband and attempted to 
kill him ; but he escaped from her grasp and enter- 


ed the body of a buffalo which was killed by her.- 


She aleo set fire to the house in which her mother-in- 
law was residing, and finally became a devt or 
godless after her death, It is in honour of this 
goddess that the fairs are oelebrated and buffaloes 
killed. 

I have given the substanoo of what I was able to 
gatker from inquiries among the common people of 
this place. In Belgåm a large oar of the height of 
abort fifty feet is prepared every twelve years, and 
a stetue of the goddess is placed on it and carried in 
peocsesion through the thoroughfares of the town, 
The oar of this year was so heavy that it required 
three days to draw it through the town though some 
two aundred men were pulling it, When this car 
reached the green between the town and the fort of 
Belgtm, twelve buffaloes and hundreds of goats 
were killed. A large concourse of people was 
assembled on the green. There was a dispute as to 
who should kill the first buffalo between two Patels, 
each of whom qlaims the right. Everywhere on the 
green the work of went on on the 4 
July last. The head of the buffalo which was borne 
in procession before the oar was oarried round the 
towr and buried in the ground and over it a amall 
hut was built. During the twelve days on which 
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X E, 80. Prof. Cowell's Preface to Mr. Boyd's Negesenda 


THE NYAYA'KUBUMA'NJALL 


irr, Since I wrote my paper on the age of the 
Ny&yakusuminjali which appeared in the Indian 
Antiquary p. 297, I bave come across some additional 
information which appears strongly to corroborate 
the oonalusions at which I arrived. One of the princi- 
pel arguments there adduced was, that Udayana being 
older than Srt Harsha, and Srt Harsha older than the 
Sarasvatikanthibharana, and the Kanthébharana in 
its turn older than the beginning of the twelfth oen- 
tury of the Christian Era, Udayana at the latest 
must be plaoed in the eleventh century. I now find 
that the «date of the Sarasveifkanthabherane has 
been fixed with somewhat greater precision than it 
was in the sentence quoted by me from Dr. F. E. 
Hall. I find that the Berasvatfkanthébhearana “ dates 
probably from the end of the tenth, or it may be from 
the beginning of the eleventh oentury."9 It clearly 
follows from this thatthe terminus ad quom for the 
date of Udayana may safely be transferred back 
from the eleyenth century into at least the close of 
the ninth century, if not even to an earlier date. It 
will be observed that we are thus making near 
approaches to that contemporaneity of Udayana and 
Sankara which, as I have shown, Madhav takes for 
granted. 

I have also recently observed the bearing on this 
investigation of the conclusion as to the age of 
Srt Harsha at which Dr. J. G. Bühler arrived in the 
paper which he readbefore the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society on the 9th of November last, & 
summary of which appears in the Indian Antiquary,T 
vis, that Sr? Harsha flourished somewhere about the 
middle of the twelfth century. This evidently con- 
flicts with that to which the foregoing argument 
leads, and the question comes to one of the belano- 
ing of evidence on either slde. Now I take it that 
the only vulnerable point in my argument, is the 
age of the Sarasvatfkanth@bharane—while on the 
other hand, Dr. Bühler's argument must prooeed first 
upon the assumption that Rfjasekbara, the Jain 
biographer of Srt Harsha, is a perfectly trustworthy 
guide, and secondly, on the assumption, that the 
identification of R&jasekhara’s Jayantachandra, tho 
son of Govin with Jayachandra “ who 
reigned over K£nyakubya and Benares in the lester 
half of the twelfth century,” is fully established, 
The correctness of this last date (supposing the 
identity proved) would alse require consideration. 
But that question is common to both the 
and on striking a balance, it results that the one 
argument involves two assumptions, while the other 
involves none at all. 

The other argument corroborative af the princi- 
pal one which I based upon the circumstance of 
Vachaspati MisTa's having answered Sr! Harsha 
has also received additional confirmation. J was 
aware, that Vichaspatl Misra is stated by Professor 





also mentions“ some other dates to which firi Tarsha hes 
been assigned. Baba va, if I 
e Eéjendralfia's, remeniber rightly, 
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T&r&n&th? to be quoted from by Gange» : 
one of the greatest of the Naiy&yikss of Bengal. 
But I was not till lately aware of the century in 
which that great logician flourished, and Dr. Hall's 
catalogue gave no help in that direction. I have 
sinoe found it stated, however, in the second number 
of Mookerjee's Magazine, (following apparently the 
statement to the same effoct in Babu Råjandralåla 
Mitra's Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. L Part 
IIL) that Gangesoptdhytya lived seven oenturios 
ago. This date, I take it for granted, either origi- 
nates in, or is confirmed by, the traditions belonging 
to the school of Nuddea with which Gafgesopá- 
dhy&ya's name is connected. And assuming it to be 
correct, it follows that Vachaspati Misra should 
be assigned to somewhere about the eleventh oen- 
tury, and the dates of Harsha and Udayana as based 
upon his, should undergo a corresponding modifica- 
tion. With thet modification it will be seen that 
this argument also as now developed supports the 
conclusion af the foregoing one in the more precise 
form which it has assumed. 
KasHIMATH Tampax Trang. 
एम October 872. 
AJANTA FRESOOES. 

Lovers of art all over the world are growing 
keenly alive to the importance of preserving acou- 
rate and careful records of the old works while 
there is yet time, before each tinge has wholly 
escaped the plaster. They will be glad to know 
thet Mr. Griffiths, of the Bombay School of Arts, 
goes with afew of his students to the Caves of 
Ajantt at the end of November, to copy the very 
beautifully painted decoration which still clings 
to the walls in spite of damp, neglect, bats, and the 
relentless tooth of time.— Pioneer. 





:  ELEPHANTA CAVES. 

Ox the representations of Mr. Burgess to the 
Government of Bombay respecting the oonmerva- 
tion of the Caves at Elephanta,the Government of 
India has sanctioned a monthly expenditure of 
Ra. 50 for their protection, and the Publio Works 
Department is directed to carry out, in communica- 
Won with Mr. Burgess, the improvements he has 
suggested. These-inolude fencing at the entrances 
to keep out cattle, proper drainage to prevent water 
standing in the caves during the rains, and the 
removal of the earth aooumulated at the main 
entrance of the great cave. 


CONCLUDING VERSES OF THE PRITHIRAJA 
RABAU. 

By tke son and successor of Chand, relating to 
the sach of Delks.and the death of Prince Rainas i, 
the son of Prithoirdja. 

“ Glory to Prithvireja! Renown to the Chauhdn, 


Renown to Prince Raina-s{ who gave his head 
for the land, watered with his blood. Unfading be 
the wreath af praise. He, whose wisdom is blind, 
cannot understand this story. Should F-inces not 
reward yout in reading it, murmur not, Hin galaj 
will reward you. To hear the renown of P rí th- 
wirdja, the jackal would assume the part of the. 
lion. To hearthe renown of Prfthwfrg ja, the 
miser would unlock his stores. To hear the renown 
of Príthwírája, the dumb would ahake his head 
in delight; for its relation isa sez of virtues, Tho 
ignorant, on hearing it, will become atored with 
wisdom. In hearing it, the ooward will become a 
hero. Itis not the bard who says this, itis Sa r- 
asvatf herself: for U m á delights to hear it ; and 
the lord of the lyre§ dwells in its praise, The 
ills of life it can remove; it will remove even 
your foe. It can bestow offsp: ing and riches; 
and, though death it cannot remove, it can cause 
it to be envied.” (Trans. B. As. Soo., Vol. L, 
pp. 468, 64.) 


Honour to Prithvir&ja's name | 

To Bains-ef eternal fame, 

Who for his sinking country fell | 

Let deathless verse their glory tell, 

In strains that with their martial fire, 

May every mortal breast inspire, 

Insirnot the dullest, radest boor, 

Make misers scorn their hoarded store, 

The dumb gesticulate 

And cowards rush into the fight, 

Buch strains as soothe immortal ears, 

And Umg's self enraptured hears. 

What oan ensure such rich reward, 

As eulogy from tongue of bard ? 

Tt cures ell ills, subdues all foes, 

Wealth and posterity bestows ; 

And, though death's sting it cannot heal, 

Makes others wish the sting to feel. 
Asiatic Jownal, Vol. XXL (i826.) 


—— 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD " LOOSAL? 
Hava been frequently asked the origin of the word 


“Loosi,” I endeavoured, in my last interview with the 
chief Dembum (Poibol’s governor and present minister), 
to obtain this information from him, and, as far as the im- 


a great extent, and then took the name of their place of 
Tesidence, and thus became Loosais, just as ths people of 
Wales are called Welshmen.—Major-Genexal W. F; Nur-, 


HALL, ts the Englishmen. 
Addressed to his brother, and future bards, 
m patroness of bards, 


GRANT OF PURUSHOTTAM DEB. 


COPPER -PLATE 





Obverse 





- Reverse. 
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ON A OOPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM BALASORE (A. D. 488.) 
Br JOHN BEAMBS, B. C. 8., te 


T HIS plate is in the possession ofthe Bhuyins 
T of Garhpeda, an ancient and respectable 
family of ramindars. Their estate of Garhpeda 
is situated on. a rocky spur of the Moharbhanj 
Hills about ]6 miles north of the station of 
Balasore. The plate records the grant of the 
estato to their ancestor, Poteswar Bhat, a Brah- 
nan by Raja Purushottam Deb, King of Orissa. 
This monarch ascended the throne in A.D. 478 
end the 5th year of his reign, the date of the 
grant, would be therefore 488. The Bhuyáns 
Eowaver read it the 25th year of his reign which 
would make it I508. This I shall show pre- 
gently is incorrect. The text in Roman charao- 
tera is as follows : 
Obverse. 

८ grt jaya durgéyai nameh | bira Sri gajapati 
ganyéshwara nava koti karnftakala-vargeéwara 
Srt purushottama deva maharüjünkar | poteéwara 
bhatafiku dina såsana pat& | e 5 anka mesha di 
-Oam somabára -grahana-kéle gafigé-garbhe pu- 
-ushottamapurs &&sana bhümt chaüdasa ashtot- 
sare bal408tf dius delug e bhümí yüvachch&n- 
drürke putra pautrádi purushinukrame bhoga 
xaru thibe jalërëma nikshepe sahit bhûmî deluh. 

Reverse. 
Yêvach chandradche stryasche y&vat tishthati 
medint | 
Yavad dattümayühv eshá sasya | yuktá basun- 
dhará | 
Swadattám paradattám vá brahmavyittim haret 


yah | 
Shashtir varshausahasrípi viehtdy&m jüyato kri- 


mih | 

Sri madanagop&lah | farspam mama. 
Translation. 

Reverenca to Sri Jaya Durga. Of the hero, 
the illustriong Gajapati, lord of Gaur, lord of the 
tribes ae the country ] of the nine forts, Karnáta 
and U Sri Purushottam Deb Mahárája to 
Poteswar Bhat a deed of gift of a &&san. In 
this flflh year of my reign the tenth day of 
Mesh, Monday, at the time of an eclipse, in the 
womb of Gangd, I have given Purushottampura 
Süsan land fourteen [hundred] and eight be- 
sides, ba 408 tis, as a gift. This land as long 
as the moon and sun, son, grandson and the reet, 
generation’ after generation enjoying remain | 
l have given the laud together with its tanks 
and gardens, 


(The above is in Oriya; the rest is in Sen- 
Reverse. 


` As long as the moon and the sun, as long as the 


earth shall stand, 

Bo long be the gift upheld of this rich grain- 
bearing land ; " 

Whoso of his own or another's gift a Brahman 
shall deprive, 

For sixty thousand years a worm in dung shall 
be born and live. 

Sri Madangopal my protection. 


The marks at the end are; first, the dmkush 
or elephant goad, the special sign manual of the 
kings of Orissa, referring to their ancient title 
of Gajapati or lord of elephants; eecond, the 
#ankh or oonch-shell of Vishnu (Jagannath), 
third and fourth the klandé or straight sword, 
and the katar or degger, both emblems of the 
warrior-caste, the khandá belonging especially 
to the hill-people, and the katár to those of the 
plains. 

With regard to the wording of the deed one 
or two points may perhaps stand in need of ex-. 
planation. 

Gaureshwara or lord of Gaur i.e. Bengal, is a 
constant empty boast of the kings of Orissa, 
who claimed to rule from the great to the little 
Ganga, i.e. from Gangs to Godavari: Their 
kingdom did frequently stretch as far as the 
latter river, and even beyond it; but only twice 
in all their annals did they reach the Ganges 
and then only for a brief period egoh time. 

८ Karnáta kala” is a mistake of the engrzver 
for karnágotkala “ Karnata and Utkala," the 
form which occurs in all the deeds and descrip- 
tions of the monarohs of Orissa. This very 
Purushottam Deb conquered Kanjikaveri or Qon- 
jeveram and spent the greater part of his reign 
on the Godavery. The expression later on in 
this plate “ Gangigarbhe” probably refers to 
that river the “ S&ángang&" or little Ganges of 
the Oriyas as there is no record of this king's 
having ever visited the great Ganges. 

u Büsun" in Orissa is a patch of rent-free land 
with a village inhabited and cultivated exclu- 
sively by Brahmans, generally on behalf of some 
god, whose temple is in their village and whose 
worship they are theoretically bound to keep up, 
Asa rule the poor thakur gets very little worship 
and the money goes into the Brahman’s bellies 
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or on to their backs. These Brahman's S&sans 
are scattered all over the country mud are de- 
tected at onos by the large comfortable home- 
steads, the groves of cooos-palms and fruit 
trees and tho generally superior style of cultiva- 
tion. The coooa-palm flourishes well in Orissa, 
but is not grown except by Brahmans owing to 
the popular superstition that if a man of another 
caste planta them, he or his children will die in 
है year and a day. 

“e5 ankn.” The letter which I read c ° this’ 
was read by the Bhuyána aga 2 which it only 
very distantly resembles. 

“ Mesha”—the sign Aries, and technical name 
for the month Bai&akh (see my note at p. 64 
Indian Antiquary.) 

* DilQam”: and “hAI408t” This is the 
Oriya fashion of writing figures, the name of the 
article is divided in two and the numbers writ- 
teu in between, the above forms stand for ]0 
diam, and l408 bitt respectively. Thus they 
would write 0 rupees, tal0nka == IO tanks ; 
5 maunds would be mábna, 30 years ba3Otsars, 
and so on. 

* Chatidasa sshtottara" here again the en- 
graver has omitted the letter ¢ he should have 
written “ Ohatida saia"—íourteen hundred. As 
the grant is, in Oriya nnd not in Sanskrit per- 
haps he meant the sa to do duty for sau, as the 
short vowel is pronounced o, and Oriyas often 
-carelessly write so, mo for saw, nau. The grant 
of so vast a tract of country tò a single Brah- 
man (I408 batis == 25,L60 nores) seems to sup- 
port the native tradition that Garhpadá and the 
adjacent country was at that time uninhabited, 
or at least only sparsely peopled, and this idea 
is farther countenanced by the fact that the 
king gives his own name to the grant, calling it 
* Purushottampur Sivan.” 

The reverse contains merely the usual San- 
skrit formula observed in all such grants. 

Thé subsequent history of the Sasan is singu- 


lar and interesting. Potesar Bhat obteined 
possession and he and his descendants held the 
estate for some generations. In the reign of 
the bigoted Emperor Aurangzeb, however, Sar- 
besar Bhat, the then proprietor, was ousted by 
the Raja of Moharbhanj whose territories ad- 
joined the grant. The Bhat applied to the 
Bubah of Bengal who sent a small force and 
drove away the K&ja’s troops, Before restoring 
the land however to the Brahman, he demanded 
payment of the expenses of the expedition. The * 
Brahman in vain represented that having been 
dispoesessed of his land, he was unable to pay ; 
the Bubah refused restitutien. Sarbesar then 
journeyed all the way to Agra where he laid his 
case before the Emperor. Aurangzeb was no 
lover of the Brahmans and paid very little atten- 
tion to him, and at last to get rid of him taunt- 
ingly told him he should have his land back and 
be let off paying the costs of the expedition if 
he would tum Musulman. The Brahman re- 
sisted for & long time, but finding that the Em- 
peror was deaf to remonstrances, he eventually 
consented; embraced Islam and retarned to 
Orissa with an order for his restitution to his 
estates. Bince that time the family has been 
Muhammadan, and the present head of it, Ghulam 
Mustafa Khan, and his brothers are men with 
quite a Mughul type of countenance, probably 
derived from ester intermarriages with Mu- 
ghul ond Pathan ladies, 

The archaic form of the lettera in this grant 
renders it very valuable as showing the gradual 
development of the modern Oriys alphabet 
from & southern variety of the Kutila type, 
I would call attention to the two forms of the 
C, also to the double W, nnd the स ; The 
appended f and T are also vary antiquated and 
singular, shewing especially the absence of 
all distinction between the long and short V 
and the gradual growth of the now somewhat 
abnormal a, 


| ON THE DERIVATION. OF SOME PEOULIAR GAURIAN VERBS, 


` Br Rur. À, F. RUDOLF HOERNLE, D. Pu. TÜBINGEN, 
PROF. BANBK:JAYNARAYAN'8 COLLEGE, HENARES. 


By the term Gaurian I understand the Ban- 
skritio vernaculars of North India. 

The Ganrisn languages possess a clasa of 
verbs which, though, as a rule, easily traceable 
to a Prikrit or Banekrit origin, they haya not 
received -from either the one or the other 


z 


language, but have formed by a process peculiar 
to themselves, : 

All Banskrit and Pr£krit verbs can be divided 
into their oomponent parts, vix, the conjuga- 
tional afir, the (verbal) base, and the root; 8. `g., 
*kathayati' consists of the affix 5 of the frd 
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pes. sing. pres., of the base ‘kathaya,’ and of the 
rpot ‘kath’ (which last is obtained by separating 
the afl» of verbal derivation ‘ays’ from the verbal 
bare ‘kathays’). Similarly the Prá&krit ‘ kahei' 
oorsista of the affix i, the verbal base'kuhe,' and 
the root ‘kaha.’ Now in most cases the Sanskrit 
verbs have passed through the Prákrit on to the 
Ganfian, merely subject to oertain phonetic 
modifications; as Sanskrit ‘kathayati’ becomes in 
Prkkrit ‘kabel, and in Gauyian (Hind!) ‘kahe, 
whare the affix, being g final short vowel, has 
beea dropped according to a general Gaurian 
phcnetic law [compare Banskrit (Vedio) ‘chalya’ 
Pr£k. ‘ chalia,’ Gaur. ‘chali’ or ‘chal.’] In some 
cases, however, the Gaurian has lost the original 
basa of the verb, and replaces it by a new base of 
itsown formation, This new base is the participle 
pert. pass. formed from the root of the verb of 
whbh the original verbal bass has been lost 
and to this new or secondary verbal base all the 
conjugational afizes are added, exactly as they 
would have been added tq the original verbal 
base, if it had not been lost. 

The verbs formed in this manner may be oon- 
sidered as a kind of nominal verbs; only that 
thes» secondary verbs, being substitutes for the 
lost original verbs, are in meaning identical with 
the latter. If we should suppose thet the Eng- 
lish ‘anguage had lost the verb “to draw” with 
its whole conjugation excepting the past part- 
pese. “ drawn,” and had formed from this parti. 
otple_a new verb “ to drawn,” but with the same 
meaning as “ to draw,” and conjugated regular- 
ly, titus pres. “ he drawns,” pest “he drewned,” 
fut. “he will drawn,” &o., we should hare an 
exact parallel of what has actually happened in 
Gauy.an. A few examples will fully illustrate 
this. 

In Sanskrit there is a root ‘ vid’ which with the 
prefix ‘pra’ (ie. ‘pravié’) means “to enter”; and 
with the prefix ‘upa’ (¢.4., upavis) “ to sit." Their 
respective verbal bases (adding the derivative 
aja a) are‘ pravida’ and ‘upariéa.’ The 8rd pers. 
sing. pres. (adding the imfezional qfi» ti) sro 
t pravat? and 'upavilat' In Prákrit these 
forms are found in the modifled form 'pavisai 
and ‘cvavisei.’ In Gauyian, on the other hend, 
noi orly these forms but the whole conjuga- 
tion of ‘ pravida’ and upaviés have disappeared 
altoge-her; and in theif place we find substi- 
tuted fhe two verbs ‘paithand’ and ‘baithang 
with z regular and complete conjugation, e. g., 
the 8rd pers, sing. pros. of “paithant’ and 
‘beithand ’are ‘peithe’ and baiths,’ just as * paise’ 
and ‘beise’ which would be the regular Ganyian 


modification of. the Prikrit forms ‘ parvisa? -and 
* ovavisai,’ if they had passed into the Gaurian. 
Jt is not difficult to reengnizo the principle 
and method of formation of these two new verba. 
Their rerbal bases are ‘ paitha' and ‘baitha’; ond 
these, as can be very easily shown, sre identical 
with the past part. pass, of tho roots ‘ pravis and 
tupaviš viz. with 'pravishta' and ‘upaviahj’, 
of which they are merely phonetic modifications 
according to regular phonetic laws; namely, 
Sanakrjt ‘pravishta’ becomes in early Prákrit 
*pavitthe,' in later Prákrit ‘ paiftha,’ in Ganpian 
‘paitha,’ Similarly Sanskrit ‘upavish{e’ becomes 
in early Prükrit 'uvavitjha, in later Prákrit 
‘ ueittha,’ in Gaurian ‘ vaitha' or ‘baiths.” The 
general phonetic lews involved in those changes 
are the following :—]l. The early Pràkrit 
changes all. Sanskrit compound consonants, if 


initial, to simple consonants, and if medial and 


dissimilar, to similar compound consonants; and 
2. Tt turns all medial single surds into sonants. 
8. Gauyisn makes sandhi of all vowels placed 
in hiatus by the second Prákrit law, changes 
all similar compound consonants into single 
consonants, and, by way of compensation, leng- 
thens ४ preceding short vowel and turns into 
g triphthong (ai, aw) a preceding diphthong (e, o). 
For details and exceptions from these laws, as 
affecting the Prakrit, I must refer the reudar to 
Prof. Oowell’s -excellent edition of the Prákrita 
Prokiss. 

To the secondary basea ‘ paitha' and ‘baitha,’ 
thus formed, the oonjugational affixes are added 
exactly as they are added to original bases, ‘The 
affix of the infinitive is & (or rather aed, for 
Sanskrit axfycm); hence ‘ pa&ithané' and ‘ bai- 
thang,’ just as ‘kahang’ or ‘chaland’ (for 
Sanskrit ‘kathaniyam’ ‘chalantyam’), The affix 
of the lst pers. sing. pres. is ‘Oh’ (Bkr. fs) 
henoe *pai(hüAÀ' and 'baighüt' just as ‘ kehan, 
chalüt? for Bkr. ‘kathay&mi,’ ‘chalémi’ The 
affix of the 8rd pers. sing. pres. is a (Skr. ai); 
hence 'paithe' and ‘baitha’ just as ‘kahe, 
*ohale' (for ‘ kathayati, ‘chalati’), The form 
‘paithe’ transliterated into Sanskrit would give : 
us a form ‘ pravishtati,’ separable into pra (prefix) 
sishi (root) a (verbal derivative affix) ४ (oonjupga- 
tional affix); similarly the form ‘ paithand’ would 
represent a Benskrit form ‘ pravishjaniyam,’ sepa- 
rable into pra and visht (root) and entyr. 
is, they would postulate a root or dhdit ' visht;’ 
and this may perhaps illustrate the origin of not n 
few dh&tus of similar phonelio construction (as 
t chesht' to search,‘ gosh to accumulate, which are 
now enumerated among the primary roots, but 


^ 
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which doubtless are really secondary roots de- 
rived from original verbal bases. 

A few more examples of this kind of second- 
ary Gaurian verbal bases or verbs are the follow- 
ing :— Uthaná' to rise, to stand up, from the 
secondary base ‘uth’ for ‘uthya,’ Prákrit ‘utthie,’ 


Sanskrit‘ utthita' (from the prefix ‘ut’ up and root: 


'sthà' stand). Again ‘ uganda’ to spring up, from 
the secondary base ‘uga, Prükrit ‘uggar,’ Sanskrit 
‘udgate’ (from ‘ut’ up and ‘ gam’ to go). Again 
*ubhaná' to bs erect, to ries, from the seBondary 
base ‘ ubha,’ Prákrit ‘ubbhia,’ Sanskrit ‘udbhrita’ 
(from ‘ut’ up, and ‘bhyi' to hold). The Prikrit form 
* ubbhia' becomes in the first instance ° ubhya,’ 
which we have in the low Hindí perticiple and 
adjective *ubhy&' erect or rearedup. Next ‘ubhya’ 
is contracted into ‘ubha,’ which we have in the 
Maritht adjective *ubhá' erect (see Col. Vans 
Kennedy's 4/ardtkt Dictionary). And from this 
form *ubha' the secondary rerb ‘ ubhané' is deriv- 
ed. The original verb would bë“ ubharaná' from 
the Sanskrit ‘ udbharantyam ;’ just as ‘ chalaná,' 
from Sanskrit ‘chalaniyam.’ This original verb, 
indeed, hasnot altogether disappoared from the 
Gauzian ; for it exists with avery limited mean- 
ing and in aslightly modified form in the verb 
“ubhalan&’ to boil, to bubble up. 

There is a peculiarity about the verb ‘ubhang.’ 
It hes an apparently irregular causal. Accord- 
ing to the regular Gauyian manner of forming 
causals, the causal of ‘ubhan@’ shouldbe ‘ubhana.’ 
This form, indeed, is probably used in low 
Hindi when the verbis employed in its literal 
meaning to cause to be erect. But when it is 
used metaphorically (as applied to the mind) in 
the sense of exciting or provoking, it forms the 
causal ‘ubhfrand&’ This irregularity, however, 
is only apparent, for ‘ubhfrand’ is only the 
Gaupian >honetic modification of the Sanskrit 
causal of the original verb; that is, ‘ ubhireng’ 
represents a Prákrit form 'udbhírapisü', and 
Sanskrit ‘udbhfrantyam’, which is the past part. 
pass. of the verbal base udbhari’ (or ndbháraya), 
the causal of the original base * udbhara' ; and‘ud- 
bhara’ is the base of the root ‘adbhyi’ from which 
the past part, pass ‘udbhrite’ is derived, which 
in its turn gives-rise to the Gaupan secondary 
base ‘ubha’ and secondary verb * ubhan&. The 
Sanskrit original base * udbhara' with 8rd pers. 
sing. pres. * udbhari', &c. would be in Gaurian 
* ubhara', ubhare', &o. ; but all these forms have 


disappeared in Gaurian (except, as already 
noticed, in the form ‘ ubhalan&y, and have been 
substituted by the secondary base * uhha! with its 
conjugation ‘ubhe’, &c. But fortunately, the 
Sanskrit causal of the originial bese has been 
preserved in Gaurian ; and thus a clue is afford- 
ed us for tracing the (otherwise somewhat ob- 
cure) origin of the verb ‘ ubhaná' and the adjoo- 
tive ‘ ubhå,; e. g. the.8fd pers, sing. pres. of the 
verb *ubháraná' is‘ ubhfre’, Prükrit *ubbhárer 
or ‘ ubbháredi', Sanskrit * udbh&ruyati ;' just as 
Sanskrit ‘kathayati,’ becomes Prakrit ‘kahedi’ or 
kabel, Gauyian ‘ kaghe*." 

The case of the two verbs ‘ bhang’ and ‘ubha- 
Tang’ serves to illustrate the origin of another 
group of verbs, viz, ‘pugand’ and ‘ pukérant’, 
t ohana’ and * patunchana’. The verb ‘ puganá 
means to arrive, and occurs in low Hindi (Maywhyt), 
and in Naipéli. The same word occurs in 
Panjab as‘ pujan£' (or ‘ pujjep&") and in Marátht 
as‘ pochanet', Tha Marñtht form ‘ pochanen’ has 
an alternative form ‘pahfichaneh.’ The latter 
form is the only one preserved in high Hindi 
where it is‘ pahuntchand.’ It occurs also in Pan- 
jêbî as 'pahuhchap&. It follows from this com- 
parison, that the low Hindi *puganá' and the 
high Hindi ‘ pahuñchang’ are identical From 
this again it follows that the syllable ‘ pu’ of 
‘ pugan&' is identical with the element ‘ pahur’ of 
t pahnthohang’, being merely a contraction of two 
syllables into one, such as is not unoommon in 
the modern verngoulars; and further that the 
element ‘ ganá' is identical with the element 
‘chan&,’ 

The next question is, what is this ' gana’ and 
chan&? In the first place we observe, that in 
Naip&li, as a rule, the initial k of the root ‘kara’ 
(Prákrit for kpi)to do it softened to g; and, second, 
that the two verbs ‘ubhan@’ and ‘ puganá' are con- 


jugated identically; e. g.,in Naip&li, as ‘ubhikana’ 


having risen. go ‘ pugikane’ having arrived; as 
‘abhyo' risen, so pugyo' arrived, eto. Putting thie 


together we must conclude, that as‘ ubhanw’ is . 
derived from ‘ut’ and -he root ‘bhara’ (or bhyi), so 


‘pugan&’ is derived from ‘p’ and the root ‘ kara’ 
(or kri); that, in fact, the element‘ gang’ is a pho- 
netic modification of kaná and is & verb formed 
from & secondary base derived from the past 
part. passive of the original verb ‘kare.’ This 
participle in Banskrib ie ‘kyite,’ in Prükrit'kida' or 
‘kia,’ in Gaurian ' gya’ (or kya), a form which we 


+ The same Sanskritio or Prakritic causal is preserved in fhe Gaurian verb ' sambhálané, re Liep, to swpport. For ' smbhé- 
lank’ is the Skr. 'mambhirapryam, Prák, 'zambh&ragiase the 870 pers, sing. pres. is ‘sembbille,’ Prák, 'sembhárei, o: 


sambháredi,' Skr, ‘sambharayati,’ eto, 
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have in the Naipált past tense, ‘pugyo.’ This 
form ‘ pugyo', then stands for an original form 
pu+krita. From the past part. passive ‘ pugya’, 
the secondary base ‘pugs’ is derived, as ‘ ubha’ 
from ‘ubhye;’ end from the secondary base ‘ pugs 
the verb ‘puganf’ isderived. In the nertplace, 
thin result is confirmed by an examination of the 
ver)‘ pukirané” We have seen that the causal 
of ‘abhana’ is'ubh&ranf'. On the assumption, 
thas the element ‘ gana’ of ‘ puganá' be identical 
with ‘ kana’ anda derivative of the root ‘kara’ (or 
kri} if we form a causal of ‘ puganë' (or its origi 
nal form ‘pukant’) analogous to the. causal 
t nbadrand’ of ‘ubhand,’ we obtain the form ‘puka- 
rant. Now this assumed causal really exists, 
and is, in fact, nothing else but tho verb * puki- 
rang,’ mentioned ‘above. For ‘pukfrand’ means 
to call, and “to call some one" means really 
nothing else but “to cause some one (by means 
of the voice) to arrive.” The verb‘ pukfrand’ 
origmally must have had & wider meaning, i.e. 
in general “to cause to arrive.” In course of 
time its use and meaning was restricted tos 
particular mode of causing to arrive, viz., by 
means of the voice. š 
Haring thus discovered the origin of the ele- 
ment ‘gana,’ the next question is what is the 
origia of the other element ‘ pu’ or ‘pabut.’ We 
bare already seen that the Neipdli past tense 
‘ pugyo' represents a Benskrit form pu + kritah ; 
just as ‘ubbyo’ a Sanskrit form ‘ ud’ +‘ bhyitah.’ 
The element ‘ud’ is a prefix; but there is none 
among the Sanskrit prefixes, which could have 
been phonetically modifled to ‘ pu,’ or still lees to 
‘pahch.’ But there is another way of acoounting 
for this element. It may be an adverb qualify- 
ing tie participle 'krItah.' In that case, since 
the varb ' puganf’ meana to arrive, and the ele- 


ment‘ gana’ (o make, it must-be an adverb mean-. 


ing, ‘near;” for to make near is the same as to 
come or to arrive; if, ¢g., I make near a town, I 
arrive at it. This is well illustrated in the 
well Known prayer, 


सान्निष्यं कुरु मे देव प्रसन्नो भव सर्वदा | 


ie., come to me, God, and be gracious to me 
always; or literally ‘make near to me, O God, 
etc.’ Now there is a Sanskrit adverb ‘ piréyad’ or 
* parére’ meaning near, which still very commonly 
ocoure in Ganpian poetry in the form ‘ pahat’ 
M 


w This Gaurian o must not be confounded with the 
fanakr diphthong aj}, with whieh it shares the seme letter. 
Tt is a pure vowel, the long ô, the Greek Omega (0), and 
like it equivalent to the Sanskrit 4. Gazpían posseases 
also the corresponding short vowel 3, the Greek omikron, 


or pahuh. The original Sanskrit past participle 
from which the secondary verb ‘ puganá' is derived, 
must have been pšrávañkrita or p&rávekrita, I 
think, for reasons which it would take too long 
to detail here, that it was the latter párévekrita. 
This form would be represented in Prakrit by 
pasaammi kis or pahammi kis. The latter form 
would change in old Gaurian to * pehümkya' or 
‘pabiikys;’ and of these again the latter would 
change in Modern Gatyian to pahohkys.* 
And finally from this form, a seoondary base 
*pehohks' anda secondary verb ‘ pahofkana' 
would be derived. This form ‘ pehotikan&' or 
slightly modified * pahütk&n& ' or * pahuñkang,’ 
must have been (at all events ideally) the form 
of the verb on which all the different Gaupian 
modifications of it arefounded. These modifica- 
tions most probably took place very early. In 
Marttht, Hiudt, and Panjabi the guttural के 
changed to the palatal 7, thus we obtain the 
forms, Maráthi—' pahotchanes,’ Hindt—‘ pehui- 
ohana, Panjabi 'pahutchap&' which are also 
sometimes mot with in a slightly corrupted form 
without the aauswdra 'pshuohan&' and ‘ pahu- 
chant.’ Next the element‘ pahfit’ (pak&) or‘ pahut’ 
(pahu) wes contracted to pú or pu, and at the 
same time the hard guttural di was in Naipélt 
and (low) Hindt softened to TT, and the hard 
pelatal च in Panjabi to 3f, thus we obtain the 
Marathi form 'püchapeh, the Hindi ‘ pugang,’ 
Morrirt also 'pugavoh, the Naipalt ‘ pigana,’ 
and the Panjabi 'pujapá' or ‘pujjap&’ The 
change of gutturals to palatals is rather common 
in the Aryan family of languages (see Bopp, 
Comp. Grama. 6. 8, 4); and it is not without 
example in the Indo-Aryan branch of it itself; 
e.g., thc Sanskrit 'kir&ta' a savage, becomes in 
Prákrit ‘ chil&da' ; the Prakrit ‘kið’ (for Sanskrit 
* kritah ") becomes in Gaurian ‘chiyo’ (for kiyo 
which is the old Mardfht postpositior of the 
genitive); to the Hindi (gen. postposition) Ed 
corresponds in Marktht chá, m Sindht jo. Ip 
all these instences as well as in the original 
form (pahot kii) of the base ‘pahufchs,’ the 
guttural qç is immediately followed by the 
palatal vowel इ. This circumstance naturally Ro- 
counts for the transformation of the guttaral क 
into the palatal sp. Very similarly a Sanskrit 
dental, followed by a palatal semivowel qp or 
palatal vowel है, changes in Prákrit and Gaurian 


to such a length, that I must refrain from entering into 
them hare. 
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into a palatal; as iya, dya, dkya, eto, be- 
come resp. choka, jja, jjha;eg., Bkr. ‘satya’ 
#rwe=—Prkk. and Gaur. ‘sachcha’; Skr. ‘ adya’ 
to-day— Prikrit ‘ajja? Gaup. ‘Aja’; Banskrit 
“ madhya’ middle, — Prk. and Gaur. majjha. 
The Panjabi form “ pujspá' has the same rela- 
Won to the Marághi form 'püchapeA' as the 
Bindht genitive postposition ‘jo’ to the Maratht 
“ohë » 


. There is another theory of the origin of the 
verb *pa&hutchaná' and its group of modifica- 
tions, According to this theory, it is derived 
from the Sanskrit noun 'praghürps' guest, or 
from the Sanskrit past participle passive *pra- 
ghürpira," also moaning guest. The first of 
these two words may be set aside ai once, as it 
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does not account for the consonants ch, j, g, 
which are the distinguishing feature of that 
group of verbs. In the other word ‘praghtirpita,’ 
the dental ¢ is supposed tobe the original of 
the palatal ch. It is not proved that the: word 
occurs in Sanskrit, Stil this need not be an 
insuperable objection. But it is fatal to this 
theory that the Sanskrit dental ¢ is alwa; 

elided in such words, in their passage through 
the Prakrit to the Gaurian, and therefore oan- 
not have originated the palatal ch; and 2, that , 
& dontal never changes by itself into a palatal, 
but only if followed by a palatal sound (as in 
ty, dy, eic); and 8, that the theory does not 
&ooount for the verb ‘pukérang,’ and not easily 

for ‘ pagant?’ J . 


THE MERKARA PLATE 


L NOTICES OF THE CHERA DYNASTY. 

Tua Inscription of which the accompanying plate 
presents & facsimile is engraved on three copper 
plates 8 inches by 82, and varying in thickness 
from 0-065 to Oi inoh. are secured on & 
ring 0-25 inch in thickness and about 8 inohes 
diameter inside, closed by -an elephant in relievo 
with its trunk down, and measuring 0-97 by (-88 
inch. They were first brought to my notice by 
Mr. Graeter who gave me a transcript of them, and 
called my attention to their age and the names of 
the kings mentioned in them. Through the kind- 
ness of the Rev. G. Richter of Markara, I have been 
able to obtain the use them in order to Prepare 

As illustrative of the history of the Chera 
dynasty, the following extracts are given from 
Wilson's Mackensis Collsctioy — 

* Cuxga,.—Another political division of the south 
of [ndis whioh may be traced to periods of some 
antiquity, is thet of the Ohera kingdom, which 
is always enumerated along with the Pándyan 
and Ohola states, by original authorities, The 
boundaries of.this principality seam to have been 
of little extent, and it was probably most oom- 
monly feudstory to its more powerful peighbours 
except where it had extended its northern limits 
so as to interpose a mountainous: barrier between 
it and its enemies. The northern Iimltof Ohora 
varied at different periods, being originally placed 


at Pabini near Dharapura, whilst ata sub- 

the capital, Dalavanpnr or 
Talk 80 above the Maisur indicates & oon- 
siderable extension of the boundary ip this quarter, 
and the Ohera principality probehly inoluded 
the greater portion of Karnata, Its eastern 
limits ware the possessions of Ohola and Pan- 
dya, and the western those of Kerala. In ite 





‘consisted of that 


coast or Tra vankor, and 
province, W yn&d, the Nilgiri 
mountain district, the southern portion of K oim- 
batur, and part of Tinnevelli In this tract 
we have in Ptolemy he people called Oarei and 
not far from it Oarura regia Oerobothra 
in which, making an allowance for inaccuracies 
of sound and expression, we have the Oheras 
and Karur still acity in this district, and Oh e ra- 
pati, the sovereign of Ohora. e 

“It seems probable, therefore, that in the oom- 
mencement of the Christian ere, Ohera, or as it 
is also called Konga, was an independent prin- 
olpelity. Of its history, | 
little occurs, uhtil periods compara- 
tively modern. Princes, one of thirty, 
and another af twenty, who, it is said, ruled in the 


osing with the oon- 
quest of the province by Adit ya Vorm a 


of the first or second sovereign of the He ywskla 
or Bol&le dynasty of the sovereigns of Karn t- 

appears to ‘have been 
discontinued from this period, and the districts-were 


. of ‘the 
igure dcr fang 2220: 
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distriots of Salem and Koimbetur, with addi- 
tion of parts of Tinnevelli andTravenkor. 
The boundaries, according to the Tamil authori- 
tien, are the Palini river on the north, 
Terk&si im Tinnevelli on the east, Malabar on 
the west, and the sea on the south. 
4 sooording to this work, the series of Konga- 
or Chera princes, amounted to twenty-six from 
` Virarkys Ohakravarii to Rijs Malla- 
dev, in the time of whose descendants the kingdom 
was subdued by the Chola Raja, in the year of Sfli- 
vihan 8I8 or A. D. 894." 


“From the Tanjor sovereigns, Oh er a passed under , 


the Cominion of the Bel&la B£jas of Maisur, 
and finally under that of tha princes of Vijaya- 
nagar, of whom some account is also given in 
this vork."9 

Professor Dowson gives an abstract from a 
MB. translation of this Komgadesa Rdjdkal at the 
India House,T from which the following account of 
the Okera kings is taken :— 

. “Brí Vira Rhja Chakravar was born in the 
city of Skandapura, and was of the Reddit or 
Batta zibo (kulam) end of the Büryvansa (solar 
race) ; he obtained the government of the oountry 
and rued with justiou and equity. 

Q. Govinda Ráya, son af Vira Réja, was tho 
next k ng. 

8. Erishna Báya, son of Govinda Ráya, ruled 
next. 

4 Eils Vallsbhs Bíya, son of Krishna Rays, 
was nect in succession. 

‘ Of thaee kings nothing more than their equity, 
jastioe, and renown is recorded. 

b. Govinda Rhys, son of Kala Vallabha, was the 
6th in sacoemsion ; he conquered the hostile rejas, 

. exacted tribute from them, and ruled his country 
with juriioe and renown. This king made a grant 
of land -o a Jaina Brahman, named Aristánan, for 
the performance of worship in the Jaina bast 
(temple) of Kongani Varma, in Vaisákha, A. 86. 4, 
—year of the cycle Sabhånu (A. D. 82.) 

6. Obaturbhija Kanara Deva§ Chakravartí suc- 
ooeded, Le was of the same race, but his parentage 
is not mentioned. He is stated to have hed four 
hands ;| 20 was versed in the art of archery "and 
various saiences, and ruled with equity and renown, 
‘obtaining the honorary insignia of all the other 
rájas.' 

A Jaina named Naga Nandi, a learned and vener- 
able man, was minister to the three last named 
ríjas. 


+ Wilsor, Mook Coll., Vol I, pp. 96-0. _ 

f Dowson “on the Chora of Anolent Indie,” 
Jour. B. As. Mod, , Vol. VIO, brum 7 

Í A Telugu tribe, see Ellis'a Mirasi EMO, p. xil. 

$ Wilson, Mack. Coil, pm has Xundra desa, and appa- 

tatended for the p king. He omits the names of 

Peres snc ifth in this list, and his series ends with 
Gunettama Deva.—Ep. 


7. Tiru Vikrama Deva Chakrevarif L, son of 
Gbaturbhija suooeeded, and was installed 
in A. Sál. 00 (A.D. 78), at Skandapura, The cele- 
brated S'ankaráchárya (called in the MSS. Sankara 
Deva) came to this king and oonverted him from 
the Jaina to the Saive faith. After his conversion 
he marched into the southern country and conquered 
the Chola, Pandya, Kerala, and Malaydlam countries, 
after which he returned. He made many grants in 
charity and in encouragement of the learned ; a deed 
of grant, dated Vaisákha-s'uddh A. Sil 90.—year 
of the Ridhárthi (A.D. 78), to Narasinhe 
Bhatt, Guru, of the Bharadwája gotra, is stated to 
be in the temple of Sankara Deva, at Skandapure, 
This king governed the Karndta as well as the 
Konga des'a. š 

8. Kongani Varma Riya succeeded ; he was of 
the Konávar or Konváyan tribe and Ganga-kula, 
and was installed at Vijaya Skandapura in A. Sl. 
lil—year of the cycle, Pramodúta (A.D. i88), and 
reigned for fifty-one years ; he exacted tribute from 
many réjas whom he conquered, end ‘ by his muni- 
fioenoe and charity cleared away the sins of his 
predecessors of the Ganga race ;’ his title was Srimat 
Sampati Kongani Varma Dharma Mahádhi Báya. 

9. Srimat Mádhava Mahádhi Raya, eon of Kon- 
gani Varma, succeeded, and was installed in the 
government of the Konga 0088, at Skendapurs ; he 
was learned in all the sciences and maxims of jus- 
tice, ruled with equity, and was renowned for his 
munificence to the learned and the poor. 

I0. Brimat Hari Varma Mahádhi Raye, son of 
Madhava Riya, succeeded ; he was installed at 
Skandepura, but ‘ resided in the great city of Dala- 
vanpura, in the Karnáta desa” He exacted tribute 
from many different rájas, and was renowned as an 
eminent hero among all kings; he ruled sooording 
to the maxims of polity, and being- very wealthy 
made many grants of land, one of which is recited, 
vix, a grant of land in Tagatár, a petia (suburb) of 
'Tálakád to the Brahmans for the worship of Mülas- 
thin Iswara in that place, dated Panguni, A. 858. 
2i0,—year of the cycle, Saumya (aD. 288). 

il. Vishnu Gopa Mahddhi Raya, son of Hari 
Varma, succeeded, and was installed at Tálakád or 
Dalavanpurs ; he conquered the Pirva-dil (eastern 
country) and was renowned es a great warrior ; 
he made many grants to Brahmans and to the poor, 
and being a zealous votary of Vishnu, erected many 
temples to thst'deity ; hence he derived his name 
of ' Vishnu Gopa’ ‘The Konga and Karnáta 


-des'as were both under his command :’ having no 


children he adopted a lad of his own race, named 
him Mádlava, and resigned the crown to him. 





| Tbe writer of the MS. bas svidently understood the 
title Chaturkkda, “four armed," as havinga personal and 
literal reference to this prince; it is however a title of 
Vishnu, which is frequently assumed by bis followers, 


q Lassen says (Ind. AX. IL 07, note) the word titira 
preceding this name is Tamul, and isto be regarded'as a 
translation of the Banekrit 8’ri.—Ep. 
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I9. Mádhava Mahádhi Riya, adopted eon of 
Vishnu Gopa, was installed at Dalevanpura, and 
ruled for some time under the orders of his father ; 
but a son being born to Vishnu Goya, that son was 
installed in the government. 

8. Krishna Varma Mahádhi Ráya, son of Vishnu 
Gops, was installed at Dalavanpura, and on that 
occasion he granted some 'oountries near the 
Kanavái and the mountains to his adoptive brother, 
Mádhava Mehédhi Báya, who had lately ruled ;' 
he governed the kingdom equitably ; he was a 
xoalous votary of Siva, and having set up a Linga 
at Dalavanpura granted some lands for it#support : 
he had no son. 

44, Dindikára Réye, son of Kúléti Biya, of the 
family of Vishnu Gopa’s adopted son Madhava 
ruled for some time, but was deposed by the Mantri 
Benápati of the late raja, who installed 

I6. Brimet Kongani Mahádhi Háys son of 
Krishna Varma'g younger sister, in A. 58. 288,"— 
year of the oycle, Pardbheva (A.D. 366). This prinoe 
was learned in sciences and in languages, ‘he con- 
quered all the des'as and took tribute from their 
rájes, and granted many charities. A person named 
Yárachandra Dindikdre Biya, who had some dee'as 
under his charge during the reign of this king, made 
a grant of the village of Parola-kanür near Alúr- 


]6. Dúrvanítí Raya, son of Kongani Raye II, 
suoceeded and ruled the Konga and Karnáta desas. 
This prince is represented to have been deeply versed 
in magic and the use of mantrams ; by repeating 
the mystioal word ox when his enemies were drawn 
up against him, they were enervated and dispirited, 
so that he obtained easy Victories over them. Ho 
conquered the countries of Kerala, Pándya, Chola, 
Dravida, Andhra, and Kalinga, and exacted tribute 
from the rájas thereof ; all hostile kings wero afraid 
of him, and hence he was called Doony Veeroota 
Raye (Dharma virodhi, or Punya virota) the unjust 
Raya. 

I7. Múshakára Riya, son of Dürvanítí, suooeed- 
ed, he was learned in the military art, and took 
tribute from those ríjas whom his father had oon- 
quered, keeping them in subjection and fear. He 
resumed the grants which had been made to the 
Brahmans and the poor ; and henoe he obtained the 
title of Brahmohatya Biya. 

i8. Tiru Vikrema II. son of Mishakére, suo- 
oeeded ; he was a learned man and well versed in 
the science of government ; ‘he obtained posmes- 
sion of all the des‘as,' and ruled them with justice, 

i9. Bhá Vikrama Réya, son of Tiru Vikrama 
succeeded, and was installed in A. Sál 46l,—year 
of the cycle, Bidhárthi (A.D. 539). Heruled the two 
countries of Konga and Karnáta, and conquered 
many other countries. From tho great number of 
elephants which he procured, the title of Gajapati 
was given to him ; he had several weapons made of 
ivory which he kept by him as trophies of victory. 


He maintained all the charitable and religious grants 
which had been made by his ancestors in the ooun- 
tries whioh they had conquered, as well as in tho 
Chera and Karnáta countries. 

20. Kongani Mehédhi Ráya IIL suooeeded his 
father Bhá Vikrama, and governed the countries with 
justice and equity. He made his brother comman- 
der of his armies, and several réjas having refused 
to pay tribute, he collected his armies and conquered 
the Chola, Pándya, Dravida, Andhra, Kalinga 
Varada, and Mehdrdshtra 008४6, as far as tho Nar- 
mad4 river, and took tribute from them ; he then 
returnel to bis capital, Dalavanpura, which he 
strongly fortified, and made many benafaotions. 
The ttle of Bhá Vikrama Biya was taken by him. 
He acted in these oe«mpaigns, and in the govern- 
ment of the country under the advioe of his young 
est brother Vallavagi Raya. 

2t. Rája Govinda Rays suooeeded his father, and 
ruled the country with equity and renown, subduing 
all tho hostile rajas, He was ‘esteemed a most pure 
person in the Gangákula, and from his attachment 
to the Lingádháxi sect, was called Nandi Varma. 
This prince resided fot some time at the city of 
Mugande-pattana. 

22. Sivaga Maha Raya, brother of Govinda Biya 
succeeded ; he was installed at Dalavanpura, but 
resided for some time at Muganda-pattana, ruling 
the kingdom justly. In A. Sil. b9l,—year of the 
cycle, Pramodita (a.D. 668), he made a grant of the 
village called Halihalli to « learned Brahman of 
Drévids १66४. 

28. Prithivi Kongani Mabádhi Réya, grandson 
(son's son) of Sivaga, succeeded ; his oommander- 
in-ohief, Purusha Réya, conquered the hostile rájas, 
and the king conferred upon him a grant of twelve 
villages near Skandaptra, and the title of Chavurya 
Parama Narendra Senádhipati, in Chaitra, A. Sal. 
668,—yoar of the cycle, Párthiva (A.D. 746). This 
king ruled the country in felicity, and was known 
by the title Siva Mahá-rájs. 

24. Raja Malla Deva L. son of Vijaydditya Raya, 
younger brother of Prithiví Kongani Háya, suoceed- 
ed, and ruled the Konga and Karnáte des/as. This 
prince always dressed with magnificence and ele- 
gence. He is recotded to have made a grant to his 
Senddipati * of twelve villages belonging to Vijaya 
Skandapura situated above the Kanavéi along with 
Vijaya Skandepure. The mantris of his tribe, the 
nobility, and the Mallikárjuna Bwümí, were de- 
clared witnesses tc the grant.’ 

25. Ganda deva Mahá-ráya, son of Malla«deva, - 
succeeded ; he was a powerful prinoe, and obtained 
the different insignia of all the rájas. He fought 
with the Drávida Réje in Kánohl de'a, defeated him 
and exacted tribute from the country ; he fought 
also with the Chola Bije, ‘into whom he carried 
terror, and afterwards established amity with him. 
He maintained a friendship with the Pandya Réja, 


* Compare this date with thas given in the grant, wis, 8898.—Ep. 
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aud vas renowned among the Gangá-kula for pro- 
testing the kingdom. 

Q6 Satya Vékys Ráya succeeded his father 
Ganca-deva, and ruled the kingdam in equity and 
justice, punishing the wicked end protecting the 
good. He was never failing in truth, hence he ob- 
tained the title of Batya Vákya Raya (the truth- 

$7, Gunottama Deva, brother of Satya Vákya, 
was installed at Dalavanpura ; he ruled the kingdom 
in an equitable manner, allowing many charities, and 
maintained friendship with the other 7६] ०७५ 

28. Malla Deve R&ya IL, younger brother .of 
Guno&ams, succeeded during the life-time of the 
latter, whom he is stated to have kept at Vijaya 
Biren This king was a very valiant man 
and defeated the Pandya R&ja, who had attacked him- 

In the reign of this prinoe, his brother Gunottama 
made 3 grant of land in Ani, A. 56. 800,—yeer of 
the oyele, Vikari (A.D. 878), to a Jaina, for the per- 
formar oə of worship to a Jaina deity. 

On toe Tth Vais&kha sud, A. Sál. 8i6,—year of 
the oyde, Ananda (4.0. 894), a person named Tiru- 
malayen, built «temple, and to the west of it,erected 
an image of Vishnu, which he called Tirumala Deva, 
upon come land “in the midst of the Kávéri," 
where <n formar times the western Banganád Swámí 
had been worshipped by Gautama Rishi, but whioh 
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was then entirely overrun with jungle. This place 
he called Sri Range pattana (Seringapstam).” 

Prof R. G. Bhandárkars remarks given below 
will show the importance of the inscription in oon- 
nection with this abstract. And Mr. Rice's tran- 
soription® will aid those unacquainted with the 
original character in reading it. The Canarese e; has 
been rendered by ], g—equivalent to ®—by if eo 
by h e by z, V by r, and the second form by r. 

There is a diffloulty connected with the date. 
Finding that Magh Buddha Sth, E. 888, fell on 
Wednesday, I submitted the question to Prof. Keru 
Lakshman Ohatre, He finds the day to fall on 
u Wednesday—Budhavire or Saumyevdre, Nak- 
sbatra—Uttare Bhddrapada,” and considers d thet 
the engraver, being careless, has written सोम for 
सौम्य.” Nakshatra Sváti never falls near 5th Mágh 
S'uddha, but the astrologer consulted, he thinks, 
may have carelessly taken Mágh vadha, and given 
Bvíti, which falls only a day in advance of the 5th, 
for 8. 888. 

BaDANEGUPPE, mentioned in the last line of 


sheet of the Gt. Trigonometrical Survey maps as 
Buddancwpa,"in N. Lat. il9 69, E. Long. 76° 56’. 
It is therefore 8 geographical miles S. W, from 


_ the old capital of Tilakd on the KAvert.—J. B. ° 





IL TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 
Br B. LEWIS RIOR, EDUCATIONAL INSPECTOR, MAISUR. / 


[L] Evastijitam bhagavaté gata-ghana-gagan&bh 


ena Padmanübhena Srtmad-j&hneriya [ku] 


l&mal&-vyomávabhassanga-hhéskarah sva-khadgayka-prahíra-khapdita-mah&-eild-stambha-labdha-bala 
perákremod&raporigapa - vidürapopalabdha - brane - vibhüshapa - vibhüshita  Kanvüyana- 


sa gotrasya 
dy& dvimeya-vi 
\Vi-katiotane-ni 


árimánKoflganimahádhirája|tetputza pituranvágata-gupa-yukto vi- 
hita-vpitteh samyak-praj &p&]ang-m&trüdhigata-ráj y&tprayo)ana vidvát-ka 
küshopala-bhüto ntti-sàstrasyw vaktri-payoktri-kusalasya dattaka-sütra 


vritii-rerapet&t árimtn M&dhava-ma há&dhir&ja] tatputra pitri-paitümaha gun &-yukto vaneka- 
chiturddante-yudhdhay &pti-chaturudadhi-ealild-svüdita-yasa &rimad Hari Varmma mahfdhirdjal ta- 
tputra | drija guru deratürptüjana-p&ro nfrfyapa charap&nuddhsta Srtmad-Vishpu-Gopa-ma- 
(iL ] headhir&j al tesye putraj Triyambhaka-charan aabhoroha-rajar-pavittrikritottaméiga svo-bhuja- 
ba]a-parikrama-kriyü-krita-rhjya kaliyuga-b aja-patkevasanna-vyishoddh araps-nitya-sannaddha ári- 


mån Madha- 


va-mnnhíihiráje| tasya putra | &imadKadamba-kula-gaguns-gabhastim&rina Kyishpa Varmma-ma- 
h&dhira]asya-priya-bh&gineyo vidyá-vineyatisaya-paripüritüntarütma niravagraha prathanag-sau- 
ryya vid-asu- — prathams-gapys &rimtnKofigani maht&dhir£ja Avinita-n&madheya-Datigsya 
dealga-gayah Kopdakundinv aya-Qupachandra-Bhatáüra-sishyasya Abhanandi-Bhatéra iasyssishyasya 
Sijabhau~a-Bhatara-sishyasya Janipandi-Bhajare-sishyasya Gugagandi-Bhatára-sishyasya Vanda- 


pandi Bhatárargge ashte a- 


siti uttarasya trayo satasya saivatearasya Mágha-másasñ Éomav&raà srati nakshatra suddha paficha- 


have used Mr. 


mi 


————————— = — == PE ER RE RE 
= A tramacription sd rica by Prof. ह iva bat as be was doubtful abous the Kanarese portion of it, I 
E Bios, aad piss Ë from Devanigari Roman characters.—J. B. 
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varsha prithuvf vallebha mantrt Tajavang nagara érivijaya jinflakke Pün&üqu 6D sahasra Edenddu 
saptari madhye Badaneguppe nims Avinfta mah&dhir&ja bhadattens padiye &rodah firu- 


[LIL] 'ko]pannikkondugafigoyadu ambalimappan Tajavanapurado] tala vittiyaman vogari geleyo]pa- 
nnikkondugah Pirikereyo]gà rájam&naà anumodane pannikkopdugan manoharah dattah Badapeguppe- 
grümasya wim&ntarzh  pürbbasyühdisi ketjige moradié Gajaseleye Karivaliya kotagara Ba- 
dapeguppeya trisandhiya satti kors]u &gneyadinante banduk& gani tatakgñ puns dakshipasy&A 
disi bahu ánu hiye balkapi vyikshame puna paschima mukhade sanda bahumülika penttye puna Ba- 
dapeguppeya kotjagara multegiya trisandhiye kole Ohandigüle puna nairatyadesandu kathake vriksha 


me puns paáohimasy&A disi pelduldelvry&kshaume sfnteretiys vate yvyikahame puna tore Me ui ut- 
mukha- 


de sands bashumülika panttye jambû padiya tatakame puns vüyavyade galeohitoha ene 
guppeya multagiya Kojeyanfra Désanfira trisandhtya neggila. gumbe niduvejufige puna Gaj asele- 
ya grime uttara disi ktyga moradi6 | iledu keñbareye puna pürbba mukhade sanda bahumûlika pa- 
[IV.] nttye puna kadapaltigâla vata vyikshame puns isinade Badaņeguppeya Düsanüra DO 
trisandhiya 
tajakame kodtgaddi chificha ygikshame keitarambina dípeii ptrbbade kûqdittu afmåntaran a) tasya 








Gafiga rüjakula sakalüsthiyike purusha Perbbakkavipa Marugareya sendrike Gañjentda nirggunta 

mantyu 

Gureya Nandfile sihbaladape bhrityéy&a|dosa sakshi Tagadfira kulugovaru Gapigantre tagadaru Algo- 

dete nandakaruh U mmatára be||urarut Á]ageyarut Badaneguppeya Be]]|ur&ru deggiviyaruh | 

svadatia paradatt&^ gy yo harethg vasundharah shashtià varsha-sahosrdniviahtayan j&ystekrimi| va 

subhi vasudhé bhu kt& rájabhis Bakarájabhi yasya yasya yadå bhfmi tasya tasya tad pala | deva 

sranta vishañ ghorañ na vished visham uchyatevishamekâkinañ honti derasya putra-pautrikañ | samé- 

noysh dha 

rmma hetuf npipåņâñ kale kâle pålanfyo bhavadbhi sarbbanetth bh&gins páttivendr& bhñyo bhůyo 
yachate Rémabhadrs | Visva-Karmma rikhitañ 


Translation. 
May it be well Success through the ador- | His son, possessed of all the qualities inherited 


able Padmanddha* resembling (in colour) the 
cloudless aky. A sun illumining the clear firma- 
ment of the Jahnavt racet distinguished for the 
strength and valour attested by the great pillar 
of stone divided with a single stroke of his 
sword, adorned with the ornament of the wound 
received in cutting down the hosts of his enemies, 
was Kongapi Mahaddhir&ja&, of the 
Kapráyanass gotra. His son, inherit- 
ing all the qualities of his father, possessing & 
character for learning and modesty, having ob- 
tained the honours of the kingdom only through 
his excellent government of his subjéots, a 
touchstone for (testing) gold, the learned, and 
poets, skilled both in expounding and prao- 
tising political acience, the donor of lands to the 
Dattaka lino] was Madhava Mahádhirájá, 





* Vishnu. 
t J&hnavt Kula: The same as Ganga Kula or Vansa. 


from his father and grandfather, having enter- 
ed into war with many elephants (so that) 
his fame had tasted the waters of the four 
oocang, was Hari Varmms Mah&dhir£já. 
His son, devoted to the worship of Br&hmans, 
gurus and gods, having humbled himself at the 
feet of Nirtysps,§ was Vishnu Gopa 
Mehadhir&ja& His son, with a head puri- 
fied by the pollen from the lotuses—the feet of 
Triyambaka,| having by personal strength and 
valour obtained his kingdom, daily eager to 
extricate merit from the thick mire of the Kali 
Yuga, in which it had perished, was M t dhaya 
Mahadhir&ja@ His son, the beloved sister's 
sonof Krishna Varmma Mahá&dhirája, 
who was the sun to the firmament of the auspi- 
cious Kadamba race, having a mind illuminated 





Í May also be rendered ‘the anthor ofa treatise on the 
law of adoption.’ $ Vishnu, | ive. 
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with the increase of learning and modesty, of in- 
dorcitable bravery in war, reckoned the first of 
the learned, was KonganiMahadhiréja 

To Vandenandi Bhajára, the disciple of Gu- 
penandi Bhatára, who was the disciple of Jani- 
nandi Bhatára, who was the disciple of Silabha- 
dra Bhatára, who was the disciple of Abhananda 
Bhetara, who was the disciple of Gunachandra 
BhajArs, of the Kondakunda race,* the line of 
gurus to the Datta named Avintte;f in the year 
888,;t the month Magha, Monday, the nakshatra 
being Svéti,§ the fifth day of the bright fort- 
night. (The village) named Badaneguppe, 
gitucted in the middle of the seven of Edenád in 
the............ thousand of Pûnâd, having been 
obtaned by Avanita Mahádhir&ja Bhadatta, 
minister of the sovereign of all the continents,| 


conqueror of the city of Talav ana for war 
on the Jains,"* (He) plundering and taking pos- 


session of the six associated villages, obtaining by 
friendship (or flattery) Uyambali[] and the town 
lande of the city of Talavana, procuring the enjoy- 
ment of royal rights in Pirikere—presented the 
charming (village).tt The boundaries of the village 
of Budaneguppe :—east, a red stone, Gajasele, 
the sakti post at the junction of tha three paths 
of tha Karivalli rest-house and Badaneguppe : 
south east, a bank covered with the bandhuka :§§ 
again to the south, g thicket of milk-hedge,]] 8 
balkani tree: again to the weet, a line of many 
medical plants,Ţ then the pond at the junction 
of the three paths of the Badaneguppe rest- 
house and Ohandigala: again south weet, a 
clearing-nut tree*: again to the west, 8 
[peduldel] tree, a [s&ntareti] banyan tree, thence 
the bed of the stream: again to the north, a 
line o? many medical plants, and a bank covered 
with the rose-applet : again north weet, 
templə tamarind tree, the group of meggiluf at 
tho junction of the three paths of the Badape- 
guppe [multagi] Koleyanüru and Dasanfru,§ 
[nidurelangs]: thence the hill which protects the 
north of the village of Gajasele and the descent 
to the large stone ; again east, a line of many 





* K 
Deeigs Jenene ganam. 
Astta asiti uttarurya trayo satasya samvatsarasya. 
Akaia (abhils) varshe Lee cene vallabha mantri. 
TelavenamTalakadu Kd (Ean) 
= yana : Talk] is on the Ki vëri, about 85 miles B, E. of 
** J: xr 
T Rcs Ambal PRAT H a village a few miles south of 


: DTA is to the west of the same. 
- 
ims 

Ecphorbia 





medical plants, then a [kadapaltegüla] banyan 
tree: again north east, the b 
of the three paths of Badaneguppe and Dásanüru 
[polmade], the [kodigat{i] tamarind tree, and 
so the mound of [kentaramba] which joins the 


at the junction 


eastern boundary. 
Witnesses thereto;—Perbba  Kavaga, the 


man who ise friend in all things to the line of 


the Ganga rüjís| Mara Gereya Sendrika, 
Ganjen&d Nirggunte{, Maniya, Gutoys, ser- 
vanta** of Nandüla Bimb&ladapa. 

Country witnesses MS Kulugora, 
Gaņiganûru Tagada, date§§ Nandaka, Um- 
matfiruf| Bel]ura Ajageya Badapeguppe Bejjura 
Deggiviya. (Signature (?) of three letters.) 

Whoso by violence takes away land presented 
by himself or by another shall be born a worm 
in ordure lor sixty thousand years. The earth 
hes been enjoyed by Sagara and other kings. 
According to their (gifts of) land so was their 
reward. Poison is no poison, the property of 
the gods that is the real poison. For poison 


kills a single man, but a gift to the gods (if 
usurped) destroys sons and descendants. Merit 
iss common bridge for kings. 


This from ag e 
to age deserves your support, 0 kings of the 
earth. Thus does Rdmabhadra beseech the 
kings who come after him.—Written by Visva 
Karmm 8. 


IIL—REMARKS ON THE MERKARA 
COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 
Br Pror. RAMKRISHNA 80९4. BHANDARKAR, 


_ Tum genealogy of the kings of Ohera as 
given in the grant is :— 
l. Kongani L 

L2. Madhava L 

L8. Hari Yarmma, 
L4. Vishnu Gopa. 
L5. Madhava II. 
L6. Kongani II. 

These names agreo with the 8th to Ith and 

l5th given by Prof. Dowson from the Tamil 


Nir ६६०९६ Mies enm हक nirgan the village ser- 
vani who b utos water 5 the Loi fields. 
** Bhrltya 
tt Desa 
fi Tagaduru, s village N. W. of Bedsneguppe. 
Algoda, a village near Badaneguppe. 
Ummaturu, a vilage N of Badansguppe. 
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chronicle in the Mackenzie collection. But the 
fifth in the above list is represented in the 
chronicle as Vishnu Gopa's adopted son, and a 
very short tenure is assigned to him, for he had 
to give place to Krishpa Varmma, g son after- 
wards born to Vishnu Gope. This Krishna 
Varmma and the next king Dindikára, son of 
Kulati Raya of the family of Vishnu Gopa, are 
not given in the grant. The sixth king Kongani 
is pleced after Dindikára in the Tamil chronicle, 
and is mentioned as the son of Krishna Varmma’s 
younger sister. As his relationship with any 
other king of the dynasty is not given, it is to 
be understood that the Krishna Varmma here 
meant is the one who is represented in the list 
as the son of Vishnu Gopa But in the grant 
before us he is mentioned as the son of Mádhara, 

. Tepresented in the chronicle as the adopted son 
of Vishpu Gope, and the Krishna Varmme whose 
nephew he was, is spoken of distinctly as “the 
sun in the sky of the prosperous race of the 
Kadambas.” In this place therefore the grant 
gives us information, while the chronicle as ap- 
pears from the abstract is silent. 

The date of the grant is 888. What æra is 
meant we do not know. The dates in the chro- 
nicle are in the Sake æra, from which it ap- 
pears likely that this is also to be referred to 








* Lassen. (ARertkumskoade, IL p. I0I7-I8), says : ‘With 
reference to tie shronology ft must ig Cha Ra 


besides 

made a o whose acts are narrated, there 

also mention of to the cyole of sixty 

years in use in a hee may be as 

evidences that the unknown writer of the work in question 

found a wall for the reigns of the 
whose asta E he According to the dates 


f 


Ei: land- Malladeva, the eg equa ४ 

Chera, report in the years and seventh, 
Vikramadeva L, inthe yeari78. These dates give a 
more than seven hundred and twenty years for 
ro princes tor these dates cannot be regarded as 
of the reigns of the two kiugs. 
each would have ruled on an average 
thirty-three years, a period which certainly seems in- 
misaible, because the utmost a length of the reigns 
amounts only to twenty fire Dam nomai, 
VoL XIL, rom culty, we 
escape, È e is by supposing that 
Chera kings iaiqui and faring in order 

anti q ? 
tion of the Chern 


2 
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| 
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twenty 


l SERRE 
i 


HE 
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9 
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| 
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i 


aleo be remarked fur- 
that the contemporary of Vikrama L of Chap, 


` 


seoond in Mr, Elliot's list; since there is no ° 
other of that name in the list, His date also 
is thus fixed by this grant to be 466 A.D. or 
thereabouts. Mr. Elliot assigns to the pre- 
decessor of this king the date 500 or 520 Saka, 
i& 678 or 698 A.D., but his sources of 
information regarding this dynasty were so 
scanty that very little faith can be placed in 
the date, 

Prof. Dowson’s abstract assigns to Kongani IL 
the last king in the above list, 288 Baka, that is, 
he is placed a hundred yeers before he actually 
flourished according to the grant. But whether 
this is a mistake of the chronicle itself I cannot 
say. The accession of the fourth king after 
una IL is represented to have taken place 
in 46] Saks. The four kings then beginning with 
Kongapi IL. reigned according to the chronicle 
for 78 years; i.e. each reign lasted for 48 years, 
which is very improbable, since each of them was 
his predeoeesor's son. But if 888, the date given 
in the grant be taken, the duration would be at 
least 78 years, which would give 8 years to cach 
king. The first date in Prof. Dowson’s ab- 
stract must therefore be considered to be an 
error, while the second may be depended on. 
The Professor considers all the dates to be. too 
early and proposes new ones. But Prof. Lassen 
inclines to defend the chronology of the chro- 
nicle,* which is supported by this grant, 





was the Pindya Vans'as'ekara, who probabi 
in the Se, T oentury [see Wilson, Jour. R As, Y 
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is said to have made a 

the S'i kas or in 82 A.D. d er 

bted whether this chronology 
districts of India so 
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Toy ot due Sn period ofthe kinga of Chem ral, che sie 
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M e fifth it was only known that he 


eb us however, if we place the rise of the Ohera 
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THE LADY AND THE DOVE: 
A BENGALI SONG, COMPOSED BY A HINDU FEMALE. 
TRANSLATED Into ENGLISH Vzzam, 
Br Ray. J. MURRAY MITCHELL, LL.D, CALCUTTA. 


Pate education has now made such pro- 
grew in Bengal that the writings of women 
both in prose and verse are beginning to appear 
not unfrequently in print. A very interesting 
coLeotion of female compositions was given to 
the public a few months ago by the adjudicators 
of ihe Hare Prize Fund,—the fund having for 
its special object the production of works in 
Bergali fitted for the instruction of women. 
The adjudicators scem to have made a very good 
selestion of papers written not only for, but by, 
women, The volume extends to 267 pages, 
and it is interesting throughout. 

I have selected for translation the piece 
which, on the whole, appears to me the most 
spirited in the book. If I do not over-estimate 
its merits, it is poescesod of much life and colour. 
Jt is said to have been composed by a lady of 
Dhixt (Dacca). 

I am far from thinking the rendering of verse 
into verso an easy task—I almost assent to the 
dictum of Voltaire, Les pokes me se traduisent 
pas. If, then, any of my readers maintain that 
my lnee but poorly represent the vivacity of 
the criginal, I certainly shall not dissent from 
the jadgment. In one thing I hope I have 
suooexied—I mean, in reproducing the tons of 
the Eengali, The poem is sad throughout; and 
the sedness deepens as the strain proceeds, I 
have done my best to make the version a faith- 
fol echo of the plaintive note of the unheppy 
Hindc woman. 

The measure in the original is Trochaio; the 
first two lines of each stanza are octo-syllabic, 
the last two decasyllabic. I have also used 
Trochzio metre ; each line containing seven 
syllables, 

The original has double (generally called 
female) rhymes always; but I do not possess 
a sufficient mastery over our somewhat mtract- 
able lenguage to imitate the poetess in this 
respect. I 

I gire the origmal in Roman character, with 
the hope of attracting a much larger number of 
readers than- would attempt Bengali letters. 
The reziiot between Bengali and most of the 
dialect of Northern India is. such that no person 
who haa a good knowledge of ona of these will 
find serous difficulty with the lady’s composition. 


Hardly anything as yet has been done towards 
the use of Romanized Bengali; and several ques- 
tions in orthography thus remain undetermined. 
Initial y in Bengali sounds like j in Sanskrit; 
and Idare written itj, though with hesitation. 
Kash sounds E in Bengali; but I have not had 
courage to throw out the s. For the moet part 
v sounds like 5; and I have so given it, as 
‘subarna’ for suvarpa. But when the word occurs 
in the contracted form ‘svarpa,’ I have not 
dared to write ‘sbarpa,’ the Bengali pronuncis- 
tion—though corrupt enough—having then no 
sound of b in it. 

Pa'trra Karorum’s PRATI 
Bala ogo kapotint 
Keng eta bisbádinf 
Heritechi balago tom&ya 
Prakasiyé bala nå &máya. 
Eta dohkht kona duhkhe 
Áchha sadá adhomukhe 
Netrantra kara sambarays ` 
Budháo &máya bibarana, 
Bubarpa éikals pado ` 
Sada &chha uchchapade 
Buberpa pifijare sbasthfns 
Itheo ki bhole nå go priya? 


Tátel bå kata sukhodaya 

Bas more haiye sadaya. 

Suns go kapotapriye 

Balite bidare hiye 

Ámio go pifijaravüsinf, 

Kibá sukhe bafiche svechchádhfnf. 
Áchha tumi je sukhoto z 
Srarpamaye pifijarete 

Ámádera nåhi eta sukha, 

Tumi kena hao go bimukha ? 

Ne deya gafijaná keha 

Disttva bhára nå baha 

Annajale nihiks abhábe. 

Tabo kena bhába nán$ bhába 
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Ohhile jabe srechohàdhinš 
Bhrami bane ekákint 

Kata sukha labhichhile táya ! 

Ki duhkhe bš &chha go hethiya! 


Beriite nang bana 

Sikhs kari &rohepa 

Kata kashte japichha jamint! 
Eta sukhe &ohha biali&dini? 


Bujhhilama etakshape 
Taba bhibs darafane 
Tomarái bujhhiytohhs såra 
Nahi baha adhtnatà bhára, 


Suna ogo bihaginf 

Mors ati abhügint 
Antehpura pifijaranivadst 
Achhi sad adhinera dist. 


Chiradina ekamata 

Hit&hita jndnshats 

Jnana dharmme diye bisarjjana 
Eka bhábe kariohhi jápana. 


Tumi nao chiradásf 

Kichhu dina tare asi 
Heritechha duhkhera bayana, 
Habe punah duhkha abasdna. 


Háyare modera duhkha 
Balile bidare buks 

Era cheye påkht jadi hai 
Tabu bujhhi manasukhe rai. 


Dhanya ogo kapotint 
Mánabini hatamfnt 

Haye &chhe dekhe taba sukha 
Tai dhake ghomat&te mukha. 


Ki balibs bidhatare? 

Balite prins bidare. 

Mork bujhhi taba kanys nai 
Tài sada eta duhkha sai. 
Nå haiye dharmmadhint 
Achhi sadt partdhint 

Sad théki krite dasi priya. 
Ei kihe taba abhipriys? 


Pái kata marmma byathé 
Tathapi na bali kathi. 


- Bad& mukha ghaki ghomatáya. 


Ei kihe tabs abhipr&ya ? 
Haye deéf£chára diat 
Ajnâna salo bhisi 


K&il£ma e durlabha kiya, 
Ei kihe taba abhipriya? 


Li 


e 








Translation 
To 4 Taux Dorr. 
Pretty dove, oh tell me now, 
Why so sorrowful art thou ? 
As I stand and look at thee, 
All thy case explain to me. 


Sure, thou hast some secret woe, 
When I see thee drooping so ; 


Speak, my bird,—and dry thy tears— 
All thy troubles, all thy fears. 


On thy foot & chain of gold, 


Thou thy perch on high dost hold,— 


And in golden cage dost dwell ; 
Should not that content thee well ? 


For thy comfort, all around, 
See what pretty cups abound, 
Which all dainty morsels fill ! 
Yet thy heart is heavy still. 


Say, when thou abroad didst fare, 
Pecking, picking, here and there, 
Was thy life a life of bliss ? 


. Do, kind birdie, answer this ! 
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Nay, my cherished darling, nay, 


Hear what else I sadly say,— 
I too am encaged like thee— 
(Blessed, doubtless, are the free.) 


But the solace that is thine 
In that golden cage so fine, 
Never comes to such as I; 
Why then pines my darling, why ? 


Words ungentle vex not thee, 
Nor great load of slavery ; 
Every want at once supplied,— 
Why art thou not satisfled ? 


And when thou at liberty 
Flitting wert from tree to tree, 
Was thy happiness so great ? 
And so wretched now thy state ? 


Wandering ever, ill at ease, 
Perching but on forest trees, 
Lonely was thy life and sad :— 
Surely, now thou might’st be glad ! 


Bus I can discover now— 

As I watoh thy feelings—thou 
Seest the truth, that this can be 
Hardly called captivity. 
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I2 Listen then to what I say,— 
Think how miserable they, 
Oaptives in Zenans drear, 
Lowest thralls, and orushed by fear. 


]8 Still the same, we irag along, 
Ignorant of right and wrong, 
Knowledge and religion, none | 
Life a dreary monot ne! 


l4 Thou art not a slave always ; 
Thou but comest a few days, 
Just to look on misery ; 
Then away thy sorrows flee, 


I56 But the heart will die, before 
Half our trials it count o'er ; 
Oh were I a dove like thee, 
Then, methinks, I'd blessed be! 


I6 Bird | thy happier lot to see 
Makes a woman envy thee; 


Filled with shame she hides her face, 
Bo to cover her disgrace. 


7 Shall I speak to God on high? 
But I tremble as I try! 
We are not Tar daughters, sure, 
Who must woes like these endare! 


I8 All untrained in truth, the soul— 
Swayed alone by harsh control— 
On, like purchased slaves, we go : 

*Ah ! dost Tuou then mean it so ? 


I9 Still, although the heart is broken, 
Must the pang remain unspoken : 
Veil the face, and hide the woe ! 
Ah! dost Tuou then mean it so? 


20 Wretched custom’s helpless slaves— 
Whelmed in superstition’s waves — 
Thus our precious life doth go : 
Ah! dost Tuou then mean it 80? 





FAO-SIMILE OF A PERSIAN MAP OF THE WORLD, WITH AN ENGLISH 
TRANBLATION. 
Br EDWARD REHATSEK, M.C.E. 


IN ancient times our globe was divided idto vari- 
eus portions, and as early as the Vendidad, (Fargard 
XIX. 48.) “The earth consisting of seven Kes h- 
wars” ip mentioned. These divisions the Greeks 
named climates (from 'klima' inclination) the number 


ef which was also considered by them to amount, 


toBeven, Muhammadan writers do not agree on 
he breadth of the climates. Zekryah Qaxviny in 
his Ajdyb-ulbuldan or “ Wonders of countries” 
assumes every climate to be 285 Farsakhs broad; 
making Í farsakb —2,000 cubits, 4 cubit = 24 
ingeis, i finger = 7 barley-grains, whilst other 
writers agree with occidental geographers in essum- 
ng exactly half an hour’s differance of time between 
sach climate. The number of climates has gradu- 
3lly been so much increased, that we have at present 
24 horary and six meusual climates on each sidc of 
she equator. Inthe absence of more accurate means 
zo ascertain the Latitude of a place, it was sufficient 
-o know its longest day, to tell immediately to what 
3limate it belonged. Thus for instance, supposing 
the longest day of a town to be l6 hours, and sub- 
tracting l32 from this number, we have three hours, 
and asthe difference between each climate is 30 
minutes, the town will be situated in the 6th 
3limate. 

‘The ancient geographers who believed only 
that portion of the earth to be inhabited which 
was known to themselves, were quite content- 
ed with seven climates; but Ptolemy during the 
séoond century of our era added seven moie, northern 


ones, and thus made the whole world to extend from 
the equator 64 degrees north wards and 20 southwards, 
according to our present reckoning. The subjoin- 
ed table shows the first I7 climates, with the breadth 
of each and also the degiees of geographical noith- 
ern or southern Latitude enswe:ing to each :— 
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This Persian Map of the world (of-which I 
have made a facsimile, keeping everything ex- 
actly as it was drawn in the original, and trans- 
lating only the writing or transoribing it in Romen 
characters) was in a dilapidated state and is of no great ` 
value except as a curiosity, since documents of this 
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kind must make way to correct geographical notions, 
and must very soon disappear altogether; the only 
way of rescuing them from total oblivion is to 
insert them in some journal The owner of it was 
a Muhammadan from Junner in the Bombay pre- 
sidenoy, but oould give no clue asto who drew the map 
and when. Maps of this kind remind us of our own 
ancient European geographical delineations which 
were as crude as the present. one, and contained 


analogous superstitious descriptions of unknown and 


remote countries, 

It may be presumed that the draftsman was an 
Indian Musalman, beoause he has inserted in no 
other oountry so many names of towns and rivers as 
in Indis, but he hes strangely enough omitted 
Oaleutte and Madras; neither is any Xuropean 
country mentioned by name except Portugal 
Farang and Eis are only general denominations; 
the former designating all European, and the latter 
all the Slavonic nations; and it is only within the 
last few decades since the Russian conquests in 
Asia that the name has been applied to them 
specially. Rüm formerly designated the Bysan- 
tines who are called By this name in all the Arabio 
books treating on the conquest of Syria, A. H. 2: 
now however it means Turkey. 

In this map the climates were intended to be equal 
acoording to Qasviny’s seheme, but the execution is 
not very accurate; especially in the 4th climate, 
which is go convergent and narrowing towards 
the West as to catch the eye. Qasviny takes 
25 Farsakhs to & degree and makes each climate 
285 F'arsakhs, i.s., 9-4 degrees broad, or according to 
another reading 285, i.s., 4°. The climates of this 
Insp begin at the equator, in which osse 
to the first reading it would extend to 65.8° N. Lat, 
and according to the 2d to 79-8, 

The repreeentation of Afrios—for that is evidently 
meant by Habsh or Abyseinia—is rather small, and 
its termination does not fall even as far south as the 
equator ; it is in the first climate, like the southern 
extremities of Arabia and of India. All the other 
countries are just es much out of proportion as 
these, 

The mountains are coloured brown, and a belt of 
them equal in breadth to one climate, runs across 
the whole earth ooouping a portion of the 4th and 
the 6th olimate, due East and: West “And Ho 
hath thrown on the earth mountains firmly rooted, 
lest it'ahould move with you.” (Quran xvi, 5.) 

The traditions about Alexander and his doings 
are endless and contradictory, but all agree with 
the historical faot of his having founded Alexandria, 
In this map also the tower of Alexander, which may 
have been a lighthouse, (and is in other documents 
stated to have reflected in mirrors, events which 
took plece at distant places, such as Constantinople) 
is laid down, but the extraordinary ciroumstanoe is 
NS ee 


+ Caussin de Peresval (vol. tries to indentify it 

ka rr papi ककः Md si the west shore of 
to Pontus Koxinus, built. it ts br 
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added, that it is built of Qaqah stone, and that 
everyone who looks at it dies. laughing, laughing, 
This addition indnoes me to oonclude that the 
spelling Qaqa is s blunder, and that tho projector 
of the map wrpte Qahgahah which, though oocur- 
ring in dictionaries, must be considered to be only 
&n onomatopoeia or imitation of & natural iri und, 
like cackinaation : henoe the tower was built of tho 
Ha-ha-ha stone, . ° 

The word Qalmuq does not oocur in dictionaries, 
its sound is like that of Kalmxck, but itis not poesi- 
ble to translate it otherwise than by “stove” or some 
analogous word according to the context, 

Gog and Magog are two savage nations pot defined 
by traditions except in vague terms, they are said 
to be descendants of Japhet, the son of Noah ; also 
that the Gog are a Turkish and the Magog a Giltny 
tribe ; some say they were anthropophagi, and this 
appears also from the statement on the map. They 
ere twice mentioned in the Qoran, La. Surah xviii 
and xxi It may also be obeerved that the drafte- 
man has omitted to insert the region of the Duval- 
payi, the timber-legged men, and of the Kelym-posh 
the carpet-eared tribes, and other monstrous beings 
which oocur in old Arabio and Persian books, and 
may easily be recognized as having been taken from 
Ktesias, or his imitators and embellished. 

In the Qoran, Sarah xviii, v. 9L-96, the follow- 
ing words ocour about Dhulqarnyn :. “ Aad he pro- 
seouted his journey [from south to north] until he 
came between the two mountains, beneath which he 
found a oertain people, who could scarce understand 
what was said. And they said, O Dhulqarnyn, verily 


‘Gog and Magog waste the land ; shall we therefore 


pay thee tribute on condition that thou build a ram- 
part between us and them? He answered. The 
[power] wherewith my Lord has strengthened me 
is better [than your tribute] : but assist me strenuous- 
ly and I will set a strong wall between you and thom. 
Bring me iron in large pieces, until I fill up the 
[space] between the two sides [of these mountains], 
He said [to the workmen] blow [with your bellows] 
until it make [the iron red hot as] fire. He said 
[farther] bring me molten brass thet I may pour 
upon it Wherefore [when this" wall was finished, 
Gog and Magog] could not scale it, neither oould they 
dig through it. (Sale, p. 247).- 

This Dhulqarnyn, £4, two-horned is by the coom- 
mentators said to be Alexander the Great; but af 
present scarcely any doubt can remain that the 
rampart? placed here and called the rampart of 
Gog and.Magog is the great wall of China, it was 
built about the end of the first oentury of the 
Christian era, and is still called was-le-chang-ching, 
ten-thousand-li-long-wall. ` 

The state of ignition in whioh the rampart ap- 
pears on the map is in conformity with the verses of 
the Qorán just quoted. 





Heinegg कदर des eT IL 79) ‘makes hs the 
same as mountain Gkef or G and thesyllable ma 
in Magog, the Sanskrit Mekd, great. Coot, Rodwell’s 


Keren, pp. I8], 228.—Ep,. 
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ON SOME KOOH WORDS IN-Mr. DAMANTS ARTIOLE ON THE PALIS OF 
DINAJPUR. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, B.C.8., M.R.A.8., dc. 


I pea to offer the following solution of the 
curious phrase Audm dyao applied ss stated in 
Hr. Damant's itteresting paper on the Koch 
tribes, to a ceremony observed by them to pro- 
cure rain. 

The Koches (if I may be pardoned the ex- 
pression) are, as the writer justly observes, a 
ron-Aryan tribe and belong to that section of 
the southern or sub-Himalayan Tibetans of 
vhích so many scattered fragments are to be 
fyund on our northern frontier. Hering been 
for four years Oollector of Purnesh,*.I took 
nuch interest in this tribe who, together with 
the Mechis and Dhimáls occupy many villages 
ih the Kaliaganj Than of that district. The 
best account of them is to +e found in Brian 
Hodgson's Aborigines of India, published by 
the Bengal Asiatic Society in 847, and still 
procurable from the Bociety. Hodgson laments 
taat he was unable to pick up many words of 
tond Ade Koch, as that people have for some 
time past abandoned their original speech for 
Bengali, and accordingly in the long list extend- 
fhg over 02 pages, which he gives of their voca- 
Eulary, hardly a word is to be found which is not 
pure Bengali It is well known however that 
somo expressions of their ancient Tibetan dialect 
do ‘still survive among them, and Mr. Damant 
` has I think been fortunate enough to pick up 
cne of these. 

I was led to study Tibetan during a residence 
ai Darjilmg m 865, when I made a tour into 
tae heart of independent Bikhim, and again in 
I867, when as Collector of Ohamparan, I drew 
up a grammar of the Magar language, another 
of these semi-Tibetan dialeota.t ‘The principal 
peculiarity in the phonesis of Tibetan is that 
tarough the isolation into which the different 
' tribes of’ its ancient rece have fallen, owing to 
tae rugged and difficult nature of the country 
which they inhabit, « great change has taken 


* Purniyd, from Sanskrit puréna old: H was the oldest 
$ settlement 


place in the pronunciation. It was reduced to 
writing in a character which is a correct repro- 
duction of the Sanskrit character of the period, 
by Buddhist emissaries from India in the 7th 
century. They expressed in writing all the 
sounds then in use, but as many of these sounds 


‘have "lropped out of pronunciation since then, 


while the traditional method of spelling has re- 
mained unchanged, it follows that the written 
language contains many letters which are not 
used in speaking. There exist however rules by 
which it may be easily ascertained which letters 
are mute apd which are to be pronounced. 

The first thing which led me'to think of the 
possible Tibetan origin of these words kudm dyao 
was tho m. In Tibetan ma is the sign of the 
feminine, and is added to verbe, pertieiples and 
all other parts of speech in that monosyllabio 
language to denote that the thing or action is 
done by or refers to a female being or thing. 

I am disposed, if not &bsolutely oertain, to 
refer these words to the following Tibetan origin. 
The word ryywg pronounced dys means the act 
of ranning. When a final consonant in eastern 
Tibetan is rejected, the preceding ward is-often 
lengthened, we thus get dyo or dyaw: shod,] 
pronounced in eastern Tibet Akywd or kud, means 
first, ‘ open, $ then ‘dissolute,’ ‘licentious,’ ‘loose,’ 
and ma is the feminine affix. The whole 
phrase then would roughly mean ‘the running 
of the licentious or dissolute women,’ an inter- 


- pretation which corresponds fairly enough to 


the state of the case. Of course in a rude and 
only semi-Tibetan dialect like Koch, and after 
the lapse of ages, we cannot expect to find all 
the signs of case and tense faithfully preserved, 
but I think the similarity is still sufficiently 
striking to carry conviction to most minds. It 
will be interesting if Mr. Damant can recover 
for us some more words of this hitherto lost 
dialect. 

$ This agrees with what Mr. Damant was told by the 
Palis, and it js possible that with them the original meaning 
‘open’ may hare been nsed for ‘naked,’ so thet the word 
might be rendered * naked women.’ 
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AROHJAROLOGY IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 
Exsiracts from a Report by the late J. A.C. Boswell, M.C.8. 
(‘ Procesdiags of the Madras Government,’ I4th Deo. I87I.) 


We generally find that the conception of a divine 
being is associated, among most races, with the 
power of dostiuction, before men's minds attain the 
idea of beneficence or wisdom. Hindus readily 
‘admit that the worship of Siva is of much greater 
antiquity than the worsbip of Vishnu. And now 
we soo liuw the serpent is broughi into the worship 
of Siva. One of his great titles is NAgabhukhans, 
the make-adorned one. The serpent, worshipped 
originally as a fetish, becomes naturally and appro- 
priatoly, like the Gieek idea of the snaky locks of 
the Gorgon, a symbol in the representation of Siva, 
the dost oyer, With this power of adaptation, we 
can readily imagine how the religion of the Soy- 
thians was caloulated to find acceptance with the 
aborigines in this country, the Dasyas, or whatever 
name they went by ; and we see how the worship of 
the snake instead of cogsing became naturally an 
acocesory and development of a more advanced 
system. 

In connection with this I may here mention the 
recent discovery of a very interesting stone at Inkol 
in the Bapatla Taluk. There is a temple here 
dedicated to Siva under the designation of Bhimes’- 
varasvamt. Close to the tomplo there are two very 
ancient sculptured stones. Upon one -there is a 
large representation of the Naga, and on the other 
side of the samé stone there is a male figurein what 
I venture to call the ancient Soythio costume, the 
oap and the tunic. On the second stone there is 
another figure soulptured in the same costume in 
the same style of art. Now, this serpent is to this 
day an object of worship. It is painted with ver- 
milion and turmeric, and receives offerings of 
fruits and flowers ; but in regard to the Scythian 
figures even Hindu imagination is for onoe foiled, 
It is not often that the natives of this country are 
ata low to give the name of some one of their 
gods to any piece of sculpture thet may turn up; 
but with regard to these figures the people confess 
utter ignorance. There they stand among their 
objects of veneration, but they do not worship 
them ; they do not know what they are. If we can 
really identity these figures with the Scythio period 
the age of the cromlechs and tumuli, then we shall 
havo gained an important step ° The style in which 
these works are executed, though the stone used is 
very ooarse, is considerably in advance of the mode 
of sculpture employed in many of the serpent stones, 

On the other hand, I have been informed by Mr, 
M. J. Walhouse, Civil and Session Judge of Manga- 
lor, that such, or somewhat similar stones, abound 
in Kurg and all through Maisur, and are called 
Kolle kallu, slaughter-stones, usually set up to 
commemorate the deaths in battle or by wild beasts 


* Mr. Boswell unfortunately adepted and advocated a 
very unsound hypothesis respecting these remains, and it 


of some chief; sometimes to commemorate boun- 
daries or grants. There is one, he states, by the 
roadside within a mile of Mangalor, bearing a male 
and a female figure, side by side, standing with 
crossed legs, both with high caps and tonics which 
he takes it, are nothing but the old Hindu or Polygar 


' costumes coming down to recent times and exhibit- 


ed on numberlees temples of known date. Offerings 
are made to some of these sculptured figures whose 
deeds are still remembered. We have here & very 
interesting subject of ethnologioel research. We 
know what the dress and appearance is of modern 
Tartara. In the Amrayati sculptures, nearly 2,000 
years old, we have these Boythio Tartars clearly 
portrayed in their characteristic costume, almost 
invariably in connection with horses, and then we 
have occasional allusion to the cxvbs, Skwthoi, in 
ancient classical recprds that have come down to 
us, A careful and systematic examination and com- 
parison of the contents of the cairns and kistveens 
all over tbe country will probably afford much use- 
ful materiel from which to draw deductions as to 
the stage af civilization reached by that early race, 
and the influenoe they exerted upon succeeding 
generations, But at present private individuals 
open these ancient tombs and ransack the contents 
in a most reckless manner. Curiosity satisfied, the 
few-articles found may be kept, or, more probably, 
are thrown away as useless, and no record is pre- 
served of the result. If this state of things goes 
on, the remaining Soythic remains in the country 
will, in a few years, be entirely destroyed. I would 
strongly urge that Goverument issue orders for the 
protection of all such ancient remains and then let 
research be made by qualified persons under official 
authority, and let all that is found be brought to- 
gether to one Indian Museum to be carefully pre- 
served, where those who take an interest in such 
matters may be able to examine them, 

To return to the Krishna, In another Sivalayam, 
in the same village of Inkollu, there are built into 
the wall parts of a frieze, apparently taken from an 
older temple, representing animals, &o., with figures. 
There are portions of similar friezes to be seen in a 
choultry at Vinukonds and in a temple at Pérchar 
in the Bapatla Taluk. This is whaf we find, indeed, 
in many of the old temples in.the district. Stones 
have been used in their construction which are evi- 
dently the relics of more ancient buildings. 

I have briefly adverted to what I oonoeive to 
have been the order of transition from a fetish to 
the Linga as a symbol, up to the representation or 
ideal embodiment of the thing symbolised in Siva, 
the destroyer. The next stage seems to have been 
the adorations paid to the sakii as the symbol of 


vitiates raush of his reasoning. Mr. Walhouse's views ame 
deserving of dsvelopment.— Ep, 
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female energy and creative or productive power, asa 
part and distinct from, and yet intimately connected 
with, Almighty power. Ihave found several images 
o= this kind which appear to be of considerable 
antiquity, and the form represented is the same in 
each, « female figure with four arms holding in each 
band a sword, a mallet, a trident, and g chakra. 
` These figures have been turned ont of the temples. 
They are not regarded as the consoris of Vishnu 
aad Siva, and the people call them village goddesses, 
and give them the names of Aukamma in one vil- 
Izge, and Poleramma in another, and so on. I have 
met with two in Bapatla (one in the chief street, 
tHe other near the kscheri), another at Dachipalli 
near the kacheri, and the fourth at Tenali in the 
Woavers’ street, beside a collection of make stones 
end sculptured figures whith re-call their Soythic 
costume, There are four stones near the kacheri 
at Bapatla, one the female figure, a second repre- 
ants a full length female figure with a glory round 
x head ; on the third there are a few Telugu letters 
soulptured of forms now obsolete ; on the top of 
te fourth stone there is represented a circle depict- 
ed by a serpent having its tail in its mouth, and 
within the cirole are portrayed two pais of foot- 
Pints. The circle is only about a foot in diameter ; 
dn the side of the same stone are sculptured four 
standing figures in striking attitudes. The people 
say these are Palnati Viralu, or Palnad heroes. The 
Viralu, I may remark in passing, have a temple 
Gedicated to them at Karempudi in the Palnad. The 
Fundred heroes aro here represented each by " smooth 
stones of the stream" well waterworn, and these are 
in trophies in the temple. There is an annual 
festival held in November, which is very numer- 
cusly attended. It is observed exclusively by the 
bwer order of the people. Whether there is any 
connection really between these Viralu and the 
sculptures at Bapatla, I cannot say; but in the en- 
dosure of a Sivalayam, dedicated to the title af 
Agastes'varasvimt, on the bank of the red tank at 
` Guntur, there is a stone which has a striking resem- 
Hance to the one st Bapetla. On the top are por- 
trayed two pairs af footprints, and on one side there 
se standing figures. Tho stone has been broken. 
Heer H there aro several snake stones and other 
stones with figures which appear to belong to a pre- 
Brahmanio age. 

Connected with the worthip of the saktas, as the 
female of creative power, fecundity, 
£nd fertility, we have the worship of Bhu Devi, the 
earth goddess, so general throughput Central and 
Eouthern India, celebrated by the Khonds with hu- 
nan sacrifioe, and by other classes with slaughter 
cf odttle. We find the worship prevalent among 
many wild tribes and among the Pariabs, Itis 
evidently a very ancieot form of religion. 

Among the lowest orders, where the densest 
ignorance prevails, tho idea of deity is still inti- 
mately associated with fear and dread, and sq they 
kavo taken the personifications df fémble energy, 


the S'aktas, and linked them as consorts of the 
deitica, and invested- them with all the attributes 
most calculated to terrify and alarm. Such are 
Kalt, Durst, and Bhavánt in the north. Such are 
the village goddesses throughout Southern India. 
In nearly every village we find some special female 
divinity of the kind : a Poleramma, or Ankamma, 
or Gangtnsmms. And if Brahmans and Vais’yas 
frequent Vafahnave and Saiva shrines, the great bulk 
of the lowest classes confine their religious exercises 
to the propitiation of evil in the offerings made at 
the tentple of some local female divinity. 

It may not be ont of place to mention here an 
experience of my own. It will show how associa- 
tions gather, and also how the popular mind de- 
lights to associate the human element with its rode 
conceptions of a Supreme Power. ‘In the village of 
Nandigama in the Krishna District, one early morn- 
ing I was visiting the temples as I often do, and 
looking for antiquities, when I came upon & new 
shed in a-line with two others. On inquiry I was 
informed that this was a temple dedicated to a new 
village goddess named, I think, Poleramma. J was 
further informed that she was, in fact, a rayat’s wife 
who lately lived in the village, and was murdered 
by her husband. He was tried for the offenoe, but 
wes aoquiced. The popular rustic mind at once 
conceived the idea of-adopting this unhappy woman 
asthe personification of unsatiated vengeance. An 
image was made to represent her, and in her hands 
was placed a sword, and she was installed hence- 
forth as the village goddess, Strange to say, an 
image of her husbend, who is living to the present 
day inthe village, was added and placed by her 
side. i 


Perhape the worship paid to the spirits of mur- 
dered persons, or those who have left behind them 
an evil memory, is analogous to tho belief in Eu- 
rope of ghosts haunting particular spots. It appears 
& common notion among all nations in all ages, 
Mr. Walhouse, Judge af Mangalor, South Kanara, 
informs me that Bhuta worship is the really pre- 
valent cult in that district, and half the Bhutas are 
the spirits of murdered or notoriously evil-lived 
persons. It assumes the character of propitiatory 
worship. New village deities are thus continually 
springing up. Mr. Walhogse mentions a curious 
instance which came under his own óbservation in 
Trichinapeli. A much dreaded dacoit was killed, 
and after his death became a fashionable Bhut, and 
half the children born were named after him. Bo, 
too, Dr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian relates `a very curious 
illustration of the seme sentiment. In some lonely 
wild spot of the Tinnevelli District there is the 
grave of a European Offloer. In life, he appears to 
have made himself obnoxious to the natives, and 
to have been greatly dreaded. Tothis date it is & 
custom to offer spirits and cigars upon his grave. 

But to return to the idee of serpent worship, and 
its connection with the several phases of religion in 
Indis :—To this day the serpent may be still round 
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all over the country worshipped purely and simply 
asa fetish among the lowest classes, as well os 
under the more refined personification of Nages’- 
varasviümt. For instanoe, there is a well at Daohe- 
palli, it contains the best water m the place, but a 
cobra, it was discovered, frequented the-spot ; a 
temple was built over the well, and it was totally 
abandoned to the serpent divinity. In Saivim, I 
have suggested that the serpent found s, place as a 
fitting symbol and adomment af the power of evil. 
But when the Aryans brought with them oonoep- 
tions of the Supremes Being ax invested with what 
wo may call the powers of nature, the serpent 

aimed a new character. Conquered end subdued, 
Jv became the protective guardian of Vishnu. Over 
ns head is represented the aeven-headed make, 
And so again, in the Aryan soheme of oommogony 
there is a remarkable scene represented—the Devatas 
and Rakshasas (the powers of good and evil) churn. 


ing the ooean of milk with the great serpent: 


Vasuki employed as a churnstring, This is a 
soene continually represented in the most ancient 
sculptures of the district. For instance, it is one of 
the goenes depicted on ane of the stones dug up at 
Nixampetam, and used to form what is a mere recent 
mantapam.. It is found on Buddhist remains at 
Amravati, and it is still sculptured on idol cars of 
quite recent construction. The mode of treatment 
is always the samo; the Devatas and Rakshasas are 
always pulling different ways, the 

powers of good and evil, and a serpent is ~a subject 
power—a mere instrument to give effect tothe pur. 
poses of the divine mind through the very opposing 
forces. He employs “ rain and sunshine, heat and 
cold, fire and hail, snow and vapours, stormy wind 
fulfilling his word.” It is thus I apprehend that 
Buddhism borrowed the Aryan symbolization of the 
serpent as a protective power. The conquered, 
enemy is made a captive slave, and elnployed to 
watch and guard ; the serpent, as the emblem of 
evil to man, is subdued by Almighty power, and 
instead of receiving divine honours, serves simply 
to represent the fear and dread naturally associated 
in the human mind, with any idea of a divine 
being. It is possible also that the omer-ahadowing 
serpent above the representations of Vishnu and 
Buddha may be employed in another sense to oon. 
vey the idea of wiedom—this being a characteristic 
attribute of the serpent. - 

Now with regard to the Niges: we find them to. 
have been in existance in various parts of 
immediately prior to the Buddhist ere. Tho deh 
gop at Amravati was erected by s Niga popula- 
tion, Everywhere we find the Nagas 
as worshipping and doing homage to 
and Buddha is represented as supported by the 
Naga’s folds or shaded by his protecting hood, while 
the two systems seem to have coalesced so far that 
alternate rererence is paid to the relic casket, the 
wheel, the sacred fig-tree, and the five-headed 
meke. 


With regard to Buddhist remains, I world men- 
tion that I have oome across another oolassal image 
of Buddha at Tenali. It is in the enclosure of a 
Sivalayam, dedicated to the name of Ramalinges’- 
varssvimt. This image is placed in the open air 
under some trees entirely neglected. The figure is 
in the usual sitting position, naked, protuberant 
lips, wooly hair, and pendant ears. This makes the 
third similar image I have met with in this district, 
the others being at Bejwkda and Gudivide. The 
latter image has the Naga oversheding the head. 

I may mention here that a very interesting sculp- 
ture of a female figure haa just been disinterred at 
Bejwtds in digging a channel. It is the only in, 
stance I have met with in this district of & female 
figure with wooly hair, thick lipa, and long pendant 
ears. It is loosely dressed from the Joins down- 
wards, and was found at & considerable depth below 
the surface. In the Amravati sculptures there are 
many representations of the Ngge type, as well as 
other ethnological varieties. A oareful study of 
these might throw some light on the communica- 
tions between India and other countries in carly 
times, 

I have addressed Government with refer- 
ence to the desirability of issuing instructions for 
the protection of the interesting Buddhist remains 
in the Krishna district, as the Department Publio 
Works have been making excavations at Bhatti- 
pralu and Gudiváda I am informed, and using the 
old bricks for road materials and other purposes.? 
In the one at Bhattipralu I am told that Captain 
Vibert found a stone casket, inside of which was a 
orystal vial with some seed-pearis, &o. The na- 
tives say that another bottle was broken in digging, 
which contained the secret of alchemy, the sab- 
stance capable of tarning all other metals to gold. 
They also firmly believe these structures cover some 
hidden treasure, and from the fact of a five-headed. 
Naga being discovered, this has been taken to fix’ 
the actual antount st five crores. It is very desir- 
able that whatever excavations are to be made, they 
should be conducted under competent supervision. 
These remarkable structures have been entirely 
covered up and buried with a mass of earth, which 


has preserved them, through long centuries, during 


which their history and purposes heave almost 
perished, and have certainly beoome forgotten in the 
where they were originally raised. 
With all the interest that attaches to the Buddhist 
era of Indian History, tt becomes us to deal reve- 
rently with these relics that time has spared. They 
are the evidences of & past age of civilization. 
When wo have carefully disinterred them and 
brought once mpre to light the symmetry and pro- 
portions of their architectural designs, we shall pro- | 
bably find that-thsy are worthy of & better fate than 
to make district roads. 
There is only one other point to which I wish to 
allude. In writing in my former report of the 
Frangula Dibbals near the coast at China Ganjam, 


* Cont, Fed. Astig, pp. #47-48,—Ep. 
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I suggested that these might be the remains of an 
early Portuguese Settlement. It has been suggest- 
ed in an article in the Madras Mail, that they are 
more probably the remains of the early Venetian 
or Genoese traders, who penetrated to Indie by the 
land route long before the Portuguese visited the 
country. I have heard of the discovery of old 





Italian coins in the district, which‘ might throw 
some light on this matter. I have not, however, 
been able to trace any. Sir Walter Elliot, who was 
& most snocesafal collector of ooins, may, perhaps, 
have been more fortunate, and may bein a position 
to afford some information that may assist in olear- 
ing this doubt, 


THREE MAISUR OOPPER GRANTS. 


Memo. on Certain Copper Granis fownd during the Satilement of the Indes in ths Maladd or Hill-iracts 
of the Nagar Division. 


Duro my investigation into the iníms lo- 
cated in the Malnád talukas of the Nagar division, 
I had occasion to inspect the copper grants held by 
the Agrahíárdárs of the villages ofl. Kuppagadde, 
Soraba Taluka; 2. Gauja, Anantapura Taluka; B. 
Bhímanna Katté Matha ofthe Kávaledurga Taluka. 

It will be observed in the translations of the 
grants for the Gauja and Kuppagedde 


Agraháras, 
whioh have been rendered by my Personal Assistant, 


that these grants are said to have been made during 
the great “ Sarpa Yaga,” or sacrifice of serpents, 
though the allusion to the solar eclipse is only made 
lh the grant for the Gauja Agrahdra. A copy of this 
grant was sent some years ago by Sir Mark-Onbbon 
to Colonel Ellis, who was then Political Agent at 
Bundelkhand. Colonel Ellis asserted that the solar 
eclipse alluded to in the grant was that of i62] A.D.,+ 
and drew the conclusion thet the Janaméjaya 
alluded to must have been one of the Vijayanagar 
kings. Oolebrooke denounced this grant as a for- 
gery, and declared that the writing was modem, 
and that the errors in the composition betrayed groes 
ignorance. I 

The grant of the Bhímankato Matha is dated 
in the 89th year of the era of Yudhishthira, who was 
the eldest of the five brothers the sons of Pándu by 
his wife Kunti or Puthá This Matha is situated on 
the banks of the Tunga and takes its name from a 
Katte, or aniout, partly natural and partly composed 
of huge blooks of stone, which Bhima, another of the 
five sons of Pándu, is alleged to have hurled across the 
bed of the river so as to form the dam. I have begun 
the translation of the legendary account of the origin 
of this Matha, but as pointed out by Mr. Narasim- 
miyengar, the doctrine of Mádhaváohárya was only 
Promulgated between 5 and 600 years ago. What- 
ever may be the origin of the Matha, the dam bears 
undoubted traces of the wondrous magnitude of the 
works of those days. 


' Ron. Cous, 
Supt. of Inám Settlements, Mysore. 
5th August, 872. 





“© Contd. Aodig pp IN-D Vie ante p 660. Antig. pp. 896.7. 4 Vide ante p.650.—Ep. 
+ See Colebrooke, Xseage, Vol. IL; p, 285,—Ep. 


IT. TRANSLATION OF THE COPPER GRANT PRO- 
DUCED BY THE AGRAHARDARS OF KUPPAGADE, 
BORABA TALUEA. 

Sroxa L—Jayatyivishkritem Vishnor, 

° Varéham kshobhitérnavem : 
Dakshinonnata damahtrégra. 
Vishrénta bhuyanam vapuhu. 

The body of Vishnu, incarnate in the formof a 
boar, on the edge af whose lofty right tusk the 
earth rested, and which agitated and troubled the 
cosa, exists in transcendent glory. 

Emperor Janaméjaya ; the refuge of the whole, 
Universe ; the master of the earth ; the Mahárája 
of Rájas ; the arbiter of Réjas; the great Mahárája ; 
the master of Hastindpura, the Queen of cities ; the 
bestower of widowhood on the wives of the hostile 
princes of Aroha and Bhagedatta ; the sun of the 
lotus of the Pándava race; the akilfol in warfare ; 
whose sun-like bow resembled the Kalinga serpent ; 
the single-handed hero ; the undaunted in battle; 
the slayer of ' Asvapatir&ya' and ‘ Dis&psta Gajapa- 
tirdye’; the smiter at the head of Narapatiráya ; the 
terror of Sémanta Mriga Chámara, Konkana and 
the four quarters of the globe; the famous in 
Bharata S'éstra,§ consisting of pure Sélanga, Brah- 
ma, Vina, &o., sprung from the month of Brahma; 
professor of many Sistras, the celebrated professor 
of the three mantrés (charms) of Korantaka Vyila 
Niga, &o. whose lotustike feet are universally 
saluted ; the fire of the abodes of inimical dynas- 
Hes; the ever-bright; the son of others’ wives] ; 
the bearer of thb flag of the golden boar; thd 
most refulgent in the circle of Réjas ; who is duly 
adorned ; the desoendant of the blessed Junar-race.; 
and the son of the emperor Parikshit was reigning at 
Hastinápura in-the midst of happy and virtuous 
amusements, During an expedition of 
at the confluence of the Tungabhadra and Haridra, 
at the shrine of Hariharadóva, in the dark half of 
the month of Chaitra of the year lll, on Monday 
combined with Bharanf Nakshatra, Sankranti and 
Vyatipdta Nimitta, on the occasion of Serps Yága 


$ Treats of music pantominss, 
Astronomical symbols, 
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(serpent s&crifloe) when the piirndhuti or the cite 
' of consummation was being performed, in the midst 
of 2,000 Brahmans, the Emperor granted in due 
form, as an offering of blessing to Brahmans, of 
whom the principal were Madhava Pattavardhane 
of Atréyagéira: of Karnátaka race ; Senkara 
ghalisaru of’ Visishtegótra of the same race ; Yog- 
is vara Pattavardhanaru of Srívatgegótra, and Vishnu 
Dikshita, of Visvámitragótra of the said race ; the 
village of Pushpagaddé, situated in the midst of 
Kampanays Nadu, Yeppat&u and Bansvási Behasra, 
together with the nine subordinate villages of fam 
mahali, Nittakki, Neché, Korakédi, Amangaddé 
Kodalikere, Gendana kulavalli, and Keundéya- 
halli, inclusive of the itams of revenue comprehend- 
ed by the terms Ohakravarti meohi, Panchánga 
Paskya, Chatra Sukhésans, Balidagaddigó, Anka 
danda khandana, and Ashtabhóge tójase&mya, 

The boundaries thereof are :—On the north-east, 
&nslaat which the limits of Pushpagaddó, Hiya 
and Kántspura villages converge. To tha south of 
the above, a watercourse near which the bound- 
aries of Pushpagaddé and Háya meet. South of 


' -the above, the bend of a stream at which the limita 


of Pushpagaddó, Haya and Vuddaró meet. To the 
south of the above, the boundaries of Pushpagaddó 
and Vuddaré terminate near a feeder. To the 
south-cest, a hollow at which the boundaries of 
Kadaligé, Pushpagaddé and Vuddaró oonverge. 
To the west of the above, Mathiya kola or pond, go 
called, near the boundaries of Kattaligó and Push- 
pagaddé. To the west of the above, Baléya kole 
or pond, 60 called, where the boundaries of Pushpe- 
gaddé, Kadaligó and Tavanidhi meet. To the west 
of the above, the boundaries of Tavanidhi and 
Pushpagaddé meet, at & plaoo called Lavadakatiu. 
Te the south-west, the limits of Pushpagaddé, 
. Tavanidhi and Tekküru meet at a rising oalled 
Moliya Maradi, To the north of the above, a turn 
of anala, at which the boundaries of Pushpagad 
dé and Tekkóru terminate. To the north of the 
above, Migéru or mark, so celled, defining the bound- 
aries of Pushpagaddé, Tekküru and Eolsge T 
the north of the above, Vuyanguddé marking the 
Hmits of Pushpegaddó and Kolaga. To the north- 
west, a water course, where the limits of Pushpagaddé, 
Kolaga and Basüru meet. To the east of the above, 
a water-course marking the boundaries of Pushpa- 
gaddó, and Basiru. To the east of the above, 
Pálígolla at which the boundaries of Pushpagaddé, 
Basúru and T&naguppé terminate. To the east, a 
bend ofa nale, marking the limits of Pushpagaddé 
and Tanaguppé. To the cast, a stream, marking 
the boundaries of Pushpegaddó, and Tánaguppé, 
as also the boundary of Kimkepura The bound- 
aries from the east to -the north-east are complete, 
IL—Séményoyam dharmasetur nripéndm 
Kilé kil pélantyó bhavedbhihi 
Barrénstan bhávingh pérthivéndrén. 
Bhüyobháyo yáchate Ramachandraha, 
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Rímachandra again and again entreate all future 
kings and rulers. “ This (grant) which is a bridge 
of charity common to all rulers, should be protected 
from time to time by you." 

IIL—BS8vadatám paradattám vá, 

Yóhareta vasundharém 
Bhashtir varsa sehasráni. 
Visht&£yám jdyaté krimihi. 

Whosoever usurpe (or tekes away) land, which 
has been granted either by himself or others, will ' 
be born a worm in human offal, (and will suffer : 
there) for sixty thousand years. 

IV.—Bramhasvajram visham ghóram. 

Navisham ¥ishamuchyate 
Vishamekíkinam hanti. 
Bramhasyam putra pautrakam 

Brahman's property is a virulent poison, and 
poison is not called poison, (because) poison kills : 
a single person, but Brahman’s property alays ihe 
whole race, inclusive of the sons and grandsons. 

: Note by ts Translator 


Kuppagadé isan Agrahára about 8 miles from 
Soraba, and situated in that táluka. It is called 
Pushpagaddé in the grant. The present oocopants 
do not seem to be lineally descended from the ori- 
ginal grantees, as their respective gotrds are differ- 
ent. The village, though styled Agrehdra, was to all - 
intents and purposes Sarkér, but the result of the 
settlement ‘will restore to it the status of an aliena- 
ted vilage. The boundaries described in the 
s‘ésenam ere not, with a few exceptions, identifiable. 

The grant is engrossed on three sheets af copper, , 
protected hy two more, one underneath and the other ‘ 
on the top, the whole clasped together by « massive 
ring of the seme metal impressed with the seal of a 
boar eb the point of soldering. The last sheet of , 
the writing is broken towards the right-hand side, 
thereby rendering some of the 'slokas' at the end 
unreadable, 

The characters of the s'aranam are said to be 
* Nandi Nágara, and resemble those of the modern 
t Bálaband, although there are several differences, ; 
which mark tho writing in the/dsanam as a sopa 
rate dialect, The Sanskrit portion of the composition 
is not very creditable to the original composers, und 
abounds with inaccuracies: ~ In the translation, they 
have been as far as possible reotifled in the ‘slokas’ 
at the commencement end termination. The Kana 
rese words used in the body of the grant do not 
impress one with its alleged antiquity when com- 
pared with those to be met within old stone in- 
scriptions, whose genuineness fs guaranteed by their 
not being portable, 

At the commencement, in reciting the titles of 
Janaméjaya, the words (chacha puta chdcha puta) 
are inserted. Itis not known to what they refer 
and what is their meaning 

Certain eminent astrologers, who have been oon- 
sulted on the subject, doubt the truth of the astro- ' 
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nomicel combinations said to have occurred on the 
day of the grant... The year of the grant is denoted 
by the letters ba, ta, ka, being the first letters af two 
series in the Sanskrit alphabet. It is therefore, if 
trae, 486 years old, being executed in the year 
lll of the Kaliyuga, or 2990 yoers B. C. Janame- 
jaya flourished at the commencement of the Kali 
age. It is mentioned however, in a samnad con- 
firming the village issued by Chennammáji a female 
occupant of the gádi of Nagar in 748, A. D. 
V. N. NARASIMMIYENGAR. 

Anantapura, 2nd January 872. 


TRANSLATION OF THE OOPPER GRANT 
BELONGING TO THE GAUJA AGRA'HABRA, 
ANANTAPURA TALUKA. 

Su. T. —Jayaty&vishkritam Vishnu vér£ham kahó-. 
bhitárnavam. 

Dakshinénnata damshtrigra vishrínta bhuvanam 
vapuhu. 

The body of Vishnu, incarnate in the form ot a 
boar, whioh troubled and agitated the ocean, and 
on the edge of whose lofty right tusk the earth 
rested, exista in transcendent glory. 

The Emperor Janaméjaya ; the refuge of the whole 
universe ; the master of the earth; the king of 
kings; the Parameswara of rulers; the great 
Mahárája ; the sovereign of Hastinápura, the flower 
of cities; the bestower of widowhood on the 
wives of the hostile kings of Archa, and Bhaga- 
datta ; the sun of the lotus of the Pándava race ; 
most skilled in warfare; whose bow resembled 
ihe Kflinga serpent; the unassisted hero; the 
dauntless in battle; the slayer of Asvapatiniya, 
Disápsta and Gajapetiráya ; the smiter on the head 
of Narapatiráya ; the most accomplished eques- 
trian ; the terror of the I4 states of Konkans, Rékha 
Révante, Sámanta, Mrigachámara, 4. ; the ever 
brilliant ; the son? of others’ wives ; the bearer of 
the flag with the emblem of the golden boar ; the 
most glorious of Rájas; the adornod ; the descen- 
dant of the great lunar race ; the sen of the Emperor 
Parikshit ; was reigning at Hastinapura, (diverted) 
by happy historic amusements. 

On a certain oocasion, during an expedition of 
conquest in the routh, at the shrine of Harihares ware, 
at the confluence of the rivers Tungabhadra and 
Haridré, ec ond dark fortnight of the month of 
Chaitra, lll, on new-moonday, which 
was a Monday, ooupled with “ Bharani Nak- 
shatra, and Kimstugna karana,” t (astrological terms 

-denoting partloalar constellations, &o.) in Vutta- 
ráyana (when the sun is in the tropic of Capri- 
corn) and Án Senkrénti, governed by Vyatípátam, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse, when the 
sun was half obscured; when the snake sacri- 


ror after duly saluting the Brahmans of various 
Gotrás ; oo-sdjutors in the sacrifice, who had arrived 


to the number of 82,000 from Banavasé, Sántaugé 
and other villages; notably Góvinda 
Pattavardhans, Karniteks Brahman, of Gautama 
Gotra; Vámsna Patiavardhana, Karnétaka Brah- 
man, of Vasishtha Gotra ; Kéahva Y: 
Karnéteka Brahman of Bharadvéje Gotra ; ard 
Nár&yanadíkshita, Kainéteka Brahman of H'rívatsa 
Gotra ; granted (to them) with water, &o. in due 
and 


Chikka Héraka; '"Faralagere ; 
rugunji ; Alúru ; BécHenshalli ; Champagodu ; and i 
Kiri. Champegédut ; together with the items of 
Chakgavard Mechhi; Panchánga Pankys ; Chatra 
Sukhiisans ; Balada Gaddigé ; Anke Danda Khan- 
dava ; Nádu Bitti ; Guli Bunks, and the eight qua- 
Hfications known as "Ashtabhóga Téjas Bíámys." 
The boundaries thereof are :—On the north-east, 
a stream at which the joint boundaries of Gauta- 
magrdma, Banniytra, and Sdliyfirn converge. To 
the south of the ebove, Ambigolla is the boundary 
of the villages of Gautamagiáma and Báliyáru. 
On the west of the above, the boundaries of Báliyáru 
and Gautamagrína extend as far as a stream. To 
the south of the above, proceeding from the boun- 
dary of Sáliyúru and, Gautamagráma, up to a tank 
near a hill called “ Yengudda," Towards the south, 
up to a stream on the limits of Gautamagráma, and 
Bàliyüáru. On the south-east, the meeting of the 
boundaries of Gautamagréme, Kanvapura, and 
Bályáru, also a ravine called “ Vydgranagundi,” or 
tiger's ravine, between two hills. On the west of the 
above, & stream flowing on the boundaries of Gau- 
tamagrima and Kanvapura. On the west, a bush 
of ५ Kyádigé trees,” at which the limits of Gauta- 
magríms, Maliandura and Kanvapura terminate, 
On'the west, a hillock celled " Kaggalu Maradi,” 
where the boundaries of Maliandéru, Gautama- 
end Andhasúra converge, near which there 
is a saline stream, (Lavana srota.) On the south- 
woest, as far as the salt river (Lavana nadi) flowing 
at the junction of the limits of Geutamagréima, 
Hosagunda, and Andasúra. Towards the north, up 
to a stream which flows on the confines of Gauta- 
magráma and Hossgunds and a hill near Bidara- 
gunji ; and also ' Kahírskola, or milky pond. On 
the north a watercourse at which the boundaries of 
Trigarta (Tégarti) Biduragunji and Gautamagrá- 
ma meek. From north to north-west the boundary 
line between Trigarta, and Gautamagráma is 
marked by a stream called “ Ooriyaholé." On the 
east of the above, a 'kétaki' bush, and a white 
Matti (tree) between the boundaries of Gautama- 
gráma and Trigarts. Or the east, a mound of red- 
earth marks tbe boundaries between Gaotama- 
grkms, Trigarta and Biliuru ; as also a hil. On the 
east Sárakola to the north of a hill at which the 
boundaries of Biliáru, Gautemagrima and Maraba 
meet; also a bamboo bush. On the cast, a hillock 


— 


* Chests. 


t Cent. Celebrooke, Essaye, Vol. IL, p. 334.—Ep. 
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The boundaries from the east to the north-east have गा, TRANSLATION! OF A 8 


thus been completed. 
IL—Saményoyam dharma sotárnrupínám, 
Kale kíle pílantyó bhavadbhiht. 
Barránótán bhdévinaha périhivéndrín, 


Bhúyó bhúyó y£chaté 


Bámachandra again and again entreats all future 
great kings :—This (grant) which is & bridge of 
cherity common to rulers should from tims tò time 
be protected by you. 

III.— Dánapálanayor madhyé. 

Dánáchhreyonu pilanam. 
Dinét svarga mavápnóti, 
Pélgnédachyutum padam. 

Between giving and savin g (of charities,) it is 
nore meritorious to save than to give, By giving 
(the donor) attains svargam, or Indrá's paradise, but 
by saving, everlasting position (bliss) is attained. 
IV.—Madvamsajíha paramahípati vamsajává. 

, Yé bhúmipás satata mujvala dharma ohitlihg. 
Maddherma méva perip&lana mécharanti 
Tatpádapadma yúgalam sirasé ngmmi. 

I salute with my head the lotas-like feet of those 

rulers, whether descendants of my own race or of 


other dynasties, who always -with a oonspicuous , 


love of virtue, uphold and confirm my charity. 
` Note by the Translator. 


The first ylokg is an invocation used by most 
grantors of inéms, because in the third incarnation, 


Vishnu is supposed to have restored the earth from 
the grasp of Hiranyaksha, a demon who had usurped, 
and carried it away. $ 

The year is denoted by the letters ka, ta, ba, which 
are the first letters of two different sets of letters in 
the alphabet. It is usual to read the figures thus 
expressed from right to left. In this case, the era is 


not mentioned. . . . 


The grant is engrossed on three sheets of copper, 
the edges of two of which are broken, clesped by a 
solid ring of the same metal which is stamped with 
& scel bearing the Inscription of a boar. 

In translating the s'lokas which are written at the 
commencement and termination of the grant, the 
grammatical mistakes found in the original have 

Y. N. NARASIIKIYENGAR, 


COPPER 
GRANT IN THE POSSESSION OF THE 
BHIMANAKATTE MATHA, KAVALEDUBGA 

f TALUKA, 

Prostrations to Ganapati, Remover of Obetaoles. 

I.—Pénta v6 jalada shyámaha, 

Bhárgna jy& gháta karkashíha. 
Trailókya mantapa stembháha, 
Ohatvíró hari báhavaha. 

May the four arms of Hari (Vishnu), whioli are as 
dark asthe water-laden clouds, which are hardened 
by the scars caused by the blow of the string of the 
Shárgna bow, end which are asthe foundation pillars ' 
ef the Mantape of the three worlds save ye, 

In the year Plavanga, in the 89th veer of the era 
of Yudhishthira, in the month of Pushya, on new- 
moonday, on Wednesday, King Japaméjaya, the 
artitor of the Mahár&jas, the master of the réjas, the 
posecesor of the valour of heroes, the descendant of 
the race of Kuru, who is seated on the throne of the 
city of Kishkindhe, the protector of all professions 
and castes, made this grant for the ráje of Sftárám, 
worshipped by Kaivalyendtha, disciple of Garuda- 
vahanatirthe Sripdda, of the Munibrinda Matha, in. 
Vrikódara (Bhima) Kahétra, situated in the western 
town of Sítápura. The boundaries of the Munibrinda 
Kehétra, in which my great grandfather Yudhish- 
thira remained are,— 

On the East.-—Western bank of the Tunga 


| flowing towards the north. On ths South.—Neeth of 


the oonfluenoe near Agastya Ashrams, On the 
West.—East of the Bána Nadi. On the North:— 
South of the Khúma Nadi. : 

Munibrindakshotra, situated within these bound- 
aries, is granted by me, with offerings of the 
Tungebhadra water and money, in the presanee of 
Harihara, on the oocasion of an eclipse, into the 
hands of the yati or sanyasi, with my ‘free consent, 
in view to obtaining Vishnu’s ‘neaven for my 
parents, to be enjoyed by you and the line of your 
disciples, as long as the sun and the moon, last, 
inclusive of the.items of hidden wealth, treasure- 
trove, water, trees, minerals, future acquisitions and 
improvements, &c. : ` 

The witnesses of this deed of charity are—. 

II.—Aditya chandravaniló nalescha, - 

Dyur bhümirépó hridayam Yamascha, 
Ahascha rátrischa ubhécha sandyo. 
Dhírmaschg jánáti naresya vrittam. 

A man's conduct end actions are known to the 
sun, moon, air, fire, Armament, earth, water, heert, 
Yama, day, night, morning, evening, and duty. 

ILL—Dénspélangyór madhye. 

Dana chchréyónu planam. 
Dán&tavérgímáv&pnóti. 
Páíl&nádachchyutam pudam. : 

Between giving and protecting, it is more merito- 
rious to protect. By giving (the donor) attains 
svarga, but by protecting, immortal station (Heaven) 
is attained. 
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TV.—Svadattéddvigenam punyam, 
Poradattánu pálanam. - 
Paradattépahdrena, 

* Sxgdatih nishphalam bhavet. 

Ths aci “bf diving another's gift is productive of 
twioe as inddh terit as giving one's self. By taking 
away alfcther's gift, one's own grants became un- 
fruittebtd nierit.’ 4 

V.—Maddatté putriká dhítri, 

Pitra datté sahódari, 
Anya datidta janani. 
"० Dattém bhimim parityejét. 

The land gritíted ty mo is my daughter ; and that 
granted by myt:fathee is my sister. Bat the one 
granted; by. another{iq Hke my mother. Therefore 
land granted (away) should not be relinquished. 

VL—Annaista-charditam bhungté, 

Bahisya gharditam natu. 
Totaha kashténtaró níchaha. 
, Brayam daitípahírakaha. 

‘The mean person, who revokes Fis own gifts will, 
in tee time of retribution, eat what was thrown up 
by ethers, but not his own. 

YIL—Bvadattám peradatt&m vi, 

Bramhs vrittim harettatha, 
Bhashtivarsha sahasríni, 
Yishtháyám Jáyate krimihi, 


Whoever usurps, oc takes away Brahman's land, 
whether given, by himself or by others, will be con- 
demned to the life of a worm in human offal for 
sixty thousand years. 
` Note. : 

The original copper grant is not in the office, and 
I have not seen it. The copy is full of inaccuracies, 
both and grammatical. Thoy cannot 
be reotified, lest the nature of tho grant be altered. 
The translation if as near “the original meaning as 
can be rendered onder the circumstances. The 
slokes are given here as accurately as possible, but 
they have been sadly mutilated in the process of 
transeripticn. There is a sentence in the copy as 


follows :— š 
Ratvagrani pédagógrajaka. 

This being unmeaning, itis omitied in the trans- 
lation. 

The Gauja and Kuppagadde grants of Janame- 
jaya are estimated to be dated in of the era of 
Yudishthira. This grant, if genuine, is 22 years ` 
older, but it is 8 question whether the Matha ta 
which the grant is alleged to have been made, fs 
so ancient, seeing that tho teachings of Mddhava- 
&obárye are only between 5 and 600 years old. The 
words made use of in the grant, vis, Tirtha Sripé- 
dangalu, seem to be still peculiar to the Sanyasis of 
the Madhava persuasion. 

V. K, NARASDOLYUXGAR, 

Sad July i873. 





D» BUHLER’S REPORT ON SANSKRIT MBB. IN GUJARAT. 


Cr Dr. Bübler's Report to the Director of Publio 
Inscruction, Bombay, dated 50th August i872, we 
gir» the following abridgement :— 

[uring tho last yeer two fascioles of the cats- 
logue of Sanskrit manuscripts from Gujerkt, com- 
priring a little more than three thousand manuscripts 
of Vedio books, purdnas, and poetical works, have 
been published. The third fascicle, whioh contains 
works on grammar, glossaries, works on rhetorio, 
mexe, snd law, is ready for issue, and the fourth 
number, which gives the remaining S'åstras, is in 
the press, With the publication of the fourth 
fasilole, all the materials collected in i869, as far 
as they. refer to Brahmanioal literature, will -be 
exhausted. But, as since 870 I have received a 
large number of new lists, a supplementary fasciolo 
yl have to be prepared, which should also contain 
an alphabetical index to the preceding parts. Be- 
sides, the lists of Jaina books remain unpublished ; 
I Lave, however, made preperations for the publica- 
tion of « faselcle oontainmg Jaina works, and hope 
to bring it out early In 878. 

A number of fresh lists comprising unoatalogued 
Brihmaniosl libraries in Lanawara, Otpdr, Baroda, 
&c., have been. prepared. Considerable. progress 
has beun ‘made in cataloguing the Jaina libraries at 
Rándir, Súrat, Limadí and Khambay. Several large 


Bhandárs at Ahmadabad, Wadwin, and the largest 
collection of all at Pitan have, as yet, not been 
touched. Something in this direction will, I hope. 
be done during _872-78. But I am persuaded.that 
the work cannot be finished before the end of 874-75. 

The number of manuscripts purchased during the 
year (up to June 80, 878) amounts to 42]. Among 
these 50 belong to the literatare, the 
remainder to that of-the Jainas. In the forme: class 
poetical and philosophical books are most numer- 
ously represented. -Partloularly valuable, are ihe 
complete old manuscript of Patanjal!s Mahibhé- 
abya with Kalyata's commentary, the Ohandikés a- 
takam of Bénabhatta, the two manuscripts of the 
Apastambagrthyashtra, the A dityapurtns, the frag- 
ment of the Serasvattpurine, the Jaina commentary 
on the Meghadtts, the commentary on the Push- 
pasttra, &o. .Our collection of Jaina books is now 
larger than any other publio collection, of whioh I 
have ever heard. We have copies of nearly all the 
sacred works and commentaries, both old and mew, ' 
on most of them, so that there would be no diffigulty 
in editing the more important ones. There are also 
fresh materials for the history of the Jaina religion, 
of the political history of Gujarat, snd, above all. for 
the history of the Gujaritilenguage. I have bought 
a large number of His and other legendary works, 
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simply, in order to obtain specimai s of the ancient 
Gujaríd. The oldest pieces in that language are 
some verses preserved in Hatnas'ekhara's Praban- 
dhakosha written A.D. 847, one of whioh is asorib- 
ed to a Chiran, belonging to R£javtradhavala' 
camp, A.D. I286. As I hope to give in my catalogue 
of Jaina manuscripts an account of the most inter- 
esting works bought, I omit here the enumeration 
of important acquisitions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. ua 


‘HULLE MUKKALU.' » 

IT came officially before me that the goldsmiths 
of a certain village laid claim to the property of 
some men af tho “ Hulle Mukkalu" (old sons) caste 
who had died intestate. That ono casto should claim 
the property of another caste on the grounds that 
they had performed the burial-servioe, &o. seemed so 
strange that I made enquiries. It appears that tho 
“ Hullo Mukkalu" is a oeste grafted en to the gold- 
wnithe The term “ Hulle Maga," an old son, is 
now a term of reproach among the Oenarese. The 
following story of the rise of this oaste I have had 
confirmed by different members of the goldsmith 
caste :— 

* About 500 years ago in the kingdom of Gol- 
konda lived a soucar of the Komti merchant caste 
who held some high Government appointment but 
had embezzled large sums of money entrusted to 
him. This having come to light tho king ordered 
the soucar to be impaled unless he made goqd the 
money. None of his caste people would assist him. 
In the same villago lived the widow of a goldsmith. 
She bad gone to the well to get some water, antl on 
her way baok she met the souoar being led out to 
execution. She asked and was told all the oiroum- 
stances of the case. The amount emberzled was 
about two lakhs of rupees which she offered to. pay 
provided the soucar would bind himself and his 
descendants to become the sons of ber caste. On 
being formally resigned by his own caste, the soucar 
received a copper grant which orcated him the “ old 
son” of the goldsmith caste, This caste is now 
said to be of ,000 fanilies : they live by begging 
and from the realisation of the following fees 
which the Panchalas pay tham :— 

(I) The pagoda for every goldsmith's workshop. 

(2) Onefanam = 4 an. pie for every black- 
smith's shop. 

(8) One fanam for every marriage ceremony. 

Admissions to the otste which is performed by 
granting the neophyte a oopy of the grant toge- 
ther with & peculiarly shaped knife are still made. 
The oonvert's children become “ Hulle Mukkalu." 

It appears thet a similar caste is to be found 
both among the Komtis and the Ohuklara. I have 
not however yet had an opportunity of learning 
anything about them. I have never read or heard 
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My operations since July have had even more 
important results than those of last year. I have 
already eoquired several manuscripta, which are 
fully 600 years old, and have fall donfidence, that 
T shall obtain others which exceed thatrage by 200 
years. The more I become acquainted with Gujarat, 
the more offers of old and valuable, books, J get, 
and I trust that Government will see fit to, allow the 
grant for Sanskrit manuscripts also for-pext year. 
pr “gohan, 
ISE ww DY 

aish avn & 
of anything of this sort among the :caste.. A out- 
caste might create a new caste, bnt I never thonght 
they oould be grafted on to antilere;r ¿I pes 
Iassan,872, J. BFS Macar." 


Mo axe 9 honey 


OOROMANDEL COAST, "rs: + 

Ir is now I believe pretty generally aootpted that 
the first word in the phrase ‘ Oóronfandel Coast’ is 
derived fiom the name of a village betwoen Madras 
and Pulicat called Coromandel, bat how it came to 
be appliod to so long a line of sos-board is anothor 
matter. The words ‘Kori mana] known to the - 
merest tyro in Tamil, means ' black sand,’ and at this 
very villago there is found the glittering black sand 
used so much by native olerks instead of blotting 
paper. My theory is that ono of the early explorors 
landed at this spot and, being ignorant of the lan- 
guage, went about what appears to me a vory 
natural way of solving the difficulty by taking up a 
handful of this black sand and pointing toit. Tho 
answer ho would roocivo would be ' Kori manal,’ 
which ho would take to be the name of the counti y 
instead of simply the sand grains in his palm. 
The mistake has, I conceive, boen propagated, and on 
this supposition we have, what appears to me, a vory 
simple solution of the question, 

J. B. J. 


Paloonds, Visagapatam, March, i7th 872, 


HA'SYA'ENAYA, 

Hrg,—In the Indian Aatiquary p. 840, I find an 
ardole on Kiílidése Sy Pandit Bashageri Santi, 
B.A. who cites Hésyirnava, among the works 
of Küldási It is a comparatively modern work 
of a Bengal Pandit, Jagadissara Tarkalankara. 
Prof. Wilson gives a short account of this work, 
In his Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. IL, where 
he saya, “It is the work of a Pandit named Jaga- 
“dísa, and was represented at the vernal festival” 
Hásyárnava is a prahascae’ or farce in two acts, 
There is a modern commentary on it by Mahendra 
Néth, son of Taraka Nath Tarakavagisha. 





Raw Das Bry, 
Berhampur, Bengal, Ilth Nov. 872. 
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ERRATA AND CORRIGENDA. 


Page 34,46 88, for "IN? read ‘erie.’ 


ba » B, ‘eleventh’ read ‘twelfth’ 


Ca , Il?» Paribkushdaltraread Paribhdshdettira, 
6a , l4„ Pravarkhanga ,, Pravarakhasda, 
6a , 89, 'Dnrvasvümin ‘ Dhurttasvimin. 
6b n 4, ‘As Boc. Jour * Ano, Sans. Liter, 
Ta > 2 from bot, for ‘deatibe’ rea describe, 


8 beading read ‘The Dards. 
ld a Haci 20, 2 for Bhatdraba read ‘ Bhataraka,’ 
na » 48 for Smritis read ‘ Smritis, 
Bea, 29 Makesksara read 4364 vers, 
We , Sl’, ‘Kali’ read‘ Kali’ 
lBanote* , ‘Krite’ , ‘Krite’ 
Ibe, | , ‘Kal’ „ ‘Kali’ 
l<“ , $ » ‘Khara grahas enemies are personified 
as Lkshmî, who is a attractod by their 
valour’ read 'Kharagraha's enemies are 
personified as Lakshmi who is attracted by 
his valpar. 
l5 a note T for *praknti, read ‘ prakyitl,’ and insert a 
comma after ' anubandha.' °° 
45 b note Í for ' Bemdh' read ° Sandhi, 
| &desa » ६064 8. 
$ place a comma after ‘ Samsktra.” 
6 a linc 20 dele ‘ graceful.’ 
4b , R , ‘at’ . 
n »„» for ‘Pa(daakatbe &c. read ' Patdnake. 
In thie manner the field of Vipt of the 
extent of 20 paces is granted, along with 
its appurtenances and whatever is on it, 
Logether with the revenue in grain or gold, 
subject to any changes in its condition, 
and with whatever may grow on it spon- 
tancously, except, &o.' 
» Note Hf add '— equal to a pád&varta ?? 
7 a line 6, for bkaa read bkata, 
[7 b note t for ' p. 280' read ' p. 245,’ 
8a , * , 'p. MP tp. 280," and dels +, 


n "n n 

8 b Mas 6, dels ]. 

Wa , 90, for ' Rik- read ' Rik- 

538 , 40, ,, , Maháb-' read ' Mahtbh- 

Wa , 28, dels), Eine 24 dele (. 

p 82 for ' Khilatfat read KAildfai 

82b , l0 from bx. for * oom-plete' read ' complete.’ 
p 87 for 'Kirku' read ' Ek-zu, and eo p. 565 

IL 8, 24, 56. 

» 2 for ‘ tribe’ read ‘bribe,’ 
n ?8 , ‘rode’ , ‘nude’ 

TAs ७ Al » 'Jaula!' ,, “JoulaL' 
» 23 , ‘month’,, ‘mouth.’ 

l6le H , ‘kaughi,, ‘ kangki’ 

78 b mete | L 8, for ‘northern’ read ' southern,’ 








TH b Hine 28 for Aquina read T 

240b , l8 , ‘month’ , ‘mo 

343a , 9 , Mah&bérata 
p » 28 iarta comma after \42-8),’ 

344 a note T for ‘se’ read ‘ses ; and for 'Maldkkasi ya, 

+ Makabidskya f 

244 b ling 86, after ‘ evidence’ read ‘ of the, éo.’ 

247 Š uota T Jor ‘known’ read ' know. 

HBa , "after 'p.' read ‘MT and for ‘Mbabh’ read 

ahabh, 
349 a Hae I7 for ° Uttarkhiinda’ read ‘ Uttarakhápda.' 
x ‘Hake 


Mla , 8 after 'two'add or all’ 

80 a nots * for ‘Patanjali faralar aT राजाण - 
XU read ¦ ६५६५६०० ferina 
राखादये | Patanjah आ्िन्नदेश ? ac. 


! 804 a lige 88 for ‘ Kshemindra! roed ° Kshemendra.’ 


805 8 , 5, Parent p Parma. . 
8076 , 26, 'Na- n “Ri 
' 808 a mote * x 'maáy[ n mayt. 


809 5 line $3 , ‘Panchtantra’ ,, ‘ Panchatantra.’ 

809 b , 28, ‘stories ‘story. 

820& „ 4i amd 837 5 L b for ‘Theobald’ read ‘ Theo- 
bold. 

8375 ,, I2 for 6 reed 06. 

828 b last lins but one for ‘ Judeus! road ‘ Juclarus.' 

856 a line 4 from hot, ‘Parniya’ , "'Purapiya.' 

896 b , 0०४७० 887 a L 9 from bot. sor ‘Pills’ read 
‘Pals’ 

887 b , 24 for ‘Palais’ read ' Palis.’ 

858 «६ , 0, ‘Brae’ read ` सिका. 

888a , 8 from kot, for ' Ghatah' reed ‘ Ghatak.’ 

888 < law Hne but one, for 'kamiya (काडया) read 
“ktroyt (क डोया ).' 

889 a Eines 8 and L7 from bot. for ' ghirjiyt (पाजिया) ! 

read ‘gharjiya (पिया). 

889 8 law Hue, for ‘tay’ reed (HT. 

840 a Ane 6 for ‘bari’ read ‘bari.’ . 

857 b „ 2l, 29, read.“ it turns all medial single pards 
into sonanta, 2 The later Prakrit elides 
all madia! single ounsonants, 8, Geurian" do. 
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